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WALTER  EALEIGH. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family,  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1552.  By  the 
side  of  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  superior 
talent,  he  was  step-brother  to  the  celebrated  Knights,  Sir  John. 
Sir  Humphrey,  and  Sir  Adrian  Gilbert.  The  early  childhood  of 
Raleigh  was  spent  upon  the  sea  coast,  amid  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  an  element  whose  constant  restlessness  furnishes  a  fitting  emblem 
of  his  own  active  character.  While  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  was  sent 
to  Ovid  College,  Oxford,  where  his  precocious  genius  and  brilliant 
wit  attracted  special  notice.  Amid  the  graver  studies  of  his  col- 
lege course,  he  found  great  delight  in  the  perusal  of  books  relat- 
ing to  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America;  a  kind  of  read- 
ing which  was  not  without  its  influence  on  all  his  future  life. 

His  stay  at  Oxford  must  have  been  short,  for  we  find  him  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  joining  his  kinsman,  Henry  Champornon,  as  one 
of  the  hundred  volunteers  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  aid  the  persecuted 
protestants  in  France.  "  It  was  a  gallant  company1'  says  a  histo- 
rian of  that  time,  '*  and  many  of  them  rose  afterwards  to  eminence, 
but  the  most  noted  of  ihem  all  was  Walter  Raleigh." 

No  period  perhaps  could  have  been  found  more  important  or 
more  advantageous  for  a  young  man  just  commencing  his  public 
career.  It  was  at  that  eventful  period  when  the  Hugenots,  under 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  Coligni,  had  risen  in  defence 
of  their  religious  liberty.  The  year  in  which  Henry  of  Navarre 
began  his  military  course — the  year  of  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour — the  year  of  the  murder  of  the  great  Conde  and  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Coligni.  In  the  stirring  scenes  of  that  period 
young  Raleigh  was  an  active  participator,  and  though  he  has  left 
us  no  means  of  tracing  particularly  his  personal  adventures,  we 
know  that  he  continued  in  France  till  after  the  death  of  the  imbe* 
cDe  butcher,  Charles  IX,  and  witnessed,  and  by  a  good  Providence 
iped  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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During  all  this  time,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  age.  If  Conde  and 
Coligni  taught  the  young  Englishman  to  love  the  glory  of  military 
adventure,  the  excellent  Chancellor  L'Hopital  and  the  President 
De  Thon  were  not  without  their  influence  in  leading  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  peace.  At  this  time  the 
mind  of  Raleigh  was  strongly  directed  to  America.  The  seeds 
sown  by  the  books  of  Spanish  adventure  which  he  had  read  at  the 
University,  did  not  lie  dormant  in  such  a  teeming  soil.  He  now 
became  acquainted  probably  with  the  discoveries  of  Verrazani  on 
the  coast  of  this  continent,  and  must  have  met  in  the  ranks  of  Co- 
ligni some  who  had  been  with  De  Gourgues,  or  perhaps  that  bold 
adventurer  himself,  after  his  return  from  avenging  upon  the  Span- 
iards their  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Hugenots  at  St.  Augustine. 
From  these  sources  Raleigh  gathered  much  information  respecting 
Florida,  and  the  navigation  to  this  western  world.  So  deeply,  even 
at  this  time,  did  he  become  interested  in  this  matter,  that  he  fur- 
nished from  his  own  purse  the  painter,  De  Morgues,  with  the  means 
of  completing  his  sketches  of  scenery  in  Florida.  Before  leaving 
France  at  the  age  of  twenty  three,  Raleigh  had  availed  himself 
of  all  the  advantages  which  that  stirring  period  afforded  to  an  ac- 
tive and  ambitious  spirit.  He  gave  himself  however  but  a  short 
season  of  repose.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  still  intent  upon  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Netherlands,  and,  though  the  ferocious  duke  of  Alva 
had  been  defeated  and  recalled,  the  war  was  conducted  bv  Don 
John,  of  Austria.  This  brilliant  and  ambitious  soldier,  flushed  with 
his  splendid  success  against  the  Turks,  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
espousing  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  in  her  right  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  English  throne.  This  alone  was  wanting  to  excite 
in  Elizabeth  all  the  fiery  blood  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  She  threw 
offtHe  mask  of  neutrality,  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism in  the  Netherlands.  Raleigh  embarked  under  Sir  John 
Norris  in  this  expedition.  It  was  the  same  cause  as  that  in  which 
he  had  first  drawn  his  sword.  It  was  the  struggle  between  despo- 
tism and  the  rights  of  conscience — royal  power  on  the  one  hand, 
upholding  superstition  and  tyranny,  and  the  people  on  the  other, 
striving  for  freedom  and  for  truth.  Raleigh,  with  all  his  charac- 
teristic ardor,  engaged  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

His  attention,  however,  was  not  entirely  engrossed  by  the  scenes 
among  which  he  moved.  He  found  leisure  to  carry  on  the  studies 
of  geography  and  navigation.  He  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  Columbus,  Cortez 
and  Pixarro  in  the  new  world,  and  soon  embraced  an  opportunity 
of  engaging  in  the  same  wide  field  of  adventure  and  discovery. 
The  brilliant  success  which  had  crowned  the  Spanish  arms  in 
America,  the  glowing  descriptions  which  voyagers  had  given  of 
Florida  and  the  Mississippi,  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  and  oth- 
ers and  especially  the  eager  thirst  for  wealth,  which  in  its  fond  cre- 
dulity had  turned  the  earth  and  stones  of  America  into  silver  and 
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gold ;  all  had  wrought  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  age  to  the  highest 
excitement. 

The  efforts  of  the  English  had  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 
northern  part  of  America.  There  was  to  be  a  northwest  passage 
to  India,  and  many  were  the  mines  of  gold  to  be  explored  in  lands 
lying  north  of  Hudson's  Straits.  At  this  time,  (157S)  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  Raleigh *s  step-brother,  with  a  sounder  judgment, 
formed  a  plan  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  North  America. 
He  obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  Elizabeth,  and  prevailed  upon 
Raleigh  to  abandon  his  military  pursuits  and  try  his  fortune  in  the 
voyage.  It  was  an  unfortunate  project.  Many  who  had  hastily 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  as  hastily  deserted.  Gilbert  and  Raleigh 
put  to  sea  with  only  a  few  faithful  friends,  but  one  of  their  ships 
was  soon  lost,  and  the  remainder  obliged  to  return. 

No  sooner  had  Raleigh  reached  England  than  a  new  scene  of 
adventure  opened  before  him  in  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  under  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  exhibited  so 
much  skill  and  courage  in  that  petty  warfare,  that  he  was  soon 
appointed  Governor  of  Cork,  and  received  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices a  considerable  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  On  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  he  returned  to  England.  A  high  rep- 
utation for  every  noble  accomplshment  had  preceded  him;  a  rep- 
utation somewhat  overshadowed  however  by  the  more  dazzling 
lustre  of  the  statesmen  and  warriors  who  now  graced  the  English 
court.  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  more  illustrious  group  than 
that  ''of  which  Elizabeth  is  the  central  figure,  that  group  which," 
according  to  Gray,  as  quoted  by  Macaulav,  "  the  last  of  the  bards 
seen  in  vision  from  the  top  of  Snowden,  encircling  the  virgin 
Queen: — 

Many  a  baron  hold, 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  stnte-men  old 

In  beanie  J  majesty  appear." 

The  cool,  sagacious,  wary  Burleigh,  for  forty  years  and  during 
the  reigns  of  three  successive  sovereigns,  Minister  of  England,  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  The  gay,  magnificent  and  profli- 
gate Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester — Sussex,  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  English  soldier — Philip  Sidney,  the  peerless, 
all-accomplished,  deemed  worthy  of  a  foreign  throne,  though  he  held 
no  office  in  England — the  dexterous  and  insinuating  Walsingham 
— the  rash  and  impetuous  Oxford — '•  the  elegant  Sackville,"  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  Howard — all  were  leaders  and  masters  in  their 
various  classes.  Among  these  was  Raleigh  to  act  a  part.  The 
circumstances  of  his  introduction  at  court  were  such  that  the  gen- 
ius of  Romance  seems  to  have  displaced  the  muse  of  History,  and 
for  a  time  to  have  ruled  the  hour.  In  her  progress  on  one  occa- 
sion from  her  palace  to  the  royal  barge,  the  Queen,  surrounded 
by  her  nobles  and  officers,  came  to  a  spot  where  the  rains  of  a 
prnceding  night  had  made  the  ground  so  moist  as  to  be  little  fitted 
for  royal  footsteps.  She  paused  a  moment,  and  hesitated  to  ad- 
fftce.     At  this  instant,  Raleigh  stepped  forward  among  the  em- 
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barrassed  courtiers,  and  with  an  air  of  devoted  and  admiring  gal- 
lantry, which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  assume,  threw  off  his 
richly  embroidered  velvet  cloak  and  spread  it  upon  the  earth.  Her 
majesty  stopped  an  instant,  looked  with  surprised  and  delighted 
interest  upon  the  noble  form  of  the  young  soldier,  to  whom  she 
owed  so  fair  a  carpet,  passed  lightly  over  it,  and  proceeded  on  her 
way.  Raleigh  was  immediately  sent  for  and  taken  into  her  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  rose  rapidly  into  favor  at 
a  court,  whose  sovereign  was  "  never  indifferent  to  the  admiration 
she  excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the  fair  proportions  of  exter- 
nal form  which  distinguished  any  of  her  courtiers."  She  appointed 
Raleigh  to  an  office  about  her  person,  and  soon  after,  upon  refus- 
ing her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  sent  him  to  the  Netherlands 
as  one  of  the  splendid  retinue  of  nobles  which  attended  that  prince, 
on  his  return  from  England  to  his  government  in  that  country. 

The  apt  pupil  of  Coligni  however  did  not  forget  nobler  enter- 
prises in  the  dazzling  atmosphere  of  the  court.  He  had  never  lost 
sight  of  the  project  of  American  discovery,  and  he  now  united  with 
his  brother  Gilbert  in  a  second  expedition.  Of  the  five  ships  of 
which  this  was  composed,  Raleigh  built  and  fitted  out  the  largest 
at  his  sole  expense,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name ;  though,  in 
consequence,  as  it  should  seem  of  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  he  did 
not  himself  embark  in  the  expedition.  But  a  succession  of  disas- 
ters attended  the  undertaking  from  the  outset.  An  infectious  dis- 
temper broke  out  on  board  the  Raleigh,  and  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn in  two  days  after  leaving  port.  Gilbert  proceeded  on  his  way  ; 
but,  after  taking  possession  of  Newfoundland,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  one  of  his  ships,  and  soon  after  lost  his  largest  remaining 
vessel  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Discontent,  mutiny  and 
sickness  among  his  crew  led  him  at  length,  reluctantly  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  proceeding  further  south  and  to  return  to  England.  He 
was  last  seen  on  board  his  little  bark,  "  a  vessel  scarcely  twice  as 
large  as  the  long  boat  of  a  merchantman," — encouraging  his 
crew,  and  telling  them  "  we  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land."  But,  after  a  night  of  terrible  storm,  when  the  morning 
dawned  upon  the  deep,  not  a  trace  of  the  little  bark  or  of  the  brave 
hearts  it  bore  was  seen  again. 

The  sanguine  spirit  of  Raleigh  was  not  discouraged  by  the  sad 
fate  of  his  brother.  He  remembered  the  accounts  which  he  had 
heard  in  France  of  a  sunnier  climate  and  a  richer  soil,  and  he 
determined  to  secure  those  fairer  lands  to  the  English  crown. 
Learning  from  the  Spanish  voyagers  that  the  coast  of  America 
was  seen  to  stretch  awav  to  the  north  from  Florida,  and  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  current  of  the  ?eu  in  the  same  direction,  he  was  led 
to  infer  the  probability  of  an  extended  territory  between  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  the  south  and  the  regions  discovered  by  Cabot  in 
the  north.  In  this  enterprise  he  risked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  sent  out  Amidus  and  Barlow  on  a  new  voyage 
of  discovery.  On  the  2d  July,  1584,  they  reached  the  shoresof 
Carolina.     The  air  was  loaded  with  a  delicious  fragrance  as  trey 
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approached  the  land.  The  rich  luxuriance  of  southern  vegetation, 
u  gigantic  oaks," — the  great  variety  of  "  sweet  smelling  trees," — 
the  "  vallies  wooded  with  fragrant  cedars,  around  whose  trunks 
wild  vines  hung  in  graceful  festoons," — "  grapes,  covering  the 
ground"  and  even  "dipping"  their  rich  "  clusters  into  the  sea," 
'*  dark  arbors,"  through  whose  thick  shades  the  suns  of  July  could 
not  pierce, — the  air,  gentle  and  balmy, — the  inhabitants,  mild,  do- 
cile, faithful,  "  void  of  all  deceit,"  and  seeming  to  live  in  the  happy 
innocence  of  the  golden  age ;  these  were  among  the  wondrous  things 
which  filled  up  the  story  of  the  voyage  on  their  return  to  England. 
Such  a  story  1(  as  might  be  expected,"  says  Bancroft,  "  from  men 
who  had  done  no  more  than  sail  over  the  smooth  waters  of  a  sum- 
mer sea  among  the  hundred  islands  of  North  Carolina." 

Raleigh  was  highly  delighted  with  this  new  discovery.  It  was 
in  every  sense  his  own.  Devised  by  his  enterprising  mind,  and 
undertaken  at  his  sole  suggestion  and  expense,  it  established  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory  the  results  of  his  previous  reasoning. 
His  royal  mistress  was  scarcely  less  gratified,  and  gave  to  the  newly 
discovered  country  the  name  of  Virginia. 

The  prospect  of  becoming  proprietor  and  feudal  lord  of  a  terri- 
tory so  goodly  and  so  wide,  was  hardly  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
ambition  of  Raleigh,  and  the  following  year,  while  a  member  01 
Parliament  for  his  native  county,  and  at  the  same  time  contribut- 
ing to  aid  Davis  in  his  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwestern 
passage  to  India,  he  fitted  out  another  fleet  for  Virginia.  The  new 
expedition  took  out  10S  colonists.  Lane  is  their  governor ;  a  man, 
who,  however  brave  as  a  soldier,  seems  to  have  been  but  little  fit- 
ted for  the  duties  of  his  new  situation.  Hasty,  credulous,  greedy 
of  gold,  more  ready  to  resent  and  repel  real  or  imaginary  insults 
than  to  exercise  the  coolness  and  self  command  so  essential  in  his 
position,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  result  was  a  speedy  and  total 
failure.  Disappointed  in  their  search  for  gold,  some  of  their  num- 
ber cut  off  by  the  natives,  and  the  remainder  at  Roanoke  in  danger 
of  starvation,  the  colonists  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  Drake's 
fleet  from  the  West  Indies  to  return  to  England.  The  return  at 
such  a  time  was  most  unfortunate.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  when 
a  vessel  which  Raleigh  had  sent  with  supplies  arrived  on  the  coast, 
followed  in  two  weeks  by  three  others  under  Grenville,  all  of  which 
sought  in  vain  for  the  departed  colony.  Finding  every  thing  in  ru- 
ins, Grenville  reluctantly  returned. 

With  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  energy  from  disap- 
pointment, Raleigh  now  modifies  his  previous  plan  of  colonization, 
determines  to  plant  an  agricultural  state  and  sends  emigrants  with 
their  families  to  make  their  homes  in  the  new  world.  He  desig- 
nates the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake  as  the  place  for  the  new  settle- 
ment. But  the  colonists  were  different  men  from  those,  who,  train- 
ed in  another  school,  landed  thirty  years  after  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
Want  of  enterprise  and  disunion  among  themselves  caused  them 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  new  city  on  the  island  of  Roanoke. 
Disasters  thickened  around  them,  but  they  had  neither  the  high  re- 
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ligious  principle  nor  the  fortitude  necessary  to  meet  them.  On  the 
return  of  the  ships  to  England,  White,  the  governor,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  back  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  leaving  his  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor,  and  his  grandchild,  Virginia  Dare,  as  hostages  for 
his  return. 

The  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  was  most  unpropitious  to  the 
interests  of  the  infant  colony.  The  whole  nation  was  agitated  by 
the  expected  invasion  of  the  *'  Invincible  Armada."  Although  ac- 
tively engaged  in  devising  means  for  the  national  defence,  Raleigh 
found  time  to  despatch  two  ships  to  Virginia;  but  these  were  at- 
tacked by  a  Spanish  privateer  and  obliged  to  put  back.  It  was  not 
till  more  than  a  year  after,  that  White  could  return  in  search  of  hi? 
colony  and  his  child.  He  came  and  found  only  a  desert.  Like  its 
predecessors,  this  colony  also  had  been  swept  away.  Though  no 
English  town  had  as  yet  been  established  on  this  continent,  it  had 
been  thickly  planted  with  Englishjgraves.  Raleigh  "  long  cherish- 
ed the  hope  of  discovering  some  vestiges  of  his  colony,"  and  "  sent 
five  several  times"  to  learn  something  of  its  fate.  It  was  in  vain. 
Imagination  only  is  left  to  trace  its  dark  and  untimely  end.  u  The 
island  of  Roanoke,  now  tenanted  only  by  the  bold  pilot  and  the 
hardy  wrecker,"  is  left  as  the  spot  where  the  Muse  of  American 
history  still  points  to  the  ruins  of  this  ill-fated  settlement, — the 
first  city  of  Raleigh.  The  strong  man  and  the  devoted  woman — 
the  mother  and  her  new-born  child  sleep  there  together. 

It  were  an  interesting  matter  to  linger  over  that  brilliant  page 
of  English  history  which  records  the  story  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  grand  design, — the  long-continued  and  gigantic  preparations 
of  Philip, — the  proud  vaunting  of  victory, — the  sudden  and  utter 
destruction,  all  seem  like  a  tale  of  fancy.  If  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  leading  of  contemporary  chroniclers  however,  the  scene  is  all 
before  us.  We  mingle  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  where  every 
corner  of  the  land  rings  with  the  mustering  of  forces  and  the  tread 
of  armed  men.  We  are  at  the  gathering  of  Tilbury,  and  drink 
in  the  stirring  words  of  Elizabeth,  as  she  rides  before  the  serried 
ranks — "  I  have  the  body  of  a  feeble  woman,  but  I  have*  the  heart 
of  a  king,  and  a  king  of  England  too."  We  look  out  with  the 
stout-hearted  Drake  from  his  ship,  as  the  hostile  fleet  heaves  in 
sight,  and  our  hearts  beat  to  his  words,  1(  we  have  the  enemy  of 
Spain  before  us,  and  mind  by  the  grace  of  God  to  wrestle  a  fall 
with  them."  And,  when  He  who  4t  command eth  and  raiseth  the 
stormy  wind,  hides  his  face  and  they  are  troubled,  takes  away  their 
breath  and  they  die,"  we  too  move  in  the  splendid  pageant  which 
commemorates  the  victory,  and  give  thanks  to  Him  who  "  blew  up- 
on the  enemy  and  they  were  scattered." 

In  all  these  things  Raleigh  bore  no  inconsiderable  part.  As  one 
of  the  council  of  war,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  fleet  ere  it  should  sail  for  England.  When 
other  measures  were  adopted,  he  actively  engaged  as  Lieutenant 
General  of  Cornwall  in  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy  in  the  channel,  joined  the  English  fleet 
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with  ships  of  his  own,  and  shared  with  Howard  and  Drake  and 
Frobisher  in  ihe  peril  and  glory  of  the  victory.  The  notes  of  n- 
joicinp  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  we  find  Raleigh  devising  a 
plan  for  correspondence  and  union  among  men  of  letters, — thus 
forming  the  germ  of  those  literary  and  scientific  associations  which 
are  the  glory  of  a  later  age.  The  next  venr,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  countrymen,  he  embarked  for  Portugal  with  its 
refugee  King  in  an  attempt  to  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  his  an* 
cestors.  On  his  return,  be  revisited  his  estates  in  Ireland,  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet  SpenseT.  His  taste  led  him 
to  persuade  this  son  of  song  to  break  away  from  the  artificial  and 
euphonistic  trammels  of  the  school  of  Sidney  and  Dyer,  to  follow 
the  bent  of  hia  native  genius,  and  "  build  the  lofty  fabric  of  Eng- 
lish rhyme."  Shortly  after  his  return  to  court,  when  he  introduced 
Spenser  to  Elizabeth,  Raleigh  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Panama,  with  the  design  of  intercepting  tbe  Spanish  plate  fleet 
on  its  return  to  Europe.  He  was  imprudent  enough  tu  invest  his 
whole  fortune  in  tbe  enterprise,  and  while  Elizabeth  had  con- 
tributed most  sparingly  to  the  expense,  she  was  much  chagrined  at 
the  ill  success  of  the  undertaking.  There  were  not  wanting  how* 
ever  other  reasons  for  the  disgrace  of  Raleigh.  He  had  been 
charged  with  Atheism  in  an  infamous  libel,  and,  what  was  a  darker 
offence  in  the  eves  of  the  Queen,  had  formed  an  attachment  to 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  privately 
married.  It  was  the  peculiar  weakness  of  Elizabeth  that  she  claim- 
ed a  monopoly  not  only  of  all  the  service,  but  of  all  the  gallant rv 
of  her  servant):.  If  the  ill  success  of  Raleigh  in  the  Panama  expe- 
dition had  touched  her  purse,  his  temerity  in  falling  in  love  without 
her  consent  provoked  her  jealousy  and  her  pride.  The  fallen  fa- 
vorite was  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  Ra- 
leigh bow  to  make  his  court  to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  Queen, 
or  could  better  estimate  the  quantity  of  flattery  which  she  could 
condescend  to  receive.  It  is  said  that  understanding  she  was 
about  to  pass  the  Tower  in  her  barge,  he  insisted  on  approaching 
the  window,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  debarred  from  seeing 
once  more  the  "  Queen  of  his  affections,  his  life,  his  light,  hi*  god- 
dess ;" — and  a  letter  is  yet  extant  in  which  he  complains  to  Secre- 
tary Cecil  that  the  greatest  misery  of  his  confinement  is  that  he  can 
no  longer  behold  her  "riding  like  Alexander,  bunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus, — the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about 
her  pure  cheeks  lik^  a  nymph, — sometimes' sitting  in  the  shade 
like  a  goddess,  and  sometimes  singing  like  an  angel."  Raleigh 
had  not  calculated  amiss.  She,  who  united  in  her  matchless  per- 
son all  these  various  graces  and  accomplishments,  "  with  her 
golden  tresses  wantoning  in  the  amorous  wind,"  was  on  the  verge 
of  sixty:  but  to  this  "  nymph"  of  three  score,  the  cup  of  flattery 
was  neither  too  rich  nor  too  full.  The  captive  was  set  at  liberty. 
During  his  confinement,  Raleigh  projected  a  scheme  for  the 
conquest  of  Guiana.  Before  we  express  our  contempt  for  his  cre- 
dulity, and  stigmatize  him  as  a  hair  brained  adventurer,  it  may 
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be  well  to  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  There 
was  surely  as  much  reason  for  Raleigh  "  to  hope  for  mines  of  gold 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,"  as  for  Elizabeth  to  expect  to  find 
them  u  in  the  latitude  of  Baffin's  Bay."  He  had  as  much  reason 
to  credit  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  about 
**  the  golden  city  of  Manoa,"  as  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  had  for 
crediting  the  extravagant  descriptions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  was 
gravely  said  that  an  empire  existed  in  that  region  of  most  transcen- 
dent splendor.  Even  the  meanest  utensils  of  the  royal  palace  were 
of  gold  and  silver.  "  Billets  of  gold"  lay  about  like  logs  of  wood. 
Beasts,  birds,  fishes,  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  all  wrought  out  of 
the  precious  metals,  were  among  the  least  remarkable  things  of 
this  "  El  Dorado."  One  or  two  Spaniards  had  been  conducted 
blindfold  to  the  city,  and  had  escaped  to  tell  the  wondrous  tale. 
To  discover  and  conquer  this  region  was  now  the  great  object  of 
Raleigh's  ambition.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  in  March 
1595,  took  possession  of  St.  Joseph,  a  new  city  recently  founded 
there  by  the  Spaniards,  and  explored  the  river  and  adjacent  coun- 
try for  400  miles.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  though  he 
heard  much  of  the  "  El  Dorado,"  the  golden  city  itself  constantly 
receded  as  he  approached ;  till  the  great  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  climate,  together  with  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  obliged  him  reluctantly  to  return. 
The  account  of  his  voyage  which  he  now  published  has  been  stig- 
matized by  Hume  as  "  full  of  the  grossest  lies  ever  attempted  to  be 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind."  For  proof  of  this  unjust 
assertion,  he  refers  to  Camden ;  but  if  the  habitual  indolence  of 
the  historian  had  allowed  him  to  consult  the  respectable  authority 
which  he  pretends  to  quote,  he  would  have  found  it  far  from  war- 
ranting a  judgment  so  severe.  The  truth  is,  Raleigh  takes  the 
utmost  pains  to  distinguish  between  his  statements  of  what  he 
saw,  what  he  learned  from  the  natives,  what  from  the  accounts 
of  Spanish  adventurers,  and  what  he  inferred  from  his  own  obser- 
vations. 

On  his  return  from  Guiana,  he  was  joined  with  Howard  and  Es- 
sex in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  Though  the  success  of  this 
expedition  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Essex,  it  is  to  Raleigh 
chiefly  that  the  great  victory  which  then  attended  the  British  arms 
is  to  be  attributed.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  first  de- 
sign of  attacking  the  city  by  land  was  abandoned.  He  drew  up 
the  plan  of  engagem6nt  by  sea, — led  the  van  with  his  own  ship  to 
the  attack,  and,  in  an  action  which  continued  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  only  seven  ships,  destroyed  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty-five,  "  backed  by  the  fort 
of  Puntal,  and  moored  under  their  batteries."  Though  one  of  his 
limbs  was  shattered  in  the  engagement,  he  insisted  on  being  carri- 
ed ashore,  and,  charging  with  the  rest,  entered  the  city.  It  was 
"  the  most  brilliant  military  exploit,"  says  Macaulay,  "  achieved 
on  the  continent  by  English  arms,  during  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  that  of  Blenheim." 
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The  following  autumn,  Raleigh  held  the  post  of  Rear  Admiral  in 
the  expedition  commanded  by  Essex,  and  sent  to  the  Azores,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  Mexican  Meet.  He  arrived 
at  Fayal  before  Essex,  and  by  a  daring  assault  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  island.  Essex  deeply  resented  this  conduct  of  Ra- 
leigh. He  considered  it  as  defrauding  himself  of  the  glory  of  the 
notion,  and  upon  his  return  to  England,  complained  to  the  Queen. 
But  the  favorite  Earl's  reception  at  court  was  mortifying  in  the  ex- 
treme. Elizabeth  met  him  with  reproaches  for  his  ill  success,  and 
justified  the  conduct  of  Raleigh  in  the  only  prosperous  e  vent  which 
had  attended  the  expedition.  Though  a  temporary  reconciliation 
was  afterwards  effected,  yet  to  this  incident  we  may  look,  says 
Hume,  as  "  the  foundation  of  that  violent  animosity,  which  after- 
wards existed  and  continued  with  such  bitter  results  between  these 
two  commanders." 

During  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  find  Raleigh  sometimes 
in  Parliament,  advocating  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  op- 
pressive burden  of  existing  monopolies,  and  resisting  the  enact- 
ment of  persecuting  laws ;  sometimes  on  his  estate  at  Sherborne, 
planting  his  orange  trees,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  horticul- 
ture ;  sometimes  with  his  club  at  the  "  Mermaid,"  enjoying  the 
delightful  society  of  choice  spirits  which  he  had  gathered  around 
him,  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  and  Fletcher  and  Beaumont, 
and  other  wits  and  poets  of  the  age  for  his  companions ;  sometimes 
attending  the  Queen  in  her  gorgeous  progresses  from  one  noble 
house  to  another  through  her  kingdom, — himself  among  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  her  splendid  train ;  and  sometimes,  it  must  be 
said,  laboring  with  Cecil  tp  effect  the  ruin  of  that  proud,  noble  fa- 
vorite of  Elizabeth,  whose  dark  and  mournful  fate  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  the  death  of  the  Queen  herself,  while  it  fearfully 
foreshadowed  that  of  Raleigh. 

Elizabeth  died ; — her  last  moments  embittered  perhaps  by  re- 
morse,— perhaps  by  "  the  shameless  intrigues  with  Scotland,  which 
she  knew  were  going  on  around  her."  If  she  had  many  of  the 
weaknesses  of  a  child,  she  had  much  of  the  strength  and  energy  of 
a  king.  James  ascended  the  throne.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  sketch 
a  character  which  the  pencil  of  romance  and  the  pen  of  history  have 
delineated  with  equal  truth.  Every  thing  almost  which  the  ruler 
of  a  great  people  ought  not  to  be,  he  was.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
we  should  regard  him  with  most  of  contempt  or  of  indignation. 
We  may  forget  his  u  awkward  figure,"  his  "  ricketty  walk,"  his 
M  rolling  eye,"  his  gossipping  good  nature,  in  his  cowardly  policy, 
his  puerile  weakness  and  his  tame  and  eager  subserviency  to  the 
most  corrupt  and  abandoned  favorites. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  sun  of  Raleigh||jfortune  went 
down.  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  Burleigh, 
was  now  Secretary  of  State.  Initiated  from  his  boyhood  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  court  intrigue,  he  had  well  learned  in  the  "crook- 
ed school  of  Walsingham"  to  look  out,  even  during  the  reign  of  a 
present,  for  trie  favor  of  a  future  sovereign.    For  some  time  before 
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the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  James,  and  with  a  duplicity  well  worthy  of  his  early  educa- 
tion, was  living  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Ra- 
leigh, entrusting  him  even  with  the  education  of  his  son,  while  he 
was  secretly  plotting  his  ruin.  He  represents  him  to  James  as  one 
who  would  willingly  "stab  his  hopes  of  succession  to  the  throne," 
and  succeeded  too  well  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  that  weak  mon- 
arch against  him. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  Ra- 
leigh and  the  creature  who  now  occupied  the  throne.     In  person 
and  in  manners.  Raleigh  was  noble,  dignified,  graceful :  James, 
awkward  and  clownish.     Familiar  with  war  from  youth,  Raleigh 
was  full  of  military  ambition  and  love  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 
James,  "  pacific  even  to  timidity,"  cared  only  how  he  might  satisfy 
his  greedy  favorites  and  put  money  in  his  exchequer.     Raleigh 
thirsted  for  adventure  and  discovery.     Jarnes  hated  every  thing 
which  disturbed  his  ease,  or  called  his  sluggish  spirit  to  action. 
The  former  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  true  knight  of 
the  olden  time — all  honor,  generosity,  nobleness.     The  latter  is  a 
Sancho  Panza,  waking  up  from  a  night's  debauch,  and  amazed 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  royalty.     Be- 
tween two  such  men  there  could  be  little  sympathy,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Raleigh  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his  conten-pt  , 
for  his  king.     As  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  number  of  time- 
servers  who  u  dropped  their  knees  in   the   dirt   when  Elizabeth 
passed  by,  and  then  hastened  home  to  write  to  the  King  of  Scots 
that  her  majesty  was  breaking  fast ;"  so  now,  he  did  not  mingle 
in  the  crowd  of  fawning  courtiers,  to  laud  the  wisdom  of  the  royal 
Solomon.     The  crafty  Cecil  now  felt  that  the  way  was  prepared 
for  further  measures  to  secure  Raleigh's  ruin.     Raleigh  held  lu- 
crative offices,  and  James  had  needy  partisans.     One  by  one  he 
was  stripped  of  these,  and  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  to  his  utter  amazement,  he  found  himself  involv- 
ed by  his  enemies  in  a  charge  of  treason.     "  It  was  as  necessary 
for  Cecil,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "that  there  should  be  treasons,  as 
for  the  state  that  they  should  be  prevented."     No  one  now  doubts 
that  the  whole  charge  against  Raleigh,  was  the  mere  coinage  of 
Cecil's  brain.     A  letter  published  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Raleigh's 
works,  and  containing  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
written   before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  by  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
Cecil's  agent  and  creature  to  his  master,  gives  the  whole  outline 
of  the  plot  for  Raleigh's  destruction.     Cobham,  a  weak-minded 
friend  of  Raleigh,  win  to  be  enticed  into  correspondence  with  some 
suspected  foreign  minister,  and  when  thus  entangled,  was  to  be  in- 
duced to  QQjsJpe  Raleigh  as  a  participator.     The  train  had  been 
all  laid.     There  needed  only  the   match   to   light   it.     This  was 
soon  found.     Aremberg,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  •Spain,  and  anxious  to  secure  a  peace  between  that  coun- 
try and  England.     He  proposed  this  to  Cobham,  and  as  Raleigh 
had  been  ever  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Spain,  it  was  sag- 
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gested  that  some  proposal  should  be  made  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  such  a  treaty.  Cobham  accordingly  asked 
Raleigh  if  he  would  do  this  for  8000  crowns.  To  this  Raleigh 
carelessly  answered  that  he  might  talk  about  it  when  he  saw  the 
money.  This  is  the  whole  of  what  even  English  historians  have 
hastily  and  ignorantly  denominated  "  Raleigh's  plot."  Cobham 
and  Raleigh  were  immediately  arrested.  The  former,  persuaded 
by  Cecil  that  Raleigh  had  accused  him  of  treason,  was  led  to  ac- 
cuse Raleigh  himself;  and  upon  this  accusation  which  was  imme- 
diately retracted,  this  great  man  was  tried  by  a  servile  jury  and  a 
venal  judge  for  his  life.  The  trial  was  conducted  by  the  cele- 
brated Coke,  with  all  his  accustomed  brutality  and  insolence. 
"  Traitor,  monster,  viper  and  spider  of  hell"  are  among  the  terms 
which  he  employed  against  the  most  illustrious  man  of  the  king- 
dom. The  only  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  the  extorted 
confession  of  Cobham,  a  confession  repeatealy  afterwards  contra- 
dicted by  himself.  The  course  of  proceeding  in  state  trials  against 
those  who  had  excited  the  fears  or  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
sovereign  was  then  very  summary.  "  Written  examinations  were 
taken  in  secret  and  often  wrung  from  prisoners  on  the  rack.  Such 
parts  of  these  and  such  only  as  were  criminative,  were  read  be- 
fore a  judge,  removable  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  a  jury 
packed  for  the  occasion,  who  gave  their  verdict  under  the  terror 
of  fine  and  imprisonment."  In  vain  did  Raleigh  demand  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  accuser.  The  arch-hypocrite  Cecil 
was  there,  with  such  finished  dissembling,  such  protestations  of 
affected  regret,  "such  amiable  martyrdom  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty,"  ever  **  anointing  his  blade  with  the  balsam  of  compliment 
or  apology,  that  though"  says  Oldys  "  he  gave  not  such  rough  and 
smarting  wounds  as  Coke,  they  were  as  deep  and  as  fatal." 

The  defence  of  Raleigh,  to  judge  even  from  the  meagre  and 
garbled  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  must  have  been  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence.  The  impression  produced  upon  those 
who  heard  it  was  wonderful.  He  appears,  perhaps  from  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  Essex,  to  have  been  very  unpop- 
ular at  the  time,  but  a  remarkable  change  was  wrought  in  his 
favor  by  the  consummate  ability  which  he  displayed  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Savs  one  who  heard  him.  "he  behaved  himself  so  wor- 
thily,  so  wisely,  and  so  temperately,  that  in  half  a  day  the  mind 
of  all  the  company  was  changed  from  the  cxtremest  hate,  to  the 
extremest  pity."  Said  another,  "  when  I  saw  him  first  I  would 
have  gone  a  hundred  miles  to  have  seen  him  hanged,  and  ere  I 
came  away  I  would  have  gone  a  thousand  to  have  saved  his  life." 
Said  Roger  Ashton.  "never  did  any  man  speak  so  well  in  times 
past,  nor  will  any  ever  in  the  world  to  come."  Th^esult,  howev- 
er, as  Raleigh  "foresaw,  had  been  predetermined.  Tie  was  con- 
demned to  death— condemned  upon  grounds  which  he  has  well 
stated  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  king:  "  Lost  I  am  for  hearing 
a  Tain  man:  for  hearing  only  and  never  believing  or  approving, 
and  so  little  account  did  I  make  of  that  speech  of  his  which  was 
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my  condemnation,  that  I  never  remembered  any  such  thing  till  at 
my  trial  it  was  objected  against  me."  An  able  English  lawyer 
has  drawn  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and 
that  of  Lord  Russel.  "  Both  were  condemned  on  mere  hearsay 
evidence — all  that  each  alleged  in  his  defence,  though  very  mate- 
rial, was  slighted — one  was  reminded  ol  the  death  of  Essex,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  Strafford,  and  both  in  their  dying  speeches 
vindicated  themselves  from  these  aspersions.  The  principal  wit* 
nesses  in  both  cases  had  affirmed  before  the  trials  that  they  knew 
nothing  against  them  :  thev  were  both  accused  of  having  heard 
what  other  persons  had  said  in  their  company  and  had  not  discov- 
ered it,  and  both  gave  the  same  answer  that  they  could  not  help 
other  people's  talk." 

After  his  condemnation  Raleigh  was  kept  nearly  a  month  in 
constant  expectation  of  death.  He  was  visited  by  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  to  prepare  him  for  that  event,  and  informed  that  a  war- 
rant had  already  been  made  out  for  his  execution.  Monday  was 
the  day  appointed  by  the  king.  On  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath 
he  addressed  that  noble  and  beautiful  letter  to  his  wife,  which, 
though  it  has  been  often  published,  has  never  been  read  without 
sentiments  of  the  highest  admiration  for  the  noble  and  christian 
spirit  which  breathes  in  every  line.  "  I  would  not  present  you 
with  sorrows,"  says  he,  "  let  them  go  into  the  grave  with  me  and 
be  buried  in  the  dust."  "To  what  friend  to  direct  thee,  I  know 
not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in  the  true  time  of  trial,  and  I  plain- 
ly perceive  that  my  death  was  determined  from  the  first  day." 
"  Love  God:  teach  your  son  to  love  him  while  he  is  yet  young, 
that  the  fear  of  God  may  grow  up  with  him,  and  then  He  will  be 
a  husband  to  you  and  a  fnther  to  him."  "As  for  me  I  am  no. 
more  yours,  nor  you  mine:  death  has  rut  us  asunder."  "  I  cannot 
write  much:  God.  he  knoweth  how  hardly  1  steal  this  time  while 
others  sleep,  and  it  is  also  high  time  that  I  should  separate  my 
thoughts  from  the  world."  "Beg  my  dead  body  which  living 
was  denied  thee."  "  I  can  say  no  more ;  Time  and  Death  call  me 
away."  "The  Everlasting,  Powerful,  Infinite  and  Omnipotent 
God,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true  life  and  true  light,  keep  thee 
and  thine,  have  mercy  on  me  and  teach  me  to  forgive  my  perse- 
cutors and  accusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  His  glorious  kingdom. 
My  dear  wife,  farewell.  Bless  my  poor  boy.  Pray  for  me,  and  let 
my  good  God  hold  you  both  in  his  arms.  Written  with  the  dy- 
ing hand  of  sometime  thy  husband,  but  now.  alas !  overthrown. 
Yours  that  was.  but  now  not  my  own." 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  Raleigh  was  reprieved  and  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  thirteen  years  of  his  impris- 
onment constijpte  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  period  of  Eng- 
lish history :  a  period  full  of  the  most  melancholy  and  disgraceful 
events,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  graphic  pen  of  an  eloquent  re- 
viewer, has  well  summed  them  up.  "  The  divorce  of  tne  Lady 
Eat**, — the  murder  of  Overbury, — the  pardon  of  the  notorious  and 
profligate  murderer,  "  Somerset,"  "  the  elevation  of  Buckingham,9* 
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"  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate, — the  King's  son-in-law  an  ex- 
ile,"— Austria  dominant  on  the  Continent,  the  Protestant  religion 
trodden  under  fool, — the  wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of  James, 
matter  of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe:  these 
were  the  scenes  without ;  while  within  the  Toner,  Kaleigh  was 
engaged  in  those  literary  and  scientific  labors,  which,  not  less  than 
his  personal  adventures,  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  The 
death  of  Cecil,  and  the  fall  of  Somerset,  who  hod  possessed  him- 
self of  Raleigh's  estates,  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  his  release. 
He  now  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  he  proposed  a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  Guiana,  and  the  working  of  a  gold  mine 
which  he  had  discovered  there,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
bribe  to  Buckingham,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  James  was  willing 
to  grant  to  the  solicitations  of  that  corrupt  favorite  what  he  would 
never  yield  to  a  sense  of  justice.  Kaleigh  had  intended,  indeed, 
to  purchase  of  the  renal  court  a  formal  pardon.  He  was  dissuad- 
ed from  doing  so  however,  by  the  Attorney  General,  Lord  Bacon, 
who  is  said  to  have  told  him  "  the  knee  limbers  of  your  voyage 
is  money :  spore  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for,  on  my  life,  you 
have  sufficient  pardon  ;  the  King  having  under  his  broad  seal  mode 
you  Admiral  of  your  fleet,  and  given  yon  power  of  martial  low  over 
your  officers  and  soldiers."  Kaleigh,  having  been  allocked  with 
paralysis  during  his  imprisonment,  was  little  able  to  endure  the 
exposure  and  privations  of  a  long  voyage.  Severe  sickness  pre- 
vented him  upon  his  arrival  in  Guiana,  from  taking  the  lead  in  per- 
son. But  he  found,  10  his  utter  astonishment,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  been  made  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  minutest  partic- 
ulars of  his  plans, — and  were  prepared  to  receive  him  as  an  enemy. 
They  attacked  the  party  which  landed,  and  though  repulsed,  his 
eldest  son  was  slain  in  the  encounter.  The  officer,  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  finding  every  path  to  the  mine  blocked 
up,  and  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  and  the  death  of 
young  Raleigh,  retreated  to  the  ships.  Prostrated  hy  disease, 
almost  broken-hearted  with  disappointment,  overwhelmed  by  the 
death  of  his  brave  son  and  the  treacherous  betrayal  of  his  Sove- 
reign, Kaleigh  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.  He  had  no 
sooner  landed,  than  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  James  had 
pretended  a  deep  interest  in  the  expedition  of  Raleigh,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  fully  considering  his  plans,  had  obtained  from  him 
a  minute  written  description  of  every  particular.  He  had  given 
these  very  papers  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Madrid,  and,  having  thus  insured  Raleigh's  defeat,  he  received 
that  illustrious  man  on  his  return  only  by  a  proclamation  of  charges 
against  him  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  a  fresh  imprisonment. 
He  directed  his  minion,  Buckingham,  to  inform  the  Spanish  Court 
that  be  had  Kaleigh  in  his  power,  and  waited  only  to  know  the  will 
of  Philip,  whether  he  should  be  put  to  death  in  England,  or  sent 
to  Spain  for  execution.  The  will  of  Philip  was  soon  made  known. 
The  death  of  ft  man,  who  more  than  any  other  bad  contributed  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  England,  and  humble  the  pride  of  Spain,  wfca  to 
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be  secured  at  once,  and  if  possible,  in  that  country  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  render  illustrious. 

But  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  decent  pretext  for  taking  away  the 
life  of  Raleigh.     To  discover  something  which  might  be  perverted 
to  this  end,  James  placed  spies  about  him  in  the  Tower,  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  confidence,  and  watch  him  "  with  eyes  sharp* 
ened  by  malignity," — acted  himself  as  the  principal  inquisitor, — 
confined  his  faithful  and  affectionate  wife  a  prisoner  to  her  own 
house,— encouraged  her  to  correspond  with  her  unfortunate  hus- 
band,— meanly  intercepted  her  letters  and  Raleigh's  replies,  and 
yet,  after  all,  could  find  no  ground  of  accusation.     But  the  court 
of  Spain   must  be   conciliated,  u  Baby   Charles"  must  wed   the 
Spanish  Infanta,  and  to  make  way  for  the  nuptials,  Raleigh  must 
die.     The  "orders"  of  the  Spanish  court  were,  that  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  exemplary  and  immediate.    They  were  received  on 
the  15th  October,  and  on  the  29th  this  great  man  was  condemned 
to  be  executed  on  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  fifteen  years  before. 
"  It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  his  plea  of  an  implied  pardon.     In 
vain  he  produced  the  King's  commission,  under  which  he  had  acted 
us  a  subject  alive  in  the  eyes  of  the  law."     Never,  even  in  that 
most  shameless  time,  was  the  majesty  of  public  justice  more  shame- 
lessly abused.     The  predetermined  sentence  was  pronounced.     To 
Raleigh  death  had  no  terrors.     He  had  made  it  the  subject  of  fa- 
miliar contemplation.     His  firm  belief  in  a  divine  revelation, — in 
the  mercy  of  God  to  a  penitent  soul  which  rested  on  its  Savior, 
threw  over  this  last  scene  the  light  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.     He 
requested  a  little  time  for  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  but  even 
this  was  denied  him  by  the  heartless  King.     He  was  informed  that 
execution  must  take  place  the  next  morning.     Having  taken  leave 
of  his  wife,  he  drew  up  a  brief  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  then 
taking  his  Bible,  wrote  upon  a  blank  leaf  these  lines: — 

"  Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  life,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  hut  with  age  and  dust : 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
Where  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  1  trust." 

A  little  before  nine  o'clock,  Friday,  Oct.  29,  1618,  he  was  taken 
from  prison  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  calmness,  and  saluted  those  who  stood  near,  with  the  same 
graceful  courtesy  for  which  he  had  been  ever  distinguished.— 
Though  weak  from  long  sickness,  he  addressed  the  multitude,  de- 
fending himself  with  calm  and  yet  with  convincing  eloquence  from 
the  charges  of  his  enemies.  He  concluded,  by  saying:  "  I  entreat 
that  you  all  will  join  with  me  in  prayer,  to  that  Great  God  of  Heaven 
whom  I  have  grievously  offended,  that  He  will,  of  his  Almighty 
goodness,  extend  to  me  forgiveness ;  being  a  man  full  of  vanity, 
and  one  who  has  lived  a  sinful  life.  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  sail* 
or,  a  courtier,  all  of  them  courses  of  wickedness  and  vice,  bnt  I 
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trust  He  will  not  only  cast  away  my  sins  from  me,  but  will  receive 
me  into  everlasting  life."  Having  spent  sometime  in  prayer,  he 
rose  and,  clasping  his  hands,  said  "  now  I  am  going  to  God."  He 
desired  to  see  the  axe,  which,  upon  being  brought  to  him,  he  took, 
and,  as  he  passed  his  finger  lightly  over  the  edge,  said,  u  It  is  a 
hharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases."  He  then 
walked  to  a  corner  of  the  scaffold,  and  kneeling  down,  requested 
the  people  to  pray  with  and  for  him.  After  a  season  of  silent  de- 
votion, he  took  off  part  of  his  apparel  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Being  requested  to  turn  his  face  to  the  East,  be  said  "  It 
mattered  little  how  the  head  lay,  provided  the  heart  was  right." — 
After  two  or  three  minutes,  during  which,  as  appeared  from  the 
motion  of  his  lips,  he  was  occupied  in  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal, 
and  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  '*  Such,"  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  "were  the  last  moments,  and  such  the  final  close  of  this 
great  man's  life. 

Raleigh  was  one  of  those  great  minds  which  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  age  in  which  they  live.  His  personal  history  is  in- 
timately associated  with  the  history  of  England,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  humilia- 
tion of  Spain,  the  independence  of  Holland, — discovery  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  rise  of  that  great  naval  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  made  England  mistress  of  the  seas.  Compared  with  most 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  lime, — the  Cecils,  the  Howards, 
the  Buckinghams,  the  Somersets,  he  appears  immeasurably  their 
superior.  He  hod  faults, — but  there  was  nothing  mean  in  him — 
nothing  small.  He  had  not  the  exquisite  intellect  of  Bacon,  but  i.i 
nil  that  constitutes  true  nobleness  of  personal  character,  he  far 
surpassed  that  illustrious  contemporary.  If  Raleigh  was  ambitious, 
an  ambition  ever  restless  and  sometimes  ruinous,  it  was  a  feeling 
which  arose  out  of  love  for  his  country  and  a  zeal  for  her  preemi- 
nence and  glory.  It  was  not,  like  Bacon's,  a  narrow  and  cringing 
spirit,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  stain  his  integrity  and  to  barter 
his  independence.  If  Raleigh  loved  wealth,  it  was  with  no  sordid 
affection,  but  with  a  disposition  to  expend  it  freely  in  acts  glori- 
ous to  the  nation.  He  did  not,  like  Bacon,  prostitute  the  majesty 
of  justice,  by  taking  bribes  upon  the  bench,  that  he  might  squan- 
der the  ill-gotten  gains  upon  his  own  person.  If  Raleigh  was  wil- 
ling to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Elizabeth,  he  did  not  lend  himself,  like 
Bacon,  to  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  perhaps  the  basest  mon- 
arch that  ever  disgraced  the  English  throne.  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  Raleigh,  on  the  one  hand,  exerting  all  his  influ- 
ence to  save  from  death  the  unhappy  clergyman  Udall, — becom- 
ing so  importunate  for  his  pardon  that  Elizabeth  asks  him  "  when 
will  you  cease  to  be  a  beggar,"  and  he  replying,  •'  when  your  maj- 
esty shall  cease  to  be  a  benefactress," — and  Bacon,  on  the  other, 
urging  forward  the  condemnation  of  the  aged  Peacham,  putting 
him  to  the  rack,  and  striving  to  extort  treason  from  his  screams.  If 
Raleigh  was  the  enemy  of  Essex,  and  labored  to  secure  his  ruin, 
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he  did  not,  like  Bacon,  after  having  received  unmeasured  kindness 
from  that  unhappy  nobleman,  "first  volunteer  his  professional 
talents  to  shed  the  Earl's  blond,  and  then  exert  his  literary  talents 
to  blacken  the  Earl's  reputation." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  religious  sentiments  of  Raleigh  in 
early  life,  his  long  imprisonment,  and  his  many  misfortunes  seem 
to  have  been  the  means  of  leading  him  to  repose,  with  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel.  The  pious 
and  eloquent  Bishop  Hall,  beautifully  alludes  to  the  effects  of 
affliction  upon  his  mind,  by  saying,  "  It  is  observed,  that  shining 
wood  when  kept  within  doors  loses  its  light:  it  is  otherwise  with 
this,  and  many  other  active  wits,  which  had  never  shined  so  much 
if  not  for  closeness." 

As  a  soldier,  the  fame  of  Raleigh  may  well  rest  upon  the  conquest 
of  Fayal,  and  the  capture  of  Cadiz.  As  a  Poet,  Spenser  even  has 
highly  praised  his  sweet  and  *•  nectar  sprinkled  verse,"  likening 
the  harmony  of  its  numbers  to  the  ''melody  of  the  summer's  night- 
ingale." As  a  Historian,  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  extra- 
ordinary monument  of  his  genius  and  learning,  in  the  "History 
of  the  World."  4s  a  statesman,  his  views  of  national  policy  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  on  all 
subjects,  with  a  ready  and  convincing  eloquence.  A  prominent 
member  of  parliament,  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  struggle, 
which  in  the  next  age  shook  England  to  its  centre,  threw  off  on  an- 
other continent  her  best  and  bravest  spirits,  and  hurried  her  King 
to  the  scaffold,  Raleigh,  with  a  far  reaching  wisdom,  defended  the 
freedom  of  domestic  industry,  sought  to  relieve  the  people  from 
the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxation,  and  gave  his  voice  for  the  repeal 
of  all  monopolies,  even  when  it  was  cutting  off  the  great  source  of 
his  wealth. 

But  the  name  of  Walter  Raleigh,  has  higher  claims  than  these, 
on  the  patriotic  recollections  of  every  American.  Though  himself 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts,  to  establish  a  colony  on  these  shores, 
to  "  him  is  due  the  honor  of  first  projecting,  and  of  keeping  up  by 
his  unwearied  efforts,  at  an  enormous  personal  expenditure,  the 
idea  of  permanent  English  settlements  in  America.  His  name 
therefore,  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of  these 
independent  States,  and  must  be  held  in  grateful  reverence  by 
every  student  of  American  history. 

It  is  given  to  some  great  minds,  by  an  almost  prophetic  power, 
to  anticipate  the  future.  Says  the  last  will  of  Lord  Bacon  "  my 
name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  mine  own 
country  after  some  time  is  passed  over."  Perhaps,  amid  the  gloom 
of  imprisonment,  and  the  anticipations  of  his  own  dastardly,  judicial 
murder,  there  might  have  gleamed  upon  the  eye  of  Raleigh  some 
such  vision  of  a  coming  time,  and  another  land,  in  which  his  name 
and  his  memory  should  be  vindicated.  Perhaps,  in  those  midnight 
hours,  if  we  may  suppose  aught  earthly  to  mingle  with  the  mo- 
ments which  he  spent  with  his  Bible  and  his  God;  as  lie  felt 
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himself  upstayed  by  the  everlasting  arm, — he  too  looked  beyond 
the  dark  season  in  which  Tyranny  should  triumph  over  Sight,  to 
discover  the  brightness  of  the  future,  and  the  glory  of  the  new 
Continent  which  he  had  almost  given  to  the  English  race. — 
"  Though  his  family  was"  to  be  "  reduced  to  beggory,  and  he 
himself  to  die  upon  the  scaffold,"  he  might  have  seen  through  the 
vista  of  years,  the  very  Bible,  with  whose  sacred  truths  he  then 
held  communion,  discovered  by  an  American  citizen,  and  together 
with  the  last  lines  traced  by  his  hand,  stored  among  the  priceless 
treasures  which  genius  and  taste  have  gathered  as  memorials  of 
the  noble  and  the  good.  He  might  have  seen  a  great  and  sove- 
reign state  in  this  empire  republic,  taking  up  his  honored  name, 
and  "  reviving  in  its  own  capital,  the  City  of  Raleigh.  Thus,*' 
to  use  the  words  of  a  distinguished  American  historian,  "  express- 
ing its  confidence  in  the  integrity,  and  a  grateful  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  extraordinary  man,  who  united  in  himself  as  many 
kinds  of  glory  as  were  ever  combined  in  a  single  individual." 


•  • » 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

Down  in  a  quiet,  sun-lit  valley 
Stands  my  low- roofed  cottaee  home ; 

Rushing  thoughts  around  it  rally, 
Thither  wafted  while  I  roam. 

There  in  summer,  as  of  olden 
Waves  the  green  topp'd  maple  tree; 

There,  in  autumn  sere  and  golden, 
Shadows  flit  across  the  lea. 

Still  the  streamlet  cleaves  the  meadow, 
Bordered  by  the  mantling  vine, 

Where,  beneath  the  tall  oak's  shadow, 
Then  I  threw  the  hempen  line. 

Thoughtless  childhood  !  happy  childhood ! 

I  would  journey  back  to  thee  ; 
Roam  again  the  "  tangled  wild- wood," 

Sport  beneath  the  maple  tree. 

There  no  busy  Sorrows  fashion 
Phantoms  in  the  path  of  youth, 

Nor  pule  Care  nor  purple  Passion 
Taint  the  bloom  of  Love  and  Truth. 
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THE  LOST  CHURCH— FROM  UHLAND, 


BT  L.  r.  ROBXXSOX. 


Oft  seems  a  muffled  peal  to  swell 

Where  waves  yon  wood  in  lonely  glory; 
By  whom  'tis  rang  no  tongue  can  tell, 

And  scarcely  legendary  story. 
'Tig  from  the  church,  the  long-lost  church 

The  wind- borne  clang  comes  pealing  ever: 
Once  pious  pilgrims  thronged  iti  porch, 

Now  sought  with  many  a  vain  endeavor. 

I  pierced  the  wood  with  footstep  bold : — 

Twas  pathless,  dark  as  groves  infernal.— 
And  standing  'mid  Time's  dust  and  mould, 

I  sought  the  throne  of  God  Eternal. 
The  wilderness  was  still  as  night; 

The  peal  resounded  deeper,  clearer; 
And  as  my  thoughts  winged  higher  flight, 

Descending  echoes  floated  nearer. 

My  mind  was  in  confusion  whirled, 

So  lost  was  sense  in  soul's  dominion:  ~ 
I  know  not  what  mysterious  world 

I  visited  on  fancy's  pinion. 
A  hundred  years,  methought,  had  sped 

While  I  was  rapt  in  glorious  dreaming! 
Till,  through  the  parted  clouds  o'erhead, 

I  saw  Heaven's  vaulted  splendor  beaming. 

The  sky  was  misty  blue  that  day; 

The  mounting  sun  was  broad  and  golden; 
And,  blushing  in  his  rosy  ray, 

There  stood  a  minster,  proud  and  otden. 
The  gilded  clouds  seemed  wings  of  Are, 

To  bear  its  turret  skyward  given, 
While,  far  aloft,  its  tapering  spire 

Was  fading  in  the  blissful  heaven. 

Tlie  bell,  with  music  wild  yet  bland, 

Was  trembling  in  the  ancient  tower: 
It  was  not  swung  by  mortal  hand, 

But  by  the  Breath  of  Heavenly  Power. 
5fy  banting  heart  beat  high  and  fast 

As  that  same  breath  swept  stream-like  o'er  me 
.  Staggered,  with  quaking  joy,  I  passed 

Up  through  the  Dome  Which  rose  before  Ine. 
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No  pomp  of  words  can  paint  the  icene, 

Which  in  this  holy  pile  was  beaming. 
I  saw  the  windows1  chastened  sheen 

Through  forms  of  pious  martyrs  streaming; 
Saw  these  angelic  shapes  expand 

To  lustrous  life  and  beauty  glorious, 
And  with  them  sainted  women  stand, 

Whose  meekness  was  through  God  victorious. 

My  soul  was  lost  in  awe  and  love; 

Low  at  the  altar  sunk  I,  kneeling; 
The  splendors  of  the  sky  above 

Were  pictured  on  the  gorgeous  ceiling. 
Again  I  look!  and  there  behold 

A  sight  too  glorious  for  a. mortal:— 
Each  mighty  arch  was  backward  rolled, 

And  open  heaven's  eternal  portal. 

What  majesty  I  there  beheld, 

Unveiled  to  my  adoring  wonder — 
What  heavenly  music  clearer  swelled 

Than  trumpet's  clang  or  organ's  thunder — 
No  might  oflanguage  can  reveal: 

Yet  would'st  thou  feel  this  bliss  unbounded, 
Heed  earnestly  the  muffled  peal, 

Which  through  yon  lonely  wood  resounded! 
Hartford,  Ct.  Jpril,  1847.^ 
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GEN.  GREENE'S  RETREAT  THROUGH  THE  CAROLINAS. 


BT    J.  T.   HEADLET. 


To  understand  the  ground  over  which  this  remarkable  retreat 
was  performed,  it  is  necessary  only  to  glance  at  a  map.  Three 
large  rivers  rise  in  the  north-west  parts  of  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  flow  in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
lower,  or  more  southern  one,  is  the  Catawba,  which  empties  into 
the  Santee.  The  next,  north  of  it,  and  nearly  parallel,  is  the 
Yadkin,  emptying  into  the  Pedee.  The  last,  and  more  northern, 
is  the  Dan,  which  soon  leaves  its  south-easterly  direction,  and 
winds  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  Virginia  line,  and  finally 
falls  into  the  Roanoke.  Greene  was  now  on  the  Catawba,  or 
most  southern  river,  and  directed  his  steps  north — his  line  of 
progress  cutting  the  Yadkin  and  Dan.  To  place  a  deep  river  be- 
tween two  armies,  effectually  separates  them  for  some  time,  while 
a  retreating  nrmv  between  one  and  a  powerful  adversary,  is  almost 
•ore  to  be  ruined.  Therefore,  the  great  effort  of  Coinwallis  was 
to  overtake  his  weak  enemy  somewhere  between  the  rivers,  while 
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the  latter  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  a  deep  stream  dividing 
him  and  his  foe.  Greene  was  now  across  the  Catawba,  which, 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  prevented  Comwallis  from  crossing. 
But  at  length  it  began  to  subside,  and  the  latter  determined,  by 
a  night  march  to  a  private  ford  near  Salisbury,  to  deceive  his  an- 
tagonist, and  cross  without  opposition.  But  Greene  had  been 
on  the  alert,  and  stationed  a  body  of  militia  there  to  dispute  the 
passage.  At  day  break  the  British  column  was  seen  silently  ap- 
proaching the  river.  A  deep  hush  was  on  every  thing,  broken 
only  by  the  roar  of  the  swollen  waters,  and  not  a  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  shore.  Twilight  still  rested  on  the  forest, 
and  the  turbid  foam-covered  stream  looked  doubly  appalling  in 
the  gloom.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  British  com- 
mander, as  he  reined  up  his  steed  on  the  slippery  banks,  looked  long 
and  anxiously  on  the  farther  side.  There  all  was  wild  and  si- 
lent ;  but  faint  flashes  of  the  American  fires,  in  the  woods,  told 
too  well  that  he  had  been  forestalled.  Still,  the  order  to  advance 
was  given,  and  the  column  boldly  entered  the  channel.  With 
muskets  poised  above  their  heads  to  keep  them  dry,  and  leaning 
against  each  other  to  steady  their  slippery  footing,  the  grenadiers 
pushed  forward.  As  they  advanced  the  water  deepened,  until  it 
flowed  in  a  strong,  swift  current,  up  to  their  waists.  The  cavalry 
went  plunging  through,  but  the  rapid  stream  bore  many  of  them, 
both  horses  and  riders,  downward  in  the  darkness.  The  head  of 
the  column  had  already  reached  the  centre  of  the  river,  when  the 
voices  of  the  sentinels  rung  through  the  darkness,  and  the  next 
moment  their  guns  flashed  through  the  storm.  The  Americans, 
five  hundred  in  number,  immediately  poured  in  a  destructive  vol- 
ley, but  "*the  British  troops  pressed  steadily  forward.  Soldier  after 
soldier  rolled  over  in  the  flood,  and  Comwallis'  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him ;  but  the  noble  animal,  with  a  desperate  effort,  carried  his 
rider  to  the  bank  before  he  fell.  The  intrepid  troops  at  length 
reached  the  shore,  and  routed  the  militia.  Comwallis  was  now 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  his  antagonist,  and  prepared  to 
follow  up  his  advantage  with  vigor.  But  the  latter  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the  Catawba,  than  he  ordered  the 
retreat  to  the  Yadkin.  Through  the  drenching  rain  and  deep  mud, 
scarcely  halting  to  eat  or  rest,  the  ragged  troops  dragged:  their 
weary  way,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  the  river  and  commen- 
ced crossing.  In  the  meantime,  the  recent  rains  had  swollen  this 
river  also,  so  that  by  the  time  Greene  had  safely  effected  the  pas- 
sage, the  current  was  foaming  by  on  a  level  with  its  banks.  He 
had  urged  every  thing  forward  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  at  mid- 
night, just  as  the  last  of  the  rear  guard  were  embarking  they  were  sa- 
luted with  a  volley  from  the  advanced  guard  of  the  British.  When 
the  morning  light  broke  over  the  scene,  there  lay  the  two  armies 
within  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  blessed  Yadkin  surging  and  roar- 
ing in  threatening  accents  between,  as  if  on  purpose  to  daunt  the 
invaders  from  its  bosom.  Stung  into  madness  at  this  second  es- 
cape of  their  enemy,  fhe  English  lined  the  shore  with  artillery, 
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and  opened  a  fierce  cannonade  on  the  American  camp.  But  the 
army,  protected  by  an  elevated  ridge,  rested  quietly  and  safely  be- 
hind it.  In  a  little  cabin,  just  showing  its  roof  above  the  rocks, 
Greene  took  up  his  quarters,  and  while  his  troops  were  reposing, 
commenced  writing  his  despatches.  The  enemy  suspecting  the 
American  general  had  established  himself  there,  directed  his  ar- 
tillery upon  it,  and  soon  the  rocks  rung  with  the  balls  that  smoked 
and  bounded  from  their  sides.  It  was  not  lone  before  the  roof  of 
the  cabin  was  struck,  and  (he  shingles  and  clapboards  began  to 
fly  about  in  every  direction — but  the  stem  warrior  within  never 
once  looked  up,  and  wrote  on  as  calmly  as  if  in  his  peaceful  home. 

Four  days  the  British  general  tarried  on  the  shores  of  the  Yad- 
kin, and  then,  as  the  waters  subsided,  again  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion. Moving  lower  down  the  river,  he  crossed  over,  and  started 
anew  after  his  adversary.  But  the  latter,  ever  vigilant,  was  al- 
ready on  his  march  for  Guilford,  where  he  resolved  to  make  a 
stand,  and  strike  this  bold  Briton  to  the  heart.  But  on  reaching 
Guilford,  he  learned,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  reinforcements  prom* 
ised  him  had  not  arrived.  The  English  army  was  nearly  double 
that  of  his  own,  and  all  well-tried,  disciplined  soldiers;  and  be 
knew  it  would  be  madness  to  give  battle  on  such  disadvantageous 
terms.  There  was,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  retreat,  and  this 
had  now  become  a  difficult  matter.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
sustain  himself  at  Guilford,  he  had  suffered  his  enemy  to  approach 
so  near,  and  block  him  in  so  effectually,  that  there  was  but  one 
possible  way  of  escape.  Cornwallis  at  last  deemed  his  proy  se- 
cure. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  this  battle  of  manoeuvres  again  com- 
menced, and  the  two  armies,  now  only  twenty-five  miles  apart, 
stretched  forward.  Cornwallis  supposed  his  adversary  would 
make  for  the  upper  fords  of  the  Dan,  as  there  was  nothing  but  fer- 
ries below,  and  hence  put  his  army  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
crush  him  at  once ;  but  Greene  quietly  withdrew  towards  the 
Lower  Dan,  where  he  ordered  boats  to  be  congregated,  in  which 
he  could  transport  his  troops  over.  His  object  in  this  was  two- 
fold ;  first,  to  place  a  deep  instead  of  a  fordable  river  between  him 
and  his  formidable  adversary,  and  secondly,  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  Vir- 
ginia. Discovering  at  once  the  error  under  which  Cornwallis 
labored,  he  added  to  it  by  sending  a  large  detachment  to  manoeu- 
vre in  front,  as  if  the  upper  fords  were  indeed  the  object  of  his  ef- 
forts. Col.  Williams  commanded  this  chosen  body  of  men,  and 
marched  boldly  against  the  entire  English  army.  The  British 
commander,  thinking  it  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans, 
began  hastily  to  contract  his  lines,  and  make  preparations  for  a 
fierce  resistance.  This  detained  his  march,  and  allowed  Greene 
to  get  a  start,  without  which  he  must  inevitably  have  been  lost. 
The  English  were  without  baggage ;  indeed,  the  whole  army  had 
been  converted  into  light  infantry,  which  enabled  it  to  move  with 
much  more  alacrity  than  that  of  the  Americans.      It  was  now  the 
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dead  of  winter — the  roads  of  to-day  were  filled  deep  with  mud,  and 
to-morrow  frozen  hard,  presenting  a  mass  of  rugged  points  to  the 
soldiers'  feet,  through  which  or  over  which  they  were  compell- 
ed to  drag  themselves,  urged  on  by  the  fear  of  destruction.  In 
the  meantime  Cornwallis,  apprised  of  his  error,  began  the  pursuit 
in  good  earnest.  But  that  gallant  rear-guard  of  Williams  kept  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  slowly  retreating,  but  still  present— ever 
bending  like  a  brow  of  wrath  on  the  advancing  enemy.  The 
fate  of  the  American  army  rested  on  its  firmness  and  skill,  and 
every  officer  in  it  seemed  to  feel  the  immense  trust  committed  to 
his  care.  There  were  Lee's  gallant  legion,  and  Washington's 
heavy  mounted,  desperate  horsemen,  heroes  every  one.  Vigilant, 
untiring,  brave,  they  hovered  with  such  a  threatening  aspect  around 
the  advancing  columns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  march  in  close 
order  to  prevent  an  attack.  The  least  negligence,  the  least  over- 
sight, ami  the  blow  would  fall  like  lightning.  Never  did  a  rear- 
guard behave  more  gallantly.  The  men  were  allowed  only  three 
hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  but  one  meal  a  day.  By 
starting  and  pushing  forward  three  hours  before  daylight,  they 
were  enabled  to  get  a  breakfast,  and  this  was  the  last  repast  till 
next  morning.  Yet  the  brave  fellows  bore  all  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  and  night  after  night,  and  day  after  day,  presented  the  same 
determined  front  to  the  enemy.  Cornwallis,  believing  for  a 
while  that  he  had  the  whole  American  force  in  front,  rejoiced  in 
its  proximity,  knowing  that  when  it  reached  the  river  it  must  per- 
ish— then  Virginia  would  lie  open  to  his  victorious  arms,  and  the 
whole  South  be  prostrate.  But  when  he  at  length  discovered  his 
mistake,  he  strained  forward  with  desperate  efforts. 

In  the  meanwhile,  that  fleeing  army  presented  a  most  heart-ren- 
ding spectacle.  Half  clad,  and  many  of  them  barefoot,  with  only 
one  blanket  for  every  four  men,  they  toiled  through  the  mire,  or 
left  their  blood  on  the  frozen  ground — pressing  on  through  the  win- 
try storm  and  cold  winds  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  life.  At 
night  when  they  snatched  a  few  moments'  repose,  three  soldiers 
would  stretch  themselves  on  the  damp  ground  under  one  blanket, 
and  the  fourth  keep  watch:  and  happy  were  those  who  had  even 
this  scanty  covering.  Over  bills,  through  forests,  across  streams, 
they  held  their  anxious  way,  drenched  by  the  rains,  and  chilled  by 
the  water  through  which  they  waded — and,  unprotected  and  uncov- 
ered, were  compelled  to  dry  their  clothes  by  the  heat  of  their  own 
bodies.  Greene  saw  their  distress  with  bitter  grief,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped — his  cheering  words  and  bright  example  were  all 
he  could  give  them.  Now  hurrying  along  his  exhausted  columns, 
and  now  anxiously  listening  to  bear  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
guns  in  the  distance,  he  became  a  prey  to  the  most  wasting  anxie- 
ty. From  the  time  he  had  set  out  for  the  camp  of  Morgan,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  he  had  not  taken  off  his  clothes;  while 
not  an  officer  in  the  army  was  earlier  in  the  saddle,  or  later  out  of 
it,  than  he.  But  undismayed — his  strong  soul  fully  resolved  yet 
to  conquer — he  surveyed  with  a  calm,  stern  eye,  the  dangen  that 
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thickened  around  him.  Should  the  rear-guard  fail,  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  save  him — but  it  should  not  fail.  Every  deep-laid 
plan  was  thwarted,  every  surprise  disconcerted,  and  every  sudden 
movement  to  crush  it  eluded  by  its  tireless,  sleepless  leaders. — 
Often  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy's  vanguard,  the  excited 
soldiers  wished  to  return  the  fire ;  but  the  stern  orders  to  desist 
were  obeyed,  and  the  two  tired  armies  toiled  on.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful race  for  life,  and  right  nobly  was  it  run. 

At  length  the  main  army  arrived  within  forty  miles  of  the  ferry 
boats  which  were  to  place  a  deep  river  between  them  and  the  foe, 
and  hope  quickened  every  step.  All  night  long  they  swept  onward 
through  the  gloom,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  another  day  would 
place  the  object  for  which  they  struggled  within,  their  grasp.  On 
that  same  cold  and  slippery  night  the  noble  rear-guard,  slowly 
retreating,  suddenly  saw,  at  twelve  o'clock,  watch-fires  blazing 
in  the  distance.  There  then  lay  the  army,  for  which  they  had 
struggled  so  nobly  and  suffered  so  much,  overtaken  at  last,  and 
sure  to  fall.  In  this  fearful  crisis,  that  gallant  band  paused  and  held 
a  short  consultation  ;  and  then  resolved,  with  one  accord,  to  throw 
themselves  in  an  overwhelming  charge  on  the  English  army,  and 
rolling  it  back  on  itself,  by  a  sacrifice  as  great  as  it  was  glorious, 
secure  a  few  more  hours  of  safety  to  those  they  were  protecting. 
This  noble  devotion  was  spared  such  a  trial ;  the  fires  were  indeed 
those  kindled  by  Greene's  soldiers,  but  the  tired  columns  had  depart- 
ed, and  staggering  from  want  of  repose  and  food,  were  now 
stretching  forward  through  the  midnight,  miles  in  advance.  Corn- 
wallis,  when  he  arrived  at  the  smouldering  camp-fires,  believed 
himself  almost  up  with  Greei.e,  and  allowing  his  troops  but  a  few 
moments'  repose,  marched  all  night  long.  In  the  morning  his 
van  was  close  upon  the  rear  of  that  firm  guard.  Now  came  the 
last  prodigious  effort  of  the  British  commander — that  rear  guard 
must  fall,  and  with  it,  Greene,  or  all  his  labor  and  sacrifice  would 
be  in  vain.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dan  he  had  resolved  to  bury  the 
American  army,  and  if  human  effort  and  human  energy  could 
effect  it,  it  should  be  done.  His  steady  columns  closed  more 
threateningly  and  rapidly  on  the  guard,  pushing  it  fiercely  before 
them,  and  scorning  all  meaner  success,  pressed  forward  for  the 
greater  prize.  Still  Lee's  intrepid  legion,  and  Washington's  fear- 
less horsemen,  hung  black  and  wrathful  around  their  path,  striv- 
ing desperately,  but  in  vain,  to  check  their  rapid  advance.  On, 
on,  like  racers  approaching  the  goal,  they  swept  over  the  open 
country,  driving  every  thing  before  them. 

But  at  noon  a  single  horseman  was  seen  coming,  in  a  swift  gal- 
lop, up  the  road  along  which  Greene  had  lately  passed.  Every  eye 
watched  him  as  he  approached,  and  as  he  reined  his  panting 
Steed  up  beside  the  officer  of  that  exhausted,  but  still  resolute 
band,  and  exclaimed,  u  The  army  is  over  the  river"  a  loud  huzza 
tent  the  air. 

The  main  portion  of  the  guard  was  now  hastily  dispatched  by 
the  shortest  route  to  the  ferry,  while  Lee  still  hovered  with  his 
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legion  in  front  of  Comwallis.  As  the  former  approached  the  river, 
they  saw  Greene,  wan  and  haggard,  standing  on  the  shore,  and 
gazing  anxiously  up  the  road  by  which  they  were  expected  to 
appear.  His  army  was  over,  but  he  had  remained  behind  to  learn 
the  fate  of  that  noble  guard,  and  if  necessary,  to  fly  to  its  relief. 
His  eye  lightened  with  exultation,  as  he  saw  the  column  rush 
orward  to  the  river  with  shouts  which  were  echoed  in  deafening 
accents  from  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  troops 
were  crowded  with  the  utmost  dispatch  into  the  boats  and  hast- 
ened over.  Scarcely  were  they  safely  landed,  before  the  banks 
shook  beneath  the  hurried,  heavy  tramp  of  Lee's  legion,  as  it  came 
thundering  on  towards  the  ferry.  The  next  moment  the  shores 
rung  with  the  elatter  of  armor,  as  those  bold  riders  dismount- 
ed, and  leaped  into  the  boats  ready  to  receive  them.  The  horses 
were  pushed  into  the  water  after  them,  and  the  black  mass 
disappeared  in  the  gloom.  In  a  few  moments  lights  dancing 
along  the  farther  shore,  told  of  their  safe  arrival,  and  a  shout  that 
made  the  welkin  ring  went  up  from  the  American  camp.  Lee 
was  the  last  man  that  embarked ;  he  would  not  stir  till  his  brave 
dragoons  were  all  safe ;  and  as  the  boat  that  bore  him  touched 
the  shore,  the  tread  of  the  British  van  echoed  along  the  banks  he 
had  just  left.  The  pursuing  columns  closed  rapidly  in  towards  the 
river,  but  the  prey  they  thought  within  their  grasp  had  escaped. 
Not  a  boat  was  left  behind,  and  Comwallis  saw  with  the  keenest 
anguish,  a  deep  broad  river  rolling  between  him  and  his  foe.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment ;  his  baggage  had  all  been  destroyed 
in  vain,  and  this  terrible  march  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
made,  only  to  be  retraced. 

But  no  pen  can  describe  the  joy  and  exultation  that  reigned  in 
the  American  camp  that  night.  The  army  received  that  gallant 
rear  guard  with  open  arms,  and  hailed  them  as  their  deliverers. 
Forgot  was  all — their  lacerated  feet,  and  stiffened  limbs,  and  emp- 
ty stomachs  and  scanty  clothing — and  even  the  wintry  wind  swept 
by  unheeded  in  the  joy  of  their  escape.  Together  they  sat  down 
and  recounted  their  toils,  and  asked,  each  of  the  other,  his  perils 
and  hardships  by  the  way.  Laughter,  and  mirth,  and  songs,  and 
all  the  reckless  gaiety  of  a  camp  from  which  restraint  is  taken, 
made  the  shores  echo.  But  it  was  with  sterner  pleasure  Greene 
contemplated  his  escape ;  and  as  he  looked  on  the  majestic  river, 
rolling  its  broad,  deep  current  onward  in  the  star-light,  a  mountain 
seemed  to  lift  from  his  heart.  He  listened  to  the  boisterous  mirth 
about  him,  only  to  rejoice  that  so  many  brave  fellows  had  been 
snatched  from  the  enemy ;  then  turned  to  his  tent  to  ponder  on 
Disposition,  and  resolve  what  next  to  do. 

Thus  ended  this  glorious  retreat.  It  had  been  conducted  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  a  country  not  furnishing  a 
single  defile  in  which  a  stand  could  be  made.  Three  large  rivers 
had  been  crossed,  forests  traversed — and  through  rain  and  mud,  and 
over  frost  and  ice,  Greene  had  fled  for  twenty  days,  baffling 
every  attempt  of  his  more  powerful  antagonist  to  force  him  to  a 
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decisive  action.  For  the  skill  in  which  it  was  planned,  the  resolu- 
tion and  energy  with  which  it  was  carrried  through,  and  the  dis- 
tance traversed,  it  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  and 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  feats  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  It  covered  Greene  with  more  glory  than  a  victory 
could  have  done,  and  stamped  him  at  once  the  great  commander. 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

PROLOGUE. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  either  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  to  describe,  by  a  series  of  pictures,  the 
manners,  fashions  and  every-day  life  of  Rome  during  the  classical 
era  of  her  history.  Books  of  antiquities  or  archaeology  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  confused  medley  of  isolated  items.  Alphabetical 
dictionaries  are  worse,  because  in  them  the  same  faults  are  com- 
mitted systematically.  Annotations  are  the  hay  and  stubble  of 
classical  learning ;  elaborately  dry.  "  Excursions,'9  (as  they  are 
called,)  are  rambling  enough  perhaps,  but  the  reader  feels  that, 
however  beautiful  the  subject  through  which  he  is  wandering  may 
be,  he  has  a  pedant  and  a  bore  at  his  side.  The  novelist  is  some- 
times attacked  with  a  learned  fever,  and  locates  his  scene  in  the 
court  of  Augustus  or  Nero ;  but  his  sketches  of  Roman  manners  are 
always  extravagant,  or  incorrect,  or  superficial,  or  merely  fanciful. 
Yet  through  such  channels  as  these  must  we  gather  all  our  infor- 
mation concerning  the  most  wonderful  social  life,  that  was  ever 
known  in  the  world.  Scholars,  perhaps,  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this.  They  have  Virgil,  Catullus,  Terence,  Plautus,  Pliny 
and  Martial  for  guide-books  and  can  go  to  Rome  any  day.  But 
common  readers  suffer  for  this  deficiency  in  our  literature.  So 
general  is  ignorance  upon  the  topics  before  alluded  to,  that  a  plain 
story,  setting  forth  the  daily  routine  of  Roman  habits  and  manners, 
would,  it  is  very  likely,  be  greeted  with  strong  surprise,  if  not  with 
flat  incredulity  on  the  part  of  most  readers. 

The  present  uses  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome  appear  to 
be  threefold :  first,  to  form  the  staple  of  rhetorical  illustrations  to 
historians,  the  orators  of  great  civic  "  occasions,"  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  debaters:  secondly,  to  furnish  silken  tourists  with  themes 
for  rhapsodies  in  prose,  whenever  they  come  within  range  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  or  Trajan's  pillar;  thirdly,  to  supply  school  boys 
and  college  students  with  valuable  text-books.  By  this  barbarous 
method  it  has  become  generally  understood,  that  Rome  was  the 
genuine  reflex  of  Daniel's  vision  of  the  fourth  beast,  with  its  iron 
teeth  and  feet  that  crushed  the  nations — the  centre  of  a  rude,  war^ 
like  monarchy :  that  Rome  was  also  well-stocked  with  fine  build" 
inge  of  the  Grecian  order,  whose  ruins  still  remain ;  and  finally 
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that  she  was  the  nurse  of  various  great  orators,  poets  and  histori- 
ans. But  in  addition  to  these  thoroughly  established  facts,  the 
attentive  student  may  learn  that  the  evidences  of  civilization,  ele- 
gance and  refinement,  which  marked  the  interior  life  of  Old  Rome, 
are  such  as  might  properly  make  us  blush — not  perhaps  for  the  at- 
tainments of  modern  society,  but  for  our  over-estimation  of  our 
own  progress. 

Rome  was  not  the  City  of  Empire  for  nothing.     The  glowing 
eulogy  of  Martial — 

Rome,  the  Goddess  of  the  World, 
Mistress  of  the  nations  reckoned, 
Has  no  equal  and  no  second — 

was  not  applied  merely  because  a  circle  drawn  in  the  sand  by  one 
of  her  victorious  generals  around  a  remote  people  united  them  in 
firm  allegiance  to  an  empire,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  saw 
nothing,  conceived  nothing.  Her  conquests  extended  farther. — 
The  city  was  a  great  temple  of  trophies.  Besides  the  sacred 
shields,  the  embroidered  flags,  the  coat  of  mail  torn  from  the  hos- 
tile chieftain,  the  trappings  of  horses,  the  buckles  and  spears 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  her  pagan  edifices,  she  exhibited  the 
spoils  of  her  tributaries  in  the  household  luxury  and  elegance 
which  abounded  through  her  private  dwellings:  the  harvest  of  u 
commerce  planted  by  the  sword. 

The  Roman  knight  at  morning  threw  off  his  coverlet  wrought 
with  needle  work  at  Babylon,  and  raised  the  tapestry  of  Tyre  which 
hung  before  the  entrance  of  his  chamber.  He  entered  his  bath- 
room, the  walls  of  which  glistened  with  the  marble  of  Alexandria 
beautifully  adorned  with  Numidian  carvings.  He  ascended  to 
his  dining-room,  furnished  with  Grecian  statuary  and  pictures,  sunk 
upon  his  Persian  couch,  and,  instead  of  sitting  at  table  like  his 
sturdy  ancestors,  reclined  after  the  fashion  of  the  conquered  East. 
He  wrote  his  letters  upon  paper  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
Ptolemies,  and  read  from  parchment  manufactured  at  Pergamus. 
He  anointed  himself  with  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  the  Happy.  The 
iron  of  Spain  served  him  for  weapons.  His  dice  were  made  from 
the  ivory  of  India.  He  won  his  races  with  the  horses  of  Epirus. 
Around  the  neck  of  his  wife  hung  pearls  from  the  German  Ocean. 
His  funeral  litter  was  borne  by  slaves  from  beyond  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  his  lifeless  remains  turned  to  dust  in  a  tomb  of  porphyry, 
quarried  in  the  islands  of  the  jEgean.  All  this  display  could  be 
made  at  Rome,  and  yet  no  item  be  borrowed  from  a  nation  which 
did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  name.  Mag- 
nificence, which  had  so  vast  a  treasury  of  supply,  can  hardly  be 
estimated,  and  of  course  not  justly  described.  It  is  however  but 
fair  that  such  facts  should  excite  curiosity,  and  induce  us  to  try  to 
lift  the  curtain  which  hides  the  interior  of  Roman  civilization. 

If  the  reader  will  have  patience  to  follow  us  in  the  masquer* 
ade,  through  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  conduct  him,  he  may  en* 
counter  many  objects  aew  and  strange.  But  he  should  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  whole  series  is  rather  intended  to  remind  scholars 
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what  ought  to  be  done,  -than  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  may  be 
done. 

It  is  our  intention  to  write  for  English  readers ;  including  those 
whose  virgin  minds  are  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages.  To  accomplish  this,  all  Latin  words  will  be  carefully 
excluded :  at  least  as  nearly  all  as  possible. 

The  subiects  will  be  selected  at  random:  vet  it  is  likelv  that 
every  subject  will  involve  more  or  fewer  general  statements  with 
regard  to  Roman  life  and  manners. 

No  fanciful  pictures  will  be  drawn.  Every  statement  will  be 
founded  on  fact.  If  in  grouping,  (in  order  to  give  more  vivacity 
to  the  sketches,)  probability  is  consulted  instead  of  actual  knowl- 
edge, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  details  are  accurate,  although 
their  connection  may  be  conjectural.  This  will  not  affect  the  just- 
ness of  the  representation,  in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  Ro- 
man Interior  Life. 

I. 

A   ROMAN  BOOK.  ' 

We  must  suppose,  friendly  reader,  that,  by  some  wonderful  ne- 
cromancy, Rome,  as  she  was  under  her  Emperors,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  rest  of  the  world  still  holds 
on  its  daily  routine,  undisturbed  by  our  classic  dream.  In  this 
manner  we  shall  be  enabled  to  feel  the  contrasts  and  resemblances 
of  ancient  and  modern  civilization. 

Remember,  we  are  now  in  Rome. 

Shall  we  visit  a  bookstore  ?  There  are  several  grouped  togeth- 
er, forming  a  Bookseller's  Row,  in  the  street  called  Argilelum. 
You  will  hardly  find  another  book-market  any  where  else  in  Rome. 
In  this  street  you  will  observe  the  temples  and  statues  of  Ver- 
tumnus  and  Janus,  the  gods  of  merchandise.  Between  the  two 
and  in  the  finest  part  of  the  market-place,  (from  which  circum- 
stance you  can  infer  the  rank  and  importance  which  the  trade  holds 
in  Rome,)  is  the  piazza  of  the  brothers  Sosius.  Sosii  they  are 
called — the  brothers  Harper  of  the  ancient  craft.  By  the  way, 
they  are  Horace's  booksellers,  and  have  sold  many  a  copy  of  those 
vivacious  sketches  of" human  nature,  full  of  pointedness  and  ame- 
nity, which,  notwithstanding  their  strong  infusion  of  satire  and 
poetry,  he  has  modestly  published  under  the  name  of  "  discourses." 
Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  seems  to  have  no  particular  favorite 
among  the  book-sellers.  So  great  was  the  rush  for  his  volumes, 
when  they  first  appeared,  on  account  of  their  sparkling  wit  and 
close  personalities,  that  he  was  obliged  to  distribute  them  among 
various  tradesmen.  He  has  advertised  in  different  epigrams,  at 
least  four,  of  whom  his  works  may  be  obtained.  Martial  never 
teems  to  have  an  appreciation  of  what  Ovid,  Horace  and  Virgil, 
talked  so  prettily  about — immortality — but  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
abont  the  pence  which  his  writings  ought  to  bring  him.    In  this 
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latter  connection,  be  does  not  forget  to  make  frequent  mention  of 
his  booksellers.  One  of  them  is  located  opposite  the  market-place 
of  Caesar.  He  was  once  a  slave,  I  believe,  and  his  name  is  At- 
rectus.  The  street,  you  will  observe,  is  full  of  booksellers,  private 
residences,  temples  of  the  deities,  tailors  and  shoemakers.  The 
house  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  is  situated  in  some  part  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  remember  one  of  Martial's  epigrams,  into  which  he 
introduces  Atrectus.  It  contains  some  useful  hints  on  book-bor- 
rowing, and  I  will  repeat  it. 

Every  day  Lupcrcus  meets  me, 

Takes  my  hand  and  thus  he  greets  me; 

''  Martial,  it  would  give  me  joy, 

Could  I  only  send  a  boy 

All  your  Epigrams  to  borrow: 

I'll  return  them  on  the  morrow," 

Pray,  Lupercus,  spare  the  lad: 

lleally,  'l  would  be  quite  too  bad, 

Should  you  send  him  all  the  way 

Up  16  Pirus,  where  I  stay. 

After  this  fatiguing  ramble 

Through  three  stories  he  must  scramble, 

O'er  three  tedious  pairs  of  stairs — 

Think  of  it.' — three  tedious  pairs. 

It  can  be  much  nearer  got; 

I'll  direct  you  to  the  spot. 

Argiletum  is  a  street, 

Where  we  very  often  meet. 

Opposite  to  Caesar's  lorum 

You  will  find  a  handsome  store-room  : 

Ever?  post  is  written  o'er 

With  a  catalogue  of  more 

Poets,  than  you  ever  deemed 

In  the  Muses'  temples  dreamed. 

When  you  reach  this  little  shop, 

Kepi  by  one  Atrectus*— stop  I 

Ask  for  mr;  he  will  himself 

Take  it  from  the  second  shelf, 

Hound  in  purple,  and  the  cover 

With  a  pumice  polished  over; 

Sold  for  five- pence — moderate,  quite. 

"  Pm  not  worth  it !" — Zounds,  yon  are  right ! 

Shall  we  enter  the  book-store  of  Atrectus?  As  Martial  has 
warned  us,  all  the  poets  are  advertised  on  the  door-posts.  We 
ascend  one  pair  of  stairs  or  steps  to  reach  the  apartment.  The 
room  is  filled  from  ceiling  to  floor  with  book-shelves,  some  of 
which  evidently  contain  choice  works,  being  fitted  with  doors  and 
ornamented  with  inlayings  of  glass.  The  shelves  are  numbered 
and  subdivided  into  what  the  Romans  prettily  call  "  nests."  The 
books  resemble  leather  cases,  of  gorgeous  colors  stamped  with  flar- 
ing titles  and  ornamented  with  ivory,  ebony  and  citron  wood  clasps. 
You  exclaim  at  once,  they  are  rolls,  not  volumes.  Think 
for  a  moment ;  what  is  a  volumen  or  volume  but  a  roll  ?  Hither, 
the  last  popular  work  of  the  season  is  brought,  not  by  hundreds 
of  copies  to  satisfy  large  "  orders,"  but  one  by  one,  m$  foal  as 
the  copyists  can  multiply  them. 
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Would  you  like  to  buy?  Remember  that  the  Roman  trader 
operates  entirely  on  the  one-price  system,  and  an  attempt  to  dicker 
will  only  provoke  surprise.  You  may  wonder  a  little  at  the  for- 
mality required  to  clinch  a  bargain ;  but  the  Roman  law  requires, 
in  order  to  complete  a  contract,  that  the  seller  should  announce  his 
willingness  to  sell  and  that  you  should  express  a  readiness  to  buy. 
You  can  get  credit,  if  you  choose,  and  the  debt  will  be  charged  on 
the  books  of  that  public  accountant,  who  keeps  a  money-table  in  a 
portico  not  far  off*.  But  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  paying  on 
the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  month.  Roman  creditors  rarely  grant 
"  extensions."  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  Horace  calls  the  first  day 
of  the  month  a  melancholy  season,  and  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  "  fleet/' 
because  it  recurs  so  often  with  its  sad  account  of  debts  contracted 
and  unpaid.  Books,  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  are  certainly 
cheap.  Martial's  book  of  three  hundred  epigrams — which  he  calfs 
small  because  it  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand ! — is  sold  for 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  cents  of  American  currency,  although  every 
line  and  letter  is  the  work  of  a  copyist ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  binding  in  purple  parchment.  It  is  really  to  be  regretted,  that  I 
cannot  inform  you  how  many  editions  of  popular  works  have  been 
sold.     It  cannot  even  be  conjectured. 

Perhaps  you  are  curious  to  know  where  books  are  made.  You 
must  not  confound  things;  you  are  now  in  a  taberna  or  store,  not 
in  an  offichia  or  work-shop.  By  the  way,  there  are  no  factories 
full  of  operatives  in  Rome.  A  work-shop  usuallv  contains  one  ar- 
tisan, who,  as  no  systematical  division  of  labor  is  in  vogue,  under- 
takes all  branches  of  his  business.  Unfortunately  for  your  curios- 
ity, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  book-bindery  or  shop  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  books  in  the  city.  The  successful  author  keeps  slaves, 
whose  peculiar  occupation  it  is  to  transcribe  and  "  bind"  copies  of 
his  works.  (The  mode  of  binding  will  be  explained  hereafter.) 
In  fact,  the  author  has  the  sole  risk  of  publication,  when  he  issues 
his  volume ;  not  a  very  startling  risk  it  is  true,  as  one  copy  makes 
an  edition.  To  be  sure,  I  have  read  somewhere,  that,  when  Pliny 
the  Elder  was  in  Spain,  he  was  offered  about  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  for  his  "  common-place  books" — probably  a  desultory  col- 
lection of  facts  by  that  miracle  of  learning.  This  work  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumes,  but  was 
not  as  large  at  the  time  of  the  offer.  For  what  purpose  the  work 
was  wanted  by  the  would-be  purchaser,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  his  design  was  to  obtain  the  priv- 
ilege of  publication.  If  this  was  his  object,  he  must  have  expect- 
ed, in  order  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  sale  of  the  work  at 
the  cheap  rate  for  which  books  are  sold  at  Rome,  to  have  disposed 
of  several  thousand  copies  !  It  is  very  confidently  stated  that  the 
first  copy-right  was  granted  in  Venice  in  1469.  Roman  honor, 
however,  is  as  good  a  safeguard  against  abuses  of  an  author's 
right,  as  a  statute.  When  a  work  passes  the  confines  of  Italy,  it 
is  not  so  safe.  Copies  are  multiplied  by  other  hands  than  those 
of  the  author's  slaves.    If  England  will  but  look  minutely  into  her 
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own  history,  she  may  think  it  modest  to  cease  her  clamors  for  an 
International  copy-right  law,  to  protect  the  rights  of  British  authors 
in  foreign  countries.     Hear  what  Martial  says : 

rTif  not  a  loop  Rome's  listless  crowd 

Who  relish  Martini's  sparkling  grace, 
But  where  oar  eagles,  fierce  aod  proud, 

Shioe  io  the  frosty  air  of  Thrace, 
The  rough  centurion,  turning  o'er 
My  pages,  daily  wears  them  more. 
Nay,  BaiTAix  tingt  my  linet,  they  say, — 
Our  Island  conquest,  far  away. 
And  yet  what  boots  it  ?  this  my  pmru 
It  no**  tht  btiler  ;  haply  worse. 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  desire  to  investigate  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  hook-making.  As  I  have  mingled  a  little  with  our 
favorite  Roman  authors,  perhaps  I  can  explain  the  process. 

The  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  his  compositions  polished  to 
the  last  degree,  first  writes  his  work  on  a  tablet  of  white  or  col- 
ored wax,  that  is,  a  board  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  this  ma- 
terial. This  is  done,  for  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  correc- 
tion. Some  use  a  coarse  sort  of  paper,  from  which  erasures  can 
be  made  without  leaving  the  material  too  thin.  But  wax  is  pref- 
erable, because  the  writer  can  proceed  faster,  according  to  Quin- 
tilian,  who  estimates  that  considerable  time  is  consumed  by  fre- 
quently dipping  a  split  reed  into  ink,  as  is  necessary  when  paper  is 
used.  Instead  of  scratching  out  or  interlining  as  the  Roman  does 
who  uses  paper,  the  writer  merely  turns  his  iron  (not  steel)  pen 
upside  down  and  smoothes  the  wax,  where  the  mistake  is  made, 
with  the  broad  and  flat  end.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  waxen 
tablets  must  be  written  upon  slowly.  Some  of  the  trained  copy- 
ists can  keep  up  with  the  most  rapid  dictation.  Their  iron  pen 
is  called  a  stile. 

When  the  rough  manuscript  has  been  sufficiently  revised,  the 
book  manufacture  commences. 

Books  are  made  of  paper  or  parchment.*  You  cannot  of  course 
find  in  Rome  a  paper  factor}*,  where  the  whole  operation  of  mak- 
ing paper  can  be  observed.  Yet  there  are  work-shops  here  where 
it  is  polished,  dressed,  and  in  fact  made  over.  That  of  Fannius 
is  the  most  celebrated,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  location. 
The  plant  papyrus,  which  grows  in  the  stagnant  pools  of  Egypt  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  has  several  delicate  coats  of  bark.  These 
are  separated  into  as  thin  plates  as  possible  with  a  needle.  One 
membrane  is  then  spread  upon  a  table,  having  first  been  wet  with 
the  muddy  and  glutinous  waters  of  the  Nile.  Another  is  then  laid 
across  it  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  two  "grains"  represent  the 
warp  and  woof  of  a  web  of  cloth.    The  preparation  is  then  trim- 

•Our  word  "  parchment"  is  den  red  from  "  pergamentum."  When  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  prohibited  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy of  Eumenet,  king  of  Pergamus  and  a  rival  collector  of  maraineeat 
libraries,  the  latter  invented  the  ate  of  sheep-akin  for  manuscripts.  The  skta 
tans  ased  was  eaUed  M  pergamentum, w  in  honor  of  the  country  of  the  inventor. 
Oar  "  vellum  "  is  a  contraction  of  "  vetnlinttm,"  calf-skin. 
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med,  put  under  a  press  and  dried  in  the  sun.     I  suppose  that  the 
paper  thus  made  may  be  called  "  hot-pressed.1' 

But  at  Rome  new  processes  of  smoothing,  drying,  dressing,  pu- 
rifying and  rendering  it  pliable  have  been  discovered,  and  carried 
to  various  degrees  of  perfection.  As  religion  or  superstition  has 
been  the  mother  of  all  that  is  most  elegant  in  art  or  beautiful  in 
literature — of  architecture,  statuary  and  poetry — so  it  happened 
that  the  best  paper  was  originally  made  and  used  solely  for  sacred 
volumes.  For  this  reason  it  was  called  "  sacred  service"  paper. 
But  the  use  of  fine  paper  gradually  became  more  general,  and  the 
best  quality  was  called,  after  Rome's  second  emperor,  the  "  royal 
Augustan."  The  second  quality  was  called  from  the  queen  con- 
sort, *•  Livia's  paper:"  just  as  other  countries  have  since  had 
**  Prince  Albert's  own  foolscap"  and  •*  Victoria's  Imperial  Letter." 
But  times  and  emperors  change,  and  since  the  u  royal  Augustan," 
which  is  thin  and  likely  to  blot,  has  been  improved  into  a  more  un- 
exceptionable quality,  it  has  been  named  after  the  emperor  Claudi- 
us. But  this  is  not  the  only  method  of  christening  paper.  The 
skill  of  Fannius  in  the  manufacture  has  made  that  named  after  him 
celebrated  and  popular;  as  other  countries  have  their  "Hudson's" 
or  "  Butler's  superfine."  Various  sorts  of  paper  are  named  from 
the  place  where  it  is  manufactured.  We  have  in  Rome,  not  the 
4i  Southwark  Mills,"  but  the  "  Amphitheatre  Paper,"  so  called 
from  the  district  of  Alexandria  where  it  is  made.  The  most  supe- 
rior paper  is  called  from  its  size,  "  Long-Skin,"  corresponding  per- 
haps to  "  folio-post"  rather  than  foolscap.  Some  sheets  of  this  are 
a  foot  and  a.  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad.  It  is  highly  expensive 
and  was  used  by  Cicero  for  documents  of  extraordinary  value. 

The  instrument  used  in  Rome  for  writing  on  paper  is  a  reed, 
sharpened  into  the  shape  of  a  pen,  and  split  at  the  point.  This  is 
dipped  into  what  is  called  "  blacking;"  also  called  sepia.  Sepia, 
you  remember,  is  the  naturalist's  name  for  the  cuttle-fish,  which, 
when  likely  to  be  caught,  envelops  itself  in  an  inky  mist  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  escapes,  like  Juno,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  cloud.  Some  have  been  wild  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  cuttle-fish  is  itself  used  for  ink  here  in  Rome,  but  this  is  a  vain 
tradition,  no  doubt. 

The  author's  mysterious  duties  are  now  all  performed  and  the 
book  has  been  passed  over  to  the  slaves,  who  have  copied  it.  Let 
us  observe  one  of  these  literary  servants,  whom  we  shall  find  in 
Martial's  third  story  room  at  Pirus.  The  book  lies  in  scattered 
leaves  before  him.  (The  sheets  are  called  "  leaves"  because  leaves 
were  the  original  materials  for  writing.)  They  are  not  written  on 
both  sides,  as  the  voluminous  Pliny's  are  generally  filled.  This 
servant  is  called  a  "  paster"  or  "  gluer,"  and  there  is  a  monument 
existing  in  one  of  the  Roman  cemeteries  to  the  u  paster"  of  Tibe- 
rius. He  first  sticks  the  leaves  together  with  glue,  making  one 
bug  ptfie  °f  them.  Although  Roman  books  often  consist  of  se- 
veitj  volumes,  (Pliny's  Rhetoric  is  published  in  six,  while  all  the 
werits  of  the  matchless  Homer  are  in  one !)  a  volume  rarely  con- 
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sists  of  more  than  one  page,  and  a  page  is  never  composed  of  more 
than  twenty  leaves,  pasted  together.  Some  books  are,  it  is  true, 
divided  into  separate  leaves,  after  the  invention  of  Julius  Caesar— 
resembling  a  book  of  other  aud  more  modern  nations.  But  these 
are  rarely  any  thing  more  than  memorandum  books  or  public  doc- 
uments.* The  prolixity  of  the  latter — a  fault  of  theirs  peculiar  to 
all  ages  and  countries — makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
bound  in  this  form.  The  memorandum  books,  which  nearly  all 
the  Romans  carry,  are  a  set  of  ivory  or  box-wood  tablets  coated 
with  wax.  These  are  scratched  with  an  iron  pencil.  Observe 
yonder  young  knight  clasping  the  note-book,  which  his  servant  has 
just  handed  to  him,  to  his  breast.  It  contains  a  line  from  his  mis- 
tress. The  Roman  lover,  instead  of  notes  written  with  a  crow- 
quill  on  perfumed  paper  and  in  a  neat  envelope,  scratches  on  his 
memorandum  book,  gives  it  to  his  messenger  and  receives  her  an- 
swer beneath  his  own  request  or  invitation.  Vows,  written  in  wax, 
can  be  little  better  than  those  in  sand.  Bv  the  way,  do  not  laugh 
at  that  iron  pencil  as  being  unromantic.  Let  yonder  Roman  lord- 
ling  be  attacked,  and  his  stilet  will  become  a  stiletto..  It  was 
with  a  stile  that  Julius  Caesar  parried  the  thrusts  of  the  regicide 
Cassius.  It  was  a  stile  which  the  indignant  Roman  hurled  at  his 
emperor  and  judge,  when  the  facile  Claudius  admitted  a  shameless 
woman  to  testify  against  him. 

After  the  leaves  are  stuck  together  in  one  long  leaf,  the  end  of 
the  latter  is  glued  to  a  wand  of  wood,  around  which  the  sheet  is 
rolled  up.  Then  the  covers  of  hide  or  parchment  are  fastened 
around  them.  These  are  polished,  not  like  paper  with  a  boar's 
tooth,  but  with  a  pumice-stone.  In  fact,  the  latter  process  seems 
merely  to  be  the  rubbing  or  scraping  off  of  the  hair  or  furze,  and 
is  not  always  performed.  These  covers  are  next  dyed  with  pur- 
ple— a  custom  not  confined  to  Rome. 

An  ivory  clasp,  called  a  "  navel,"  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  scroll ;  or,  if  there  are  two,  thev  are  placed  near  to  the  ends. 
You  may  have  been  induced  heretofore  to  believe  that  these  orna- 
ments were  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  roller,  and  on  that  account 
called  "  horns."  Perhaps  you  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  what 
Tibullus  sings  in  his  elegy  to  his  book : 

"  Between  thy  covers  shine  thy  painted  horns." 

These  bosses  are  generally  of  ivory,  furnishing  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  rich  purple  of  the  cover. 

The  next  step  is  to  mark  on  the  side  the  title,  commonly  con- 
sisting merely  of  the  name  of  the  author,  in  vermilion  or  some  oth- 
er high  color.  Then  the  red  ribbons  are  tied,  one  to  each  cover: 
the  juice  of  cedar-wood  is  sprinkled  over  the  whole,  both  inside 
and  outside,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  book-moths  and  worms. 
The  work  is  done !    It  is  neatly  enveloped  in  "  merchant's  paper," 

•A  book  thus  bound  was  called  a  "  Codex,"  whence  comes  onr  "  cede.9 

tThis  sentence  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  word  "  stiletto,"  which  the 
Italians  originated!  and  which  we  have  adopted. 
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or  wrapping-paper,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  or  in  the  waste  leaf  of 
a  more  mortal  publication — a  custom  which  will  probably  prevail 
for  a  long  time  to  come — and  despatched  to  the  bookseller. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  Via  Sacra,  and  observe  among  the  crowd  who 
press  from  the  forum  over  its  flinty  pavement,  those  who  happen  to 
be  carrying  books.  We  may  learn  son; e thing  from  them.  Here 
loiters  a  young  lad,  whose  rarely  cheap  education  costs  but  a  cent 
and  half  a  year,  carrying  his  books  and  paper-slate  in  his  satchel, 
which  is  swung  over  his  left  shoulder  Near  this  child  of  inferior 
rank,  passes  another — a  young  scion  of  nobility — whose  books  are 
carried,  not  by  himself  in  a  satchel,  but  by  the  slave  who  treads  in 
his  lordly  footsteps,  and  has  a  box  under  his  arm.  This  person- 
age, with  the  two  narrow  stripes  of  purple  on  the  breast  of  his 
robe,  is  one  whose  prerogative  is  mighty  for  good  or  evil — a  tribune 
of  the  people.  He  is  carrying  a  huge  code  in  his  hands,  from 
which  he  will  soon  read  aloud  a  law  before  a  public  assembly.  In 
the  distance,  you  may  perceive  a  young  man  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  This  consists  of  several  leaves,  like  the  books  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  has  broken  the  waxen  seal  impressed  with  a  knightly 
ring,  snapped  the  thread  which  is  designed  to  betray  fraud,  and, 
as  he  approaches,  is  studying  the  postscript,  which  is  written  in  a 
single  line  crosswise  on  the  margin.  That  fellow,  who  dashes  by 
so  furiously,  is  a  courier,  with  a  royal  order  in  his  hand  for  relays 
of  horses.  It  consists  of  two  leaves  and  is  written  over  on  but  one 
side.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  specimen  of  the  "  royal  letters  pat- 
ent." Such  orders  only  last  until  a  certain  time,  when  they  be- 
come outlawed.  Pliny  the  Younger,  once  made  use  of  one  of 
them  to  expedite  the  journey  of  his  wife  to  visit  a  bereaved  rela- 
tive, and  his  bold  act  was  approved  by  his  royal  master,  Trajan. 
Here  is  hastening  a  Roman  maiden,  with  a  book  in  the  folds  of 
her  dress.  Very  likely,  it  is  a  copy  of  Martial's  latest  book  of  epi- 
grams ;  for  he  assures  us  that  the  ladies  are  extravagantly  fond  of 
his  writings.  He  evidently  thinks,  that  the  beautiful  sex  are  fond 
of  scandal. 

Is  it  your  wish  to  see  a  Roman  library  ?     Undoubtedly  you  are 

aware  of  that  remarkable  fact,  under  which  lurks  so  beautiful  a 

moral,  that  the  first  public  library  in  the  world  was  opened  in  the 

Temple  of  Liberty  at  Rome.     It  would  seem  that  Liberty  and 

the   Press  were  born  to  be  united,  the  world  over.     Ovid,  in  his 

lamentation  over  the  various  details  of  wretchedness,  to  which  his 

exile  subjects  him,  mentions  his  longings  for  the  libraries  of  Rome, 

and  colls  this,  to  which  I  just  alluded, 

The  fane,  where  Liberty  was  first  enshrined — 
The  first  asylum  of  recorded  Mind. 

Shall  we  enter  the  library  in  the  Capitol  (not  at  Washington,) 
where  the  public  archives  are  to  be  obtained:  which,  by  the  way, 
constituted  JDomitian's  sole  reading,  although  be  sent  to  Alexandria 
to  replace  the  miscellaneous  works  which  perished  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  old  Capitol  ?  Or  shall  we  seek  out  the  library  of 
r  austas,  (not  the  friend  of  Mephistophiles,)  where  Cicero  once  fed 
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himself  (to  use  his  own  expression)  with  books ;  or  to  that  of  Atti- 
cus,  where  this  true  Roman  gentleman  sat  under  his  bust  of  Aris- 
totle, perusing  the  works  of  his  literary  friends  ?  Or  would  you 
choose  that  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  at  his  Laurentine  villa,  through 
whose  windows  the  wintry  sun  streamed  during  its  whole  daily  cir- 
cuit ;  where  he  lay  listening  to  the  murmurs  and  the  roar  of  the 
sea,  or  poring  over  those  volumes  which  he  took  down  from  a 
closet  empanelled  in  the  wall,  and  were — as  he  most  wittily  said — 
books  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  re-read  ?  We  might  visit  that  of 
Silius  Italicus,  crowded  with  statues  and  busts,  eminent  among 
which,  is  that  of  his  idol,  Virgil.  If  we  select  the  library  of  any 
man  of  wealth,  we  shall  find  elegant  book-cases  distributed  around 
the  room;  exquisite  statues,  busts  and  pictures,  lining  the  walls; 
the  doors  of  the  cases  inlaid  with  glass,  and  the  ceiling  glistening 
with  the  same  material.  The  shelves  are  of  cedar  and  ebonv, 
filled  to  the  very  top  of  the  wall  with  volumes.  A  library  is  se- 
lected by  the  Roman  Dives  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  books, 
but  with  an  evident  partiality  for  gorgeous  bindings,  glaring  ti- 
tles, and  a  multitude  of  volumes — an  absurd  fancy  not  altogether 
Roman.  The  library  and  the  bath-room  stand  on  a  level,  as  ne- 
cessary ornaments  to  a  splendid  dwelling.  Books  are  bought  for 
the  same  purpose  as  Corinthian  vases  and  Greek  pictures ;  to  be 
the  furniture  of  a  supper-room  for  the  evening  party  in  Rome  is 
given  in  the  library.  Seneca,  in  rebuking  this  folly,  grows  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  declare  that  it  would  take  a  life-time  to  read  the 
titles  of  the  books  in  some  of  these  collections.  He  asks  the  rea- 
son of  this  profusion,  and  shrewdly  adds:  A  multitude  of  books 
oppresses  and  does  not  instruct  the  reader ;  it  is  better  to  devote 
yourself  to  a  few  books  than  to  ramble  through  many.  He  could 
tolerate  the  literary  avarice  of  a  bookish  virtuoso,  but  disdained  the 
desecration  of  the  works  of  genius  to  be  the  machinery  of  foppery. 
He  says:  I  would  of  course  pardon  this  profusion,  if  it  sprung  from 
an  excessive  passion  for  study,  but  these  books  are  the  toys  of  ex- 
quisitism ;  and  the  works  of  men,  whom  their  genius  has  made 
sacred,  are  accumulated,  like  their  busts,  for  the  sake  of  display 
and  to  grace  our  walls. 

If  you  have  kindly  followed  me  thus  far,  curious  reader,  in  my 
desultory  saunterings  among  the  paper  shops,  book-stores  and  li- 
braries of  old  Rome,  perhaps  I  cannot  bid  you  "  au  re  voir"  with  a 
better  word  of  parting,  than  by  reminding  you  of  a  beautiful  su- 
perstition, which  exists  here  in  this  pagan  city.  It  is  founded  on 
almost  Christian  sentiments,  which  I  trust  you  are  too  profound  to 
despise,  though  you  stand  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  wherein  Tra- 
jan was  but  lately  deliberating  concerning  the  best  method  of  u  pun- 
ishing" the  followers  of  Christ  It  is  passing  strange  that  such  a 
superstition  should  be  so  strongly  set  forth  by  Plautus,  a  dashing 
delineator  of  common  life,  who  revels  in  the  satire,  humor,  and 
broad  caricature  of  the  stage.  But  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  the  pro- 
logue of  his  plans,  entitled  "  The  Cable."  The  speaker  in  Arc- 
turus,  who  is  explaining  his  own  prerogative  and  dial  of  the  other 
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watchers  of  the  nightly  sky.  He  mentions  a  "  book  of  remem* 
brance"  kept  by  Jupiter  on  high,  in  which  the  evil  acts  of  meu 
are  recorded,  and  the  other  book,  containing  a  register  of  human 
virtues.  But  let  us  listen  to  Arcturus.  My  paraphrase  will  not 
exaggerate  to  the  least  degree  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  original. 

We  are  Jove's  sentinels :  thus,  every  even, 
Potted  along  the  azure  fields  of  heaven, 
To  note,  with  burning  eyes,  the  restless  flo* 
Of  human  action  in  the  world  below  ; 
To  learn  whom  riches  curse  and  whom  they  bless  ; 
To  mark  fidelity  and  gentleness  ; 
Observing  those,  whose  claims  on  falsehood  built 
With  shameless  front  mike  law  the  slave  of  guilt. 
All  these  we  see,  and  straight  the  tidings  bring 
To  the  high  chancery  of  our  sovereign  king. 
They,  who  some  crime  have  meditated  long 
And  ask  of  Justice  sanction  of  the  wrong, 
Perchance  succeed,  by  many  a  cunning  feat, 
In  blinding  wisdom  on  her  judgment-seat. 
Jovt  overrules  the  sentence,  makes  it  vain, 
And  turns  to  dreadful  loss  their  fancied  gain. 

Jove  has  another  record,  clear  and  fair : 
The  deeds  of  virtue  are  engraven  there. 

Let  not  the  wicked  fancy  that  their  stain 

Will  be  forgiven  for  a  victim  slain. 

They  waste  their  fabor  :  Jove  will  not  receive 

The  tainted  off  'ring  which  the  perjured  give. 

Far  better  may  the  pure  in  spirit  dare 

To  seek  forgiveness,  answering  to  his  prayer. 

Gladly  I  warn  the  good,  then,  still  to  lead 

A  life  of  pious  thought  and  honest  deed. 

Hold  fast  the  good  ;  unwavering  in  your  choice  : 

When  all  is  over,  ye  shall  then  rejoice. 


PROF.  FELTON'S  AGAMEMNON  OF  jESCHYLUS, 

WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

It  is  no  dishonor  to  sculpture  to  say  of  it,  that  even  in  its  per- 
fection it  is  defective  as  the  art  of  expression.  The  defect  is  but 
negative,  and  in  this  regard  it  resembles  all  other  departments  in 
high  art.  The  difference  is  only  in  degree.  It  may  strive  to 
express  passion — it  will  be  passion  petrified ;  or  music,  it  must  be 
frozen  music;  it  may  struggle  to  be  eloquent — it  can  only  be  the 
eloquence  of  silence — eloquence  in  repose. 

In  the  drama,  expression  is  carried  to  a  higher  point.  Language 
being  the  vehicle  or  the  drapery  of  thought,  is  a  much  more 
direct,  transparent  and  elastic  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  subtle 
high-wrought  poetic  passion.    But  when  this  language  is  the 
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flexible,  the  musical,  the  nervous  Greek,  and  in  the  plastic  hand 
of  the  great  master  of  tragic  art,  what  else  could  we  have  expected, 
under  appropriate  circumstances,  than  an  "Attic  tragedy  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  regal  arguments." 

Such  have  we  received.  Such  Prof.  F  el  ton  has  introduced  to 
American  students,  in  this  great  master-piece  of  the  "  Grecian 
Shakspeare"  as  he  finely  and  justly  styles  it,  "  Sculpture,"  says 
Cowper,  "  gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass,  to  guard  and 
immortalize  her  trust."  But  where  now  is  the  brazen  statue,  the 
Minerva  Polias  of  Phidias?  where  his  Olympian  Jupiter  ?  where 
above  all,  that  most  magnificent  Chryselephantine,  one  of  the 
44  immortal  maid,"  the  protecting  goddess  of  the  Parthenon  ? 
When  Lord  Elgin  brought  to  London,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Acro- 
polis those  splendid  fragments,  the  scholars  and  artists  of  the 
civilized  world  were  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  How  ardently  every 
intelligent  admirer  wished  they  could  have  looked  upon  those 
works,  as  they  came  breathing  from  the  cunning  right  hand  of  the 
master !  How  they  desired  to  see  those  things  which  Pericles  saw ! 
If  such  were  the  torso,  what  must  the  full  stature  of  the  perfect 
man  have  been  ?  But  this  Tragedy  has  descended  to  us  through 
twenty-three  centuries  unmutilated,  while  temples  have  crumbled, 
and  dynasties  perished  forever.  And  yet  how  slight  a  notice  does 
its  editor  receive,  either  from  private  sources  or  from  his  govern- 
ment, compared  with  what  Lord  Elginreceived  from  both.  The 
one  furnished  his  countrymen  with  the  legs  and  arms  of  men,  the 
bodies  of  centaurs,  horses'  heads  and  torsos  of  Cecrops  and  Her- 
cules. Had  he  procured  for  them  an  entire  Apollo,  a  Laocoon  or 
a  Niobe,  greater  would  have  been  their  joy  and  his  fame.  But  in 
the  Agamemnon  we  have  no  cold,  corroded  and  heart-saddening 
fragment.  We  have  passion  in  high  and  swelling  relief;  all  the 
concealed  purposes  and  evanescent  emotions  of  the  soul  delineated 
with  more  vivid  and  impressive  power,  than  "  by  the  sweet 
mystery  of  lines  and  colors,"  and  a  music  in  its  progress  and  its 
pauses  that  makes  every  chord  of  the  heart  to  vibrate. 

A  critical  analysis  would  disclose  to  us  more  fully,  not  only  the 
fine  proportions  and  perfect  consistence  of  the  whole,  but  the 
matchless  beauty  of  some  of  its  minor  pictures,  which  seem  rather 
to  have  crystal ized  into  one  than  been  inwoven  even  by  the  hand 
of  genius.  The  different  characters  also  are  sustained  throughout 
with  great  distinctness.  There  is  the  most  agreeable  diversity  in 
unity,  and  yet  the  highest  artistic  unity  in  multeity.  Were  their 
names  not  given,  we  should  never  confound  the  language  of  any 
one  character  with  that  of  any  other.  The  words  of  Uassandra 
and  of  the  Chorus,  are  as  easily  distinguished  as  Spring  and 
Autumn.  In  the  terrible  consistency  of  Clytemnestra's  character, 
we  have  all  that  is  ferocious,  daring,  and  bloody  in  Jezebel,  and 
the  steady  desperate  decision  of  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  far  reach- 
ing purpose,  and  a  remorselessness  that  would  utterly  appal  the 
murderers  of  Naboth  and  Duncan.    We  breathe  more  freely  when 
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we  reflect  at  the  close  of  the  tragedy,  that  it  is  fiction  not  fact. 
Our  love  of  the  sex,  or  of  the  race,  makes  us  glad  that  the  heroine 
is  not  a  daughter  of  Eve,  but  a  creation  of  JEschylus. 

This  super  humanizing,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  is  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  poet.  "  It  seems/'  says 
Schlegel,  "  as  if  it  required  an  effort  in  him,  to  condescend  to 
paint  mere  men  to  us."  Everything  is  bold,  stately,  sublime.  He 
seems  to  be  familiar  alone  with  gods  and  Titans.  The  grand  and 
the  gloomy  are  his  element.  Seas,  mountains,  thunderings,  and 
earthquakes,  heroes  and  the  heroic,  were  the  materials  out  of 
which  his  spirit  builded  up  these  lofty  and  imperishable  structures. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  "  the  meanest  flower  that  blows," 
giving  to  him  "  thoughts  that  did  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  or 
that  he  ever  bowed  down  his  ear  to  hear  the  "  still  sad  music  of 
humanity."  Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  Dante  rather  than  Words- 
worth would  have  been  his  favorite.  He  would  have  been  found 
more  frequently  in  the  studio  of  Michael  Angelo  than  in  that  of 
Rarjhael ;  yet  would  he  not  have  loved  the  Madonna  less,  but  the 
Moses  more. 

"  Had  he  lived  in  our  day?"  ay  does  he  not  live?  Is  it  not 
life — the  life  for  which  he  toiled  in  that  olden  time — to  be  read 
and  studied  and  admired  in  regions,  and  by  men  never  approached 
in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and  never  conceived  by  the  fertile 
imagination  of  him  who  has  sung  these  wanderings,  uin  notes 
almost  divine."  "  Non  omnis  moriar"  is  a  conviction  which  every 
truly  great  mind  has,  whether  it  will  or  no.  Seventy  generations 
have  lived  and  died  since  this  noble  tragedy  won  for  its  author  the 
applause  and  the  laurels  of  the  accomplished  Athenians;  and  still 
we  find  it  eliciting  the  intelligent  homage  of  t]je  first  scholars  in 
other  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  Athens  of  America.  How  strange 
it  would  sound,  to  hear  of  an  edition  of  "  The  Hamlet  of  Shaks- 

peare  with  Greek  notes,  by ,  Professor  of  English  Literature 

in  the  Academy  of  Athens;"  or  to  observe  its  students  reading 
Macbeth  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus ! 

We  wish  very  much  that  Prof.  Felton,  or  his  honored  coadjutor 
in  this  revival  of  Greek  classic  literature,  President  Woolsey, 
would  give  us  the  remainder  of  this  splendid  Trilogy.  Gladly 
and  speedily,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would  be  done  were  it  de- 
manded, and  remunerated  as  it  should  be,  by  the  scholars  and 
universities  of  our  country.  But  smooth  things  and  soft  things 
and  sweet  things,  in  the  department  of  Beautiful  Letters,  are  the 
aliments  of  many  of  the  graduates,  as  well  as  undergraduates,  of 
our  best  colleges.  Upon  these  they  grow  large  and  lusty.  Tacitus 
would  bring  leanness  into  their  bones,  and  iEschylus  would  kill 
them.  We  would  most  humbly  and  seriously  suggest,  whether 
reason  and  analogy  do  not  render  it  very  probable,  that  God  will 
punish  such  a  prostitution  of  intellect.  The  question  cannot  be, 
which  study  is  most  pleasing  or  most  popular,  any  more  than 
these  should  be  the  standard  in  morals  or  in  medicine.  Neither 
the  perfume  of  a  rose,  nor  the  air  of  an  jEolian  will  harden  a 
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man's  sinews  or  purify  his  blood.  Poetry  is  a  gift  of  heaven,,  and 
"  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ;"  but  whom  have  they  ever 
carried  to  the  stake  and  sustained  there  ?  or  who,  for  their  sakes, 
when  his  right  eye  has  offended,  has  plucked  it  out  and  cast  it 
from  him.  And  yet,  intellect,  whose  high  prerogative  it  is  to  trace 
out  the  marchings  of  the  planets  and  the  track  of  the  lightning, 
to  constitute  and  govern  states,  and  to  study  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  their  manifold  correlations,  must  be  fed  on  the 
most  polite  literature,  transcendental  cosmetics,  gilded  philosophy 
and  satin  sermons. 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the  study 
of  Greek  tragedy  is  the  only  or  the  chief  remedy  for  such  mental 
emasculation.  We  do  affirm,  however,  that  it  is  a  remedy — a 
sure  remedy.  But  then  it  must  be  the  study  of  Greek  Tragedy ; 
not  the  wearisome  and  incessant  manipulation  of  a  lexicon,  nor 
the  slavish  consultation  of  the  most  literal  version ;  but  the  deep, 
critical,  loving  intuition  of  its  every  word  and  line  and  scene  and 
act.  It  must  be  also  the  study  of  it  as  Tragedy,  not  as  dialogue  or 
narrative  or  epic.  It  must  be  studied  psychologically  or  in  its 
separate  characters;  dramatically,  or  the  characters  Nin  their  .va- 
rious relations  and  consequent  interaction,  and  artistically,  as  a 
whole,  in  its  proportions,  its  consistency  and  its  unity ;  in  a  word, 
the  philosophy  of  Tragedy,  and  the  specific  idea  which  has  given 
birth  and  form  to  each  particular  Tragedy.  Such  study  of  this 
Trilogy  alone,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Chcephoroi  and  the  Eumeni- 
des,  would  richly  remunerate  any  professional  man  in  the  land,  by 
imparting  accuracy  and  strength  and  perspicuity  to  his  thoughts, 
and  grace,  freshness  and  power  to  every  product  of  his  pen. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  notes  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Prof.  F.  so  seldom  gives  us  his  own,  or  a  decided  opinion 
upon  many  difficult  passages. 


- —  4+  ♦ 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  FISH. 

A  FABLE. 

Frtely  imitaUdfrom  the  Qerwum  of  Me%dcls*kn. 

BV  WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

A  Fox  roamed  by  a  fountain's  side, 
And  wagged  his  tail  with  roguish  pride, 
When  in  its  crystal  depth  he  spied, 
Where  verdantly  the  willows  droop, 
The  fish  collected  in  sfpbap— 
"  Where  is  the  phantom  of  your  fear  ? 
The  wave  as  heav'n  itself  is  clear. 
Why  thus  your  realm  of  axure  shun, 
Slumbering  softly  i'  the  sun  ?" 
Replied  the  fish—"  our  rivulet 
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Is  swept  by  a  fell  fisher's  net  ; 

We  are  the  last  of  all  oar  kind 

To  mourn  our  brethren  left  behind. 

We  hide  to  gain  a  short  respite 

From  death,  though  robbed  of  joyous  light, 

And  sorely  harrasscd  day  and  night.11 

11  Leap" — said  the  fox — "  upon  this  rock— 

The  fisher's  wiles  you  here  may  mock." 

"  Are  you  in  truth  the  wisest  beast  ? 

Yet  fame  proclaims  you  so  at  least ! 

To  give  us  such  advice  fair  friend, 

You  seem  the  silliest  of  them  all ; 
Our  lot  indeed  we'd  surely  mend, 

Into  a  surer  snare  to  fall. 
The  wave  our  element  of  life. 

Like  air  to  thee ;     . 
Although  with  many  dangers  rife, 

We  would  not  flee. 
To  leap  into  the  jaws  of  death 
While  safely  still  we  glide  beneath. 
The  fox  with  rising  wrath  inflamed, 
And  drooping  tail  slunk  off  ashamed. 

MORAL. 

World-weary  wight,  if  you  are  able, 
Take  home  the  moral  of  this  fable  ; 
Avow  'tis  better  far  to  dare 
The  brunt  of  Fate  and  patient  bear 
Thy  galling  load  of  mingled  care, 
Than  yield  thy  little  boon  of  breath 
And  seek  a  darker  evil — Death. 


ART  IN  ORATORY. 

*'  Nature,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  u  is  the  Art  of  God."  The 
symmetry,  the  beauty,  the  unity,  in  a  word,  the  perfection  which 
it  reveals  to  its  most  devoted  students,  attest  not  merely  a  divine 
origin  but  a  divine  Artist.  Man,  also,  whether  we  regard  him  in 
his  relation  to  nature,  or  as  an  independent  creation,  beautifully 
illustrates  and  confirms  this  truth.  In  the  full  development  of  his 
being,  spiritual  and  physical,  we  have  the  product  of  an  art  and 
an  Artist,  divine  as  the  work  of  no  other  art  or  artist  ever  can  be. 
The  account  we  have  received  of  it  from  its  author,  should  exalt 
while  it  inspires  us  with  awe, — "  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man."  It  was  not  a  cold,  exact  impress;  it  was  no  peculiar  shape 
and  defined  form.  It  was  a  living,  spiritual  resemblance,  for  u  the 
Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul." 
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That  image  of  Divinity,  defaced  though  it  has  been,  bears  many 
and  many  a  trace  of  its  Grand  Original.  Man  too  is  an  Artist,  a 
Creator;  finite  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  Creator.  The  hard,  jagged  and 
shapeless  rock  in  his  hand,  will  grow  into  forms  of  majesty  and 
grace  and  living  beauty,  which  kings  and  pontiffs  will  reverence 
and  be  guiltless  of  idolatry.     He  can  change 

"  the  blank  canvass  (o  a  magic  mirror, 
Making  the  absent  present ;  and  to  shadows 
Give  light,  depth,  substance,  bloom,  yea  thought  and  motion." 

Under  his  plastic  power,  columns  will  rise,  cornice,  frieze  and 
architrave,  roof  and  dome,  and  spires  surmount  each  other  in  stately 
and  harmonious  proportions,  while  within,  curiously  graven  pillars 
will  sustain  arches  and  vaults  fashioned  together,  and  roll  back 
anthems  which  other  men  of  powers  no  less  transcendent,  have 
created  to  thrill  and  dilate  and  ravish  the  soul ;  and  within  this 
temple,  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  deigns 
to  dwell  and  these  anthems  He  who  inhabits  the  praises  of  Eternity 
is  pleased  to  hear. 

The  nature,  importance,  and  achievements  of  Art  in  either  of 
these  departments,  would  furnish  a  subject,  fertile  of  thought  and 
entertainment.  We  have  selected,  however,  as  the  theme  for  a 
few  reflections,  that  department  of  art  which  has  special  reference 
to  the  exercises  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  use  of  the 
expression  "  department  of  art,"  we  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
very  error  which  it  has  been  an  important  part  of  our  design  to 
expose.  Each  of  those  subjects  to  which  we  have  referred,  has 
been  commonly  regarded  and  treated  as  having  an  art  pertaining 
peculiarly  to  itself;  based  upon  principles  of  its  own,  by  which  it 
must  be  controlled  and  criticised.  Accordingly  we  hear  of  the  art 
of  sculpture,  the  art  of  painting,  the  art  of  architecture,  and  even 
the  arts  of  poetry  and  of  oratory.  In  certain  vague  and  common 
uses,  this  language  may  perhaps  be  allowed.  But  in  critical  pro- 
priety it  cannot  be  *o  used.  It  is  defective,  and  it  degrades  art 
into  skill,  and  the  artist  into  an  artisan.  In  the  sense  in  which 
this  term  must  be  used,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  ought  in  such 
a  connection  to  be  used,  art  is  one— one  in  its  philosophy,  one  in 
its  laws,  one  in  its  effects.  In  the  connection  therefore,  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  it,  it  will  be  more  philosophically  and 
aesthetically  correct  to  speak  of  art  in  oratory,  rather  than  the  art 
of  oratory.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  logic  of  Jurisprudence,  the 
logic  of  Geometry,  and  the  logic  of  Theology.  Truths  in  either 
we  know  to  be  logical  when  we  know  what  logic  is ;  and  even  if 
we  do  not,  analysis  will  detect  a  logic  in  our  decision.  By  its 
figures  and  moods,  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  author,  these 
truths  must  be  constructed,  and  by  them  alone  are  they  to  be 
judged.  So  art,  having  its  foundation  in  the  conditions  and  laws 
of  our  being,  and  of  nature  when  exhibited,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  its  author,  is  sooner  or  later  recognised  and  con* 
fessed;  and  the  confession,  though  spontaneous,  analysis  will 
discover  to  be  based  upon  true  artistic  principles. 
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Art  is  Nature  reproduced  through  the  soul.  It  is  the  direct 
offspring  of  our  spiritual  being,  begotten  by  those  earnest  longings 
after  the  perfect  and  the  beautiful,  which  make  us  conscious  of  our 
high  origin  and  destiny,  It  is  a  new  birth  of  truth  by  which  it 
becomes  humanized,  and  receives  at  once  our  cordial  and  spon- 
taneous recognition.  It  may  be  embodied  in  marble  as  the  Niobe, 
the  Laocoon,  or  the  Moses  of  Angelo,  the  Coliseum  or  the  Parthe- 
non. We  may  see  it  in  the  sweet  expressive  beauty  of  the 
Madonna,  or  the  glory  of  the  Transfiguration.  We  may  read  it 
in  the  Prometheus,  the  CEdipus,  the  Iphigeneia,  in  Lear  and  in 
Hamlet,  or  hear  it  in  the  sublime  oratorios  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Messiah.    We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  affirming  that  in 

THE    TRUE   IDEAL   OF  AN   ORATOR,  WE   HAVE   ITS  HIGHEST  AND  MOST 

perfect  manifestation.  Because  here,  and  here  only,  we  have 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  the  union  of  all,  together  with  peculiar,  and 
we  might  almost  say,  superartistic  elements  possessed  by  no 
other. 

We  have  not  here,  however,  as  in  the  departments  already 
mentioned,  examples  by  which  to  illustrate  our  position.  We 
cannot,  from  its  very  nature  implying  as  it  does,  the  presence  and 
actings  of  the  orator.  We  can  only  by  description  and  reference 
to  those  few  and  immortal  names  with  which  every  scholar  is 
familiar  assist  him  in  creating  such  an  ideal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  in  the  perfect  oration  the  pro* 
portions,  the  symmetry,  the  strength  and  the  imposing  dignity  of 
the  architectural  ideal — whether  it  be  the  simplicity,  noble  plain- 
ness and  chastened  severity  of  the  manly  Doric ;  the  light  airy 
elegance  and  matron  grace  of  the  Ionic;  the  magincence  and 
luxuriant  splendor  of  the  rich  Corinthian,  or  the  vastness  and 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  sublime  Gothic.  To  what  school  of  paint- 
ing too  can  we  not  present  a  counterpart  ?  Words  are  themselves 
the  pictures  of  thought,  and  when  selected  and  combined  with  the 
taste  and  skill  and  spirit  of  a  master,  will  rival  the  excellence  of 
design  and  anatomical  fidelity  of  the  Florentine,  the  ease  and 
expression  of  the  Roman,  or  the  light  and  shade  and  perfect 
coloring  of  the  Venetian  schools. 

In  the  next  place  we  can  find  in  the  perfect  orator — perfect  we 
mean  as  to  all  the  externals  of  oratory,  so  far  as  they  can  here  be 
separated — the  ability  to  effect  in  substance  all  that  can  be  effected 
by  art  in  musical  performance.  The  oratorio  in  itself  may  be 
admirable.  Its  full  effect  however,  as  a  work  of  art  must  depend 
upon  the  execution ;  and  here  it  may  be  aided  immensely  by 
instruments.  But  with  such  materials  as  I  have  assumed  for  the 
orator,  (and  how  seldom  have  they  been  united  !)  what  music  has 
he  not  created  ?  How  skillfully  and  effectively  has  he  not  played 
upon  thousands  of  those  thousand-stringed  harps  at  once ;  alter- 
nately elevating  and  subduing,  thrilling  and  soothing,  rousing 
them  to  martial  fury  or  hushing  them  into  unbreathing  repose. 
And  haw  far  does  an  orator,  thus  physically  educated,  surpass  the 
•t  achievement  of  the  chisel  ?    Ay  was  not  man  the  great 
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prototype  of  the  statuary  ?  Was  it  not  when  he  had  fully  de- 
veloped all  these  powers,  by  the  discipline  and  excitement  of  their 
public  games,  in  the  Gymnasia  and  Palaestra,  in  wrestling,  boxing, 
running  and  gladiatorial  combat,  that  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  chose 
him  as  the  model  of  grace  and  strength,  attitude  and  expression  ? 
Was  it  not  from  human  nature  the  former  borrowed  his  great  ideal 
of  that  inimitably  grand  chryselephantine  statue  of  Minerva  in 
the  Parthenon  ?  Thus  did  they  create  even  their  gods  in  the 
image  of  man. 

We  seek  not  in  this  to  depreciate  those  glorious  products  of 
genius,  that  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  have  received  the 
unqualified  and  unanimous  praise  of  all  whose  praise  was  valuable. 
We  would  detract  not  an  iota,  if  we  could,  from  the  high  merits 
of  their  immortal  authors.  True,  art  and  nature  never  can  con- 
flict. They  are  essentially  interdependent.  Without  nature  there 
could  be  no  art,  and  through  art  we  discover  more  minutely  and 
ikadly  the  perfection  of  nature.  So  that  a  deeper  contemplation 
*OTcl  love  of  both,  will  only  elicit  from  us  the  exclamation 

"  0  mater  pulchra,  filia  pulchrior!" 

With  reference  to  expression  also,  the  perfect  orator's  superiority 
in  point  of  variety,  intensity,  and  force,  might  be  shown  from  the 
same  view.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  the  glory  of  sculpture.  And 
in  the  use  of  the  naked  human  form,  there  really  is  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  the  working  of  any  passion  or  emotion,  under  what* 
ever  circumstances,  at  any  age  and  throughout  the  whole  body. 
The  last  choking  pang,  the  maddening  convulsion,  the  stagnating 
circulation  and  paralytic  death  of  Laocoon,  are  legible  and  audible. 
We  can  witness  the  expression  of  the  dying  gladiator  of  Cresilas, 
'•  in  which,"  says  Pliny,  "it  could  be  discovered  how  much  of 
life  yet  remained."  There  in  marble  are  the  gaunt  bones,  the 
wrinkled  skin  and  the  protruding  veins  of  old  age ;  there,  too,  the 
round  finely  articulated  limbs,  the  free  throbbing  buoyancy  and 
restless  sporting  of  boyhood.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  reminding 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it,  of  the  face  of  the 
Ivory  Crucifix.  We  say  reminding  them,  for  if  they  knew  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  describe  it,  they  would  prefer  that  we  should  not. 
They  would  rather  contemplate  that  divine  spectacle  of  resignation 
in  agony,  which,  had  one  been  a  scoffer  of  Jesus,  would  have 
silenced  his  scoffings  forever ;  and  to  the  Christian's  heart  must 
have  given  a  meaning  urrfelt  before,  to  the  words,  "He  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth." 

It  is  true  also,  that  in  many  of  these  productions  we  have,  not 
merely  a  single  passion  represented,  but  often  in  that  or  by  that,  a 
whole  act,  perhaps  a  whole  life.  Yet  if  we  carefully  and  constantly 
observe  the  living  human  face  and  figure  in  its  most  perfect  exhi- 
bitions, "in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable/1  in 
the  ever-varying  play  of  the  features  lighted  up  with  joy  kindled 
into  rage,  haggard  and  hideous  with  despair,  erect  and  nervous 
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with  indignant  scorn,  composed  into  the  placid  serenity  of  holy 
meditation,  or  dumb  with  "  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears"  we  shall  feel  though  we  cannot  express  the  wonderful 
contrast.  Not  to  mention  the  eloquence  of  a  man's  right  arm 
there  are  meanings  which  cannot  be  spoken  or  painted  in  the 
sparkling  fiery  glow ;  the  fixed  riving  gaze,  the  mellow  loveliness, 
the  fascinating  side-glance  and  sympathetic  tear  of  that  speechless 
bat  mighty  coadjutor — a  cultivated  eye.  They  are  not  permanent 
as  in  marble ;  many  of  them  may  be  evanescent  as  an  echo,  but 
they  are  in  the  true  orator  no  less  effective.  They  are  not  the 
passion  petrified  but  the  ministers  of  a  soul  struggling  to  give 
birth  to  a  great  truth  when  language  fails  or  falters.  They  are 
the  wings  of  thought  and  emotion  and  passion.  Koscius  is  said 
in  a  contest  with  Cicero  to  have  expressed  by  action  everything 
which  the  orator  expressed  in  words.  The  CEdipus  of  Sophocles 
we  are  told,  was  performed  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
entirely  by  pantomime  and  so  admirably  as  to  draw  tears  from  the 
whole  assembly.  One  of  the  most  affecting  and  vivid  illustrations 
of  its  power,  may  be  seen  in  the  conversation  of  a  group  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  When  the  pupils  of  JEschines  at  Rhodes  ex- 
pressed their  unbounded  applause  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
which  he  had  just  repeated  to  them,  he  said,  '*  Quanto  magis 
ad  mir  are  mini,  si  audissetis  ipsum ;"  and  in  reference  to  that  ex- 
quisite work  of  art  already  alluded  to — the  Ivory  Crucifix — we 
would  say,  Quanto  magis  admiraremini,  si  vidissctis  ipsum? 

We  come  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  a  topic  which  justly 
demands  a  distinct  treatment ;  a  comparison  of  dramatic  and  ora- 
torial  art,  their  points  of  identity  and  diversity  as  artistic  pro- 
ductions. In  the  proposition  already  advanced,  we  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  very  great  and  just  estimate  in  which  dramatic 
art  is  held.  And  slight  as  is  our  experimental  knowledge  of  those 
^reat  masters  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drama,  we  could  not  live 
long  in  a  literary  atmosphere,  or  imbibe  much  of  its  spirit  without 
feeling  that  their  dominion  was  almost  supreme.  We  know  little 
comparatively  of  the  colossal  grandeur,  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  the  creations  of  jEschylus,  the  harmony,  the  humanity  and  the 
perfect  mastery  of  the  Greek  language,  of  Sophocles,  the  energy 
and  passionate  outpourings  of  Milton's  favorite,  Euripides.  Nor 
can  we  perceive  but  as  it  were  afar  off,  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  great  poet  of  man,  England's  "  myriad-minded  bard."  Yet 
we  confess  that  the  power  and  productions  of  him 

11  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic 
Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artexerxes'  throne/1 

to  oar  own  mind  far  transcends  them  all ;  and  if  asked  to  point  to 
the  finest  exhibition  of  intellectual  sublimity  in  the  world,  we 
should  select  out  of  all  others,  Demosthenes  delivering  the  ora- 
tion 05  the  ceown.    Boesuet  has  somewhere  called  this  oration, 
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the  greatest  work  of  the  human  mind ;  and  Cicero,  whose  ears 
were  always  desiring  the  aliquid  immensum  infinitumque  in  elo- 
quence, says  that  "  in  this  oration  for  Ctesiphon,  where  the  orator 
speaks  of  his  own  deeds,  councils  and  merits  in  respect  to  the 
republic,  the  ideal  is  filled  so  that  no  higher  eloquence  can  be 
required." 

It  meets  all  the  demands  we  have  made  of  a  perfect  work  of 
art.  It  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  soul.  It  has,  unlike  all  the  others* 
mentioned,  reality  directly  connected  with  its  origin  and  its  end. 
It  has  the  symmetrical  proportions  and  masculine  grandeur  of 
Doric  architecture ;  it  is  painted  with  the  utmost  regard  to  light 
and  shade  and  color  and  grouping. 

In  the  orator,  also,  our  high  ideal  is  found.  Years  of  intensest 
study  and  cultivation  had  made  the  most  musical  of  all  things — 
the  human  voice — in  him,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  almost  per- 
fect. Dr.  Franklin  says  of  Whitefield,  "his  delivery  was  so 
improved  by  repetition  that  every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every 
modulation  of  voice  was  so  perfectly  tuned  and  well  placed,  that 
without  being  interested  in  the  subject  one  could  not  help  being 
pleased  with  the  discourse,  a  pleasure  much  the  same  kind  with 
that  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music ;"  and  Garrick  says 
of  him  that  he  could  make  men  weep  or  tremble  by  his  varied 
utterances  of  the  word,  "Mesopotamia."  And  can  we  imagine 
that  the  prince  of  orators  with  the  most  polished  and  musical  of 
all  languages  would  be  less  accomplished,  would  be  deficient  at  all 
in  this  most  essential  element?  Tho  estimate  too,  which  he 
placed  upon  Action  every  school  boy  knows ;  and  having  constantly 
before  him  in  that  palace  of  art,  the  noblest  and  purest  models  of 
grace  and  ease  of  attitude,  expression,  action  and  repose,  he  must 
here  also  have  been  no  less  perfect. 

All  these  then  thus  combined  and  aroused  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  —  the  skill  and  adroitness 
of  his  great  opponent  —  the  strong  personal  considerations  —  the 
results  of  success  or  failure  —  rendered  his  appearance  and  the 
great  impression  he  produced  nearer  the  superhuman  than  any 
other  single  effort  in  the  annals  of  history. 

"  Behold,  what  fire  it  in  his  eye,  what  fervor  on  his  cheek ! 
That  glorious  burst  of  winged  words ! — how  bound  they  from  his  tongue  ! 
The  full  expression  of  the  mighty  thought,  the  strong  triumphant  argu- 
ment, 
The  rush  of  native  eloquence,  resistless  as  Niagara, 
The  keen  demand,  the  clear  reply,  the  fine  poetic  image, 
The  nice  analogy,  the  clenching  fact,  the  metaphor  bold  and  free, 
The  grasp  of  concentrated  intellect  wielding  the  omnipotence  of  truth."* 

We  said  in  the  beginning  that  nature  was  the  art  of  God.  In. 
which  form  of  art  is  He  represented  to  us  as  putting  forth  his 
creative  energy  ?  Architecture  ?  No.  Sculpture  ?  No.  Paint- 
ing ?  No.  Tragic  art  ?  None  of  these.  Infinite  wisdom  honored 
neither  the  chisel,  the  pencil  nor  the  pen  as  his  instruments  on  this 
august  occasion.    *•  He  spars  and  it  was  done." 

•Proverbial  Philosophy. 
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BUENA  VISTA/ 


Baena  Vista,  beauteous  view 

Before  thy  battle-story ; 
Yet  now  there  rests  a  russet  hue 

Upon  thee,  sad  and  gory. 

Red  Mars  yclad  in  armor  bright, 

Athwart  thy  field  hath  ridden. 
His  foot-prints  leave  a  deadly  blight, 

Unseemly  and  unhidden. 

Colombia's  sons  may  not  rejoice 

As  victors,  without  sorrow : 
For  Death  of  them  made  fearful  choice, 

When  sped  his  fatal  arrow. 

Bnena  Vista  !  though  thou  be 

More  fair  than  Eden's  garden  ; 
Thy  name  records  our  lost  McKee, 

Our  Lincoln,  Clay  and  Hardin. 

Buena  Vista  !  field  of  graves ! 

There  on  their  lowly  pillow 
Bold  warriors  sleep, — whilst  o'er  them  waves 

No  Cypress,  Yew,  nor  Willow. 

Buena  Vista !  change  the  name  ! 

For  how  can  it  be  pleatant, ' 
Since  here  hath  bowed  the  iron  frame 

Of  princely  man  and  peasant  ? 

Buena  Vista !  change  the  name ! 

8epulchral  shades  bang  o'er  thee, 
Two  nations  weep  their  brave  ones  slain,  ■ 

Thy  glory,  who'll  restore  thee. 


♦  TWtMMinXncfkhngmfiM^MaUv^, 
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OUR    COUNTRY. 

America  is  great  in  the  extent  of  her  territory  and  resources ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  hers  be  the  loose  and  unwieldy  limbs  of  the 
boy  or  the  firm  proportions  of  the  iron-sinewed  man.  Her  course 
has  so  far  been  one  of  signal  prosperity,  without  shock  or  collision  to 
impede  her  march  or  try  the  firmness  of  her  footing.  It  becomes 
therefore  our  duty  in  these  times  of  peace,  to  cast  an  earnest  glance 
about  us  and  see  what  are  the  elements  of  durability  in  this  our 
common  country.  "  Know  thyself  "  is  a  charge  equully  pertinent 
to  nations  as  to  individuals :  and  when,  as  Americans,  we  look  into 
the  complex  machinery  of  our  government,  and  scan  the  almost 
terrible  momenta  by  which  it  acts,  we  detect  sources  of  real  and 
manifold  apprehension.  Our  diversified  soil  and  motley  popula- 
tion, give  birth  to  opposite  interests  and  opinions,  which  although 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  able  constitution,  call  for  most  vigilant 
care.  There  is,  however,  a  current  of  opinion  below  the  roiled 
and  noisy  surface,  which  is  ever  washing  up  from  its  deep  bosom 
new  elements  of  strength  and  safety. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  great  ques- 
tions now  in  agitation,  and  confine  us  to  the  simple  inquiry,  what 
are  the  dements  of  empire  in  America  ? 

The  representative  of  a  nation's  character  is  its  public  opinion. 
This  public  opinion  is  the  aggregated  sentiments  of  its  popular 
mind,  derived  from  its  history  and  situation,  fashioned  by  its  insti- 
tutions. Thus  English  character  is  made  up  of  two  almost  anta- 
gonistic principles — a  love  of  action,  curbed  by  a  proud  and  selfish 
reserve.  Her  old  Gothic  mind  upon  which  is  engrafted  the  spirit 
of  her  Roman  nurse ;  her  insular  position,  with  her  wise  and  li- 
beral constitution,  have  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land these,  the  first  elements  of  a  firm  and  daring  greatness. 
Americans  are  what  their  history,  their  residence  and  their  insli- 
tutions  have  made  them.  Their  first  love  is  that  of  liberty,  and 
home,  their  only  motive  to  confirm  that  liberty  and  secure  a  com- 
petence to  that  home.  With  no  exploits  of  novel  adventure,  no 
strange  inroads  upon  old  establishments,  no  daring  experiments, 
(except  their  first  great  experiment  in  government,)  they  have 
shown  to  the  world  the  wonder  of  a  nation  great  in  itself,  the  per- 
sonation of  "  Peace  resting  in  the  bosom  of  strength." 

This  is  the  end  which  our  origin  ensured.  Those  men  who 
landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  were  not  a  herd  of  fierce  banditti,  or  of 
hot  and  venturous  enthusiasts,  such  as  have  generally  laid  the 
foundations  of  empires,  but  men  M  firm  to  inflict  and  stubborn  to 
endure,"  the  advocates  of  staunch  though  persecuted  opinions*  The 
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traces  of  such  men  and  such  opinions  are  left  in  strong  lines  upon 
our  national  character.  On  this  legacy  of  conservative  power, 
backed  by  that  love  of  liberty  which  is  almost  the  instinct  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  rely  for  defence  against  the  evils  incident  to  a 
nation  embracing  interests  so  great  and  various  as  ours. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  some  of  these  evils.    A  prevalent  igno- 
rance of  our  condition  and  the  spirit  of  our  government,  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  best  commentaries  upon  our  institutions  are  the  works 
of  foreigners,  is  cause  of  earnest  fear.     Our  idea  of  a  Democratic 
government  is  vague.    We  are  told  that  ours  is  a  land  of  the  free, 
but  whether  this  freedom  rests  on  the  rock  of  truth  or  on  the  sandy 
foundation  of  error,  is  a  maUer  seldom  thought  of,  never  submitted 
to  an  intelligent  canvass.     Instead  of  a  political  education,  our 
citizens  are  schooled  in  the  wiles  of  party,  and  in  the  place  of 
-.     broad  views  of  Republican  Government,  get  narrow  glimpses  of 
v\  particular  features.    The  Shibboleth  of  a  political  sect  is  a  word 
C  xat  which  interest  and  country  often  fall  together  in  the  dust.    These 
^    parties  are  led  it  is  true  by  men  who  stand  above  the  strife,  men 
v     who  know  the  spells  by  which  the  rough  elements  may  be  calmed, 
T    bat  who  too  often,  rather  than  speak  peace  to  the  waves,  stand 

N waiting  to  leap  upon  the  topmost  crest.  Thus  the  people,  instead 
bf  being  the  source  of  power,  become  its  victims,  surrendering  their 
\  own  high  functions  to  aid  the  schemes  of  faithless  representatives 
and  wily  demagogues. 

Another  dangerous  feature  in  the  character  of  our  countrymen, 
is  the  false  estimate  they  place  upon  political  reputation.  This  is 
an  evil  peculiar  to  a  Democratic  form  of  government.  The  rewards 
of  office  are  more  tempting  than  the  slow  but  certain  fruits  of 
industry ;  so  that  many,  from  the  false  hope  that  reputation  may 
be  gained  before  respectability,  abandon  the  rich  promises  which 
labor  yields,  to  grasp  at  best — a  bubble.  Without  political  educa- 
tion, without  principles,  without  honesty,  they  prowl  like  hyaenas 
upon  the  skirts  of  a  victorious  party,  or  sink  to  fester  in  the  rot* 
tenness  of  kindred  depravity. 

A  class  pf  such  men  are  represented  by  the  clubs  in  New  York 
city.  The  issue  of  more  than  one  election  has  been  changed  by 
these  societies  of  ruffled  braves,  and  besotted  assassins.  And 
what  more  fearful  than  the  fact,  that  this  our  Fabric  of  Freedom, 
41  whose  dome  is  high  in  Heaven,"  rests  upon  such  sulphurous 
ground ;  that  the  land  in  which  are  buried  that  gallant  three 
millions  of  men  who  gave  us  this  heritage,  should  be  in  a  manner 
ruled  by  such  Lazar-house  ruffians!  Perhaps  we  speak  too 
strongly,  but  the  facts  are  too  many  and  too  glaring  to  go  unheeded. 
*  So  much  volcanic  material,  so  much  organized  iniquity  as  all  of  our 
large  cities  contain,  unless  checked  by  a  stronger  power,  is  full 
of  awful  portent. 

A  more  popular  and  on  that  account,  a  more  ominous  evil,  exists 
in  the  idea  that  oar  public  officers,  are  literally  the  servants  of  the 
people,  and  that  careless  of  the  high  mandates  of  a  broad  and 
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generous  patriotism,  they  must  truckle  to  the  selfish  dicta  of  cliques 
and  sectional  regencies.  "  We  have  made  you,"  say  the  Sovereign 
People,  "and  not  you,  yourselves;  you  were  strangers  and  we 
took  ye  in,"  render  back  then  that  fealty  which  is  the  duty  of 
loving  vassals.  True  to  this  allegiance,  our  political  leaders  u  keep 
themselves  before  the  people,"  and  with  the  most  supple  elasticity 
of  principle,  conform  to  every  phase  of  opinion  and  pander  to 
every  caprice  of  popular  lust.  The  bed  of  Procrustes  would  be  of 
no  inconvenience  to  a  political  leader ;  he  is  long  or  short,  broad  or 
narrow,  by  the  most  electric  transitions,  just  as  the  Sovereign 
People  may  require.  He  feeds  their  hungry  ambitions  with  flat- 
tering promises,  and  like  the  giant  in  Rabelais,  who  swallowed 
five  Pilgrims,  staves  and  all,  in  a  salad,  the  people  complacently 
gorge  themselves  with  impossible  hopes. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  special  patronage  which  is  due 
from  a  successful  aspirant  to  his  particular  agents;  those  who 
have  made  the  bar-room,  the  stump  and  the  eloquent  beer-barrel 
vocal  with  his  praises  and  those  of  his  synonym  Liberty.  These 
miscreant  scene-painters  and  soups  must  be  rewarded.  The  pre- 
sumptuous wren  would  fain  perch  upon  a  crag  of  the  rock  which 
sustains  the  eagle.  "  Marry  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let 
not  us  that  art  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be  called  thieves  of  the 
day's  beauty ;  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon ;  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble 

and  chaste  mistress,  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we 

steal."  This  is  the  language  of  their  demands,  and  ill  befall  that 
ungrateful  officer  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  such  requests.  Is  a 
relation  of  such  complete  reciprocity  between  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  legitimate  or  safe  ?  Should  that  time  which,  from  the 
citizen  of  a  Republic  is  especially  due  to  a  proper  service  of  his 
country  and  a  watchful  study  of  her  interests  and  laws,  be  exhausted 
in  the  "division  of  spoils,"  and  the  conflicts  of  party?  No. 
Give  us  that  Governor  who  stands  above  the  jar  and  tumult,  and 
like  a  Tishbite  upon  the  Garmel  of  our  history,  not  only  foretells 
the  danger  with  an  unwavering  prophesy,  but  applies  the  remedy 
with  an  unselfish  zeal. 

There  is  a  safeguard  against  these  evils.  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  People,  which  no  oppression  can  fetter  and  no  cor- 
ruption taint.  It  is  the  love  of  Liberty — of  Country.  "  Reverence, 
says  Carlyle,  the  divinest  in  man,  springs  forth  always  from  an 
envelopment  of  fear,"  and  however  much  the  love  of  country  may 
be  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  party  contests,  it  springs  into  phrenzy 
at  the  approach  of  peril.  The  memory  too  of  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence still  hovers  about  us,  and  like  a  solemn  Mentor,  warns 
us  against  civil  animosities  or  disunion*.  We  have  no  faith  in 
those  timid  alarmists  who  cry  war,  war,  when  all  is  peace.  In  the 
hot  debate  and  the  seeming  clash  of  interests,  high-mettled  sectional 
enthusiasts  may  hurl  forth,  threats  of  disunion,  but  there  is  yet  a 
neutral  ground  which  is  common,  which  is  hallowed.    Sherman 
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and  Rut  ledge,  the  North  and  South,  were  equally  active  in  excit- 
ing and  equally  zealous  in  prosecuting  that  struggle  which  secured 
us  our  liberties,  and  now  we  see  a  Webster  and  a  Calhoun,  able 
and  honest,  in  the  more  civil  capacity  of  preserving  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  their  continual  guaranty.  These  historic  stand- 
points are  seldom  undermined.  The  present  is  ever  jealously 
reverent  of  the  past.  The  only  real  danger  which  we  can  detect 
in  the  further  extension  of  our  territory,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
invites  immigration,  and  may  also  incorporate  with  our  union 
opinions  which  are  foreign,  and  people  who  have  not  a  common 
antiquity  with  our  confederation.  We  see  a  surety  of  continued 
harmony  in  the  difference  of  habit  and  temperament  between  our 
Northern  and  Southern  population.  The  one  is  a  supplement  to 
the  other. 

There  is  moreover  a  conservative  feature  in  our  government, 
which  resists  all  danger  from  individual  discontent.  The  civil 
wais  of  England  and  the  French  Revolution,  would  not  have  re- 
sulted as  they  did,  but  for  the  master-influence  of  individual  actors. 
Here  the  individual  is  not  exhalted  above  the  mass.  A  man  is 
only  great  by  means  of  his  constituency  in  the  whole.  The  vis 
inertiae  of  the  mass  is  fatal  to  single  minds,  ambitious  for  extra' 
ordinary  ends.  No  single  mind,  no  association  of  minds  adhering 
to  singular  opinions,  can  obtain  permanent  sway.  A  sort  of  popu- 
lar egotism  is  startled  which  resists  the  innovation.  Thus  our 
country  stands  in  no  hazard  from  those  sudden  convulsions  which 
have  torn  other  countries,  when  a  crazed  and  riotous  populace  have 
seconded  the  ambition  of  some  master-rebel.  Resistance  to  the 
government  is  fatal  to  the  governed. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  but  honest  glance  at  the  political 
condition  of  our  country,  and  there  remains  another  standard  by 
which  to  measure  it — that  of  mind.  This  is  above  all  others  the 
true  gauge  of  national  greatness.  Broad  lands  and  boundless  trea- 
sures are  elements  of  a  nation's  greatness,  only  so  far  as  they  favor 
the  development  of  its  mind ;  for  the  end  of  ever}'  human  compact 
is  to  adapt  mankind  for  the  fruition  of  that  perfect  government 
whose  author  is  God. 

Great  hopes  have  been  entertained  that  America  would  be  the 
seat  of  new  and  wonderful  developements  in  mind.  Its  scenery  of 
mingled  grandeur  and  beauty ;  its  wild  contrasts  of  mountain  and 
of  wold ;  its  awful  cataracts  and  broad  lakes ; — all  storied  in  the 
Mythology  of  a  romantic  though  barbarous  people — were  expected 
to  arouse  strange  energies  in  thought.  Such  expectations  have  not 
been  realized  to  a  full  degree,  and  our  own  vanity  suggests  that 
we  are  in  the  youth  of  great  things,  while  foreign  rivalry  pro- 
claims that  American  genius  has  already  reached  its  highest  flight. 
A  careful  study  of  our  history  and  character  we  think  will  show 
that  neither  are  correct.  We  have  before  remarked  that  our 
country  was  founded  by  men  of  established  character  and  opinion. 
8nch  are  indeed  the  men  who  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  empire,  bat  they  are  not  of  those  who  endow  a  nation's  history 
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with  that  various  and  stormy  action  which  prompts  the  highest 
efforts  of  mind.  Our  history  is  a  record  of  privations  and  manful 
struggles  against  an  inclement  fortune,  rather  than  of  venturous 
exploits.  None  hut  sterling  characteristics  were  displayed,  and 
the  eye  of  Genius  saw  but  few  phases  of  the  human  heart.  When 
trammeled  by  the  stubborn  systems  of  a  regular  life,  Genius  dares 
not  to  picture  its  strangest  visions  and  loses  its  ••  lust  of  power." 
Humanity  only  in  its  wild  and  riotous  excesses  stirs  it  to  bold  and 
eccentric  effort.  Thus  the  greatest  Poets,  Orators,  Painters  and 
Sculptors  have  arisen  in  the  infancy  of  their  arts.  Homer,  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  Dante — Raphael,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo — the  Greek  Sculptors  and  Tragedians — all  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  their  arts,  and  carried  them  almost  to  their  highest 

Serfection.     The  age  has  passed  away,  therefore,  when  we  might 
ave  looked  for  those  "  Titans  of  the  soul"  who  scale  its  highest 
heaven. 

There  is  yet  a  special  excellence  for  which  American  mind  may 
aim  with  a  certainty  of  success.  It  is  that  of  becoming  a  co- 
worker with  our  republican  government,  of  informing  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  at  once  the  motive  and  governing  power  of  our 
institutions.  "  Invent  writing,  Democracy  is  inevitable.  Writing 
brings  Printing — universal,  every  day,  extempore  Printing — as  we 
see  at  present.  Whoever  can  speak,  speaking  now  to  the  whole 
nation,  becomes  a  power,  a  branch  of  government,  with  inalien- 
able weight  in  law-making,  in  all  acts  of  authority.  It  matters 
not  what  rank  he  has,  what  revenues  or  garnitures;  the  requisite 
thing  is  that  he  have  a  tongue  which  others  will  listen  to ;  this 
and  nothing  more  is  requisite.  The  nation  is  governed  by  all  that 
has  tongue  in  the  nation.  Democracy  is  virtually  there."*  A 
literature  which  will  have  a  tongue  wherewith  to  reach  the  nations 
heart,  and  convert  it  from  a  worship  of  the  simulacra  to  a  true  and 
lively  reverence  for  the  reality  of  Democracy,  is  what  we  have 
cause  to  expect.  Our  physical  resources  ana  our  literature  will 
then  be  the  twin  and  inseparable  pillars  of  a  great  and  permanent 
Republic.  We  shall  then  have  no  need  of  song  or  story  to  com- 
memorate our  name;  it  will  live  with  the  life  of  nations,  either  as 
a  distinct  existence  or  aji  a  mighty  leaven  to  raise  and  purify  the 
human  race. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  tendencies  to  such  a  consum- 
mation. The  peculiarities  of  its  government  must  stamp  them- 
selves, in  a  degree,  upon  a  nations  mind.  Law  embodies  its  rules 
of  action,  Literature  its  rules  of  thought,  and  each  is  representative 
of  a  phase  of  its  public  opinion.  Our  political  institutions  mast, 
therefore,  have  a  connection  with  our  literature,  and  a  proportion- 
ate influence  upon  it.  What  is  this  influence  ?  It  nurses  freedom 
of  thought.  Bnt  the  mind  cannot  be  enslaved ;  it  will  make  itself 
wings  "  wherewith  to  overfly  the  narrow  circus  of  its  dungeon  walls." 
This  is  not  true.  Look  at  the  slave,  the  timid  crouching  slave ;  why 
does  he  not  break  his  bonds  ?    Is  it  because  they  are  too  strong 
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for  him ;  or  has  the  long  habit  of  bodily  slavery  made  his  mind 
servile  ?  The  same  influence,  although  in  a  qualified  degree,  acts 
upon  those  who  live  under  monarchical  forms  of  government. 
Does  the  Russian  serf  (although  he  be  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a 
millionaire)  think  for  himself?  No.  His  soul  is  dragged  down 
to  share  the  slavery  of  his  body.  We  may  still  farther  illustrate 
the  blessings  which  free  institutions  confer  upon  mind,  by  con- 
trasting their  influence  with  that  of  the  less  liberal  government  of 
England. 

This  is  best  shown  by  the  rarity  of  instances  we  find  in  Eng- 
land, of  men  rising  from  very  low  estate  to  royalty  in  mind. 
England  can  boast,  it  is  true,  some  such  deathless  names.  Keats 
from  his  Gallipots,  and  still  later  Prince,  from  the  very  Alms  house, 
both  have  found  a  tongue  with  which  to  utter  the  language  of  a 
strange  and  mysterious  poesy.  Other,  and  perhaps  brighter  ex- 
ceptions might  be  cited ;  but  here  it  would  seem  as  if  genius  had 
gone  mostly  to  the  way-places  and  hedges,  and  forced  the  lowly  to 
join  its  bridal  company.  The  oysterman  at  his  barrow,  the  car- 
man at  his  dray,  the  smith  at  his  anvil,  the  plowman  in  the  field, 
equally  with  the  highest  in  the  land, — all  feel  that  they  are  free, 
all  know  that  they  may  be  anything  but  gods.  Among  the  besc 
in  our  Senate,  and  the  brightest  in  our  letters,  are  those  who  have 
toiled  their  way  up  to  greatness,  who  have  learned 

How  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong.  * 

These  men  have  become  great,  not  so  much  from  the  facilities 
for  a  common  knowledge,  which  our  systems  of  education  afford, 
as  from  the  seT^-reliance  which  a  sense  of  freedom  confers.  The 
moment  you  make  a  man  politically  equal  to  his  fellow,  you  give 
him  a  consciousness  that  he  is  so  in  all  respects.  This  is  the 
source  of  confidence.  And  how  many,  from  a  want  of  this  royal 
egotism,  have  smothered  thoughts  of  fire,  and  died  victims  to  their 
own  unsatisfied  yearnings.  Confidence  rolls  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre  and  liberates  the  imprisoned  Deity  of  mind.  Upon  this 
confidence,  which  every  American  feels,  backed  by  freedom  of 
opinion  and  community  of  knowledge,  both  of  which  are  the  gift 
of  our  institutions,  we  may  rely  for  a  literature — a  national  litera- 
ture, not  confined  to  a  few  vast  minds,  intellectual  Pyramids  which 
enshrine  the  "  Great  Thought"  of  a  nation,  but  a  literature  which 
shall  be  equally  the  offspring  and  property  of  our  whole  population. 
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VERSES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INDIAN  CHILD  ON  THE 

WESTERN  CARS. 


Who!  who,  may  tell  thy  bound  leas  power; 

"Oh!  mighty  reaper  Death  ?" 
Who  trace  thy  pathway  when  thou  cum'st 

To  still  Life'*  fleeting  breath? 

To  some,  thou  comest  as  a  friend, 

A  messenger  of  peace, 
To  bring  the  wounded  spirit  balm, 

And  bid  its  yearnings  cease. 

To  some,  when  pale  disease  hath  woni, 

All  noiselessly  away, 
The  trembling  silver  chord  of  life, 

'Till  it  is  loosed  for  aye. 

To  some,  when  Time's  cold  touch  hath  left 

Its  impress  on  the  brow — 
When  all  the  future's  weary  years, 

But  seem  less  bright  than  now. 


To  some,  while  bloom  is  on  the  cheek, 

And  laughter  in  the  eve — 
While  hours  of  love  and  happiness, 

Seem  all  too  bright  to  die. 

While  sounds  of  mirth  upon  the  lip, 
Have  left  their  sweet  perfume — 

Thou  claimest  beauty  for  thine  own, 
And  fragrauce  for  the  tomb. 

To  one,  thou  earnest  when  around, 
All  seemed  too  fair  and  bright, 

For  Death  to  shroud  a  single  soul, 
In  sorrow's  rayless  night. 

When  many  hearts  with  toy  beat  high, 
As  onward  they  were  moved, 

To  meet  the  smile  of  absent  ones, 
And  clasp  the  forms  they  loved. 

But  there  was  one  amid  that  throng, 
Whose  head  was  bowed  with  care, 

Without  a  kind  or  loving  heart, 
Her  spirit's  woes  to  share. 

She  watched  with  dim  and  tearful  eye, 

Her  loved,  her  dying  child — 
And  tried  to  win  it  back  to  life, 

By  accents  sweet  and  mild ! 

8he  pressed  it  fondly  in  her  arms, 

She  clasped  it  to  her  breast — 
And  bade  it  calmly  slumber  on, 

In  tweet  and  dreamless  rest. 

But  it  was  vain'thy  wing  had  cast 

A  shadow  o'er  its  face — 
And  on  each  youthful  feature  left, 

Its  dark  and  fearful  trace. 

The  wayward  spirit  would  not  rest, 

It  struggled  to  be  free — 
And  soon  the  (<  harp  of  thousand  strings," 

Forgot  its  melody. 

As  one  by  one  its  numbers  ceased, 

That  mother  bent  10  hear — 
That  the  last  strain  it  e'er  should  breathe, 

Might  fall  upon  her  ear. 

And  when  ihey  oil  were  hushed  and  still, 

She  wept  with  bitter  tears, 
That  thou  shotild'st  come  to  steal  away, 
Her  light  for  future  years. 


8he  laid  the  form  so  still  in  death, 
Upon  the  cold  damp  door, 

And  kissed  the  icy  lips— -that  gave 
The  answering  kiss  no  more. 


Though  of  a  darker  race  than  ours, 

Not  less  her  spirit's  grief, 
That  one  so  cherished  in  her  soul, 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief. 

'Tis  true  that  lordly  pride  may  fire, 
The  white  man's  haughty  soul. 

That  he  has  brought  a  brother  mail, 
Beneath  his  stern  control. 

'Tis  true  the  noble  Indian  tribes 

Have  faded  one  by  one- 
Till  few  forlorn  and  desolate, 

All  spiritless  they  roam. 

But  Time  and  Change  can  never  dim 

The  lustre  of  that  chain, 
Which  binds  a  mother  to  her  child, 

Alike  'mid  joy  or  pain. 

The  golden  link  that  Death  had  loosed, 
Within  that  mother's  breast, 

Was  dear,  as  though  with  fairer  brow, 
With  friends  and  fortune  blest. 

Behold  her  when  the  throng  hath  left, 

How  she  protect*  the  clay — 
How  mounufully  she  follows  on, 

The  form  that's  borne  away! 

Behold  her  as  beneath  the  sod, 

She  lays  her  child  alone, 
How  much  of  love  and  tenderness, 

Is  mingled  in  her  tone. 

No  pomp  is  there — no  nodding  plume, 

No  formal  prayer  is  said — 
But  ah !  that  mother's  wailing,  sighs 

A  requiem  for  the  dead. 

But  cease,  sad  mourner,  cease  thy  grief, 

For  oh !  amid  the  gloom, 
There  is  a  light  whose  radiance  throws, 

A  halo  round  the  tomb. 

There  is  a  joy  for  those  who  mourn, 

A  smile  for  every  tear, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  heart, 

A  hope  for  every  fear. 

Kneel  at  the  cross  and  thou  shall  feel, 

A  Savior's  love  divine, 
And  mid  the  shadows  of  thy  path, 

Its  holy  rays  shall  shine ! 

'Twill  calm  each  grief  within  thy  breast, 
'Twill  bid  thy  sorrows  flee — 

And  gently  guide  thy  fragile  bark, 
Across  Life's  stormy  sea. 

And  when  thy  spirit  tires  and  faints, 

A  seraph  voice  shall  come 
As  a  sweet  messenger — to  call 

Earth's  weary  wanderer  home. 

Where  Death  may  never  shed  ha  blight, 
And  ties  no  more  are  riven— 

Thou 'It  share  with  thy  departed  one, 
Celestial  bliss  in  heaven. 


K^m 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


The  writings  or  George  Washington,  with  a  life  or  the  author  :  by 
Jarkd  Sparks.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brother. 

This  work  may  be  said  to  possess  a  national  character  in  a  ^igher  sense 
than  almost  any  other  work  of  which  onr  country  can  boast.  It  contains  a 
picture  of  Washington  drawn  by  his  own  hand  ;  or  rather  it  is  Washington 
himself  speaking  in  the  productions  of  his  own  great  mind.  Br.  Sparks  has 
rendered  admirable  service  to  his  generation  and  indeed  to  all  coming  genera- 
tions, as  the  editor  of  this  immortal  work  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Bi- 
ography which  he  has  given  us  in  the  first  volume,  is  worthy  alike  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  author.  The  Messrs  Harper,  into  whose  hands  the  work  has  now 
fallen,  are  bringing  out  a  second  edition  of  it  at  a  considerably  reduced  price ; 
and  though  it  is  still  a  somewhat  expensive  work,  it  is  fairly  within  the 
ability  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  to  purchase  it.  It  ought 
especially  to  find  its  way  into  all  our  public  libraries,  so  as  to  be  accessible, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  all  the  youth  of  the  nation.  The  first  three  volumes  only 
have  yet  been  published. 


Washington  and  his  Generals  :  by  J.  T.  Headley.    Two  volumes.    New 
York  :  Baker  &  Scribner. 

Though  the  first  volume  only  of  this  work  has  yet  appeared,  it  may  no 
donbt  fairly  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  work,  and  it  cau  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  more  of  it  than  that  it  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected 
by  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  author  through  his  previous 
productions.  Whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  there  is  an 
unwonted  fascination  in  his  style,  which  enchains  the  reader,  nolens  volens  ; 
and  it  is  often  found  no  easy  matter  to  separate  one's  self  from  him,  till  the 
last  line  of  the  last  page  of  the  book  has  been  reached.  The  present  work, 
though  it  may  not  be  superior  in  point  of  execution  to  that  on  "  Napoleon 
and  hit  Marshals,"  has  an  interest  for  the  American  reader,  which  the  latter 
ems  possess.  It  exhibits  a  striking  and  condensed  view  of  the  promi- 
flsiUtarj  acton  in  onr  revolution,  in  connection  with  the  more  important 
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scenes  in  which  they  mingled  ;  and  though  the  sketches  are  necessarily  brief, 
they  are  so  true  to  life  and  nature  that  the  reader  almost  forgets  that  he  is 
not  in  actual  communion  with  those  illustrious  spirits  of  by  gone  days.  The 
engraved  likenesses  which  accompany  the  several  sketches  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  the  work  ;  and  by  the  way  it  may  be  a  question  for  the  physi- 
ognomists to  decide,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
Washington  himself,  Benedict  Arnold  is  decidedly  the  best  looking  man 
among  them  all.  The  account  given  of  Arnold's  treason  is  slightly  modified 
from  any  previous  account  of  it  that  we  have  seen,  and  though  it  does  not  in 
any  degree  extenuate  his  conduct,  it  suggests  reasons  for  it  which  are  of 
monitory  import  now  and  in  all  coming  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
work  will  have  not  merely  an  extensive  but  enduring  popularity. 


« ♦  »»  » 


History  of  the  Reformation  or  the  sixteenth  centuby:   bt  J.  H. 
Merle  D'aubigne,  d.  d.    Four  volumes  in  one.    New  York :  R.  Carter. 

The  writer  of  this  work  may  justly  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
written  a  book  for  the  world.  The  subject  to  which  it  relates,  is  one  of 
which  Protestant  Christendom  at  least,  can  never  grow  weary ;  and  there  is 
a  fascination  in  his  manner  of  treating  it,  which  to  most  readers  is  quite 
irresistible.  And  more  than  all,  its  materials  are  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources,  and  have  been  brought  together  as  the  fruit  of  long  continued 
and  diligent  investigation.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  another  work  in  any 
language  in  which  the  characters  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  Reformation  are 
so  accurately  and  strikingly  exhibited.  The  work  has  had  an  immense  cir- 
culation in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country ;  and  its  present  unpre- 
cedented cheapness,  (one  dollar  for  the  whole)  will  be  sure  to  work  for  it  a 
passage  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 


*  •»» 


D'aubigne  and  his  writings,  with  a  sketch  or  the  life  of  the  author  : 
bt  Rev.  Robert  Baibd,  £>.  D.  Second  edition.  New  York:  John  S. 
Taylor. 

This  volume  consists  of  D'Aubignes  miscellaneous  writings,  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  pamphlet  form,  and  most  of  which  have 
attracted  great  attention  for  the  profound  philosophic  as  well  as  Christian 
views,  for  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  brief  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  by  Dr.  Baird,  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  work,  as  it  is 
written  not  only  by  an  able  and  truthful  hand,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance. 


Holt  living  and  dting  :  bt  Jeremy  Taylor.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  au- 
thor.   New  York :'  D.  Apple  ton  St  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    It  has  passed  through  editions  almost  without  number 
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and  it  U  yet  fir  enough  from  having  completely  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  is 
well  that  some  of  our  publishers  ore  disposed  to  give  a  voice  to  the  past, 
especially  when  they  cause  it  to  utter  itself  in  so  much  wisdom  and  might  and 
beauty,  as  this  book  exhibits. 


The  Chaistiax  Remembrancer:  by  Ambrose  Sxrle,  esq.    New  York: 
Robert  Carter. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been  long  known  to  the  Christian  public,  by 
another  work  somewhat  celebrated  in  the  theological  world,  entitled  "  Hone 
Solitarise."  The  present  volume  is  distinguished  for  clear  and  simple  views 
of  religious  truth,  and  for  the  fervor  and  unction  which  breathes  through 
every  page  of  it.  While  it  brings  out  the  great  peculiarities  of  Christianity 
ia  a  highly  felicitous  manner,  instead  of  presenting  them  merely  as  subjects 
of  speculation,  it  exhibits  them  in  their  most  vital  and  practical  connections. 


The  overland  journey  round  the  woeld,  during  the  tears  1841  and 
1842 :  bt  Sib  George  Simpson,  Governor  in  chief  of  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny's territories.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

This  work,  though  it  neither  possesses  or  claims  an  elaborate  character, 
is  evidently  the  result  of  much  intelligent  and  accurate  observation.  Its  de- 
tails, though  somewhat  minute,  are  generally  of  a  highly  interesting  charac- 
ter, and  include  much  statistical  and  other  information  which  the  intelligent 
reader  must  highly  value.  The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  particularly,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention,  for  the  account 
which  it  contains  of  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization  from  a  recent  state  of 
absolute  barbarism.  We  imagine  there  are  few  who  are  so  well  informed  in 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  that  they  may  not  find  something 
new  and  valuable  in  the  perusal  of  this  very  well  written  and  interesting 
work. 


Statesmen  or  the  commonwealth  or  England;  with  a  treatise  on  the 
popular  proceedings  of  English  History :  bt  John  Foster.  Edited  by  J. 
O.  Choules.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  casts  a  flood  of  light  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  British  history.  It  is  the  production  of  a  master  mind,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  period  of  which  he  wrote,  and  abundantly  adequate  to  form 
a  suitable  estimate  of  the  illustrious  characters  from  whom  the  period  derived 
its  principal  interest.  We  know  of  no  work  in  which  so  much  of  the  same 
kind  of  information  is  contained  within  the  same  limits,  and  in  a  form  that 
readers  it  to  exceedingly  attractive.  The  American  editor,  well  known  for 
Ma  Mceeasful  labors  in  this  and  kindred  departments,  has  done  his  part  of 
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the  work  in  a  fitting  and  judicious  manner,  and  tan*  eoasidcrubly  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  book  to  the  American  reader.  It  is  withal  an  exceedingly 
cheap  work,  and  it  furnished  for  a  small  part  of  the  price  of  the  British 

edition. 


The  If  isToaY  or  the  Reformation  or  the  Chttech  or  Cheist.  Continued 
from  the  elose  of  the  Fifteenth  Century :  bt  Thomas  Gaillaed.  New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  writer  of  this  work,  though  he  occupies  ground  which  not  a  few  have 
trodden  before  him,  has  nevertheless  produced  a  book  which  for  continuity  of 
thought,  perspicuity  of  style,  and  adapted ne§s  to  general  utility,  deserves  to 
find  an  extensive  patronage.  It  is  particularly  fitted  and  designed  to  recom- 
mend and  exalt  the  great  principles  in  which  the  Reformation  originated,  not 
less  than  the  glorious  results  which  it  accomplished.  It  is  well  that  such  a 
book  should  be  abroad,  especially  in  our  own  country,  at  this  day  ;  when 
the  conflict  is  vigorously  going  on  between  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  breathed 
in  the  Reformation,  and  the  spirit  of  tyranny  that  opposed  and  resisted  it. 
It  professes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  have  drawn  its  facts  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  ;  and  many  of  these  facts,  unless  we  greatly  mis* 
take,  have  not  hitherto  been  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  readers. 


« ♦  ♦•■ » 


HiSToaY  or  Wyoming,  in  a  series  of  letters,  from  Charles  Mineb,  to  his 
sou  W.  P.  Mines,  esq.    Philadelphia :  J.  Ceissy. 

Notwithstanding  this  work  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  yet 
at  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  alt  known  in  proportion  to  its  merits,  we  deem  it 
not  inappropriate  to  notify  our  readers,  not  only  that  such  a  work  exists,  bat 
that  it  possesses  an  interest  which  justly  entitles  it  to  an  extensive  circulation. 
Of  the  scenes  of  terror  and  blood  which  have  passed  in  the  valley  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  which  have  reudered  it  notorious  all  over  the  world,  every  person 
of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  has  some  knowledge;  nevertheless,  it  rt> 
waiued  for  the  author  of  this  work,  to  separate  authentic  history  from  spuri- 
ous tradition,  and  to  $ive  to  the  world  the  first  thorough  and  reliable  account 
of  those  transactions  which  have  created  a  tragical  association  with  the  very 
uauie  of  that  beautiful  valley.     But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  history  of  the  far 
famed  massacre  that  this  book  is  to  be  valued,  bat  for  an  accoamt  of  the  pe- 
culiar relations  which  Wyomui*  has  sustained,  and  the  peculiar  controversies 
lu  tthich  she  has  bevu  iuvoNcd»  aud  we  may  add,  the  peculiarly  good  ials> 
cuvo*  whwa  haw  viumatvd  fiom  her.    The  particular  form  in  which  the 
ttork  *i»|*sar<«t     that  ul  tetter*  fuuu  a  father  to  a  son, — rather  increases  its 
.uletvfti,  as  it  fuiuishe*  ilu*  t»i»i»oiiuiiiu  tor  bringing  out  the  numerous  details 
.:*  i^c  u*o»i  t'auiLtint  and  agtv«tiMe  maimer*    The  controversy  between  Pensr 
<*>tt<t:ii.4  «ud  iVuucvlicut.  u  JcUdvd  with  great  interest ;  and  though  the 
:acl  of  the  *.v*leuee  of  such  %  controversy  is  familiar  to  every  intelligent 
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reader,  yet  the  particular  incidents  connected  with  it,  of  which  this  work 
furnishes  a  detailed  account,  are,  it  is  believed,  but  very  little  known.  Those 
who  have  a  taste  for  exciting  and  thrilling  narratives,  as  well  as  for  import- 
ant historical  information,  will  thank  the  author  for  his  labors,  and,  if  they 
do  as  they  ought,  will  manifest  their  gratitude  by  purchasing  his  book- 


The  works  or  thx  latk  Rev.  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne.    With  a  Me- 
moir of  his  life.    In  two  volumes.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

Notwithstanding  these  volumes  have  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  as 
posthumous,  without  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  author  that  their 
contents  would  ever  see  the  light,  they  have  already  attained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  are  now  likely  to  attain  on  this  side,  a  wide  and  well 
deserved  popularity.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  author's  friends  have  con. 
suited  his  reputation  as  much  as  his  usefulness  in  making  so  large  a  selection 
from  his  writings ;  and  indeed  we  doubt  whether  the  memory  of  many  a 
great  and  good  man  is  not  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  but  still  there 
is  nothing  in  these  volumes  which  the  Christian  reader  would  wish  to  have  had 
repressed.  The  author  died  while  he  had  yet  only  just  entered  on  his  ministry 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  accomplish  much  for  the  church,  and  to  secure 
the  embalming  of  his  memory  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  usefulness,  through 
many  coming  generations. 


The  life  of  Wesley;  and  rise  and  progress  of  Mel  hod  ism:  by  Robert 
Southey,  esq.,  l.  l.  d.    Two  volumes.    New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

This  book  is  not  exactly  what  the  friends  of  Wesley,  or  the  friends  of  true 
Christianity,  could  desire ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  man  of  Southey 't  tastes  and  feelings  to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  charac- 
ter. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  work  of  exceedingly  great  interest,  and  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  concerning  the  character  of  Wesley  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  cause,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  considering  who  is  the  author,  that  it  possesses  every 
attraction,  in  respect  to  style  and  manner,  which  the  most  fastidious  could 
desire,  or  which  could  be  expected  from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  the  age. 

4  m  •  **■  » 


Pretention  better  than  cure  ;  or  the  moral  wants  of  the  world  we  live 
in :  by  Mrs.  Ellis.    New  York :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  lucid,  practical  and  thorough  view,  of  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  a  philanthropic  and  Christian  mind. 
Thosa  who  are  engaged  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  business  of  edu- 
cation! will  find  in  it  much  to  enlighten  them  in  respect  to  their  duty  and  to 
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stimulate  them  to  higher  efforts.  The  distinguished  authoress  has  given 
many  good  books  to  the  world  before ;  but  we  doubt  whether  she  has  ever 
produced  one  of  higher  promise  or  more  substantia]  claims  to  the  public  re- 
gard  than  this. 


History  or  Fbance,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time  :  by 
M.  MicHELET.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work  is  being  published  in  a  series  of  Nos.  and  has  already  reached 
the  ninth.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
$avan*t  and  is  regarded  as  high  authority  by  the  most  able  and  erudite  minds  of 
the  age.  Though  the  translation  is  clear  and  we  doubt  not  accurate,  yet  it 
preserves  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  original,  that  no  one  could  ever 
mistake  its  French  origin.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  though  it  comes  out 
in  Numbers,  it  has  no  aliance  to  the  cheap  and  trashy  publications  of  the  day. 


«*«>  » 


Harpers  Fireside  Library. 

Three  numbers  of  this  work  have  already  been  published ;  two  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Alden,  and  one  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Burdett,  Esq. 
They  are  got  up  in  most  exquisite  style,  and  thus  far,  the  work  is  of  a 
highly  interesting  and  useful  character.  The  stories  are  ingeniously  and 
beautifully  constructed,  and  their  moral  tendency  is  such  as  the  philanthro- 
pist and  the  Christian  could  desire. 


«^»i 


Chamber's  Cyclopedia  6r  English  Literature.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendal 
&  Lincoln. 

This  work  which,  in  its  republication  in  this  country,  has  now  reached  its 
tenth  number,  consists  of  selections  from  all  the  most  approved  English 
writers  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  together  with  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  various  authors.  It  gives  one  a  birds-eye  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  English  literature.  It  aims  not  only  to  select  from  the 
best  writers,  but  to  select  the  very  best  things  which  each  has  written.  The 
work  must  have  cost  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  but  it  was  labor  well  be- 
stowed, and  will  no  doubt  have  its  reward  in  the  improvement  and  the  grati- 
tude of  many  coming  generations. 


The  American  Review  for  May. 

This  work,  from  the  commencement,  has  been  sustained  with  great  spirit 
and  ability.  It  enlists  in  its  support  the  talents  not  only  of  a  highly  accom- 
plished editor,  but  of  many  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  country.  In  the  present 
number  the  articles  entitled  "  6hakspeare  versus  Sand,"  and  "  Religions 
union  of  Associationistf,"  are  written  with  much  ability  and  win  reward  an 
attentive  perusal. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


<♦•»»■ 


The  new  work,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  the  offspring  of  warm  hopes 
and  the  aspirant  to  distinguished  merit.  We  invite  for  it  the  refreshing 
breeze  of  popular  favor,  so  necessary  to  the  peaceful  existence  of  honorable 
worth  and  the  promotion  of  high  aims. 

The  American  Magazine,  like  the  American  people,  will  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, showing  proper  respect  to  other  Powers  and  desiring  to  establish 
with  all  friendly  relations.  We  invoked,  popular  favor ;  we  ask  it,  however, 
only  as  we  may  seem  worthy.  Oar  aim  will  be  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
sound  literature.  With  this  view,  the  highest  talent  is  pledged  for  our  suc- 
cess.   All  our  papers  will  of  course  be  original. 

The  "  Fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Fish"  came  to  us  in  the  author's  own  hand , 
through  the  special  favor  of  a  friend.  One  or  two  more  unpublished  pieces 
may  be  expected  from  the  same  pen.  Mr.  Head  ley's  article,  given  us  in 
manuscript  some  weeks  since,  and  sooo  to  appear  in  the  second  volume  of 
"  Washington  and  his  Generals,"  will  be  an  acceptable  foretaste  of  the  feast 
soon  to  follow. 

'*  Classic  Vagaries,"  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  on  Roman  habits,  &c,  by 

a  distinguished  adept  in  Ancient  Literature.    These  lively  and  vivid  sketches 

will  be  to  the  scholar,  like  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."    Raleigh 

"  though  dead  yet  speaketh."    If  his  real  appearance  and  character  were 

such  as  are  herein  delineated  by  the  artist  and  scholar,  we  need  not  wonder 

that  he  was  the  Queen's  favorite. 

u  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased, 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  vet  not  come  to  pass;  which  in  their  seeds 
And:  weak  beginnings  lie  entreasured." 


A  RELIC  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  following  letter  from  the  celebrated  author  of  Macfingal,  to  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  a  distinguished  man  in  his  time,  has  been  put  at  our 
disposal  by  a  friend,  and  we  think  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

Dbae  8r» :  As  you  expect  me  to  repent  and  amend  my  ways,  you  look  also, 
I  suppose,  that  I  should  bring  forth  works  meet  for  repentance,  and  that  I 
shall  as  (ar  as  possible. 

This  same  progress  of  Dullness  is  in  the  latest  editions  become  one  of  the 
most  serious,  pious  treatises  on  morals  and  divinity,  that  ever  you  set  eyes 
oa.  I  wrote  it  at  first  ia  a  pretty  free  style,  said  humorous  things  where  I 
cooJd,  and  urn  can  where  I  pleased ;  but  I  have  so  many  serious  folks  at 
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my  elbows,  that  they  have  made  me  alter  almost  half  of  it,  throw  oat  every 
stroke  of  humor,  that  in  the  least  exaggerated  the  descriptions  beyond  truth, 
and  lay  aside  every  satirical  reflection  that  had  anything  of  my  airs  of  impu- 
dence and  defiance  it  it.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  if  it  should  be  published,  it 
will  be  thought  as  well-meaning  and  harmless  a  piece,  as  a  halfway-cov'nant 
Dialogue.  If  it  should  not  be  made  public,  it  is  all  one,  I  have  another 
scheme  for  it — I  intend  to  turn  it  into  a  sermon.  If  I  can  find  a  text  in  scrip- 
ture for  it,  very  well — if  not,  I  will  make  one.  And  I  intend  to  preach  it  for 
my  first  sermon  at  Weathersfield,  after  I  am  ordained  as  a  colleague  with 
Mr.  Lock  wood;  for  Humphreys  writes  roe  that  this  affair  is  revealed  to  Mrs. 
Hay  to  happen  in  three  years ;  so  that  I  look  upon  it  as  certain.  As  soon  as 
I  am  settled  there  I  shall  think  best  to  marry  one  of  the  Miss  — —  (you 
know  they  say  I  am  in  love  already,  so  that  this  matter  is  in  some  forward- 
ness,)— this  will  doubtless  produce  such  a  coalition  of  parties  in  my  favor, 
that  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  turn  Politician,  I  shall  infallibly  be  sent  repre- 
sentative of  the  town,  as  one  of  my  brother  Reverends  once  was  before  me— 
I  forget  who. 

Well,  I  shall  make  such  a  noise  in  the  assembly,  that  I  shall  very  soon  be 
made  Governor  of  the  Colony ;  especially  as  I  design  our  present  right  hon- 
orable Jonathan  Trumbull  shall  make  me  heir  to  his  titles,  when  he  dies — 
politically.  Let  me  see— how  high  have  1  got?— to  be  Governor.  Well,  ia 
in  a  few  years  after,  we  shall  have  occasion  for  a  King  or  two  in  America — 
and  if  I  can  get  Mrs.  May  to  prophesy  again,  I  make  no  doubt  of  succeeding 
to  the  Crown — my  most  gracious  Majesty,  John,  King  of— the  Lord  knows 
where — I  have  not  made  my  title  yet — but  I  will  have  it  ready  soon  enough 
— it  shall  run  very  sounding,  and  I  will  put  Defender  of  the  Faith  at  the  end 
of  it.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  live  till  I  am  king,  (it  is  the  only  condi- 
tion I  ask,)  you  shall  have  your  choice  of  all  the  posts  of  honor  in  the  nation 
— Prime  Minister,  Archbishop  of  America,  Lord  High  Admiral,  Generalissi- 
mo of  the  Army,  Lord  Mayor  of  Weathersfield — what  you  please — for  I  in- 
tend to  remember  my  old  friends  in  my  prosperity,  and  govern  to  universal 
satisfaction.  I  will  be  a  second  Sancho  Panza  in  the  Island  Barataria;  the 
world  shall  run  upon  wheels,  and  there  shall  be  no  need  of  the  Millennium 
in  my  reign.  Mr.  Howe  shall  be  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
Dwight  my  Poet  Laureat,  J.  Webb  head  of  my  East  India  company,  Hum- 
phreys shall  have  the  Presidency  of  this  University,  and  the  deuce  may  take 
O.  W.  And  having  thus  disposed  of  all  my  friends  and  settled  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  I  will  bid  this  world  farewell  without  ceremony,  and  leave  all  my 
Clergymen,  Poets  and  Orators  to  say  I  am  gone  to  a  better  Then 

is  a  plan  of  operation  for  you— I  know  not  bow  to  get  down  from  this  high 
state,  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  come  to  Weathersfield  in  May,  and  will  bring 
with  me  this  piece  of  mine  for  your  perusal— and  that,  whether  in  quality  of 
King,  Priest,  Poet  or  whatever,  I  am 

Your  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 
New-Haven,  March  28th,  1772.  JOHN  TRUMBULL. 

To  Mr.  8ilM  Dean*. 
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ALL  SORTS. 

In  olden  days  when  this  thin- peopled  globe 
Was  quite  unspoiled  of  its  green  mantled  robe, 
When  new-born  thought  in  primal  freshness  sprang, 
And  down  the  greenwood  glen  young  Laughter  rung; 
The  heart's  rude  thought  outbroke  in  measured  line, 
And  shun'd  dull  prose,  untaught  at  Nature's  shrine. 

Thus  Iceland's  sons  far  off  in  polar  climes 
Outspoke  in  verse,  in  those  good  olden  times. 
Thus  too,  'tis  deem'd,  most  nations1  young  essays, 
By  fancy  wrought,  break  forth  in  mellow  lays. 

So  we,  unschool'd  in  modern  arts  to  please, 
In  our  debut  will  rhyme  along  at  ease  ; 
It  matters  little  sure  what's  pictured  here, 
This  page  for  fashion,  farce  or  right  good  cheer. 
Yet  we've  indulg'd  so  long  in  solemn  mood 
While  conning  o'er  0ur  wholesome  dish  of  food, 
We  fear  we've  lost  the  feeling  jolly 
And  got  a  touch  of  melancholy. 

Yet  we'll  whip  up  our  idle  muse 

And  jog  along  a  little  faster, 
So  pray  kind  reader  don't  refuse 

To  follow  your  so  humble  master. 

Ah  !  we  mistake !  the  final  word 

Just  change  to  humble  servant, 
We  tho't  we  were — you  may  have  heard — 

A  pedagogue — O  avaunt ! — 

Not  that  we  shun  the  needy  call 
That  dooms  us  for  a  teacher  ; 
Bat  that  we  dread  the  woful  fall 
Of  wages— that's  the  feature. 

Ah  !  what  will  ye  who  teach  for  hire, 
When  wrinkled,  curved  and  olden, 
Then  "  will  ye  to  your  homes  retire,'" 
And  drink  from  cups  all  golden  ? 

Then  fly  !  ye  wights !  to  rural  sports, 

Haste  back  to  trade  or  farming, 
Your  calling  now  but  ill  imports ; 

Your  state  is  quite  alarming. 

*  And  who  be  ye  that  ill  predict  ?" 
Quoth  one  of  richer  blessings  ; 
Ah !  we  be  one  a  little  tricVd, 
Excuse  oar  and  oonfetatngs. 
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Now,  kind  reader,  if  you  will, 

"Well  give  yon  a  short  ditty, 
Some  little  hint  or  honest  squint 

At  things  about  the  city. 
The  song  you'll  see  's  a  pretty  glee, 

'Twill  go  in  Yankee  Doodle ; 
Tune  up  the  voice,  let  woodland  ring, 

Join  Ante  and  mellow  bngle. 

Begin  my  song— Ye  gentle  swains 

Who  dwell  in  country  rural, 
Heed  well  your  step — avoid  the  lanes 

In  this  our  city  mural. 
If  you  have  money  wilh  you,  pray, 

By  day,  just  pin  your  pocket; 
If  you  have  money  left  we  say, 

By  night,  sit  up  or  lock  it. 

The  auction  flags  that  redly  wave 

You'll  heed,  or  else  get  cheated. 
The  way  to  tell  a  friend  or  knave 

Is  by  the  way  you're  treated. 
Your  honest  face  is  quickly  known, 

Though  you  are  quite  a  stranger  ; 
When  jewels  bright  are  netirut  shown, 

Look  out !  for  there  is  danger. 

See  you  those  wights  that  stand  around, 

With  glass  in  hand  a  squinting 
If  imperfection  may  be  found 

In  work  ?  thaVe  darkly  hinitng. 
Then  flee  ye  swains  where  honor  reigns 

To  buy  your  jewell'd  lever, 
Tis  not  in  pride  we  say  we've  tried 

A  watch  that  ticketh  never. 

One  word  to  friends,  before  we  close, 

Who  come  to  stay  or  call, 
To  view  us  right,  you'll  chose  a  site 

Quite  near  the  City  Hall. 
Here  Astor  mocks  the  Grecian  art, 

A  tow'ring  granite  pile, 
Where  fashion  dwells  and  beaux  and  belles, 

And  all  in  brilliant  style. 

Now  cross  the  way ;  for  well  we  Lovx 

To  point  the  home  of  Jots; 
For  here  yon  11  stay  both  night  and  day 

With  love  that  never  cloys  ; 
You'll  find  good  cheer  and  wine  and  beer, 

And  rooms  that  always  glisten  $ 
Plenty  of  rows  of  merry  beaux 

Without  the  belles  to  listen. 
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GENERAL  WOOL.* 

The  distinguished  General  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  may  not  have  been  brought  so  prominently  before  the 
public  as  some  of  his  brethren  in  command;  but  an  examination 
of  his  career,  since  he  entered  our  army,  will  show  that  he  possesses 
military  talents  of  the  very  highest  order.  Nor  is  he  more  remark- 
able for  these,  than  for  the  virtues  of  social  life.  He  is  equally  es- 
timable as  a  soldier  and  as  a  citizen. 

General  Wool  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  family 
were  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Orange  county ; 
but  has  resided  in  Rensselaer  county  since  his  early  childhood. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  that  period,  he  was  taken  in  charge  by 
his  grandfather,  with  whom  he  lived  till  he  was  12  years  of  age. 
He  then  removed  to  the  city  of  Troy — where  his  family  now  dwell 
— to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming 
a  merchant.  In  that  city  he  prosecuted  this  profession  with  suc- 
cess until  the  loss  of  his  property  by  fire  gave  a  different  direction 
to  the  energy  which  distinguished  him  as  a  merchant.  He  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  captain  in  the  13th  regiment  of  U.  S.  In- 
fantry. He  has  thus  been  truly  the  founder  of  his  own  fortune 
and  fame. 

His  commission  bears  date  April,  1812.  Having  raised  a  com- 
pany in  Troy,  he  made  his  military  debut  at  the  heights  of 
Queenston.  Previous  to  that  remarkable  action,  our  army  had 
suffered  so  many  reverses  as  to  occasion  the  imputation  of  miscon- 
duct and  cowardice  against  our  officers  and  troops,  and  therefore 

*  The  orictaftl  painting,  from  which  a  faithful  engraving  has  been  made, 
Is  regarded  by  all  who  know  General  Wool,  as  an  excellent  likeness.  It  re- 
preetete  him  in  military  costume,  and  would  be  instantly  recognized  by  any 
oae  who  has  seen  him  on  parade.  The  dark,  piercing  eve,  the  calm  but  firm 
■eeaje  ef  countenance,  the  compressed  lip,  indicative  of  brave  resolve, 
live  Whole  eeatear,  showing  the  decision  and  energy  of  his  character, 
"  he  tiiftahea  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his* 
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it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  some  brilliant  effort  in  order  to 
redeem  their  character,  and  to  raise  in  the  country  a  proper  spirit 
for  prosecuting  the  war.  Accordingly  Maj.  General  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  had  received  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  of  New  York  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  had  established 
his  head  quarters  at  Lewislon,  determined  to  storm  the  heights  of 
Queenston,  a  formidable*  post,  fortified  and  held  by  a  part  of  the 
British  army.  A  first  detachment  of  six  hundred  men  were  des- 
patched on  this  hazardous  service,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Van  Rensselaer,  aid-de-camp  to  the  General,  and  Lt.  Col.  Chrystie. 
In  the  detachment  were  Captain  Wool  and  three  companies  of  the 
13th.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Niagara  river,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  transport  more  than 
half  of  them.  Van  Rensselaer  crossed.  Chrystie  remained  behind ; 
but  the  three  companies  of  the  13th,  which  were  part  of  his  com- 
mand, accompanied  Van  Rensselaer.  Their  captains  were  Wool, 
Malcolm,  and  Armstrong.  On  Captain  Wool  the  command  of 
these  devolved,  and  never  did  young  officer  and  soldiers  bear 
themselves  more  gallantly  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
A  band  of  fewer  than  three  hundred  were  about  to  attack  a  posi- 
tion of  extraordinary  strength.  Their  setting  foot  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  ene- 
my. But  onward  and  upward  they  struggled.  In  the  desperate 
encounter  nearly  every  officer  and  many  of  the  soldiers  in  Captain 
Wool's  command  were  killed  or  wounded.  He  himself  was  shot 
through  both  thighs.  But  now  was  not  the  time  to  yield.  Col. 
Van  Rensselaer  was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
fast  sinking  from  loss  of  blood.  Wool  sought  him  and  request- 
ed permission  to  continue  the  assault.  The  Colonel  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  the  fate  of  the  affair  to  a  young  officer  who  was 
for  the  first  time  on  the  field  ;  but  reluctantly  consented.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion  and  the  importance  of  the  object  imparted 
strength  to  the  faint  and  weary  band.  They  climbed  the  heights 
and  the  British  were  driven  down  from  their  batteries.  Gen.  Brock, 
at  Fort  George,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  set  out  with  a 
party  to  assist  his  countrymen.  On  their  arrival,  some  one  in  the 
wing  commanded  by  Captain  Wool  raised  a  white  flag,  as  if  de- 
manding a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Wool  struck  it  down,  trampled 
it  on  the  ground,  and  raj  lying  our  forces  by  a  desperate  effort,  once 
more  charged  the  British,  reinforced  though  they  were,  and  once 
more  drove  them  from  the  heights.  Brock  was  slain — a  panic 
seized  the  British — they  abandoned  their  position  and  fled. 

Thus  opened  the  brilliant  career  of  General  Wool  His  daring 
and  military  genius  were  at  once  conspicuous,  and  proved  him  to 
be  one  to  whom  his  country  could  look  with  confidence  in  any 
emergency  that  might  call  her  sons  into  the  field. 

For  his  gallant  conduct  at  Queenston  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  assigned  to  the  29th  regiment  of  foot.  The 
northern  frontier  was  the  principal  theatre  of  action  for  this  regi- 
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ment.  Major  Wool  uniformly  volunteered  his  services  wherever 
and  whenever  duty  and  danger  led.  But  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  included  the  engagements,  by  land  and  water,  between 
the  American  and  British  forces,  in  September,  1814,  presented  to 
him  an  opportunity  for  distinction  such  as  rarely  occurred  during 
the  war.  Fighting  commenced  on  the  6th,  and  continued  to  the 
11th  of  the  month.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  was  fought  the 
action  of  Beekmantown.  Of  this  action  Wool  was  the  hero. 
With  a  force  of  only  350  regular  troops,  he  kept  a  British  column  of 
4000  in  check  while  our  forces,  under  Gen.  Macomb,  were  entrench- 
ing themselves  beyond  the  Saranac.  He  evinced  all  the  coolness  and 
intrepidity  which  he  had  manifested  at  Queenston  ;  and  his  pallant 
resistance  was  of  the  last  importance  to  our  cause.  Had  the  British 
light  brigade  been  able  to  cross  the  river,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
what  might  have  been  the  result,  both  on  Lake  Champlain  and  on 
the  shore.  The  order  given  by  General  Macomb  to  Major  Wool  was 
to  support  the  militia,  and  set  them  an  example  of  firmness.*  This 
order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter.  For  more  than  five  miles  along 
the  Beekmantown  road  the  ground  was  contested  inch  by  inch,  ana 
the  militia,  reassured  by  the  example  of  the  regulars,  supported 
the  honor  of  their  country.  Nearly  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  fell, 
killed  or  wounded,  between  Beekmantown  and  the  Saranac.  For 
his  services  in  this  battle  Major  Wool  was  breveted  Lt.  Colonel. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1843,  the  anniversary  of  these  en- 
gagements was  celebrated  at  Plattsburgh.  The  occasion  was  ex- 
traordinary. The  citizens  of  Piattsburgh  and  the  Military  Asso- 
ciation of  Clinton  county,  had  resolved  to  erect  monuments  in 
memory  not  onlv  of  the  American,  but  also  of  the  British  officers 
who  fell  in  the  battle.  General  Wool  was  present  as  a  guest,  by 
special  invitation,  and  the  President  of  the  day,  in  assigning  the 
erection  of  the  several  monuments  to  different  individuals,  appointed 
Wool  to  raise  that  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Wil- 
lington,  of  the  British  Buffs,  who  fell  at  Culver's  Hill,  on  the  Beek- 
montown  road,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  1814. 
Colonel  D.  B.  McNiel,  in  adverting  to  the  propriety  of  this  appoint- 
ment, spoke  as  follows — and  we  record  his  very  words,  as  a  high 
testimony  at  once  to  the  bravery  and  generosity  of  General  Wool: 

11  Fellow  Citizens: — The  President  of  the  dav  has  designated  our 
distinguished  guest,  Brigadier  General  Wool,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  commanded  the  detachment  of  American  regular  troops  opposed  to 
that  division  of  the  British  Army  which  advanced  upon  Platlshurgh  hy 
the  Beekmantown  road,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1814,  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Colonel  Willingt.ov,  of  the  3rd  regi- 
ment of  British  Buffs,  who  gallantly  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at 
Culver's  Hill,  on  the  Beekmantown  road,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
6th  of  September,  1814. 

"The  division  of  the  British  Army  in  which  the  brave  and  lamented 

*  See  General  Macomb's  official  report  of  the  battle,  dated  15th  Septem- 
ber) 1814. 
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Wellington  fell,  was  not  less  than  4000 strong;  and  when  we  lake  into 
view  the  fact  ihat  General  Wool,  (Ihen  a  Major,)  with  a  light  corps  of 
but  250  regular  troops,  all  (old,  contested  every  inch  of  ground  with  Ihis 
formidable  force  in  their  descent  upon  Pittsburgh,  the  selection  of  Gene- 
ral Wool  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  assigned  to  him,  cannot  fail 
to  give  deep  interest  to  the  solemn  occasion  which  brought  us  together 
upon  this  hallowed  spot.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
monument  about  to  be  erected  should  be  raised  by  the  hand  of  an  officer 
who  bore  an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  of  the  memora- 
ble day  on  which  tht  gallant  Wilmkgton  fell.  It  is  a  pleasing  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  living  brave  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 

To  this  General  Wool  replied  : 

"  Fellow  Citizens  ah d  Soldiers:— The  duty  assigned  me  by 
the  President  of  the  day,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Plattsburgh  and  the 
Military  Association  of  the  county  of  Clinton,  is  no  less  gratifying  to  me 
than  it  is  honorable  and  magnanimous  to  its  authors,  and  will  furnish  an 
example  worthv  of  imitation  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  not  leas  a  holy 
and  pious  offering  to  lite  illustrious  dead,  than  the  offspring  of  noble  and 
generous  hearts  to  a  fallen  foe,  and  will  furnish  themes  of  praise  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  will  be  a  healing  balm  to  the  wounded  hearts  of  relatives 
and  friends — whilst,  it  will  not  fail  to  call  forth  from  every  Briton  who 
passes  this  consecrated  spot,  tears  of  gratitude  as  well  as  tears  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"  With  these  brief  remarks,  I  now  erect,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Plattsburgh  and  the  Military  Association  of  Clinton  county,  this  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Willington,  who  fell  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  at  Culver's  Hill,  leading  to  the  charge  the  adfance  of  the 
British  army  marching  on  Plattsburgh." 

At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  General 
Skinner,  after  a  complimentary  address,  proposed  as  a  sentiment, 
"  Gen.  Wool,  the  hero  of  Beekmantown,  as  well  as  of  Queenston — 

( His  laurels  are  green,  though  bis  locks  arc  gray.' " 

Believing  that  nothing  we  ourselves  can  say  will  be  so  interesting 
to  our  readers  as  the  eloquent  woids  of  Wool  himself,  we  present 
them  with  his  reply  on  this  occasion  also : 

"  Mr.  President— I  rise  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment  just  given  by  my  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tabic.  I  find  it  impossible,  howe\er,  filled  as  I  am  with  emotion,  to  make 
a  speech,  or  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion. Were  it  otherwise,  I  could  say  but  little  that  has  not  a  heady  been 
said.  I  might  s|ieak  of  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  '13,  which  closed 
with  the  most  gloomy  forbodings.  1  might  also  speak  of  the  campaign 
of  1814,  when  the  mantle  of  darkness  was  cast  off,  and  a  blaze  of  light 
shone  forth  along  the  frontier  from  Fort  Erie  to  Plattsburgh,  and  finally 
closed,  with  a  brilliancy  seldom  equalled,  on  the  plains  of  New  Orleans. 
But  these  periods  have  already  been  noticed  and  described  in  the  most 
eloquent  and  stirring  language.  Therefore,  little  remains  for  me  to  add, 
could  I  give  utterance  to  my  feelings,  but  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  kind  partiality  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my 
services.  I  would,  however,  remark  that  although  at  one  period  of  the 
war  darkness  and  despondency  appeared  to  pervade  our  beloved  country, 
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there  was  one  bright  spot  exemnt  from  the  general  gloom.  It  was  here 
in  this  place,  Plat ts burgh,  thai  lie  patriotic  inhabitants  never  wavered  nor 
quailed  before  the  legions  of  Great  Baitain.  They  stood  by  their  country 
in  the  darkest  hour,  and  ne\er  failed  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  war-worn 
soldier,  and  tu  receive  him  with  open  arms  whether  he  returned  victorious 
or  was  driven  back  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Who  that  was  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1812,  '13,  and  44,  does  not  remember  with  delight 
Moojcas,  Smith,  Sailly,  Deload,  Baily,  Palm br  and  Rav- 
bom,  all  patriot ic  citizens  and  devoted  friends  of  their  country  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace,  but  who  now  rest  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.  With 
few  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  would  offer  this  sentiment — 


"  The  citizens  of  Plattsborgh  and  the  Military  Association  of  Clinton 
cowry — This  day  attests  their  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  the 
homage  paid  Co  the  illustrious  dead  who  fell  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
coaatry." 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  celebration  with  some  minuteness,  be- 
cause we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  finest  marks  of  advanced  civili- 
zation on  record.  All  must  admire  the  magnamimity  which  not 
only  feels  itself  stirred  bv  the  memory  of  native  greatness,  but  can 
weep  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy.  Well  may  we  exult  in  the 
name  of  American,  and  safe  indeed  are  the  honor  and  glory  of  our 
Republic,  when  its  name  and  fame  are  upheld  by  such  men  as 
those  who  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Plattsburgh. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  war,  Lieut.  Colonel  Wool  continued  in 
the  army,  and  in  1816  was  commissioned  Inspector  General,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  Ten  years  after  he  was  made  Brigadier 
General  by  brevet.  In  1841  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier 
General,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  eastern  division  of 
the  army.  In  this  station  he  remained  until  the  war  with  Mexico 
opened  a  new  theatre  for  actton. 

During  the  long  interval  between  the  two  wars,  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  some  important  service.  As  Inspector  General 
his  duties  for  about  twenty-five  years  were  connected  with  every 
department  of  the  military  establishment  in  the  United  States  and 
her  territories,  extending  from  East  port,  in  Maine,  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Council  Bluffs.  When  he  was 
appointed,  there  were  no  white  settlements  northwest  of  Detroit. 
There  were  military  posts  establishad  at  Mackinac,  Sault  St.  Marie, 
Chicago,  Green  Bay,  Prairie  du  Chein,  St.  Peters,  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  2200  miles  from  its  mouth,  Council  Bluffs,  some  1800 
miles  up  the  Missouri ;  and  posts  on  the  Arkansas  600  miles  from 
its  outlet,  and  on  the  Red  river  400. 

All  these  were  within  the  limits  of  his  tours  of  inspection,  which 
annually  embraced  an  entire  distance  of  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
miles.  There  were  no  means  of  reaching  the  posts  but  by  canoes. 
and  on  horseback,  with  provisions  packed  for  a  journey  of  months 
through  the  wilderness.  The  dangers,  privations  and  hardships, 
unavoidable  in  traversing  lakes,  rivers,  and  forests  by  such  means, 
and  often  with  Indian  guides,  whose  fidelity  might  admit  of  some 
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suspicion,  and  always  without  shelter  or  any  resting  place  but  the 
earth  and  a  blanket,  can  hardly  be  realised  by  tho&c  who  daily 
witness  the  facilities  of  travel  and  its  thousand  attendant  comforts 
and  conveniences,  in  civilized  communities. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  In- 
spector General  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  states  west  of 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  even  in  the  latter  period  of 
General  Wool's  Inspectorship,  though  the  difficulties  incident  to 
its  faithful  execution  were  lessened  by  the  advancement  of  settle- 
ments, yet  they  were  far  from  being  removed  ;  and  still  are,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  render  the  office  by  no 
means  a  sinecure. 

During  the  long  peace,  he  rendered  other  services  which,  we 
shall  merely  mention,  were  connected  with  a  military  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, a  command  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  the  disturbances 
on  our  northern  frontier  caused  by  the  Canadian  outbreak. 

Since  the  war  was  declared  by  Congress  to  exist  with  Mexico, 
in  May,  1846,  General  Wool  has  been  occupied — 1st.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  western  volunteers.  2nd.  In  the  concentration 
of  a  division  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  3d.  In  their  march  to  Sal- 
tillo,  and  4th.  In  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista. 

After  the  Mexican  war  was  declared,  General  Wool,  who  had 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  the  campaign,  was  gratified  to  receive, 
a  few  days  after  the  act  of  Congress  had  passed,  instructions  to 
repair  to  Washington.  The  same  day  on  which  he  got  his  order 
he  was  en  route  to  the  capital ;  and  having  been  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  western  states,  to  organize  and  muster  into  service  the 
volunteers  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  he  was  in  consultation  with  the  governor  of  Ohio  at 
Columbus  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  engrossed  in  the  details  of  his 
new  duty  at  Cincinnati  on  the  6th.  In  about  six  weeks  he  ac- 
complished the  work  assigned  him,  in  a  manner  which  reflected 
on  him  high  credit  for  skill,  zeal,  energy  and  despatch.  The 
unprepared  condition  of  the  volunteers,  their  almost  simultaneous 
rush,  in  great  confusion,  to  their  respective  rendezvous  in  the  six 
different  states,  their  inspection,  reception  into  service,  organiza- 
tion, supply  and  departure  for  Mexico,  involved  difficulties  which 
demanded  the  greatest  experience,  the  minutest  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  every  branch  of  the  service,  extraordinary  pa- 
tience, labor,  tact  and  address.  Their  wants  were  to  be  promptly 
provided  for ;  their  clamors  appeased ;  their  ten  thousand  ques- 
tions listened  to;  the  first  elements  of  military  duty  taught 
them;  and,  withal,  a  correspondence  kept  up  with -local  govern- 
ors, colonels,  agents  and  other  officers,  as  well  as  with  the  military 
authorities  at  Washington.  Nevertheless,  from  the  first  week  in 
June  to  the  third  in  July  this  perplexing  and  arduous,  but  most 
important  service  wasjUDerformed ;  and  Wool  had  the  satisfaction 
of  sending  10,000  voBNfc||jrato  reinforce  General  Taylor;  the 
remainder  being  retained  torMhuart  of  his  own  division,  which 
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been  ordered  to  concentrate  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  He 
mizcd  and  prepared  for  service  three  regiments  from  Ohio, 
e  from  Indiana,  two  from  Kentucky — one  of  these  being  a 
ment  of  cavalry,  and  therefore  requiring  considerably  more 
>aration  than  infantry ;  four  from  Illinois ;  one  of  cavalry 
1  Tennessee ;  and  one  and  a  half  from  Mississippi.  How  all 
was  done  in  so  short  a  period,  considering  the  difficulties 
ady  mentioned,  and  the  delays  in  procuring  arms,  camp- 
ipage,  means  of  transportation  and  other  necessaries,  was  a 
rise  even  to  military  men.  When  Wellington  had  the  com- 
id  of  the  British  armies  in  Portugal,  he  did  not  display  more 
•gy  in  any  department  of  the  service  entrusted  to  him  than  in 
organization  of  Portuguese  regiments.  And  the  fame  of  Mar- 
Beresford  Tests  chiefly  on  his  disciplining  these  auxiliaries. 

battle  of  Albuera,  which  he  fought  and  won,  was  a  blunder, 
success  was  owing  to  the  stern  courage  of  his  troops;  and  the 
mans  of  the  Peninsular  war  can  find  in  the  commander  no 
»ralship,  of  which  the  admiration  and  praise  might  divert  at- 
ion  from  the  carnage  of  what  Byron  so  justly  describes  as  a 
otless  field  of  strife."  But  if  the  training  of  these  Portuguese 
iers,  be  the  foundation  of  a  British  marshal's  reputation,  we  can- 
withhold  our  high  admiration  from  General  Wool,  when  we 
emplate  the  skill  with  which,  in  so  brief  a  time,  he  organized  and 
lied  upwards  of  12,000  men  to  our  forces  in  Mexico,  and 
them  over  ground,  in  comparison  with  which  the  distances  in 
narrow  kingdom  of  Portugal  dwindle  into  a  mere  day's  jour- 
We  have  said  that  Beresford  owes  his  fame  and  rank,  not  to 
renius  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  to  his  talent  in  organizingand 
iplining  new  levies.  General  Wool,  however,  is  distinguished 
x>th,  as  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  strikingly  attests ;  and  with- 
both,  we  have  not  military  genius  of  the  highest  kind — the 
us  which  at  once  rules  over  the  spirits  of  men,  and  commands 

f,  while  wisely  commanding  others  in  circumstances  of  danger 
trial. 

aving  fulfilled  his  instructions  in  organizing  the  volunteers, 
despatched  the  required  reinforcements  to  General  Taylor, 
eral  Wool  made  preparations  for  his  own  march  through  the 
ince  of  Coahuila.  This  march  terminated  at  Saltillo,  and  is 
of  the  most  memorable  of  the  war.     As  the  general  marched 

g,  he  was  peacefully  received  by  the  inhabitants.  His  ad- 
e  was  more  like  the  passage  of  a  distinguished  ally  than  of 
nemy.  In  short,  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  moral  con- 
t  of  the-  whole  province,  by  his  humane  and  discreet  policy 
singular  aptitude  for  swaying  the  minds  of  men.  Adversaries 
jnverted  into  friends  bv  a  combination  of  firmness,  kindness 
justice;  and  the  reputation  of  his  column  spread  a  powerfully 
rafale  influence  into  the  adjacent  provinjas  of  Durango  and 
tecas.  When  resistance  to  his  adjjplfe  was  threatened  he 
found  ever  ready  to  face  Ji^A#{protected  the  persons  and 
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property  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  ill  usage  on  the  part  of  his 
own  men ;  he  even  rescued  some  captives  from  the  Indians  who 
infest  Northern  Mexico ;  he  saw  that  everything  got  by  his  sol- 
diers from  the  Mexicans  was  fairly  paid  for ;  in  fine,  he  kept  his 
division  in  such  excellent  subordination  that  not  a  single  family 
was  obliged  to  flee  at  their  approach,  or  had  occasion  to  dread  the 
outrages  which  so  often — we  had  almost  said  invariably — attend 
invasions,  whether  gratuitous  or  provoked.  It  is  said,  that  in 
December  last,  when  suddenly  called  from  Parras  to  relieve  the 
threatened  position  of  General  Worth,  his  sick  soldiers  were  re- 
ceived into  the  first  families  to  be  attended ;  and  that  the  ladies 
of  that  city  who  had  not  forgotten  the  rescue  of  the  captives,  nor 
the  sacred  protection  which  had  been  extended  to  themselves, 
begged  it  as  a  privilege  to  receive  into  their  houses,  and  to  watch 
over,  the  invalids,  whose  lives  might  have  been  jeoparded  by  the 
forced  march  that  was  necessary  to  reach  Saltillo  before  the  pe- 
riod designated  for  Santa  Anna's  arrival ! 

General  Wool's  troops  complained  at  first  of  the  fatigues  at- 
tending their  long  marches,  and  of  the  strict  discipline  which  he 
enforced— and  these  complaints  were  no  doubt  all  the  louder  that 
they  were  volunteers ;  but  they  at  length  learned  that  this  very 
familiarity  with  hardship,  and  this  strictness  of  discipline,  secured 
their  safety  and  success. 

In  the  Peninsular  war,  Wellington's  light  division,  under  Gene- 
ral Crawford,  was  perhaps  as  fine  a  body  of  soldiers  as  ever  en- 
tered the  field.  They  fired  the  first  and  last  shot  in  almost  every 
engagement.  As  an  advanced  guard,  they  were  unrivalled ;  and 
their  expertness,  steadiness,  endurance  and  confidence  in  them- 
selves arose  from  Crawford's  rigid,  but  admirable  drilling.  They 
complained  bitterly  of  their  general's  seemingly  unnecessary  se- 
verity, and  his  insisting  on  a  straight  forward  march,  when  they 
might,  (without  harm,  as  they  thought,)  have  consulted  their  ease 
by  turning  so  far  aside.  But  in  the  end,  he  who  was  originally 
regarded  as  unnecessarily  severe  became  universally  beloved. 
Wherever  he  led,  his  men  were  willing  to  follow,  because  he  had 
taught  them  obedience;  and  in  teaching  them,  had  also  inspired 
them  with  an  unbounded  trust  in  his  own  genius.  So  it  was  with 
General  Wool.  Those  who  at  first  grumbled  at  his  apparent  has- 
tiness came  at  last  to  find  that  he  had  been  all  along  acting  for 
their  good,  and  for  the  efficient  service  of  their  country.  It 
was  Crawford  who,  on  perceiving  that  a  commissary  was  likely 
to  disappoint  him  in  the  forwarding  of  provisions  for  his  men, 
threatened  to  hang  that  functionary  up  to  the  nearest  tree.  The 
commissary  laid  his  complaint  before  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  duke  asked — "  Did  he  really  say  so  ?"  The  commissary, 
expecting  redress,  replied — "  He  did,  my  lord."  "  Then,"  an- 
swered Wellington,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  have  the  provisions 
up ;  for  if  General  Crawford  said  so,  by  Jove  he  will  do  it !" 
Here  was,  on  Crawford's  part,  an  instance  at  once  of  care  for  his 
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brave  followers,  and  of  stern  strictness  in  exacting  the  fulfilment 
of  orders.  It  must,  also,  have  been  by  the  union  of  unwavering 
firmness  in  discipline  and  tactics,  with  a  constant  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  command,  that  General  Wool  was  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  with  the  western  volunteers. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  which 
General  Wool  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part.  It  was  he  who 
chose  our  army's  position,  arranged  our  forces  for  the  battle,  and 
directly  conducted  their  operations  in  the  field.  These  duties  he 
performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  commanding  general, 
the  army  and  the  country.  In  fact,  General  Wool  had  formed  his 
opinion  of  the  course  which  our  army  ought  to  pursue,  independ- 
ently of  any  orders  received  from  his  superior;  and  General 
Taylor,  whose  views  exactly  coincided  with  his,  felt  such  confi- 
dence in  General  Wool  as  to  entrust  him  with  what  may  be 
called  the  executive  command  in  the  engagement.  He  was  to  be 
seen  everywhere  through  the  field  animating,  superintending,  di- 
recting. In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  exposed  himself  to  every 
danger,  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  troops  by  his  valor,  while 
he  led  them  to  victory  by  his  example  and  his  generalship.  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  in  his  despatches,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  services 
of  his  second  in  command.  There  never  were  on  lhe  field  of  bat- 
tle two  generals  more  united  in  opinion,  feeling  and  action.  All 
was  harmony  between  them.  And  when,  after  the  conflict,  they 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  on  a  field  where  more  than  three 
thousand  men  lay  dead  or  wounded,  mutual  admiration,  joy  for  the 
victory,  and  sorrow  for  the  slain,  mingled  in  one  overpowering 
gush  of  sympathy.  It  was  a  picture  on  which  the  whole  army, 
then  in  array  for  a  third  day's  combat,  looked  with  joyous  sur- 
prise, and  burst  into  cheers — three  cheers,  thrice  repeated. 

We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  to  the  credit  of  both  gene- 
rals than  the  warm,  unenvying  testimony  which  each  bears  to  the 
other's  merits  in  their  official  accounts  of  the  battle.  Happy  is 
the  country  where  chiefs  are  thus  united,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another !  That  country  has  already  pronounced  its  highest  enco- 
mium on  the  noble  conduct  of  the  two  commanders;  nor,  at  the 
same  time,  does  it  forget  that  on  a  field  where  they  were  opposed 
by  five  to  one,  every  officer  and  soldier  who  did  his  duty  was  a 
hero. 

We  had  made  numerous  extracts  from  public  documents  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  General  Wool;  but  these 
we  withhold,  at  least  for  the  present.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
are  unanimous  and  enthuisastic  in  his  praise.  The  journals  of  the 
day  have  vied  with  each  other  in  proclaiming  his  merits ;  and  public 
bodies — among  whom  are  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and 
the  citizens  of  Troy — have  passed  resolutions,  expressive  of  their 
admiration  of  his  actions  and  their  appreciation  of -his  eminent 
talents.  There  may  exist  various  opinions  on  our  war  with  Mexi- 
co;  bat  in  one  respect  it  has  been  useful :  it  has  assured  the 
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Americans,  and  shown  to  the  world  that  when  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  take  the  field,  we  have  both  men  and  leaders  to  main- 
tain  our  cause. 

We  do  hope  that  peace  may  soon  settle  on  our  land,  and  that 
we  may  be  long  permitted  to  pursue  our  career  of  industry,  un- 
disturbed by  the  feverish  desire,  of  that  which  some  men  regard 
exclusively  as  glory.  Yet,  believing  that  the  best  guaranty  for 
the  continuance  of  peace  is  the  conviction  in  the  minds  both  of 
ourselves  and  others  that  we  have  full  power  to  protect  and  avenge 
ourselves  in  war,  we  rejoice  in  the  development  of  military  re- 
sources and  skill  which  the  present  war  has  occasioned. 


•-•- 


THE  GRAVE  OF  AARON  BURR. 

i. 

The  day  is  closed  ;  the  moon  sails  up  the  sky 

And  spreads  her  silvery  sheen  o'er  hill  and  glade  ; 
While  here  I  stand,  and  gaze  with  pensive  eye 

Upon  the  sunken  mound  where  Burr  is  laid. 
No  tomb-stone  marks  the  spot,  nor  cypress  shade 

Waves  monrnful  round  to  call  the  stranger  here, 
Sad  memories  come — sad  memories  will  not  fade, 

Of  whom  no  cherished  thought  can  now  endear, 
Ah  !  grows  more  foul  his  name  as  circles  year  on  year. 

II. 
The  evening  breeze  sighs  through  the  bending  grass 

That  springs  luxuriant  on  this  lowly  mound, 
Its  plaintive  moans  but  strike  the  ear,  alas ! 

And  leave  faint  impress  on  the  heart  to  wound. 
Life's  varied  deeds  had  stainless  virtue  crooned, 

And  on  each  act  her  golden  signet  set ; 
Here  might  the  willow  droop  o'er  hallowed  ground, 

Or  columned  marble  rise  to  note  the  debt 
A  nation  owed  to  him  whom  now  no  cares  beset. 

III. 
Neglected  grave !  from  thy  low  turf-sealed  vault 

Come  monitory  tones  that  quicken  thought; 
Wrecks  on  life's  stream,  the  wayward  helms-men's  faulty 

Are  beacons  set  mid  shoals  with  danger  fraught, 
Here,  who  may  come,  let  each,  a  lesson  taught, 

Run  o'er  the  links  of  memory's  pearly  chain, 
Note  every  thread  the  web  of  life  inwrought, 

Cleanse  all  its  parts  till  clear  of  every  stain. 
Thus  shall  he  honored  live,  and  dead,  his  deeds  remain. 
Prinrtfon,  N.  /.,  July,  1847. 
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IRELAND. 

NO.    I. 

In  estimating  the  character  and  condition  of  a  nation,  there  is 
nothing  which  leads  to  greater  mistakes  than  the  vanity  or  thought- 
lessness of  men  who  imagine  that,  during  a  rapid  tour  through  the 
country,  they  can  gather  sufficient  knowledge  to  form  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  opinion.  Or  if  there  be  any  thing  productive 
of  still  grosser  blunders,  it  is  the  dogmatism  of  prejudice  or  par- 
tizanship  which,  silting  complacently  at  home,  and  feeding  its 
error  on  partial  reports,  ventures  to  pronounce,  quasi  ex  cathedra, 
a  judgment  upon  questions  involving  elements  so  complicated  and 
so  hard  to  trace. 

What  people  have  been  more  unjustly  treated  in  this  respect 
than  the  citizens  of  these  United  Slates  ?  Persons  landing  on  our 
shores  with  European  ideas  and  predilections,  cleaving  our  majes- 
tic streams  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  leagues  an  hour,  rushing 
with  rail  road  speed  from  city  to  city,  eating,  as  they  hasten  along, 
a  few  meals  at  our  hotels,  spying  out  the  characters  and  oddities 
which,  through  all  lands,  are  met  with  in  public  conveyances  and 
places  of  common  resort,  recording  at  last,  as  the  general  rule, 
what  at  first  attracted  attention  by  its  singularity  as  an  exception, 
fastening  oft  times  and  fattening,  like  flies,  on  spots  of  corruption, 
seeking  aliment  for  their  preconceptions  in  sayings  and  doings 
which  take  a  temporary  savor  and  color  from  these  preconceptions 
themselves ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  to  render  a  favorable, 
perhaps  a  flattering  account  of  us  and  our  ways — resolved  to  be 
encomiasts  instead  of  faithful  witnesses,  and  therefore  seizing  on 
every  circumstance  that  appears  to  justify  commendation,  while 
all  of  an  opposite  tendency  are  either  designedly  or  rashly  over- 
looked, admiring  by  wholesale  and  indiscriminately  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  ignorant  or  interested  vituperation  of  others — persons 
so  situated  and  so  minded  pretend  to  have  learned  our  national 
character  and  to  fully  understand  our  social  state,  and  returning 
home,  expatiate  with  all  the  confidence  and  consideration  of  expe- 
rienced travellers  on  subjects  which  demand  the  utmost  patience  of 
research,  depth  of  reflection,  and  impartiality  of  judgment.  The 
actual  result  of  such  presumption  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  Neith- 
er is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  total  strangers  to  America,  receiv- 
ing this  crude  and  distorted  testimony,  should  think  of  us  still  more 
erroneously  than  their  informants.  The  latter  may  have  encount- 
ered, even  in  their  flying  visits,  some  reclaiming  truths  which 
they  conceal  or  endeavor  to  explain  away ;  the  former  are  only 
the  second  hand  recipients  of  evidence,  which,  originally  ques- 
tionable, loses  none  of  its  fallaciousness  in  the  transition.  '  Vires 
omrfrft  emnd*,' 


it 
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There  are  but  two  ways  of  knowing  a  people  and  estimating 
the  causes  of  their  prosperity  or  adversity.  The  one  is  by  such  fair 
and  minute  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  reports  of  all 
parties  as  a  sagacious  and  conscientious  historian  employs;  the 
other  is  by  real,  bona  fide%  residence  and  observation  in  the  land. 
One  sided  speculation  and  special  pleading — running  commenta- 
ries and  bulletins  a  vapeur  will  by  no  means  answer  the  purpose. 

And  particular  care,  in  sifting,  weighing  and  determining,  is 
necessary  where  the  condition  of  a  country  has  become  a  subject 
of  particular  concern,  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  has  been 
matter  of  earnest  or  angry  discussion.  The  peculiar  connection 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  the  prolonged  wretchedness  and 
turbulence  of  the  Irish  people,  the  eager  watching,  by  other  pow- 
ers, of  British  strength  and  British  weakness,  the  repeated  looking 
of  Ireland  to  foreign  quarters  for  sympathy  and  succor — all  these 
have  surrounded  that  region  and  its  inhabitants  with  an  interest 
that  perhaps  does  not  belong  to  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
Moreover,  the  frequent  and  fierce  debates  on  Irish  affairs  in  the 
imperial  parliament ;  the  almost  oriental  fervor  of  Hibernian  de- 
clamation met  and  maddened  by,  the  sturdiness  of  matter-of-fact 
John-Bullism ;  the  stirring  names  of  liberty  and  bondage;  the 
exciting  sounds  of  freedom  and  oppression  which  have  mingled  so 
largely  in  the  controversy;  and  the  fire  of  sectarian  zeal  flaming 
between  the  two  islands,  but  burning  still  more  fiercely  in  the 
midst  of  Ireland  herself,  where  Saxons  and  protestants,  have,  by 
domestication  and  intercourse,  become  infected  with  Celtic  ardor 
and  popish  intolerance,  these  things,  while  augmenting  the  inter- 
est, likewise  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  call 
for  the  greatest  caution  and  coolness  on  the  part  of  those  who  un- 
dertake to  arbitrate  in  them. 

But  of  all  nations  there  are  two  which,  in  judging  of  Irish  af- 
fairs, require  to  be  specially  on  their  guard.  These  two  are  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  continued  hostility  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  memory  of  attempted  fraternization 
between  France  and  Ireland  during  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  tend  strongly  to  bias  the  decision  of  Frenchmen  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  complaints ;  while,  besides  allowing  for  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  rivalry  and  unforgotten  conflict,  it  behoves  us 
Americans  to  make  ample  allowance  also,  for  the  peculiar  jeal- 
ousies which  undoubtedly  exist  between  us  and  our  Alma  Mater* 
and  which,  as  in  lover's  quarrels,  only  demonstrate,  after  all,  oar 
mutual  admiration  and  attachment. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  therefore,  and  having  had 
considerable  acquaintance  with  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  we  propose 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  information  on  the  state  of  that 
unfortunate  and  perplexing  country,  some  account  of  the  sources  of 
her  trouble,  and  some  suggestions  for  her  amelioration. 

At  any  time  this  theme  would  be  one  well  calculated  to  arrest 
and  occupy  the  mind.    Surely  no  man  can  contemplate  withoat 
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keen  curiosity  and  concern  the  extraordinary  condition  of  such  a 
land — a  land  fertile  as  any  in  Europe ;  blessed  with  a  climate 
so  genial  as  to  clothe  it  in  perpetual  verdure ;  eminently  fitted  by 
its  compactness,  its  geographical  position,  its  fine  rivers,  and  unsur- 
passed havens,  for  commercial  enterprize ;  offering  in  its  immense 
extent  of  water  power,  as  well  as  in  its  possession  of  native  fuel, 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  great  coal  districts  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  an  ample  field  for  manufacturing  industry ;  swarming 
with  a  peasantry  who,  when  employed  and  superintended  out  of 
their  own  singular  territory,  are  perhaps  not  equalled  by  any  la- 
borers in  the  world  for  vigor  of  body  and  endurance  of  toil ;  and 
above  all,  connected  with  such  a  kingdom  as  Britain,  its  people 
subjects  of  the  Imperial  crown,  represented  in  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, enjoying  the  high  examples  of  English  energy  and  Scottish 
perseverance,  having  free  access  to  all  British  ports,  sharing  Brit- 
ish privileges  in  every  nation  allied  and  friendly  to  England,  car- 
rying with  them  the  prestige  of  British  greatness  to  foreign  climes, 
and  living,  now  at  all  events,  and  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  under 
the   same  administration  that  in  Britain  has  permitted,  if  it  has 
not  caused  a  mighty  extension  of  resources,  and  an  unparalleled 
accumulation  of  wealth;  always  exempted  from  numerous  taxes 
which  burden  the  people  of  the  neighboring  isle ;  and  never  so  go- 
verned since  the  union  at  least  as  to  hinder  their  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  prosperity  any  more  than  these  were 
hindered  in  England ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  population  of 
this  favored  country  so  presses  on  the  means  of  subsistence  as  to  be 
forever  at  the  point  of  starvation  ;  while  its  rebellion  is  daily  dreaded, 
and  the  demagogue's  lies  sink  deeper  than  sacred  truth  into  the 
hearts  of  its  wretched  multitudes ;  while  murder  stalks  abroad  by 
its  highways  and  hedges,  not  only  in  darkness  but  at  noon  day,  and 
the  voice  of  justice  is  drowned  amid  the  howl  of  faction  and  fana- 
ticism ;  while  myriads  of  acres,  that  might  be  rendered  more  fruit- 
ful than  the  richest  plains  of  industrious  Scotland,  lie  barren  as  a 
desert,  and  provisions  of  every  sort  are  exported  in  vast  quantities 
by  a  still  famishing  people ;  while  mendicancy  and  rags  are  the 
proverbial  features  of  the  land,  and  the  peasant's  cabin  is  hardly 
so  comfortable  as  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian ;  while  the  failure 
of  a  single  article  of  food  induces  the  horrors  of  mortal  famine ;  and 
moneyed  capital,  usually  so  adventurous  for  gain,  stands  aloof,  in 
trembling  suspicion,  from  the  lawlessness  of  starvelings  who  would 
find  their  wants  supplied  by  its  employment  among  them ;  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil, — among  whose  deficiencies  lack  of  love 
for  their  native  land  is  not  one,  whatever  their  maligners  may  say 
notwithstanding — are  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  assault  and  assas- 
sination, to  go  into  exile,  instead  of  residing  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  landlords  on  their  hereditary  domains !  What  can  be  more 
painfully  interesting  than  the  condition  of  such  a  country  ?  What 
more  curious  and  important  phenomenon  can  be  presented  for  ex- 
to  the  philosophic  student  of  history  and  government  ? 
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But  especially  at  the  present  time,  does  the  state  of  Ireland  urge 
itself  on  the  world's  notice.     Crowds  of  her  population  are  dying 
of  hunger  and  of  pestilence  hunger-bred;    the  cry  even  of  Irish 
party  is  well  nigh  overborne  by  the  wail  of  suffering ;  the  selfish- 
ness of  political  charlatanry  is  made  to  vail  its  face  in  presence  of 
the  earnestness  of  despair ;  our  shores  are  thronged  with  thousands 
of  fugitives  from   the  famine,   and  those  not  the   lowest  of  the 
peasantry,  but  such  as  have  funds  and  strength  to  emigrate ;  our 
alms-houses  and  hospitals  cannot  contain  half  the  poor  creatures 
who  in  fleeing  from  one  plague  have  been  overtaken  by  another; 
our  compassion  has   been  roused,  and  we  have  shipped  across 
the  ocean  a  pittance  of  food  rather  in  token  of  our  feeling  for  Ire- 
land, than  as  a  substantial  relief  to  her  misery;    the  heart  of 
sympathy  is  opened  wide,  and  the  hand  of  succor  extended  by  the 
British  people  to  men  who  have  long  regarded  them  as  natural 
enemies,  and  been  industriously  taught  to  calumniate  and  hate 
them ;  and  finally,  the  green  Island  is  now  extensively  mourning, 
albeit  partially  rejoicing,  over  the  close  of  that  man's  mortal  career, 
who,  endowed  with  astonishing  skill  to  wield  at  will  the  fierce  de- 
mocracy, exerted  it  so  long  and  so  signally  for  evil  and  for  good 
that  we  cannot  help  regarding  his  demise  at  this  critical  season  as 
the  turning  point  of  his  country's  destiny.     Henceforth  she  must 
either  be  trodden  down  by  English  armies  till  all  traces  of  her  na- 
tionality are  obliterated  ;  or,  in  the  exercise  of  rational  enterprise 
and  unperverted  common  sense,  she  must  gradually  ascend  to 
the  high  position  she  ought  to  hold  as  a  safe,  worthy,  and  power- 
ful portion  of  a  free  state. 

While,  however,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Ireland  (espe- 
cially at  the  present  time),  are  fitted  to  interest  the  world  at  large, 
there  are  certain  communities  whom  they  must  naturally  affect 
with  peculiar  solicitude.  The  communities  referred  to  are  Great 
Britain,  the  Papal  States  and  America.  In  Britain's  case,  many 
grave,  anxious,  home-felt  inquiries  must  arise.  Nay ;  they  must 
force  themselves  on  the  British  people  as  truly  alarming.  Eng- 
lishmen may  ask,  and  no  doubt  do  ask,  are  not  our  national  pros- 
perity and  our  position  among  the  powers  of  Europe  now  actually 
at  stake?  How  can  we  maintain  our  national  credit,  while  we 
are  called  upon  to  feed  additional  millions  of  paupers,  and  these 
too  so  determined  to  fleece  us  that,  amid  all  their  distress,  they 
trifle  with  the  work  we  furnish  to  them,  and  proclaim  their  right 
to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  ?  Has  the  period  really  arrived,  when 
we  must  contemplate  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Ireland  to  her- 
self as  utterly  unmanageable — of  dismembering  our  empire — estab- 
lishing an  enemy  at  our  very  gates,  and  affording  harborage  to 
every  threatening  invader  ?  How  long  are  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  rest  quiet  under  the  apprehension  that 
taxes,  already  enormous,  may  become  altogether  intolerable,  be- 
cause Irishmen  will  live  and  die  beggars,  rather  than  learn  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  riches  of  a  country,  that  might  easily  sop- 
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E  twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  its  present  population  f  Are 
reeUeMMM  and  outrage  never  to  hare  an  end  I  Will  peace 
and  prosperity  erer  smile  on  that  unhappy  land  f  Must  the  conn- 
sab  of  our  senate  be  evermore  engrossed  and  distraoted  by  Irish 
complaint  and  clamor  f  Must  numerous  armies,  continually  be 
kqpt  up,  not  to  defend  Ireland  against  aggression  from  abroad,  but 
ourselves  against  her  turbulence  ?  Are  ner  unsurpassed  resources 
lo  be  perpetually  suppressed  by  the  folly,  indolence,  selfishness  and 
mdocuity  of*  ber  people  ?  Will  she  erer  become,  in  truth,  what 
she  is  in  name— our  sister  island— or  is  she  constantly  to  remain 
ills  chosen  theatre  of  anti-British  plotters  and  demagoguea^-the 
wayward  fondling — the  "little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing,  and 
tmaaMe^making  monkey,"  of  England's  rivals  and  very  good  nar 
tared  friends  f  Do  Celtic  and  Sixon  blood  positively  abhor  amal- 
guaaution  f  What  can  be  the  causes,  and  what  will  be  the  cures 
sf  Irish  restlessness  and  misery  t 
a  In  Romans  case,  the  questions  relating  to  Ireland  should  be,  and 

Sibly  are,  at  this  moment— will  the  majority  of  Britons  ere- 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  Romish  faith  has  really  something 
with  Irish  discontent  and  wretchedness  t  Now,  that  O'Cbn- 
nd  is  gone,  will  the  Irish  priesthood  accept  of  a  state  endowment, 
and  thus  become  tributaries,  dependents,  tools  of  the  British 
minister  ?  Shall  the  Papal  power  now  begin  to  wane  or  to  wax  in 
the  Isle  of  Saints?  Hay  we  soon  expect  that  Victoria,  who  was 
educated  in  liberal  principles,  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Eternal  city, 
merely  to  gratify  curiosity  of  course,  and  be  introduced  by  her 
Poseyite  chaplain,  to  the  present  liberal  Pontiff?  Does  not  Prince 
Albert,  who  paints  and  plays,  desire  to  hear  the  choir  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  copy  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  may  not 
such  recreations  be  at  least  as  excusable  by  the  British  nation  as 
slaughtering  deer  by  hundreds  in  Germany,  or  hares  and  birds  by 
thousands  in  the  glens  of  Atholi  ?  Or,  jperadventure,  on  the  other 
side,  may  it  not  come  to  pass  that  the  judgments  of  heaven  shall 
teach  Irish  Papists  righteousness,  and  so  reveal  to  them  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity — unveil  to  them  the  harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
whom  they  have  hitherto  worshipped  as  a  goddess  ?  Or,  again ; 
will  hunger  and  disease  drive,  in  fast  growing  multitudes,  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  across  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  hasten 
our  dominion  over  the  great  western  republic  which,  reposing  in  its 
security  and  strength,  dreams  not  of  designs  entertained  by  a 
petty  potentate,  who  nevertheless  is  leagued  with  powerful  des- 
pots* -and  claims,  as  Christ's  vicar,  all  authority  in  heaven  and 


A*d#  without  dwelling  farther  on  the  probable  anxieties  of 

brought  to  think  of  the  questions  respecting  Ireland, 

>.t»  swgsgs  our  own  attention  at  the  present  conjuncture. 

momentous  of  these  is  suggested  in  the  preceding 

not  Bomanists  become  in  process  of  time  the 

efourcittxens?    And  are  men  who  &el  affilj- 
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ated  by  the  secret  system  of  their  church,  who  are  isolated  by  her 
exclusive  claims,  subjected,  or  rather  abjected  to  priestly  rule,  and 
whose  devotion  is  founded  on  ignorance — are  such  men  fit  sub- 
jects of  a  commonwealth  so  free  as  ours,  and  conferring  so  many 
precious  trusts?  How  long  would  our  institutions  stand,  if  more 
than  half  of  us  were  Papists — and  how  many  years  must  elapse 
till,  if  Ireland's  distress  and  disaffection  continue  to  prevail,  the 
myriads  of  her  immigrant  sons  and  daughters,  added  to  our  annual 
Oerman  supplies,  shall  have  turned  the  scale  of  population  in  fa- 
vor of  popery  amongst  us  ?  May  we  not,  by-and-bye,  find  it  ex- 
pedient so  far  to  depart  from  our  free  principles  in  self-defence,  and 
recommend  to  England  the  furnishing  of  some  other  asylum  for 
her  troublesome  and  dangerous  subjects  than  the  United  States  ? 
May  we  not  some  day  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  tariff  restrictive  of 
importation  in  case  of  such  deleterious  commodities  as  popery  and 
pauperism  ?  And  besides  all  this,  is  it  not  becoming  in  us,  who 
regard  ourselves  as  champions  and  ensamples  of  liberty,  to  ac- 
quire, if  possible,  accurate  notions  of  British  administration  in 
Ireland ;  more  especially  as  she  complains  of  British  oppression 
which  we  once  experienced,  and  which  we  shed  our  blood  to  shake 
off?  How  has  she  been  oppressed?  Is  she  so  oppressed  still? 
What  can  we  do— what  ought  we  to  do  for  her  pacification  and 
prosperity?  Is  there  no  other  oppression  at  which  she  does  not, 
perhaps  dares  not  openly  murmur  ?  In  a  word,  as  before,  what 
are  the  causes,  and  what  will  be  the  cures  of  her  restlessness  and 
misery? 

There  is  one  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  our  country — a 
fact  that  must  forcibly  strike  all  foreigners,  and  that  constitutes  a 
main  element  of  our  national  stability.  While  in  those  European 
kingdoms  where  the  popular  voice  can  find  utterance,  there  are 
parties  declaring  a  direct  opposition  to  the   existing  forms  of 

Svernment,  there  is  not  an  American  citizen  who  does  not  pro- 
is  unqualified  preference  for  our  democratic  institutions.  In 
England  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  many  avowed  republicans- 
tens  of  thousands  who  admire  and  covet  our  civil  freedom ;  and 
not  a  few,  on  the  other,  who  dread  and  denounce  even  the  degree 
of  freedom  which  Englishmen  enjoy.  In  France  there  are  legiti- 
mists—lovers of  the  despotism  of  rolignac  and  Charles  the  Tenth ; 
Buonapartists — lovers  of  a  military  empire ;  Philippists — lovers  of 
a  not  very  limited  monarchy;  and  republicans — lovers  of  a  de- 
mocracy like  our  own.  Even  in  less  favored  lands ;  in  Prussia, 
with  its  lately  obtained  and  narrow  constitution ;  in  Austria  and 
Russia  with  their  arbitrary  sovereigns ;  nay,  in  prostrate  Turkey 
herself,  there  are  doubtless  secret  murmurers,  and  souls  eager  to 
escape  from  bondage.  But  in  the  United  States  all  are  confest 
republicans.  Has  any  one  ever  known  an  American,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  who  would  have  a  king,  although,  in  Heaven's 
wrath,  they  were  warned  of  his  exactions  and  their  own  degrada- 
tion ?    Now  this  universal  attachment  to  a  republican  form  of 
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government  must  dispose  us  to  infer,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  Ireland's  unhappiness  is  a  revolution  in  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  in  the  Brit- 
ish isles.  Are  we,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  nothing  short  of 
this  radical  change  can  be  wrought  in  behalf  of  Ireland  ?  Is 
American  philanthropy  content  to  keep  silence;  aye  and  until 
England  shall  appear  willing  to  discard  that  constitution  of  which 
her  statesmen  boast  as  the  goodly  growth  of  a  thousand  years  ? 
Is  it  not  our  duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  reason  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
specting Ireland,  as  liberal  minded  Englishmen  would  do,  and  to 
contribute  our  mite  of  advice,  without  insisting  on  their  approval 
of  our  democratic  polity? 

We  trust  that  these  preliminary  observations  will  not  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  our  subject.  We  wish  them  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  we  proceed,  to  speak — 1st,  of  Irish  character;  2d,  of  Irish  his- 
tory ;  3d,  of  Irish  land ;  and  4th,  of  Irish  religion. 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  the  many  influences 
which  have  stamped  a  distinct  mental  and  moral  character  on  each 
of  the  great  human  families,  yet  that  such  distinction  of  character 
exists  is  no  more  to  be  denied  than  are  their  differences  of  outward 
feature  and  complexion.  In  the  character  of  individual  nations, 
the  primary  peculiarities  of  various  races  are  frequently  blended. 
Countries  may  be  conquered  and  colonized  like  Ireland ;  or  they 
may  peacefully  fall  under  the  same  dominion  like  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  from  intercourse  and  inter- 
marriage, a  permanent  variety  of  mankind  may  arise,  exhibiting 
new  characteristics  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  At  first,  however, 
and  especially  in  cases  of  conquest,  repulsive  forces  must  obtain  to 
retard  commixture ;  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  ages  we  may  find 
pure  descendants  of  the  indigenous  people — pure  descendants  of 
the  invaders — inhabitants  combining  the  qualities  of  both,  and 
even  where  the  distinctions  of  race  have  been  most  scrupulously 
upheld,  we  shall  still  meet  with  certain  modifications  of  character 
resulting  from  that  communion  which  mere  juxtaposition  necessi- 
tates. Such  is  the  case  with  the  present  population  of  Ireland. 
Not  to  enumerate  its  more  minute  divisions,  it  comprises  the  Celt 
and  the  Saxon — the  pure  Irishman,  the  Englishman,  the  Scotch- 
man,— and  various  mixtures  and  modifications  of  the  three. 
These  varieties  are  distinguished  each  by  its  own  characteristics, 
while  over  all  there  is  diffused  a  certain  Hibernian  hue  that  marks 
them  out  as  dwellers  in  the  Emerald  Isle.     That  portion  of  the 

S>pulation  with  which  chiefly  we  shall  have  now  to  do  is  the 
eltic.  Yet,  as  we  pass  along,  we  must  notice  the  other  sections 
also ;  and  particularly  that  resemblance  which  we  have  described 
as  pervading  the  whole. 

No  subject  is  more  popular  with  the  Irish  people  and  their  ad- 
mirers, and,  we  must  add,  with  those  who  make  the  condition  of 
Inland  the  stalking-horse  of  party,  or  the  source  of  gain,  than  the 
laudation  of  Irish  character.    The  Irish  peasantry  are  the  finest 
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in  the  world ;  the  Irish  nation  is  unequalled  among  nations  for 
generosity,  hospitality,  gratitude,  candor,  kindness,  courage,  forti- 
tude, fidelity,  natural  affection,  sensibility,  wit,  eloquence,  poetry, 
piety,  and  patriotism !  Such  is  the  praise  lavished  on  Ireland ; 
such  are  the  qualities  claimed  by  the  people  themselves.  Shall 
we  add  the  virtue  of  modesty  to  this  splendid  catalogue  ?  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  work,  entitled  "  Neophilus, 
or  Moral  Reflections,"  and  written  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  min- 
ister of  Trinity  Church,  Gough  square,  London.  Mr.  Kelly,  we 
believe  to  be  an  excellent  Christian ;  and  his  name,  style,  and 
sentiments  declare  incontestibly  that  he  is  an  Irishman.  Speaking 
of  Ireland,  he  says : — 

"  Oh  what  an  evil  report  of  thee  has  gone  forth  to  the  world ! — 
wayward,  and  reckless,  and  improvident — *  a  nation  of  children — 
untractable  and  undisciplined — rash  and  precipitate,  without  judg- 
ment, without  method,  without  4  balance  of  mind' — the  creature 
of  impulse — the  sport  of  blind  feelings!  What  prejudices  are 
arrayed  against  thee !  How  hast  thou  laid  thyself  open  to  the  shafts 
of  all  who  wish  thee  evil !  What  a  theme  hast  thou  supplied  to  the 
malevolent  satirist !  How  hast  thou  exposed  thyself  to  be  vilified 
and  misunderstood !  How  little  hast  thou  done  to  hide  thy  faults ! 
How  careless  art  thou  and  reckless  of  opinion !  How  indifferent  to 
reputation !  Instead  of  striving  to  conciliate  prejudice,  alas !  (by 
a  strange  perversity,)  ever  emulous  to  appear  worse  than  thou  art ! 
For  there  is  no  disguise  about  thee ;  thou  canst  not  "  assume  the 
virtue  though  thou  hast  it  not."  All  thy  faults,  and  foibles,  and 
follies,  thou  hast  exposed  and  emblazoned  to  the  world,  until  thy 
name  is  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  stranger  is  afraid  to 
settle  within  thy  borders ! 

44  And  yet  is  this  the  nation  where,  beyond  all  others,  the  heart 
beats  warmest,  the  eye  looks  most  kindly,  and  the  accents  sound 
most  friendly  and  conciliatory  ?  Is  this  the  land  where  is  to  be 
found  the  most  spontaneous  and  uncalculating  kindness,  where  the 
best  instincts  of  our  nature  are  in  loveliest  exercise  ?  Is  it  here 
are  found  the  bosoms  most  prompt  to  feel,  to  pity,  and  to  succor; 
and  which  vibrate  quickest  to  every  warm  and  generous  impulse  f 
Is  this  the  land  most  free,  of  all  others,  from  every  thing  that  is 
contracted,  and  envious,  and  narrow-minded,  and  despiteful  in  our 
nature  ?  Is  it  here  we  find  the  freest  interchange  of  thought ; 
where  man  most  delights  in  gladdening  the  heart  of  his  fellow-man, 
by  that  kind  word  which  is  as  balsam  to  the  wounded  spirit,  and 
hinders  it  from  festering  and  preying  on  itself?  Is  this  the1  land 
where  is  most  seldom  found  the  clouded  brow,  or  the  cold,  es- 
tranged, and  averted  eye?  Is  it  here  where  the  human  bosom 
stands  most  like  a  transparency,  and  man  least  conceals  from  his 
fellow  what  is  passing  within  ?  And,  lastly,  is  this  the  land  of 
social  joys;  of  the  domestic  affections;  where  homes  are  most 
fondly  loved ;  where  the  ties  of  natural  affection  are  closest  and  ten* 
detest;  where  old  age  is  most  honored  and  respected;  where 
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woman  is  most  tenderly  and  ardently  loved?  Is  this  the  land 
where  true  wit  is  found  ?  Not  that  studied  and  artificial  effort 
which  goes  under  the  name — a  thing  to  exhibit  one's  cleverness, 
and  to  exact  the  homage  of  a  laugh ;  but  that  wit  which  is  the  genu- 
ine offspring  of  the  buoyant  and  irrepressible  spirits — of  a  heart 
overflowing  with  mirth  ?" 

Here  is  a  goodly  array  of  superlatives !  and  one  would  inevita- 
bly infer  that  a  country  like  Ireland — so  adorned  with  mountain, 
lake,  and  stream — whose  fields  are  ever  verdant,  whose  inexhausti- 
ble fertility  is  not  to  be  ruined  by  neglect,  whose  coasts  exhibit 
every  variety  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  from  the  beach  of 
sparkling  shingles,  to  the  rugged  barrier  that  stems  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  arbutus  grows  to  a  stately  tree,  and  the  tall  passion-flower, 
with  its  starry  blooms  and  golden  fruit,  clothes  the  very  house-walls 
of  the  capital,  and  which  is,  moreover,  inhabited  by  such  men  as 
Hr.  Kelly  describes,  must  surely  be  a  terrestial  paradise !  an  Island 
of  the  Blest ! !  Alas !  who  does  not  know  the  reverse  ?  A  devil 
has  crept  into  this  western  Eden,  and  long  prowled  through  its 
bowers.  Satan's  first  disguise  was  the  form  of  a  serpent;  but 
there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  frightened  them  all 
into  the  sea;  and  therefore  some  sagacious  commentators  on 
Irish  history  have  conjectured  that  the  fiend  who  haunts  and 
harrasses  her,  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  nobler  brute,  even  of 
the  British  lion.  We  shall  consider  this  opinion  by  and  bye. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Kelly  knows  as  well  as  others  that  Ireland  is  not 
a  paradise.  "  Oh  land  of  anomalies  and  contradictions !" — ex- 
claims he  with  his  usual  fervor,  "  What  a  problem  art  thou  among 
the  nations !  How  hard  it  is  to  comprehend  thy  true  character ; 
to  assign  to  thee  thy  proper  place ;  to  depict  thee  aright !"  We 
beg  Mr.  Kelly's  pardon ;  it  is  by  no  means  hard.  Many  vices  are 
but  virtues  gone  mad,  and  in  their  low  estate  they  lose  not  "  all 
their  original  brightness,"  nor  seem  less  than  great  qualities  ruin- 
ed. Hence  we  can  understand  how  thoughtlessness,  improvidence, 
and  mirth,  may  pass  with  enthusiasts  under  the  noble  names  of 
generosity,  candor,  and  kindness.  At  all  events,  the  vices  may 
not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  virtues.  But  we  apprehend 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  similar  honorable  appellations 
for  revenge,  assault,  murder,  riot,  general  recklessness  of  human 
life,  dishonesty,  peculation,  perjury,  impious  traffic  in  blessings 
and  curses,  rapacious  appropriation  of  national  bounty,  outrageous 

hatred  against  competitors  in  honest  enterprise,  et  si  quid  sit  re- 

»■     ■ 

We  admit  there  is  some  foundation  for  Mr.  Kelly's  eulogium, 
and  that  which,  to  our  minds,  explains  all  the  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions alluded  to  by  him  in  this:  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are 
not  yet  civilized.  They  are,  to  allow  the  best,  semi-barbarous. 
We  state  this  advisedly ;  not  by  way  of  reproach,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  but  as  a  most  important  fact,  which  both  affords  a 
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key  to  their  character,  and  indicates  the  measures  that  ought  to 
be  adopted  for  their  amelioration.  Irishmen  may  not  receive  this 
solution  of  their  riddle.  We  have  not  been  plowing  with  their 
heifer.  "What!  the  finest  ptsantry  in  the  world  rather  more 
than  half  savages  ?  An  Englishman  may  believe  it."  And  per- 
haps an  American  may  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  it  likewise. 
The  Irish  peasantry  are,  undoubtedly,  a  fine  race  of  men.  We 
maintain  this  as  strenuously  as  if  we  were  ipsis  Hibernis  hibtrnxo* 
res.  But  the  Indians  of  our  own  continent  are,  too,  a  noble  race 
of  men  ;  and  we  have  frequently  been  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  Hiberno-Celtic  family.  Shall  we  speak  of  ge- 
nerosity ?  The  Indian  is  generous  when  he  has  no  cause  to  medi- 
tate treachery.  We  do  not  flatter  him  when  we  say  he  possesses 
the  generosity  of  the  lion,  which  is  by  no  means  the  very  heroic 
animal  we  take  him  for.  He  lurks  and  couches  and  springs.  And 
does  the  Irish  peasant  ever  allow  his  generosity  to  counteract  or 
quench  his  thirst  of  vengeance  ?  With  him  even  the  imagination 
of  a  trifling  wrong  will  overcome  the  memory  of  a  thousand  bene- 
fits. Shall  we  speak  of  hospitality  ?  The  Indian  is  proverbially, 
eminently  hospitable.  So  also  we  acknowledge  is  the  Irish  Gelt. 
So,  indeed,  are  most  of  our  race  who  dwell  in  scattered  huts  and 
hamlets,  or  derive  their  manners  from  such  a  parentage.  Shall 
we  speak  of  courage,  active  and  passive  ?  The  Indian  is  remarka- 
ble for  both — and  so  also,  we  gladly  grant,  is  the  Irish  peasant. 
But  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  it  is  usually  the  courage  of  revenge 
and  the  fortitude  of  necessity ;  the  impulse  of  rankling  ire,  and  the 
endurance  of  desperation ;  the  wild  phrenzy  of  tribe  or  clanship, 
and  the  staunch  perseverance  of  hatred :  and  while  the  Irishman 
manifests,  under  calamity,  a  gaiety  which  is  foreign  to  the  Indian's 
loftier  nature,  we  question  very  much  the  magnanimity  of  his  be- 
havior if  he  were  subjected  to  the  trials  of  an  Indian  captive.  It 
may  be  affirmed  that  in  the  armies  of  England,  Irishman  are  as 
brave  as  any,  or,  if  you  will,  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  In  that 
case,  however,  they  are  disciplined — brought  under  control — civ- 
ilized so  far  as  military  training  and  coercion  can  civilize  them. 
And  we  doubt  not  that  the  Indian,  if  trained  in  the  same  manner, 
would  prove  as  good  a  soldier  as  the  Celt.  This  only  shows  what 
the  men  may  be  made,  not  what  they  are.  But  again:  shall  we 
speak  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  devotion,  fidelity,  patriotism  and 
warmth  of  heart  ?  Why,  the  Indian  thinks,  converses,  harangues, 
in  poetry ;  he  adores  the  Great  Spirit  with  a  devotion  as  fervent 
as  the  Irish  peasant  pays  to  the  Virgin  or  his  patron  saint ;  he  is 
as  faithful  to  his  tribe  as  the  Irish  peasant  to  his  faction,  and  more 
faithful  to  his  promise  than  the  Irish  peasant  to  his  oath;  he  will 
fight  as  gallantly  for  his  hunting  ground  as  the  Irishman  would 
for  the  greenest  and  most  sacred  spot  in  his  beloved  isle ;  and 
though  the  Indian  be,  as  Campbell  says,  a  "  stoick  of  the  woods," 
there  yet  throbs  beneath  his  practised  indifference  of  attitude  and 
aspect,  as  warm  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  man.    And 
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are  not  the  kindness  and  affection,  which,  by  searching,  we  discoTer 
amidst  virtues  of  a  sterner  and  sublimer  mood,  far  more  impressive 
and  generally  more  enduring  than  the  impetuous  fondness  and 
carressing  at  first  sight,  which  would  take  us,  as  it  were,  by  storm  f 
Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  rage  to  extol  the  Irish  as  the 
wannest  hearted  of  the  human  race.  We  will  not  aver  that  they 
are  deficient  in  this  quality ;  but  though  they  wear  their  kindness 
more  outwardly  than  the  Indian,  they  certainly  do  not  excel  him 
in  kindness.  They  only  resemble  the  red  man  too  closely  in  the 
dangerous  inconsistency  of  being  kind  and  cruel,  tender  and 
truculent  by  turns.  The  Scottish  Gael  are  men  of  gravity  amount* 
iog  almost  to  sternness.  They  have  very  little  fun  or  frolic  in 
their  disposition.  Yet  who  has  not  heard  of  a  highland  welcome, 
and  who  will  affirm  that  it  is  less  cordial  than  the  welcome  of  an 
Irishman  ?  With  regard  to  wit,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
Indian  bull  or  bon-mot—  neither  can  we  tell  what  quiet  humor  en* 
livens  Indian  reunions ;  but  wit  in  its  modern  sense  is  not,  by  any 
means,  one  of  the  highest  of  mental  qualifications.  It  is  very  amus- 
ing no  doubt,  especially  when  the  laugh  is  not  turned  against  our- 
selves. Nevertheless  we  prefer  it  in  its  olden  acceptation  of  inge- 
mmm;  and  we  believe  that,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Indian  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Irish  peasant.  Indeed,  to 
be  always,  or  if  you  rather  choose  the  expression,  constitutionally 
and  irrepressibly  humorous,  is  not  particularly  convenient  It 
teems  better  to  be  constitutionally  grave,  while  also  cheerful ;  and 
to  relax  into  mirth  only  on  suitable  occasions.  Dulce  est  desipere 
m  loco—"  'Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise."  But  probably  it  will 
be  claimed  for  the  Celt,  that  he  is  superior  to  the  Indian  in  the 
amiable  virtues  or  instincts  of  affection  for  children,  attachment  to 
home,  love  of  woman,  and  reverence  for  old  age.  These  are  fire* 
side  and  connate  virtues.  In  the  first  and  last  of  them  we  cannot 
admit  the  claim.  Among  the  red  men,  the  relationship  of  father 
and  son  appears  to  be  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  interesting 
kind,  more  especially  if  the  son  manifests  the  excellencies  of  his 
nation :  neither  do  any  people  venerate  more  deeply  old  age  than 
the  Indian  tribes.  And  if  the  Irish  peasantry  do  surpass  the  In* 
dians  in  love  and  constancy  to  woman,  which  is  the  main  source 
of  happiness  and  attraction,  we  ascribe  it  to  the  infinitely  greater 
advantages  which  the  former  enjoy.  It  were  most  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Irish  peasantry  have  derived  no  improvement  from 
their  long  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  their  adherence  to  a 
faith,  which,  however  erroneous  and  superstitious  it  may  be,  yet 
strictly  inculcates  charity  and  prohibits  the  degradation  of  females, 
whether  wives  or  daughters.  If  the  men  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie  have  not  yet  elevated  women  to  their  proper  social  condi- 
tion, still  they  truly  love  their  wives  and  daughters — and  among 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  we  can  trace,  even  at  this  day,  very  signi- 
ficant vestiges  of  woman's  former  state  in  that  land.  The  Indian 
men  reserve  themselves  for  war  and  the  chase.    The  Indian  wo* 
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men  bear  burdens  aud  execute  all  domestic  drudgery.  In  like 
manner,  we  find  the  Hiberno-Celtic  men,  whose  warfare  of  septs 
is  now  crushed  into  faction  fights,  often  indolently  basking  in  the 
sun  or  dozing  on  a  manure-heap,  while  the  women  are  left  to  show 
an  example  of  labor  and  industry  to  their  female  children. 

These  observations  may  seem  to  some  very  harsh.  But  the 
question  is,  are  they  true  ?  for  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  when  the 
truth  should  be  told ;  and  we  tell  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  harshness, 
but  of  kindness;  not  with  the  intention  of  irritating,  but  of  in- 
forming. Now,  if  ever,  something  decisive  must  be  done  for  Ire- 
land. Much  is  doing  for  her  present  relief.  Something  must  be 
done  for  her  permanent  melioration ;  and  it  will  be  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune if  the  doing  of  the  former  shall,  as  we  greatly  fear,  retard 
the  latter,  by  aggravating  that  lack  of  self-dependence  which  is  one 
great  source  of  Irish  imbecility.  We  would  fain  hope  that  her 
present  distresses,  and  the  evident  good  will  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment towards  her,  may  render  her  more  tractable  in  future. 
Those,  however,  who  desire  to  know  the  cure  for  her  ills,  must 
know  the  nature  of  her  disease  and  fearlessly  act  upon  it  too.  Now 
the  Irish  people  continually  challenge  the  world's  admiration  on 
the  ground  of  their  national  character.  Their  standard  complaint , 
is  that  so  very  good  a  population  should  be  so  very  "evilly  entreated;" 
and  many  men,  as  if  in  fear  of  their  wrath — as  if  to  soothe  their 
wildness — or  persuaded  by  their  constant  asseverations,  have  re- 
echoed and  conceded  their  claim  even  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
make  it.  But  one  would  imagine  that  the  ever  miserable  condi- 
tion of  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  might  lead  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
her  admirers  to  suspect  that  some  part  at  least  of  her  wretchedness 
arises  from  the  character  of  her  people.  Under  the  same  treat- 
ment of  which  Irishmen  complain  so  loudly,  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, and  Frenchmen,  have  flourished  and  made  fortunes  in 
Ireland.  Perhaps  the  most  prosperous  men  in  that  country  are 
the  descendents  of  Huguenots,  the  Latouches,  the  Tibeaudeaus, 
and  the  Perrins — and  next  to  them  we  may  reckon  the  Scotch. 
Some  time  ago,  large  mercantile  houses,  commonly  called  Scotch 
houses,  were  established  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast, 
Drogheda,  and  other  towns.  These  are  extensive  dry-goods 
stores.  They  have  succeeded  to  admiration ;  the  cause  of  their 
success  being  the  fairness  of  their  dealings,  and  the  enterprise  of 
their  owners.  Yet  these  houses  were  denounced  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  as  interfering  with  Irish  trade ! !  and  the  honest  and  spirited 
men  who  introduced  them,  were  stigmatised,  in  that  gentleman's 
characteristic  phraseology,  as  "  Scotch  crawlers,"  simply  because 
they  command. a  sale,  and  make  money  by  disposing  of  their 
wares  at  a  fixed  price  and  reasonable  profit,  and,  by  their  good 
example,  are  putting  down  the  native  mode  of  dealing,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  to  gain  as  fast,  although  it  may  not  be  as  fairly, 
as  you  can.  Scottish  merchants  and  Scottish  manufacturers,  Scot- 
tish farmers  and  Scottish  artisans  have  prospered,  and  are  prosper- 
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ing  in  Ireland.  What  then  hinders  the  Irishman  from  doing  the 
same  ?  Not  the  government  of  the  country  surely ;  not  any  op- 
pressive and  benumbing  injustice  to  which  he  in  particular  is 
subjected ;  for  the  government  is  the  same  to  all.  All  bear  the 
same  burdens.  All  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  There  is  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor.  Most  true,  every  office  in  the  protestant  church, 
and  one  or  two  which  have  very  close  connection  with  the  protest' 
ant  monarch  of  the  British  empire,  cannot  be  held  by  catholics.  But 
does  this  mighty  repression  of  aspiring  blood  really  prevent  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  from  thriving  ?  Is  Denis  Doolin,  the  grocer,  doing 
no  good  because  he  is  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  ever  being  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  ?  or  is  Pat  Flannigan  the  tailor,  "  go- 
ing all  to  the  dogs"  because  his  son,  now  at  Maynooth,  has  no 
chance  of  becoming  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  Platform  bawl- 
ers  would  have  us  believe — and  multitudes  hastily  do  believe  it — 
that  the  Saxon  in  Ireland  is  a  privileged  being ;  a  member  of  a 
high  and  sacred  caste ;  petted  and  pampered  into  prosperity ;  a 
planter  among  negroes ;  a  Brahman  among  Pariahs.  But  after  all, 
is  this  not  true  I  Not  one  word  of  it.  It  is  as  great  a  lie  as  ever 
was  swallowed.  There  is  nothing  earthly  to  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  Irishmen  more  than  that  of  Englishmen  or  Scotch- 
men in  Ireland,  except — what  ?  What  can  it  be,  if  not  the  char- 
acter of  the  Irish  people  themselves  ?  The  conclusion  is  irresistible. 
We  have  more  than  once  drawn  the  attention  of  Irishmen  to  the 
fact.  The  argument  was  unpalatable  because  unanswerable. 
Popular  leaders  would,  therefore,  evince  more  wisdom  and  honesty 
if,  instead  of  stirring  up  their  ignorant  countrymen  to  hate,  annoy, 
and  banish  every  Saxon  adventurer  on  Irish  soil,  they  told  them 
to  go  and  do  likewise ;  to  imitate  the  thriving  strangers ;  to  rely 
upon  themselves ;  to  manifest  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  in 
industry  and  improvement  that  they  have  long  done  in  clamoring ; 
and  to  demand  justice,  if  they  have  it  not  already,  on  the  score  of 
unsuccessful  though  prudent  and  pains-taking  exertion,  rather  than 
on  the  ground  of  an  assumed  supereminence  in  generosity  and 
worth.  To  try  and  to  fail  would  be  an  argument  of  weight ;  but 
till  that  is  done  the  industrious  and  independent  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Scotland  will  not  be  easily  convinced  that  bad 
government  is,  now  at  least,  the  sole  cause  of  Ireland's  distresses. 

Mr.  O'Connell's  favorite  motto  was 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ?" 

This  is  true ;  but  the  most  efficient  blow  the  Irish  can  strike  for 
themselves  is  to  help  themselves,  in  place  of  apathetically  trusting 
to  the  omnipotence  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  whether  passed  in 
Westminster  or  College  Green. 

Does  not  the  fact,  therefore,  of  a  fine  race  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism,  furnish  the  key  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kelly's  difficulties,  al- 
though he  is  probably  too  patriotic  to  perceive  this  ?  Does  it  not 
satisfactorily  explain  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  in  Irish 
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character?  At  all  events  we  shall  find  that  this  fact  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  civil  polity  under  which  the  Irish  live — that  the 
singular  combination  of  semi-savagery  in  manners  and  in  modes 
of  thinking,  with  high  civilization  and  great  freedom  of  govern- 
ment, affords  a  solution — and,  we  believe,  the  only  intelligible 
solution  of  the  great  Hibernian  national  enigma.  Put  four  unbro- 
ken bloods  in  your  fine  modern  chariot,  and  you  need  not  be 
astonished  if  harness  and  carriage,  and  horses  too,  are  considerably 
worse  for  the  experiment. 

The  space  assigned  to  us  in  this  number  does  not  permit  us  at 
present  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  subject  of  Irish  character. 
We  shall  do  so  in  our  next.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  just  been 
speaking  of  energy  and  perseverance  in  honest  industry,  we  will 
conclude  this  article  by  adverting  to  some  instances  which  prove 
that  Irishmen  are  wofully  deficient  in  this  particular. 

The  case  of  envying  and  not  imitating — vilifying  and  not  en- 
couraging the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  houses,  is  one  on  which  we  do 
not  need  to  dwell  much  farther  than  we  have  done.  Nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  or  like  a  nation  of  grown  children,  than  the 
attempt  to  suppress  a  system  that  furnishes  a  good  and  cheap  arti- 
cle to  the  poor  man,  and  constrains  dealers  to  deal  fairly,  to  check 
their  appetite  for  exorbitant  profits,  to  cast  aside  their  indolence, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  and  enterprise  of  the  age,  and  to 
regulate  their  traffic  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accommodate  the 
needy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  for  themselves  an  equitable 
return.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  rude  race  to  dread  improvement 
when  brought  in  by  strangers.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  civilized  one 
to  seize  upon  improvements  whencesoever  they  come.  Although 
there  is  grievous  error  in  such  conduct,  yet  we  can  sympathize  with 
men,  who,  being  thrown  suddenly  out  of  employment  by  useful 
innovations,  combine  to  destroy  them  by  violence ;  but  to  resist  in- 
novations which,  temporarily  reducing  the  gains  of  a  very  few,  are 
manifestly  for  the  immediate  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  many, 
is  an  act  of  barbarism.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  woods  and  wilds. 
Had  the  Scotch  system  been  invented  and  applied  by  an  Irish 
catholic,  nothing  would  have  been  said  against  it.  But  because  it 
was  of  extra  Irish  growth,  therefore  it  must  be  denounced  and,  if 
possible,  overthrown.  In  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  laborers 
abound  and  the  people  are  poor,  persons  of  capital  are  naturally 
led  to  introduce  new  modes  of  industry,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
cheap  labor,  and  if  their  productions  are  suitable,  a  ready  sale, 
where  moderate  prices  are  an  especial  object  of  desire.  Accord- 
ingly, some  years  since,  a  large  factory  was  projected  at  Cork,  if 
we  mistake  not,  and  as  Irish  mechanics  could  not  be  found  of  suf- 
ficient skill  to  erect  the  machinery,  Englishmen  were  enraged. 
The  company,  we  believe,  was  English  also.  But  the  enlightened 
natives,  looking  on  the  employment  of  strangers,  and  those  stran- 
gers Saxons,  in  a  work  which  they  tkmselves  could  not  accompliskt 
as  an  interference  with  the  notable  doctrine  of  Ireland  for  the 
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Irish,  actually  destroyed  the  works,  aad  the  projectors  were  com- 
pelled to  desist!  Suppose,  however,  that  the  works  had  been 
completed  and  the  Englishmen  discharged,  what  would  have  been 
the  result?  Every  one  acquainted  with  Ireland  can  tell.  At 
first,  spinners,  or  other  operatives,  would  have  been  found,  and  the 
concern  would  have  proceeded  until  they  had  acquired  some  skill, 
and  then,  after  all  the  trouble  of  teaching  them,  they  would  have 
combined  for  extravagant  wages  and  short  time ;  never  reflecting 
that  the  success  of  one  such  factory  would  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  others,  and  open  an  increasing  field  for  honorable  labor, 
but  acting  on  the  selfish,  indolent,  rapacious  principle,  of  much 
pay  and  little  work.  No  matter  should  they  have  earned  double 
the  sum  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  here  was  a 
new  mine  of  resources,  and  they  must  make  the  most  of  it.  Such 
a  state  of  things  reminds  us  of  a  crafty  Indian  guide,  hired  to 
conduct  a  party  through  the  forest,  and  when  he  gets  them  fairly 
involved,  skulking  away  till  they  are  obliged  to  promise  him  an 
additional  and  unreasonable  reward.  We  could  adduce  many  in- 
stances in  which  what  we  have  stated  as  the  probable  fate  of  the 
Cork  factory  has  really  happened.  Indeed  it  is  the  general  rule.  But 
we  will  simply  refer  to  the  characteristic  difficulties — the  absurd  ex- 
pectations, the  knavish  idleness,  the  almost  idiotical  recklessness — 
which  have  so  sorely  embarrassed  the  British  government  in  their 
endeavors  to  alleviate  Irish  misery.  Employment  in  road-making 
was  provided  for  five  hundred  thousand  heads  of  families,  implying 
the  support  of  more  than  two  millions  of  souls.  The  work  was 
neglected.  Travelers  stopped  in  amazement  to  look  on  myriads 
of  human  beings  amusing  themselves  along  the  highways,  seem- 
ingly playing  at  paviers !  Farmers  abandoned  necessary  rural 
occupation,  and  fishermen  destroyed  their  own  boats  that  they 
might  appropriate  the  public  money  by  trifling  on  the  roads.  Any 
method  of  subsisting  appeared  preferable  to  honest  toil.  The 
alarm  arose  that  the  land  would  lie  untitled,  and  a  people,  boast- 
ing so  loudly  of  contentment  and  intelligence,  were  dismissed  from 
macadamizing  because  they  would  neither  labor  nor  think.  The 
idea  of  extortion  and  fraud  in  a  case  like  this — of  extortion  and 
fraud,  practised  not  by  a  few,  but  by  five  hundred  thousand  men,  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  baibarous  people — cunning,  selfish,  gre- 
garious, and  whose  thoughts  are  yet  incapable  of  extending  them- 
selves to  the  promotion  of  general  prosperity,  but  centre  in  indi- 
vidual irain.  It  is  well  that  we  can  plead  non-civilization  for  such 
an  exhibition  of  human  character.  That  half  a  million  of  starv- 
ing men,  with  as  many  starving  families  dependent  on  them, 
should,  instead  of  taking  work  thankfully,  gratefully,  and  per- 
forming it  conscientiously,  leave  the  work  undone  and  pocket  the 
price  of  it,  is  an  affair  so  monstrous,  that  we  could  neither  credit 
nor  explain  it  except  upon  the  ground  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing. It  is  vmm  to  argue  that  the  people  are  incited  to  such  con- 
imet  by  the  misrepresentations  of  others,  who  ascribe  all  distress 
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in  Ireland  to  British  misrule,  as  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
passed  a  bill  enacting  that  potatoes  should  be  diseased,  and  these 
dumb  occupiers  of  the  soil  had  been  obedient  to  the  law !  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  persuaded  to  believe,  that, 
at  the  present  crisis,  they  shall  only  receive  their  own  from 
Enlgand,  if  they  are  fed  without!  laboring.  It  is  true — these 
misrepresentations  have  been  boldly  made,  busily  propagated, 
extensively  believed,  and,  by  good,  honest,  well-informed  un- 
derstandings, heartily  execrated.  Why  deepen  the  horrors  of 
famine  by  the  agitation  of  such  questions — why  risk  the  lives  of 
men  by  anything  that  can  tend  to  check  and  disgust  benevolence  ? 
But  apart  from  the  folly  and  malignity  of  demagogues,  this  fact 
remains  as  a  stubborn  proof  of  our  position,  that  persons — who  can 
be  cajoled  into  a  course  of  this  kind,  in  spite  of  pervading  wretch- 
edness, whereof  the  natural  effect  is  to  humble,  and  of  an  evident 
strong  desire  to  relieve  it,  whereof  the  natural  consequence  is 
gratitude — ought  hardly  yet  to  claim  the  honors  and  the  trusts 
which  they  so  eagerly  demand.  Another  proof  of  defective  civili- 
zation was  the  spirit  of  destruction  of  which  queen  Victoria  so 
justly  complained  in  her  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session  of  parliament.  That  famishing  men  should 
destroy  food,  and  unemployed  laborers  the  implements  gratuitously 
supplied  to  them  for  the  execution  of  work  which  they  knew  to  be 
created  expressly  for  their  sakes,  is  surely  more  like  the  rudest  of 
our  species  than  the  finest  peasanty  in  the  world.  There  is  about 
it  a  senseless,  mischievous,  unmanageable  rage,  resembling  that 
of  a  bad-tempered  child  whom  kindness  farther  spoils,  and  co- 
ercion alone  can  restrain.  We  are  quite  aware,  that  injustice  or 
misfortune,  or  the  bitter  fruits  of  misconduct,  will  sometimes  make 
a  rational  man  mad ;  but  this  affair  is  so  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
usual  Irish  recklessness,  that  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  natural, 
though  aggravated  ebullition  of  national  character.  It  does  not 
militate  against  our  former  statements,  that  all  this  public  outrage 
may  not  have  interrupted  the  exercise  of  domestic  and  neighborly 
kindness ;  for  otherwise  the  parallel  which  we  have  drawn  between 
the  Celt  and  the  Indian  would  fail.  As  we  go  on  we  shall  take 
care  to  give  Irishmen  due  credit  for  their  excellencies.  But  we 
will  not  cloak  their  defects. 

To  talk,  then,  as  many  do,  about  the  embarkation  of  capital  in 
Ireland — we  mean  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  island,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Munster  and  Connaught — while  such  explosive  mani- 
festations and  extravagant  ideas  prevail,  is  little  more  reasonable 
than  to  recommend  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  place  on  the  verge 
of  a  volcanic  crater.  The  example  of  Ulster  has  often  been  urged  on 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  What  is  it  that  has  rendered  Belfast  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms  ?  Simply  this, 
that  the  Belfast  people  are  quiet,  industrious,  enterprising.  They 
do  not  perpetually  harangue  on  the  by-past  glories  of  Tara  and 
Clontarf,  or  the  wisdom  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,  who,  it  is  aaid,  wu 
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contemporary  with  Solomon,  end  the  prowess  of  Brian  Bora  who, 
in  his  old  in,  sooted  the  Dance  they  do  not  eternally  clamor 
about  English  perfidy,  and  rake  up  all  the  injuries  (which  have 
been  many)  aoflered  by  Ireland  aince  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  and 
idly  cry  for  acta  of  parliament  to  make  them  wealthy — no,  they 
mmi  their  business;  they  kelp  themselves;  they  demonstrate  bv 
substantial  bales  of  yarn  and  webs  of  cloth,  that  it  is  quite  poss> 
ble  to  thrive  and  be  happy  even  in  Ireland.  Let  other  Irisnmen 
make  trial  of  the  same  plan,  and  rive  it  time  to  work;  let  the 
peasantry,  by  their  peacefulneai  and  moderation,  encourage  capi- 
talists to  occupy  their  waterfalls,  erect  manufactories,  line  their 
quays  with  shipping,  and  reclaim  their  waste  lands ;  let  such  cities 
as  Calk  (which  possesses  the  finest  harbor  in  Europe)  mend  their 
manners,  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  chief  town  of  Ulster;  let 
these  things  be  done,  and— Irishmen  may  depend  upon  it — the 
Green  Isle  will  become  really 

M  Oreat,  glorious  aad  free  \ 
Pint  flower  of  the  earth,  aad  first  gem  of  the  tea." 

Nay  more,  she  wiH  then  easily  obtain  from  parliament  all  that  she 
wants,  ana  one  of  those  wants  will  net  be  "Repeal" 


FLOWERS— IN  CHILDHOOD,  AND  AGE. 


BY  MBi.  L.  B.  nOOXTBJfSV. 


The  flowers  were  beautiful  to  me 

When  childhood  Inr'd  the  way 
Along  the  green,  and  tunny  slope, 

Or  thro*  the  groves  to  stray; 
They  were  to  me,  as  playthings  dear, 

And  when  on  bended  knee 
I  whisper'd  to  them,  in  their  beds, 

Methonght  they  answer^  me. 

I  bow'd  to  kiss  them  where  they  grew, 
Aad  smiling  bore  away 
'*  Oa  lip  and  cheek  the  diamond  dew' 

Iapeartiag  leaf  and  spray. 
_  ,  ._  ,    The  bad,  oa  which  no  eye  had  glancM 

«ii  oil;  i   •  <     iare  His  who  gare  its  pride, 
>T*im  t*i  •*;  Jess**  as  a  sister  to  my  sool, 
illajp*  ma  :  l\i.  l*ft Jsniswa*  beside. 
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Soon,  countless  gay  and  fairy  forma 

Gleatn'd  forth,  on  pinions  rare, 
And  many  a  castle's  turret  bright 

Was  pictarM  on  the  air; 
For  fancy  held  me  so  in  thrall! 

And  peopled  every  scene, 
That  flowers  might  only  fill  the  space 

A  thousand  joys  between. 

But,  as  life's  river  nears  its  goal, 

And  glittering  bubbles  break, 
The  love  of  flowers  is  like  his  grasp 

Whom  cherish'd  props  forsake, 
Who  drifting  toward  some  wintry  clime 

Bends  oe'r  the  vessel's  side, 
To  snatch  one  faded  wreath  of  hope 

From  the  devouring  tide,— 

Like  his,  who  on  the  isthmus  stands, 

Whose  ever  crumbling  verge 
Divides  the  slippery  race  of  time 

From  fate's  advancing  surge, 
And  sees  upon  its  rocky  strand 

Pale  memory's  leaflets  start 
And  binds  them  with  a  trembling  hand, 

The  balm-drops  of  his  heart. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MILAN. 


BY  M.  W.  L'AMOUBEUX. 


Milan  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  town — it  looks  so  neat  and 
prosperous.  When  you  enter  it,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  older 
cities  of  the  south,  those  grey,  crumbling;  tomb-stones  of  the  buried 
past,  you  seem  to  have  been  strolling  through  a  grave-yard,  and 
to  have  just  reached  again  the  fresh,  glad  world.  The  houses 
have  a  certain  air  of  pride,  not  the  imposing,  gloomy  reserve  of  an 
antique  Florentine  or  Venitian  edifice,  that  like  the  portrait  of  an 
old  doge  seems  to  frown  on  you  for  presuming  to  scan  it,  but  a 
true,  substantial,  democratic  self-complacency,  just  such  as  the  face 
of  a  good  burgher  radiates  with,  as  ne  stands  in  his  ware-house 
door,  tossing  his  heavy  gold  watch-seals  upon  his  fat  thumb,  and 
chuckling  at  having  so  fairly  outdone  his  rival  over  the  way. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  quite  straight  and  wide ;  there  are  several 
spacious  squares  and  gardens,  and  on  the  boulevards  are  magnifi* 
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cent  promenades.  The  pavement  is  of  large  pebbles,  like  that 
of  our  own  cities,  but  it  is  inlaid  in  every  street  with  lines  of 
flagging  upon  which  the  coach  wheels  roll.  In  some  avenues, 
there  are  double  and  triple  ranges  of  stone,  to  accommodate  the 
thronging  equipages.  Very  many  of  the  streets  are  supplied  with 
broad  side  walks,  and  kept  constantly  cool  and  clean  by  means  of 
numerous  water-carts.  Palaces  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  some 
among  them  are  exceedingly  noble  and  imposing.  The  greater 
number,  however,  are  of  quite  recent  date  and  display  no  tran- 
scendant  architectural  qualities.  They  seem  rather  the  residences 
of  rich,  retired  merchants.  The  title  of  palace  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  ambitious. 

But  I  was  about  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  great  Cathedral 
of  Milan — il  Duomo,  as  the  Italians  call  the  principal  church  of  a 
large  town.  Its  fame  is  universal,  and  verily,  that  Milanese  en- 
thusiasm was  pardonable  which  named  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  an  architectural  conception,  per- 
fectly unique  in  character  and  execution.  It  is  a  conception  treated 
after  the  German,  elaborated  to  the  last  degree,  exhibited  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes,  turned  and  re-turned,  and  like  a  crystal 
revolving  in  the  sunlight,  still  brilliant  and  beautiful.  What  an 
overwhelming  profusion  of  decoration  everywhere  meets  the  eye ! 
What  amazing  patience  was  that  which  traced  all  those  slender 
lines  and  fretted  each  canopy  and  pinnacle  !  How  almost  painfully 
delicate  is  the  carving  about  yon  central  tower!  It  reminds  you 
of  one  of  those  Chinese  curiosities  in  ivory — as  if  some  artist-giant 
had  sought  to  while  away  an  idle  day  in  cutting  it  out  with  his 
pen-knife. 

There  is  hardly  a  space  of  ten  square  feet  in  the  immense  extent 
of  front  and  sides,  whose  original  smoothness  has  not  been  broken 
by  the  skilful  chisel  into  some  decorative  form.  Panels  or  roses 
or  small  blind  arcades  fill  up  every  vacancy.  Here  looks  out  upon 
you  a  human  face,  there  recline  in  various  postures,  colossal  hu- 
man forms.  Near  the  base,  is  a  line  of  rich  bas-reliefs,  extending 
across  the  entire  facade  of  the  edifice.  Immediately  above  it,  is  a 
row  of  large  statues,  at  proportionate  distances  from  each  other 
and  interrupted,  like  the  series  of  designs  below,  only  by  the  high 
door-ways  and  windows.  One  of  these  statues  is  represented  as 
covered  with  a  thin,  flowing  veil.  The  work  is  admirable,  second 
perhaps  only  to  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  same  design,  which  is 
seen  in  the  Neapolitan  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pieta.  The 
delicate  outlines  of  the  countenance  are  all  visible,  but  with  just 
that  provoking  indistinctness  which  a  coquettish  school-girl  aims  at 
when  you  are  half  tempted  to  throw  up  the  green  barege  and  k — 
see,  I  mean,  what  lies  beneath. 

Bat  let  as  walk  slowly  round  the  edifice,  and  study  well  the  de- 
signs upon  the  buttresses^  the  windows  and  the  broad  spaces  above 
and  below.  In  the  window  frames  are  inserted  niches  covered 
with  canopies  of  delicate  work,  and  occupied  by  large  marble  stat- 
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ues,  four  or  six  perhaps  within  the  same  compartment.  The 
water  spouts  projecting  from  the  tops  of  the  buttresses  are  carved 
in  most  grotesque  forms.  Here  stares  out  a  monster  with  a  physi- 
ognomy like  a  sick  dog's,  and  a  long,  scaly  tail,  coiled  tightly 
around  his  deformed  carcass.  There  again  a  crooked  little  imp 
grins  down  upon  you  so  maliciously  that  if  you  were  n't  on  the 
opposite  side-walk,  you  might  certainly  expect  a  sudden  cataract 
upon  your  upturned  face.  From  every  angle  and  recess,  some 
queer  old  figure  peeps  out  at  you — another  freak  of  that  restless  and 
Tudesque  imagination  around  which  seemed  to  throng  monstrous 
images,  as  in  old  pictures,  you  see  the  embodied  temptations 
circling  in  ghastly  dance  about  a  half-crazed  monk. 

The  edifice  was  commenced  at  a  very  early  day,  and  its  lower 
half  has  been  completely  blackened  by  exposure  and  time.  But 
the  fagade  and  the  flying-buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  turrets  that 
adorn  the  superstructure,  are  yet  fresh  and  white  as  from  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  Let  us  withdraw  a  little  distance  to  secure  a  better 
view  of  this  portion  of  the  temple. 

It  is  nearly  noon  and  the  bright  sunbeams  are  glancing  aslant 
upon  the  immense  marble  roof  and  tower.  The  soft  Italian  sky 
seems  like  a  vast  curtain  dropped  down  purposely  behind  the 
structure,  to  relieve  more  skilfully  the  artist's  work ;  for  the  roof 
and  tower  are  his  masterpieces.  Here  it  is  that  architectural 
embellishment  has  been  lavished  with  the  most  frightful  reckless- 
ness of  labor  and  expense.  A  thousand  pinnacles,  all  delicately 
fretted  from  needle-point  to  base,  shoot  up  like  the  radiations  from 
a  sheet  of  crystal.  The  ornaments  of  the  flying  buttresses  and  the 
balustrades  are  white  and  numberless  as  the  lilies  of  a  field. 
White  columns  surround  the  central  tower,  and  losing  themselves 
in  slender  pinnacles,  seem  at  length  to  dissolve  in  air.  From 
within  this  colonnade  towers  another  light  structure,  and  from  this 
another  still,  till,  on  the  loftiest  elevation,  the  apex  to  this  glitter- 
ing pyramid  of  stone,  stands  a  tall,  colossal  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  The  image  is  richly  gilt  from  head  to  foot,  and  as  we 
view  it  now,  floating  in  floods  of  sunshine, 

"  Dark  with  excessive  bright," 

we  might  fancy  it  a  glorious  Assumption,  such  as  Murillo  loved  to 
paint  and  only  Milton  or  Dante  might  dare  describe. 

But  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  edifice,  the  point  in  which  it 
seems  utterly  unique,  is  the  astonishing  amount  of  statuary  em- 
ployed In  its  decoration.  It  appears  almost  incredible,  yet  the  fact 
is  thus,  that  within  and  upon  this  building,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  thousand  different  representations  in  marble  of  the  human 
form !  Several  lines  of  statues  extend  around  the  outside,  at  va- 
rious heights  from  the  ground,  some  supported  on  small  projecting 
pedestals,  others  placed  in  niches.  But  it  is  on  the  broaa  roof  that 
this  conception,  this  monomania  of  the  architect  has  found  full 
space  for  developement.    All  the  buttresses,  of  course,  terminate  on 
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Ugh,  in  Urge  pinnacle*.  Now,  each  one  of  these  pinnacles,  as 
well  an  of  the  hundreds  that  tower  up  in  every  direction  around,  is 
adorned  with  nine  statues  or  statuettes.  Eight  of  them  are  dispos* 
ed  in  niches  in  the  sides,  and  the  ninth  is  placed  on  the  summit 
They  vein  various  attitudes;  some,  as  monks,  devoutly  chanting 
their  mass,  some,  like  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Shrine,  bearing  palms 
in  their  hands,  and  others,  with  the  cross  or  rack  on  which  they 
breathed  oat  in  agony  their  blessed  souls.  When  you  look  up 
from  certain  points  of  view,  your  entire  perspective  is  crowded  with 
these  graceful  figures.  Their  effect,  like  that  of  the  stars  when 
viewed  m  one  general  glance,  is  overwhelming  from  their  appa- 
rently immense  number.  The  illusion  is  of  course  dispelled  when 
yon  ascend  the  roof  itself  and  stand  among  them. 

I  often  need  to  stroll  by  star-light  along  the  cathedral  walls,  and 
the  sight  of  those  innumerable  marble  forms,  all  congregated  in 
the  tipper  air,  produced  invariably  a  most  solemn  impression.  It 
reminded  me  orthat  awful  vision  of  the  transported  seer,  described 
with  such  grand  simplicity — "  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God."  For  there  they  all  stood,  the  great  army, 
shrouded  in  white,  and  with  rank  swelling  upon  rank,  till  lost  in 
(indistinguishable  gloom.  Apostles,  prophets,  martyrs  were  among 
them,  in  "  glorious  company."  They  were  all  very  silent,  too,  up 
there ;  but  they  seemed  only  to  pause  as  in  suspense,  awaiting  the 
signal  when  their  marble  lips  should  thunder  forth  one  grand  ho- 
sannah  to  their  Lord.  I  used  to  gaze  upon  them  in  the  dim  light, 
till  their  forms  waved  and  flickered  like  pale,  silvery  orifiammes, 
and  seemed  preparing  for  a  general  flight — one  living  resurrection, 
like  their  holy  prototypes,  with  long  drapery  floating  on  the  star-lit 
air,  as  white  swans'  wings  beneath  the  glancing  moon.  My  weary 
soul  would  fain  have  cried  to  them  like  the  young  Tishbite  to  the 
ascending  prophet,  but  they  heeded  no  longer  the  voices  of  this 
world.  Rise,  then,  venerable  band !  victorious  vanquished  in  the 
battle-field  of  life !  self-immolated  hecatomb  to  Heaven !  Assume 
your  station  in  yon  splendid  throng,  while  other  spirits  here  on  earth 
tread  tearfully  your  painful  track,  and  soon  shall  reach  your  beatific 
rest! 

And  all  this  while,  the  blessed  stars  were  looking  down  into  their 
eyes,  like  the  angels  in  Angelo's  Last  Judgment,  who  stand  beck- 
oning; the  redeemed  to  their  own  blissful  home. 

Tea  interior  of  the  building  presents  a  most  imposing  perspec- 
tive. In  the  nave,  you  remark  a  very  great  simplicity;  the  tran- 
sept and  choir,  however,  are  enriched  with  lofty  cenotaphs  and 
tombs.  ■  The  pavement  is  of  marble,  inlaid  with  various  figures, 
bewtha  walls  tor  some  distance  from  the  entrance,  are  destitute  of 
aft^svnsttsent.  But  see  how  those  enormous  columns  shoot  up 
'  iheir  limbr  upon  the  roof,  interlacing  them  like  a  grove 
eta*!  How  infantile  seem  the  men  that  lean  against 
*Aad  then  that  stupendous  oriel  in  the  choir— how 
«elof*gt*»**nd  fafot,  as  sunshine  falls  Tipori1' 
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them,  or  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  !  The  great  windows  of  the 
dome,  too,  are  pouring  their  quiet,  golden  streams  of  light  upon  the 
rich  architrave,  and  the  contrasted  darkness  gives  a  loftier,  sub- 
limer  aspect  to  the  swelling  curve  above.  There  is  something  aw- 
fully majestic  in  a  cathedral  dome,  when  the  twilight  gloom  is 
deepening  all  around,  and  the  altar-lamp,  ever-burning  like  a 
seraph  before  the  throne,  seems  a  mere  silvery  fleck  upon  the 
darkness.  Those  massive  props  grow  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
rise,  till  they  lean  seemingly  against  the  palpable  obscurity  itself. 
The  heavy  leathern  curtain  suspended  at  the  door,  drops  to  as 
some  one  enters,  and  its  echoes  repeat  in  the  vast  concave  above 
your  head.  You  think  them  the  glad  clapping  of  a  young  seraph's 
hands,  or  perhaps — if  such  dwell  here,  as  they  dwell  in  the  holiest 
heart  of  man — the  gibbering  laugh  of  some  dark  "  spirit  of  the  air." 
At  such  an  hour  and  spot,  1  never  like  to  look  upwards — there  is 
something  so  painfully,  oppressively  mysterious  in  the  sight;  as 
when  in  moments  of  the  soul's  despondency,  we  seek  to  peer  into 
the  dark  hereafter,  and  no  voice  nor  vision  comes  to  cheer  our 
doubtful  hope. 

You  should  choose  a  bright  morning  to  ascend  the  central  tower, 
for  the  landscape  which  stretches  in  every  direction  from  Milan  is 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  extent.  Far  away  to  the  south,  sweep 
the  plains  of  the  "  wandering  Po,"  as  Goldsmith  has  it',  and  near 
the  horizon,  rise  the  towering  structure  of  the  monks  of  Pa  via  and 
the  town  itself.  Farther  yet,  in  a  distance  misty  during  the  clear- 
est day,  lies  the  hithermost  range  of  the  Apennines,  like  the  low 
bank  of  clouds  that  sometimes  stretch  along  the  horizon  at  sea,  and 
deceive  the  landsman  with  the  image  of  the  long-wished  shore. 
Toward  the  north,  the  hills  rise  gradually  into  Alpine  heights, 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  Near  at  hand  sleep  Lake  Como  and 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  nearer  still  lies  the  little  town  of  Monza, 
where  you  see  ihe  Iron  crown  worn  by  Charlemagne  and  Napo- 
leon. The  peaks  of  Saint  Gothard,  Mount  Rosa  and  the  other 
Valais  Alps  are  all  soaring  as  proudly  up  to  heaven  as  when  you 
left  them,  the  preceding  summer,  and  you  greet  them  again  as  the 
forms  of  old,  venerated  friends.  The  broad,  white  turnpikes 
eradiate  to  every  point  of  the  horizon — those  feelers  which  the 
greedy  cities  throw  out  to  gather  all  passing  objects  into  their 
own  huge  maw.  Innumerable  small  canals  glide  along  the  rice 
fields  and  meadows,  and  long  rows  of  pollards,  like  colonnades, 
festooned  with  the  graceful  Italian  vine,  line  their  margin  and  the 

Itublic  road.  The  gay  villas  of  wealthy  citizens  stud  the  plain 
ike  pearls  thrown  carelessly  upon  a  robe  of  velvet  green ;  their 
garden  walks  are  often  adorned  with  statuary,  which  at  this  dis- 
tance seems  but  as  a  labyrinthine  line  of  white  dots ;  and  then  close 
at  your  feet  lies  the  town  itself,  begirt  with  walls  that  furnish  a 
delightful  promenade  beneath  their  lofty  trees.  Yonder  is  the  Pi* 
azza  d'Armi — the  parade  ground  of  the- Austrian  troops  quartered 
in  that  vast,  frowning  castle  near  at  hand.    Just  beyond,  rim  the 
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superb  Arch  of  Peace,  with  its  Enormous  bronze  horses  and  car, 
and  the  reclining  forme  of  the  deities  of  Peace  and  Prosperity.  In 
artistic  merit,  as  a  short  study  "would  more,  it  is  ranch  superior  to 
the  boasted  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  of  raria,  although  its  dimensions  perhaps 
are  not  so  Tast.  It  is  here  that  the  great  Simplon  route  com- 
mences, that  worthy  monument  of  Napoleon's  truest  glory.  A  little 
to  the  right,  lies  a  large  modem  arena,  with  seats  rising  one  above 
the  other  and  with  royal  lodges  or  piazzas.  They  use  it  for  public 
exhibitions,  as  in  the  olden  time — foot  races,  nautical  fights,  and 
so  forth.  Bui  it  is  in  one  view,  a  humiliating  sight  to  look  upon, 
for  him  who  has  visited  the  Coliseum  and  the  amphitheatres  of 
Nismes  and  Verona.    It  seems  a  mere  caricature  upon  those  stu- 

Csndons  edifices,  like  a  schoolboy's  imitation  of  the  grand  old 
exameters  of  Homer. 

But  the  young  keeper  who  has  ascended  with  you  gets  impa- 
tient, and  the  reflection  from  the  bright  marble  around  burns 
and  half  blinds  you.  You  begin  the  descent,  and  after  sundry 
short  revolutions  like  those  of  a  hone  in  a  dark  mill,  in  which 
your  legs  become  almost  ungovernable  and  begin  to  swing  about 
in  air  before  each  step,  you  touch  at  last  the  cathedral  floor. 

"  Your  excellency  wont  forget  the  guide,"  insinuates  your  com- 
panion, as  he  opens  the  little  door. 

"  Get  out !  Didn't  I  pay  that  man  behind  the  desk  before  start- 
ing?" 

" E  vero,  your  excellency.    But  that  was  for  the  church." 

"  It  was,  hey  ?" 

"  One  is  constantly  reminded  here,"  said  a  philosophizing  friend 
of  mine,  on  his  first  visit  in  an  Italian  town,  "  that  one  is  a  'stranger 
in  a  strange  land.'  " 

Yea,  thought  I,  a  very  strange  land ! 

Albany,  1847. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

FROM   A   P1CTUBB   BT   fLAGG. 


IT  ELIZABETH  O.  BABBEB. 


The  cold,  pale  blue  of  wintry  skies  is  o'er  them, 
Below  the  foaming  wares,  the  rock  bound  strand, 

The  saow  clad  earth,  the  leafless  woods  before  them. 
As  with  their  aetnraad  brows  the  exiles  stand. 
,■' .  JUdte.fcebiBd,  town  dirt  against  the  skies, 
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Pale  wife  of  Win  slow!  beautiful  and  tender 

It  the  soft  light  within  those  upraised  eyes; 
As  if  already  gazing  on  the  splendor 

That  soon  shall  greet  thee  far  beyond  the  skies. 
When  thy  pure  spirit  gains  the  Land  of  Rest, 
And  pain  no  more  shall  rack  that  gentle  breast. 

For  even  now,  death's  angel  hovers  round  thee ; 

The  shadow  of  his  wing  is  on  thy  brow ; 
Those  earthly  ties,  that  here,  thus  long,  have  bound  thee, 

Nor,  even  he  who  bends  beside  thee  now 
In  love,  in  constancy,  in  pure  affection  strong, 
Clasping  thy  gentle  hand,— shall  keep  thee  long. 

Fair  Rose !  there  beams  upon  thy  face  a  beauty, 
Which  the  Madonna  might  perchance  have  worn ; 

The  high  resolves  for  mingled  love  and  duty, 
Of  woman's  sweet,  heroic  spirit  born. 

A  peerless  flower  for  yon  dark  soldier's  wife. 

His  guardian  angel  on  the  field  of  life. 

Oh,  man  of  God !  a  spirit  pure  and  holy, 
Beams  from  thy  placid  eye,  thy  furrowed  brow — 

Counsel  divine,  with  faltering  tones,  and  slowly 
Still  breathe  to  cheer  the  group  around  thee  now, 

Words  rich  in  promise  from  the  sacred  page, 

For  youth,  for  manhood,  and  for  hoary  age. 

Say,  gallant  Standish !  shall  that  counsel  guide  thee— 
The  Christian's  hope,  the  soldier's  confidence? 

Thy  hand  is  on  thy  sword,  thy  Rote  beside  thee, 
Awhile  still  listen  to  the  eloquence 

Of  words  divine;  ere  long,  and  thou  shalt  brave 

Dangers  more  fearful  than  the  storm  or  wave. 

Thou  noble  Carver !  in  thy  stern  devotion, 

The  guide  and  champion  of  the  pilgrim  band- 
Sharing  with  them  the  perils  of  the  ocean — 
Their  brave  defender  in  a  stranger's  land— 
I  fain  could  gaze  awhile  upon  that  face, 
The  impress  of  thy  fearless  soul  to  trace. 

And  thou,  young  Alden !  with  a  lofty  bearing, 
Thy  spirit  looks  from  out  thy  proud,  dark  eye; 

Foremost  in  danger,  first  in  feats  of  daring, 
Strong  to  accomplish  deeds  of  purpose  high; 

And  yet  thy  scornful  lip  shall  wreathe  in  smiles, 

When  woman's  beauty,  woman's  love,  beguiles. 
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Bold  that  in  prayer,  oh  pilgrim  band,  beseeching 

The  Holy  Om  td  eomaeel  and  to  blew; 
Crowned  with  Hit  smiles,  and  strengthened  by  Hit  teaching, 

Go  boldly  forth  amid  the  wilderness. 
Tht  Ood  who  calmed  the  raging  of  the  tea. 
The  exile9*  Father,  Guide,  aed  Friend  will  be. 

A  noble  gift  it  thine,  oh  painter!  tracing 
These  scenes  of  old  Ihy  pencil  shall  enshrine, 

Earth!  sea  and  air,  and  all  things  lovely  gracing, 

With  a  new  loveliness  almost  divine, 
,  Waking  sweet  memories,  by  this  gem  of  art, 

Of  scenes  most  dear  to  each  NeohEngiaad  heart 
,Js*,M47. 


!•»! 


CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 


PROLOGUE. 


It  wan  by  accident  that  we  omitted  to  allude  to  what  were  called 
the  Journals  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  first  of  our  series.  Two 
or  three  of  our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  hare  been  the  arena 
of  a  learned  discussion  concerning  them,  and  have  thereby  re- 
minded us  of  our  neglect. 

A  Philadelphia  editor  had  the  hardihood,  while  setting  forth  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  poor  man  in  our  age  to  those  of  a  Roman 
Emperor,  to  remark  to  this  effect ;  that  Augustus  Caesar, "  in  all  his 
glory,"  had  no  newspaper  to  read  at  the  imperial  breakfast  table. 
Another  journal  took  up  this  clever  and  palpably  true  observation, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  it  false.  To  make  out  his  case,  the  lat- 
ter writer  goes  so  deep  into  Murphy's  Tacitus,  as  to  show  himself 
altogether  incapable  of  suspecting  a  joke  from  a  grave  commenta- 
tor. The  playful  fancy  of  the  translator  of  Tacitus,  led  him  to 
indulge  in  a  jesting  comparison  between  a  Roman  diarist  and  a 
modern  editor,  between  the  public  records  of  Rome  and  the  news- 

Eper  press  of  our  day.    Upon  this,  our  Pennsylvania  sage  builds 
i  idea  of  a  "  Roman  newspaper." 

Bat  to  let  alone  for  the  present  the  manifest  absurdity  of  calling 
the  M  Journals  of  the  Roman  people"  newspapers,  we  may  ask 
WmfAWr  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  did  exist  at  Rome.  Every 
bo4y  knows,  that  manuscript  copies  of  daily  events  could  not  be 
mmfHai .  gafflciently  fast  to  render  them  serviceable  after  the 
-: -"-*-—  jf  a  modem  newspaper.    The  art  of  printing  is  the  very 
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life  of  periodical  literature.  The  latter  could  not  have  existed  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  former,  and  the  silence  of  all  history 
shows  the  truth  of  such  an  inference. 

Had  there  been  any  such  channel  of  communication  with  the 
people,  Cicero,  who  was  never  slow  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  to 
corroborate  his  facts,  would  have  alluded  to  it  in  his  orations.  Its 
statements  would  not  have  escaped  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal.  Some 
of  the  poems  of  Statius,  Claudian  and  Catullus  would  have  filled 
its  "  p<  et's  corner,"  instead  of  descending  to  us  in  the  form  of 
books ;  Lesbia  would  have  been  addressed  with  complimentary 
lines ;  poetical  descriptions  of  the  baths  of  Rome  would  have  been 
given ;  and  Stelichon  would  have  been  flattered  through  the  columns 
of — to  carry  out  the  droll  conceit  of  the  learned  Theban  before-men- 
tioned— the  "  Journal  of  the  Roman  People."  As  it  is,  however,  the 
classical  writers  are  silent  with  regard  to  everything  of  this  na- 
ture.    What  then  were  the  "  Journals  of  the  Roman  people  ?" 

The  custom  prevailed  very  generally  in  Rome  of  keeping  pri- 
vate diaries.  Augustus  compelled  his  daughters  and  grand-daugh- 
ters to  keep  such  records,  and  enter  in  them  an  account  of  their 
daily  conduct.  These  diaries  they  were  accustomed  to  read  over 
just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

A  similar  course  seemed  to  have  been  observed  with  respect  to 
public  affairs.  Those  events,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
entered  in  the  annals  or  year-books,  were  mentioned  in  the  day- 
books— both  of  which  were  evidently  public  records.  These  day- 
books were  called  the  journals  of  the  Roman  people,  of  which, 
either  copies  or  abstracts  were  made  to  be  sent  as  dispatches  to 
the  army,  when  abroad,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Rome.  It  was 
such  an-otstract  as  these  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  so  eager 
to  see,  in  the  days  of  Nero.  They  wished  to  learn  from  it  how 
universal  was  the  influence  of  their  favorite,  Thrasea.  We  cite 
this  instance,  because  the  newspaper  writer,  whom  we  are  keep- 
ing in  view,  alluded  to  this  fact  in  support  of  his  theory. 

There  were  also  records  of  public  affairs  kept  by  private  persons. 
These  were  likewise  divided  into  annals  and  diaries.  Tacitus — 
terse,  forcible,  elegant  Tacitus — was  an  annalist.  From  him  we  cite 
the  following  sentence :  "  During  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  Piso, 
little  occurred  worthy  of  being  noted,  except  by  those  who  fill 
volumes  with  the  praises  of  buildings,  and  incite  discussions  of  the 
question,  which  of  the  Caesars  erected  the  theatre  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  ?  for  it  is  now  found  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people  that  great  events  should  be  recorded  in  the  annals,  and  less 
important  occurrences  in  journals."  These,  however,  were  book$% 
not  newspapers.  They  were  an  inferior  kind  of  history.  Like 
Bishop  Burnet's  account  of  his  own  Times,  or  Col.  Trumbull's 
Reminiscences,  they  were  narratives  of  the  ordinary  events  of 
certain  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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Instead  of  wandering  to-day  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  will 
the  reader  accompany  me  to  a  retired  spot,  whither  my  avocations 
call  me,  and  converse  about  some  of  the  strange  coincidences  and 
contrasts  between  the  character  of  the  men  and  events  of  old,  and 
that  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  present  age  ?  We  will  at  a 
future  time  resume  our  ramble  in  pursuit  of  novelty. 

We  will  make  our  visit  to  the  villa  of  Horace  at  Tivoli.  He  is 
now  absent  at  Borne,  dining  daily  with  Virgil  at  the  table  of  Au- 
gustus, who  never  allows  the  meal  to  pass  off  without  his  standing 
joke  upon  Horace's  asthma  and  Virgil's  opthalmia ;  "  I  sit  between 
sighs  and  tears."  The  villa  will  not  be  occupied  by  its  owner 
until  September.  It  is  then  that  it  seems  to  him  the  paradise  of 
the  world. 

It  is  beautifully  situated ;  lying  in  a  valley  between  twin  moun- 
tains, sheltered  by  them  from  the  breezes  of  the  north  and  south, 
although  they  do  not  shut  out  the  rosy  brightness  of  the  rising  sun 
or  the  moist  lustre  of  his  setting  beams.  The  olives  line  the  hill- 
side, and  their  berries  hang  in  rich  clusters  from  every  bough. 
The  meadows  below  wave  with  golden  grain.  Plums  are  growing 
here  engrafted  on  thorn-bushes,  and  oaks  and  elms  stand  on  every 
side  of  us,  with  draperies  of  vines  trailing  around  their  gigantic 
forms.  We  will  enter  what  is  called  the  "  city-wing"  and  seat 
ourselves  in  Horace's  study.  We  will  not  spend  lime  in  examin- 
ing it,  as  I  shall  doubtless  conduct  you  to  those  which  are  far  more 
magnificent  in  their  artificial  appurtenances. 

Let  us  take  from  the  shelf  this  copy  of  Cicero's  Republic  or  trea- 
tise on  Government.*  You  have,  of  course,  read  it,  and  were  inter- 
ed  in  his  description  of  the  quiet  but  powerful  virtues  of  Marcus  Cato. 
But  did  it  suggest  itself  to  you  to  compare  him,  as  there  described, 
with  the  great  American — John  Quincy  Adams  ?  Another  dis- 
tinguished politician  of  our  country  has  received  the  enviable  title 
of  the  "  Cato  of  America,"  but  you  shall  judge  whether  the  Ex- 
President  does  not  deserve  it  more.  I  need  not  allude  to  the 
severe  morality,  the  vehement  and  fiery  style  of  eloquence,  the 
extreme  taste  for  public  life,  the  discursive  and  somewhat  verbose 
6tyle  of  writing  which  characterized  both.  But  you  will  remem- 
ber, that  Adams  was  called  "an  old  idiot"  in  debate,  by  some  of 
his  Southern  peers,  who  were  enraged  at  his  noble  and  effectual 
stand  for  the  right  of  petition.  You  are  also  aware,  that,  having 
once  attained  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  republic,  he  is  still  in  a 
more  humble  capacity,  serving  his  country  at  a  time  of  life,  when 
the  retirement  of  home,  and  reflection  upon  his  past  honors  would 
seem  more  fitted  to  his  age  and  strength.  So  had  Marcus  Cato 
been  elevated  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Roman  republic.  See 
now  what  Cicero  says  of  him. 

*  The  first  edition  of  this  profound  work  was  published  in  Rome  in  year 
SILJbtfore  Christ :  the  second,  at  the  same  place,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord 
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"  For  Marcus  Cato,  whose  exemplary  career  encourages  all  of 
us  to  a  cultivation  of  industry  and  virtue,  it  was  certainly  allowa- 
ble to  dedicate  himself  to  retirement  in  an  agreeable  and  near 
retreat.  But  the  madman,  as  certain  contemptible  persons  suppose 
him  to  be,  though  uncompelled  thereto  by  any  necessity,  preferred 
to  be  tossed  amid  these  winds  and  waves  of  politics  until  extreme 
old  age,  than  to  experience  the  calm  pleasures  of  retirement." 

To  make  the  comparison  complete,  we  might  add  that  both  Cato 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  did  not  receive,  on  all  occasions,  the 
veneration  due  to  their  years,  on  account  of  their  violence  in  de- 
bate. Adams,  like  Cato,  might  on  more  than  one  occasion  have 
remarked  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  "  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  give  an 
account  of  one's  conduct  before  men  of  a  different  age  from  that 
in  which  he  has  himself  lived."  You  remember,  too,  that  the 
last  prominent  public  act  of  Cato  was  to  recommend  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  eloquence,  extreme  policy  towards  Carthage.  "  I 
am  of  opinion,"  he  said  over  and  over  again,  "  that  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed."  So  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  Adams  was 
his  bold  and  uncompromising  stand  in  favor  of  seizing  Oregon  by 
force  of  arms.  The  spark  of  intellectual  life  and  of  moral  vigor 
has  burned  brightly  in  both  until  the  last. 

Such  comparisons  as  these  link  age  to  age.  In  these  views  of 
the  great  and  good  men  of  different  eras,  we  learn  to  appreciate 
that  beautiful  and  mysterious  bond  which  makes  the  present  bro- 
ther to  the  past.  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  contrast  which  will  exhibit 
in  a  vivid  light  the  distinction  between  a  chivalrous  age  and  an 
age  of  utility — between  the  spirit  of  honor  and  the  spirit  of  calcu- 
lation. 

At  one  crisis  in  the  history  of  Home,  as  Livy  relates,  the  treasu- ' 
ry*  had  been  drained  by  the  expenses  of  government,  and  private 
property  had  been  taxed  until  there  was  hardly  enough  left  to  lay 
a  percentum  impost  upon.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  then  neces- 
sary to  make  up  a  complement  of  rowers  to  man  the  Roman  fleet. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  passed  the  usual  resolution,  that  every  pri- 
vate citizen,  according  to  his  estimated  property,  should  furnish  a 
certain  proportion  of  rowers,  or  "  tars,"  with  provisions  enough  to 
supply  them  thirty  days.  A  sedition  broke  out  immediately,  and 
nothing  but  a  leader  was  necessary  to  bring  about  a  violent  insur- 
rection. The  populace  declared  that  they  were  preyed  upon  by 
their  rulers,  that  their  lands  were  desolated  by  taxation,  that  their 
houses  were  burned  by  their  enemies,  and  their  slaves  kidnapped, 
by  the  home- government,  for  the  land  and  naval  service.  If  they 
had  (as  they  said,)  a  little  cash  in  hand,  levies  and  taxes  soon  con- 
sumed that.  At  last,  they  were  (they  said,)  secure,  for  no  force 
could  wrest  from  them  that  which  they  did  not  possess*  They 
threatened  to  sell  their  goods  and  kill  themselves,  so  that  nothing, 

*  This  incident  properly  belongs  to  an  article  on  Roman  Finance,  which 
we  had  expected  to  prepare  for  this  number,  but  a  pressure  of  unexpected 
engagements  compelled  us  to  compile  a  desultory  chapter. 
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not  even  their  lives  and  persons,  would  remain  to  be  taxed.  The 
imperial  city  was  bankrupt !  And  such  was  the  feeling  of  the 
populace  at  Rome  at  a  time,  when  the  possession  of  Sicily  was 
wavering  in  an  uncertain  balance,  when  Philip  was  already  on  his 
march  towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  shores  of  Italy  were 
menaced  by  an  alien  foe. 

Something  like  this  was  the  condition  of  England  during  the 
year  1843.  She  held  India  with  a  trembling  grasp ;  was  appa. 
rently  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  America;  in  actual  war  with 
China,  and  had  suffered  defeat  in  Afghanistan.  Her  national 
debt  had  become  like  a  mountain,  whose  tottering  weight  might 
crush  her.  It  was  dangerous  to  try  the  people  farther  by  taxation, 
for  there  were  plebeians  and  patricians  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Some.  What  was  to  be  done  for  England  ?  what  for  Rome  ?  A 
British  writer,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  party,  will  paint  to  you  a 
Premier  rising  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with 
nnparallelled  intrepidity,  with  boundless  confidence  in  the  sagacity 
of  his  policy  as  a  last  resort,  and  with  marvellous  disinterestedness 
proposing,  in  a  group  of  rentists,  an  income-tax  of  two  and  a  half 
shillings  in  the  pound !  All  are  somewhat  startled  at  the  project 
The  opposition  are  furious.  How  magnificent  a  spectacle  is  the 
self-relying  Prime  Minister  at  this  critical  moment !  How  terrible 
the  responsibility  of  saving  England  at  a  trifling  expense  to  a 
privileged  class ! 

But  what  was  done  at  Rome  ?  A  Premier  of  Rome — a  Consul, 
rose  in  the  Senate.  He  speaks.  He  does  not  urge  the  necessity  of 
his  measure ;  that  what  he  was  about  to  do  was  a  last  resort ;  that 
it  was  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing.  (We  suppose  Livy  to  give  the 
substance  of  the  speech,  as  he  inferred  it  from  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  circumstances  which  followed  it.)  Oh  no !  he  says :  uThe 
supreme  magistrates,  the  consuls,  are  the  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  point  of  civil  rank ;  so  each 
should  be  the  leader  of  those  under  him  in  grappling  with  hard- 
ship and  undergoing  privation.  Make  yourselves  amenable  to  the 
laws,  which  you  enjoin  upon  your  inferiors,  if  you  would  have 
them  obedient.  The  burden  will  be  light  to  them,  when  they  see 
you  advancing  to  bear  its  heaviest  portion.  Shall  we  extort  the 
men  and  equipments  of  a  fleet  from  the  Roman  people  ?  Shall 
private  citizens  alone  ungrudgingly  furnish  oarsmen?  Let  us  dic- 
tate to  ourselves  first.  Let  us — Senators — to-morrow,  contribute 
to  the  public  treasury  all  our  gold,  silver  and  coined  brass ;  reserv- 
ing only  the  rings  of  our  rank  for  ourselves  and  wives,  the  badge 
of  youth  for  our  sons,  and,  as  many  of  us  as  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren, an  ounce  of  gold  for  each !  Of  silver,  let  those,  who  have 
sat  in  the  curule  chair,  reserve  the  official  trinkets,  which  belong 
to  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  and  a  pound  besides,  that  they 
may  have  a  salt-cellar  and  plate  out  of  respect  to  the  gods.  Of 
brass,  let  those  of  the  Senators,  who  are  fathers  of  families  reserve 
fire  thousand  sesterces  (about  one   hundred  and  fifty  dollars!) 
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Then  let  us  carry  all  the  rest  of  our  fortunes  to  the  public  bankers, 
without  any  previous  decree  of  the  Senate,  that  the  contribution 
may  seem  voluntary,  and  that  our  eagerness  to  assist  the  common- 
wealth may  kindle  a  rival  generosity  among  the  knights  and,  af- 
terwards, among  the  people.  We,  the  consuls,  after  much  mutual 
deliberation,  have  been  able  to  discover  but  this  one  way  of  ex- 
tricating  our  country  from  its  difficulties.  Let  us  adopt  it,  and 
may  Heaven  prosper  it !  A  safe  commonwealth  ensures  the  safety 
of  private  interests;  if  you  are  false  to  the  public  weal,  you  will 
by  no  means  secure  your  own." 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  speech,  so  truly  Roman,  upon  the 
Roman  mind  ?  No  murmur  of  discontent  was  heard ;  no  reproach 
for  its  impolicy  was  uttered.  The  generous  Senate  responded 
heartily  to  the  proposition ;  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  upon  the 
spot  to  the  illustrious  consul.  So  much  eagerness  in  prosecuting 
the  measure  was  shown,  that  Senators  strove  for  the  precedence 
in  putting  their  names  upon  the  public  list,  and  there  were  not 
cashiers  enough  to  receive  or  scriveners  enough  to  accredit  the  con- 
tributions. The  spirit  passed  at  once  to  the  order  of  knights  and 
soon  after  seized  the  populace  like  a  panic.  The  treasury  was 
filled,  and  the  fleet  manned  by  voluntary  contributions.  As  a  na- 
tural consequence,  victory,  for  the  thousandth  time,  followed  the 
Roman  eagles. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  glorious  incident,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  my  intense  admiration  of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and 
partly  because  it  contains  a  useful  hint  to  the  rulers  of  our  times 
concerning  the  generous  impulses  of  the  people. 


ORATORS  AND  DEMAGOGUES. 

Whenever  a  nation  has  made  rapid  advances  in  civilization,  we 
learn  from  history  that  the  era  has  been  one  distinguished  for  the 
production  of  men  of  original  genius.  These  originate  and  diffuse 
the  new  ideas  or  the  loftier  feelings  which  characterise  their  own 
generation,  or  that  which  succeeds  them.  From  the  influence  of 
gifted  individuals  arise  those  general  impulses  in  the  mass  of  a 
community,  which  sooner  or  later  produce  some  great  and  impor- 
tant change.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the  most  gifted  or 
most  cultivated  minds  are  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  over  their 
fellow  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  society  in  any  period  or 
country.  Though  the  splendid  deeds  and  heroic  lives  of  men 
great  in  action,  are  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  and  absorb  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  yet  by  reflecting  minds  even  these 
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are  traced  back  to  thoughts  and  feelings  of  correspondent  eleva- 
tion. Nor  is  it  by  any  means  universally  true,  that  the  man  of 
deeds  has  himself  originated  the  grand  ideas  and  principles  from 
which  his  actions  spring.  Most  commonly,  indeed,  he  is  indebted 
for  them  to  the  solitary  musings  of  those  whose  only  deeds  are  the 
utterance  of  thoughts  to  their  fellow  men.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  society 
of  more  importance  than  the  means  by  which  superior  minds  are 
enabled  to  exert  a  reforming  and  elevating  influence  upon  others. 
The  only  medium  for  communicating  thought  and  feeling  is  lan- 
guage. Yet  this  may  be  destitute  of  power  to  arouse  attention, 
and  to  give  that  impulse  to  other  minds  which  shall  cause  new  or 
important  ideas  to  be  welcomed  and  adopted,  or  to  produce  their 
proper  fruits  in  action.  How  is  speech  made  influential,  and  by 
what  means  does  it  exert  an  impelling  or  controlling  power  ? 
How  shall  it  overcome  the  reluctance  felt  by  sluggish  minds  to 
enter  upon  new  and  unaccustomed  trains  of  thought  ?  Men  are 
preoccupied  with  error,  and  contentedly  busy  in  putting  it  in 
practice.  They  must  be  so  addressed  as  to  be  made  to  pause  in 
their  false  career.  They  are  indolent  and  indifferent,  and  must  be 
aroused  till  they  take  pleasure  in  what,  without  some  powerful 
stimulant,  would!  be  irksome  and  painful. 

This  aggressive  and  impelling  power  by  which  mind  operates 
irresistably  upon  mind  is  found  only  in  eloquence.  In  early 
Mages  of  society,  eloquence,  whether  employed  by  chieftains, 
poets  or  orators,  is  oral ;  in  communities  more  advanced,  writing 
is  more  and  more  employed  to  diffuse  and  to  perpetuate  as  many 
of  the  constituents  of  eloquence  as  writing  can  transmit.  Every 
quality  of  written  composition  which  attracts  and  interests  the 
reader — every  characteristic  of  style  which  men  admire  and 
praise — are  merits  which,  in  oral  utterance,  distinguish  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  of  eloquence.  As  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  points  which  distinguish  the  present  from  ancient  times, 
is  the  increasing  resort  by  the  moderns  to  written  compositions  dif- 
fused through  the  press,  so  it  is  instructive  to  observe,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  press  is  more  depended  upon,  is  the  necessity  felt 
that  writers  should  employ  a  style  of  composition  more  energetic, 
more  vivid,  more  striking,  and  to  sum  up  numerous  qualities  in  a 
single  word,  more  eloquent. 

Hence,  if  the  press  is  to  be  qualified  for  its  mission,  those  who 
write  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  must  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  that  style  of  repose  and  unimpassioned  dignity,  the 
want  of  which  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  complaint.  Such 
writers  feel  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  speaker  who  brings 
all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  into  play,  and  plies  every  legitimate 
resource  of  language  and  action  to  command  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  assembled  before  him.  But 
being  debarred  the  all-powerful  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
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delivery,  they  must  crowd  into  written  language  every  resource  of 
eloquence  which  it  admits. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  latest  French  and  English  novel- 
ists furnishes  an  illustration  of  this,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  intrinsic  merits  ami  good  taste,  or  their  permanent  popu- 
larity. 

We  have  used  the  term  eloquence  in  its  widest  sense,  as  a 
quality  exhibited  by  both  writers  and  speakers.  It  is  found  in 
poetry  as  well  as  prose ;  it  is  often  attributed  to  impressive  or 
affecting  music ;  and  we  speak  without  impropriety  of  an  eloquent 
picture  or  statue.  But  the  art  of  cultivating  and  employing  elo- 
quence as  an  instrument  for  moving  the  minds  of  men,  belongs 
exclusively  to  oratory.  Accordingly,  we  discover  the  true  and 
solid  foundation  for  the  very  high  rank  which  it  has  held  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  But  although  the  reasons  for  any  great  law 
of  society  may  be  traced  to  some  solid  ground  of  utility  under  the 
superintendence  of  Him  who  constructed  society  with  laws  as  cer- 
tain as  those  of  the  material  world,  yet  the  more  immediate  and 
obvious  reasons  are  often  formed  in  the  common  feelings  of  men. 
Consequently,  the  first  practice  of  oratory  among  a  people  is  to  be 
referred  to  ambition,  or  strong  enthusiasm  in  the  speaker  acting 
agreeably  on  the  minds  of  hearers.  It  would  thus  be  encouraged 
to  take  its  place  among  the  arts  which  are  systematically  culti- 
vated by  that  part  of  society  who  devote  their  lives  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  It  is  an  art,  because  it  depends  in  part  upon  imagina- 
tion and  feeling ;  and  being  consequently  incapable  of  reduction  to 
strictly  scientific  rules  and  principles,  is  to  be  guided  and  criticised 
by  a  general  reference  to  taste  and  judgment. 

Oratory  as  an  art,  and  one  to  be  systematically  studied  and 
employed  for  moving  the  minds  of  men,  like  all  the  other  branches 
of  our  present  literature  and  science,  originated  among  that  won- 
derful people — the  ancient  Greeks.  Music  and  poetry  had  been 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection  attained  in  ancient  times ;  painting 
,  and  architecture  had  realized  perfect  ideals ;  and  finally  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  and  the  Parthenon,  sprung  up  suddenly  the  magnificent 
art  of  oratory,  and  the  hitherto  unknown  charms  of  prose  composi- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  a  race,  as  in  the  childhood  of  an  individual 
man,  the  imagination  and  the  simpler  emotions  predominate  over 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  these  that  music  and 
poetry  appeal ;  being  arts  simpler  in  their  nature,  and  less  com- 
plex in  the  effects  which  they  produce,  than  the  inexplicable  har- 
monies of  highly  wrought  periods  in  prose.  Oratory  alone  leads 
captive  the  whole  man ;  having  logic  and  reason  for  its  ground- 
work, its  substance  is  impregnated  within,  and  flashing  all  over 
without,  with  imagination  and  the  endlessly  varied  play  of  emo- 
tion. To  the  commanding. dignity  of  the  most  rigid  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  it  adds  not  only  the  entrancement  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  but  the  excitement  and  the  lulling  charm  of 
music.    It  has  also  its  lighter  and  amusing  phases.    Mirth  and 
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end  chuckling  glee. are  as  mock  its  legitimate  ends  as  solemn 
conviction  or  deep  emotion. 

Bat  oratory  consists  of  two  parts;  the  permanent  and  the  fleet- 
ing; the  words  which  are  used,  and  the  voice  and  action  of  the 
speaker.  The  high  privilege  of  perpetuating  his  words  by  writing, 
and  of  addressing  the  whole  human  race,  the  orator  shares  with 
the  poet,  the  historian  and  the  philosopher;  and  thus,  like  them, 
he  can  become  immortal  But  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
human  mini,  all  eloquence  of  composition,  even  though  exhibited 
in  the  highest  degree  by  those  who  have  never  attempted  the 
practice  of  speaking,  has  its  origin  in  those  impulses  which  lead 
to  oratory,  .  This  is  also  an  historical  fact  The  first  rise  of  culti- 
vated proas  composition  we  find  to  have  been  among  the  early 
onions  of  Athene— the  immediate  predecessors  of  Demosthenes. 
From;  the  published  speeches  of  great  orators,  chiefly  and  prima- 
rily have,  historians  juad  other  prose  writers  taken  their  lessons  in 
composition.  In  a  liberal  education,  what  Latin  author  is  so  much 
valued  as  Cicero  f  what  Greek  prose  writer  is  so  indispensable  as 
Demosthenes  f  Though  the  perfection  of  prose  composition  has 
been  less  carefully  studied  in  modern  than  in  ancient  times,  yet 
what  specimens  of  the  powers  and  beauties  of  our  own  tongue  are 
equal  to  passages  from  Burke  and  Webster  ?  How,  indeed,  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  write  eloquently,  without  imagining  himself 
to  be  uttering  his  words  in  earnest  tones  and  with  the  gushing 
abandonment  of  speaking  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  sometimes, 
when  dictating  his  eloquent  narratives  and  dialogues  to  an  aman- 
uensis, personate,  like  an  actor,  the  characters  of  his  story,  and  de- 
liver his  words  as  if  he  were  declaiming. 

Eloquence  in  writing,  then,  is  to  be  traced  for  its  true  origin  to 
oratory.  Though  at  the  present  day  many  eloquent  writers  are 
dull  and  uninteresting  speakers,  yet  it  was  not  so  in  the  begin* 
ning;  and  the  existence  of  this  unnatural  divorcement  of  matter 
from  manner  is  an  accidental  and  not  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
the  action  of  an  earnest  mind.  It  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
a  strange  anomaly.  What  is  writing  but  speech,  represented 
merely  in  its  vowels  and  consonants  by  arbitrary  characters  ?  Axe 
not  the  tones  of.  the  voice  as  essentially  a  part  of  language  as  the 
alphabetical  elements  of  words?  Is  it  even  possible  for  an  inte- 
resti*?  writer,  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  to  represent  his 
thoughts  to  himself  merely  by  the  characters  which  his  hand  is 
treeing  t  When  writing  an  affectionate  letter  to  a  friend,  do  we 
not  imagine*  ourselves  using  the  tones — often  the  looks,  and  ges- 
Hp  even    of  endearment 

Bpilet  us  not  make  too  broad  an  assertion.  Is  it,  after  all,  a  fact, 
drnftps  eloquent  writer  has  ever  been  a  dull  speaker  in  all  situations 
ftiilj|i|imm>t>iMie>1  Take  the  case,  which  is  so  lamentably  com- 
^fr^lMffoWEd**  w^°  **  yet  »  warm  hearted  and  earnest 
jIMgfJM'Mff  iwm*  interested  in  sympathising  conversation 
fJMWJterfUKwfo  -  H*r*  mo  have  suggested  (he  true  ex- 
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planation  of  oar  anomaly.  The  habits  of  the  man  have  been  so 
formed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  education,  that  he 
cannot  effectively  command  the  faculties  of  his  mind  when  before 
a  public  audience ;  not  even  if  his  hearers  be  eager  to  sympathise 
with  and  favor  him.  Upon  an  orator,  the  presence  of  a  crowa  of  his 
fellow  men  exerts  an  arousing  and  yet  concentrating  influence. 
So  far  from  distracting  his  thoughts,  external  influences  crowding 
upon  him,  force  his  mind  back  upon  itself  and  upon  the  subject  in 
hand.  No  matter  how  nervous  and  diffident  he  may  be,  his  very 
sensitiveness  sharpens  his  sensibilities,  and  his  mind  is  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  tension  and  power.  So  the  masterly  intellect 
and  poetic  genius  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  greatest 
plays,  are  regarded  as  natural  and  appropriate  by  critics,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  pas- 
sions which  impel  them.  The  most  thrilling  and  the  grandest 
specimens  of  eloquence  have  been  put  in  the  mouths  of  his  dra- 
matic personages  by  Shakespeare. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  being  in  the  highest  degree  social.  The 
powerful  effect  of  the  sympathy  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  laws,  both  of  society  and  of  the  individual  man, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mob  is  liable 
to  be  more  savage  and  dangerous  than  the  fiercest  wild  beast, 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  but  among  assembled  fellow  citizens 
do  patriotism  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  where  does  enthusiasm  to 
great  principles  of  philanthropy,  justice  or  charity  find  a  warmer 
welcome  ?  If  an  assembled  multitude  cried  "  crucify  him,"  yet  it 
was  a  multitude  that  Christ  himself  suffered  to  welcome  hiin 
with  hosannas ;  it  was  before  a  multitude  that  the  Spirit  descended 
at  Pentecost.  Far  from  dismissing  the  excited  crowd,  or  keeping 
silence  before  them,  the  inspired  reter  immediately  urged  them 
with  earnest  argument  and  impassioned  appeal.  Not  as  individu- 
als merely  did  he  exhort  them  for  their  good;  his  appeals  were  to 
men  assembled  together,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  which  being  in 
this  situation  produces.  Indeed,  what  is  public  worship  itself — 
of  which  no  Christian  disputes  the  obligation — but  the  joint  wor- 
ship of  members  under  the  influence  of  this  social  principle  and 
associated  feeling?  In  no  other  way  does  the  Apostle  describe  it, 
when  he  enjoins  the  practice.  "The  assembling  yourselves  to* 
gether"  is  all  the  specification  he  thought  necessary ;  thus  furnish- 
ing an  undeniable  proof  that  the  main  object  of  public  worship  is 
to  bring  this  principle,  as  well  as  the  individual  feelings,  under  the 
sway  of  religion. 

May  we  not  affirm  that  at  the  present  day,  revolutions,  riots  and 
fanatical  mobs,  have  caused  sober  and  reflecting  men  to  take  a  too 
partial  view  of  the  great  principle  we  are  now  considering.  Many 
seem  apparently  to  regard  the  excitment  of  crowded  meetings  as 
necessarily  more  an  evil  than  a  good.  Such  would  perhaps  con- 
sider the  only  reason  for  assembling  together  to  be  merely  that  of 
a  convenient  or  economical  arrangement ;  since  otherwise  it  would 
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be  necessary  to  repeat  a  sermon  or  discourse  as  many  times  as 
there  are  individuals  or  families  to  be  benefitted.  So,  too,  tracts 
must  in  themselves  be  better  than  sermons,  newspapers  than 
speeches,  provided  people  be  as  willing  to  read  as  to  hear.  Popu- 
lar writers  are  of  late  often  inclined  to  depreciate  oratory,  bat  if 
we  inquire  into  the  personal  history  and  habits  of  those  who  do  so, 
we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  old  fable  in  Esop,  of  the  fox  who  would 
persude  hie  companions  to  relinquish  an  ornamental  and  useful 
member  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of.  True, 
the  free  countries  of  our  times  are  overrun  with  demagogues  and 
fanatical  agitators,  appealing  to  the  baser  passions  in  vulgar  yet 
powerful  harangues.  Itinerants  gather  together  besotted  converts 
to  Mormonism,  and  other  systems  of  delusion.  True,  the  whole 
Anti-vent  party,  with  its  deeds  of  outrage,  and  doctrines  of  anarchy, 
may  be  traced  back  for  its  cause  and  origin  to  the  declamations  of 
Boughton  and  his  associates.  No  wonder  that  intelligent  men 
become  disgusted  at  the  thought  of  popular  speaking.  But  then, 
are  nil  the  evils  thus  brought  about,  to  be  compared  in  amount  to 
similar  ones  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  press  f  It  is  un- 
reasonable, in  reference  to  any  great  instrument  of  power,  to  esti- 
mate its  value  and  importance  by  the  evil  rather  than  by  the  good 
effects  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  And  if  mob  orators  are 
successful,  whose  is  the  fault  V  Suppose  a  few  men  of  education 
and  talent,  who  were  residents  of  Rensselaer  county,  had  given 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  work,  and  persevenngly  combatted  the 
delnders  of  the  people  with  similar  weapons.  Suppose  them  to 
have  generously  brought  their  own  superior  minds  into  contact  with 
those  of  the  ignorant  people — to  have  aroused  feelings  counter  to 
those  excited  by  the  demagogues — to  have  domineered  over  weak 
minds  for  a  good  instead  of  a  bad  purpose— can  any  one  doubt 
their  success?  Does  not  a  Clay  or  a  Webster  always  prevail  in 
the  end  over  a  Boughton  ? 

If  the  wicked  have  10  some  extent  anticipated  the  good  in  adopt- 
ing popular  oratory  as  one  of  their  chief  weapons,  a  like  preoccu- 
pation has  heretofore  been  usurped  of  other  valuable  instruments. 
Voltaire  and  his  brother  infidels  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
devise  and  employ  the  method  of  disseminating  doctrines  by  means 
of  small  tracts.  After  a  time,  however,  tracts  were  adopted  with 
equal  and  even  greater  success,  for  circulating  truth  as  well  as 
error.  Educated  clergymen  sigh  over  the  number  of  those  who 
enroll  themselves  followers  of  some  popular  heresy,  or  degrading 
views  of  religion*  They  feel  that  they  themselves  can  not  and 
ongkt  not  to  descend  in  their  addresses  to  the  level  of  preachers 
who  triumph  in  the  display  of  vulgarity  and  presumption.  When 
aminos  are- thus  led  astray,  they  are  apt  to  lay  the  sole  fault 
nature,  and  not  at  all  to  suspect  that  such  evils  must 
in  som*  degree,  from  their  own  inefficiency.    Let 

__ Her  whether  equal  enthusiasm,  seal  and  patience 

iafrfr^snilhyiAinssttmgfortht^ 
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perse  veringly  counteractd ;  whether  deceivers  hare  been  combat* 
ted ;  and  above  all  whether  humility  and  disinterestedness  have 
caused  those  whom  Providence  has  appointed  to  these  duties,  to 
bring  their  minds  down  from  the  pride  of  learning  to  an  earnest 
sympathy  with  their  less  favored  brethren.  Let  such  mourners 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  condescend  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  mingling  with  the  deluded  crowds  who  are  led  astray  by  a  fa- 
natic or  a  demagogue.  Let  them  endeavor,  even  but  slightly,  to 
enter  into  the  actual  condition  of  mind  of  thoso  who  make  up  such 
assemblies ;  let  them  imagine  themselves  to  be  in  the  same  state 
of  want  of  education,  of  slowness  and  confusion  of  apprehension, 
of  ignorance,  and  of  privation  from  all  the  pleasures  of  science,  art 
and  imagination.  Then  let  them  consider  well  the  speaker.  Dis- 
regarding his  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  and  hardening  themselves 
for  a  moment  against  disgust,  let  them  take  note  of  the  all  impor- 
tant fact  that  it  may  be  said  of  him  with  truth,  and  in  spite  of 
every  disparagement,  that  he  is  speaking  with  eloquence.  Let 
them  reflect,  that  in  some  of  the  most  effective  elements  of  ora- 
torical influence,  he  is  far  superior  to  themselves.  Ignorant  and 
fearless  of  artificial  rules  or  pedantic  criticism,  his  language,  his 
voice,  his  action,  speak  irresistably  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  His  only  rule  of  rhetoric  is  never  to  relax  or  cease  until 
he  makes  himself  both  understood  and  felt.  See  how  his  hearers 
respect  him.  Is  it  his  ignorance  or  vulgarity  or  any  positive  fault 
which  they  respect  ?  It  is  not  by  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that 
he  makes  a  serious  impression.  If  the  man  of  refinement  would 
but  make  the  same  hearty  and  unreserved  efforts  to  convince  and 
persuade ;  if  he  would  but  forget  himself  and  his  dignity,  and  give 
himself  up  to  his  subject ;  if  he  would  but  discipline  his  mind  and 
heart  in  studying  to  sympathize  with  the  essential  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  disregard  all  peculiarities  of  mere  classes  and 
parts  of  society ;  if  he  would  but  reverence  man  as  man,  and  speak 
directly  and  fearlessly  to  the  human  heart ;  his  chances  of  success 
would  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  demagogue  or  fanatic, 
in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  his  mind  and  the  truth  of  his 
cause. 

But  among  men  of  education,  how  seldom  do  we  have  a  natural 
and  animated  speaker !  How  often  is  their  utterance  weak  and 
obscure,  and  their  whole  appearance  feeble  and  stiff*,  or  egotistic 
and  affected.  Why  should  they  not  look  their  audience  full  in 
the  face,  and  speak  out  with  fearless  sincerity  ?  Why  such  con- 
stant fear  of  committing  themselves  in  regard  to  such  trifles  as 
individual  peculiarities  of  external  manner  ?  Why  use  an  unnatu- 
ral voice  ?  These  charges  may  seem  extravagant,  but  that  they 
are  too  generally  just,  may  be  readily  perceived  by  imagining  a 
clergyman  or  lecturer  to  become  engaged  in  animated  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend  just  after  having  addressed  a  public  assembly- 
Let  that  friend  be  nearly  as  far  from  him  as  was  the  more  distant 
part  of  his  audience,  and  how  different  would  be  the  tound  of  hk 
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voice  I  How  hearty  and  expressive  the  tone !  How  forgetful  of 
himself  in  his  interest  in  the  conversation !  Had  such  been  his 
look,  voice  and  gesture,  when  just  before  addressing  an  assembly, 
how  fixed  would  have  been  their  attention,  and  how  much  more 
probably  would  his  ideas  have  impressed  their  minds,  and  his  per* 
suasions  have  moved  their  learts !  Yet  this  illustration  but  fitly 
seta  forth  the  difference  between  those  zealous  speakers  who  come 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  far  too  many  of  our  gifted  men,  who  in 
the  coarse  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  have  contracted  habits 
of  timidity  or  affectation,  which  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  the  as- 
cendancy they  might  otherwise  gain  over  their  uneducated  breth- 
ren, w  hen  cultivated  mind  shall  adopt  a  truly  natural  and  sym- 
pathising banner,  the  reign  of  genuine  eloquence  will  begin,  and 
— **the  school-master  being  abroad," — the  factitious  oratory  of 
demagOfoes  mast  pass  into  comparative  insignificance. 


SUNSET  AFTER  RAIN. 


BY  ALfmSD  B.  STBBXT. 


All  day,  with  hamming  and  continuous  sound, 

8treeking  the  landscape,  has  the  slant  rain  fall's; 

But  now  the  mist  is  vanishing;  in  the  west 

The  doll,  gray  sheet,  that  shrouded  from  the  sight 

The  sky,  is  rent  in  fragments,  and  rich  streaks 

Of  tenderest  bine  are  smiling  through  the  clefts. 

A  glance  of  sunshine  strikes  upon  the  bills, 

Then  fades;  the  great  clouds  whiten,  and  roll  off, 

Until  a  steady  blase  of  golden  light 

Kindles  the  dripping  scene.    Within  the  east 

The  delicate  rainbow  suddenly  breaks  ont, 

Soft  air-breaths  flatter  round,  each  tree  shakes  down 

A  shower  of  glittering  drops,  the  woodlands  barst 

Into  a  chores  of  glad  harmony, 

And  the  rich  landscape,  full  of  loveliness, 

Fades  slowly,  calmly,  sweetly  into  night. 

Than,  sometimes,  is  the  end  of  human  life : 
fe.  . .       la  yoath  aad  manhood,  sorrows  may  frown  round; 
>T>:t*  *f ' » /Bat  whea  the  soa  of  being  lowly  sloops, 
***%*  "  "wWis*lh*s*ji*sals  away,  the  tears  are  dried, 
'*y^3  Tw*<frr%SB^ 
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THE  BLUE  STOCKING. 

u  Quota  hora  est  ?"  earnestly  demanded  a  grim  bearded  pedant 
of  a  harmless  passer  by. 

Oux  Itia"  (don't  know)  was  the  unexpected  answer. 

"  So  late  as  that !  I  must  be  off!"  ejaculated  the  pedagogue — 
and  he  hurried  on  muttering  to  himself,  "  Who  the  deuce  expect- 
ed that  fellow  to  speak  latin  ?"  Now  this  is  a  very  old  story,  but 
it  defines  a  male  blue-stocking  better  than  ever  could  have  done 
even  Samuel  Johnson,  L.  L.  D.,  himself.  Change  the  gender,  or 
rather  shave  off  the  pedants  beard  and  you  have  the  subject  of  my 
discourse. 

Let  others  "  hurrah  for  the  bonnets  of  blue,"  but  give  me  blue- 
stockings, blue,  blue,  deep  celestial,  indigo,  archindigo.  Of  all 
things — they  are  neither  masculine  nor  feminine — of  all  things,  I 
do  doat  upon  them,  admire,  love  them,  as  I  love  a  quiet  hearty 
laugh.  When  I've  the  blues,  administer  to  me  a  genuine  blue 
stocking,  (to  clear  out  spleen  and  bad  humor,  they  surpass  the  blue 
pill  itself,)  one  whose  yarns  are  of  the  deepest  die,  whose  texture  is 
strangely  intricate,  knit  with  the  knottiest  materials,  whose  depth 
is  fathomless,  whose  sole  is  firm,  and  £  will  cry  out  with  the  sailor 
boy :  "  I  ask  nothing  more." 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  stitches  of  learning  endlessly  threaded  out 
upon  a  patch  of  flimsy  stuff,  gathering  up,  and  hemming  in  fresh 
plaits  of  wisdom  at  every  turn ;  to  hear  a  harmless  comment  on 
the  times  twisted  into  matter  of  most  serious  and  deep  discussion ; 
to  watch  the  strong  mifld  attempt  to  dive  headlong  beneath  the 
surface  of  things  which  have  no  cubic  measure.  Like  the  travel- 
ed mouse,  we  wonder  and  admire,  though  we  do  not  comprehend. 
To  hear,  hammered  down  like  cobblers  pegs,  at  every  pause, 
citations  from  the  ancients  is  also  gratifying ;  it  shows  the  speaker's 
veneration  for  antiquities*— perhaps  she  herself  is  one — and  a  pro- 
per estimation  of  old  age  is  laudable.  Cicero  hath  said  it.  Quo- 
tations too !  it  is  so  modest  thus  to  acknowledge  one's  own  inability 
in  mind  and  speech  to  Express  what  one  would  say !  amiable  pla- 
giarism of  thought  and  words.  And  then  how  flattering  to  one's 
vanity  is  causeless  sarcasm  from  a  lady's  tongue !  It  proves  her 
confidence  in  the  temper  and  politeness  which  she  provokes,  and 
which  forbid  retort.  Besides  it  indicates  such  stores  of  kindly  wit 
in  her  from  whom  it  emanates.  And  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
logic,  how  soft  they  sound,  when,  sweetly  and  strangely  inter- 
mingled, they  flow  from  two  coral  lips,  e'en  as  smoke  is  wafted 
from  the  bowl,  not  tangible  it  is  true,  but  very  graceful.  One  feels 
like  embracing  at  once  the  science,  not  to  say  its  organ*    Bat  to 
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complete  the  charm,  all  these  mental  jewels  should  be  chased  in 
a  dozen  stranger  tongues,  besides  the  one  granted  by  kind  nature. 

I  repeat  it,  give  me  blue  stocking3,  a  whole  city-full,  and  do 
away  with  vile  tedious  schools  and  colleges,  as  useless  trumpery. 
Every  visit  would  be  a  lesson,  every  ball-room  a  course  of  lectures. 
How  delicious !  stern  brow'd  and  iron-fisted  education  melting 
away,  abashed,  before  the  tuition  of  such  charming  wrap-ankles, 
calf-hides !    So  much  cheaper  too  and  yet  so  dear  t'would  be ! 

44  To  go  or  not  to  go" — that  is  the  question,  soliloquized  I  with 
Hamlet-like  uncertainty,  twirling  between  the  thumb  and  index,  a 
boldly  written  invitation  to  honor  with  my  company,  the  house  of 
Madame  Gregoriana  Smallclothes. — Prudence  loudly  urged  the 
negative,  ennui  whispered  in  the  affirmative.  Listening  to  the 
still  small  voice,  I  went.  Eight  muffs  in  the  hall,  fourteen  over- 
shoes, five  hoods  and  an  umbrella.  "  Walk  in  sir:"  I  doffed  my 
wrap-rascal,  and  stumbling  on  the  threshold  performed  a  species 
of  Turkish  salam,  and  ushered  in  amidst  a  dozen  petticoated  sages, 
stood  abashed,  overawed  and  ofTusticated  by  the  musty  smack  of 
learning  with  which  the  air  was  pregnant.  Six  times  with  ghastly 
smiling  effort,  I  broached  the  weather,  and  thence  six  times  the 
conversation,  like  Newton's  thoughts,  flew  from  light  to  deep,  from 
deep  to  deeper  and  to  deepest.  Barometers,  thermometers,  hy- 
drometers, chronometers,  were  but  incidents  by  which  astronomy, 
astrology,  geology,  theology,  conchology,  and  every  heavenly, 
earthly  and  aquatic  science  was  introduced ;  then  stalked  in  as  a 
natural  consequence,  Archimedes,  Hippocrates,  Socrates,  Euripides, 
Themistocles,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  and  an  hundred  other 
heathen  bores,  until  having  esed  ourselves  on  this  score,  we  sank 
by  retrograding  steps,  deep  into  the  dark,  dreamy,  dismal  abism 
of  the  chaos  and  accompaniments.  Each  one  groping,  like  creep- 
ing things,  amidst  the  confused  elementspanalysed,  dismembered, 
dissected  without  conscience,  blindly  hoping  to  separate  light  from 
darkness, — obscurity  thickened  solidly  around,  and  the  chaos  was 
doubly  chaos'd.  Retailed  wisdom  was  wedged  in  at  every  open- 
ing of  the  conversation,  splitting  and  cracking  it  into  driest  form- 
less chips;  bold  assertions,  webbed  and  entangled  in  words  of 
long  vibrating  syllables  were  thrown  in  like  kindling  wood,  and 
the  blaze  of  eager  aspiration  setting  all  on  fire,  the  room  grew 
heated  with  crackling,  hissing,  roaring  arguments,  disquisitions, 
discussions  and  disputes.  Purling  and  outpouring  the  unsmelted 
minds'  ore,  like  furnaces  in  full  blast,  each  dame  with  index  on 
the  palm,  or  thumb  beside  the  nose,  held  forth  most  manfully. 

41  To  your  seats,  ladies ;"  bade  the  hostess's  voice.  I  was  the 
only  real  male  person  there,  and  yet  when  gazing  on  the  throng 
before  me,  I  could  not  but  think  that  it  had  been  more  appropriate  to 
exclaim:  "sit  down  sirs."  Forming  a  circle  around  the  table 
with  the  ether  gentlemen — the  other  ladies — the  other  sages  I 
would  say,  I  opened  with  an  inward  prayer  the  volume  beside  me. 
Oh  horror!    It  woe  Dante !  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  me,  dark* 
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ening  every  hope  within  my  breast.  I  had  been  to  Italy,  spoke 
the  language,  and  for  my  sins  was  expected  here  to  play  the 
teacher  in  an  Italian  conversazione.  Speak  it !  yes,  but  could  not 
read !  up  I  sprang  to  make  an  honorable  exit ;  a  detaining  hand 
grappled  my  unfortunate  skirt,  and  there  I  stood,  as  the  law  hath 
it,  "  seized  in  tail,  with  possibility  of  issue  extinct."  Like  a 
parting  lover  on  the  threshold  of  his  lady's  door,  I  stood  a  moment 
irresolute,  but  just  about  to  tear  myself  away,  a  tug  and  pull 
brought  me  to  my  seat.  Mrs.  Gregoriana  Smallclothes,  Esq., 
however,  anxious  to  open  the  scene  at  once,  yet  having  some  vague 
suspicions  of  her  own  inability,  and  an  exalted  idea  of  my  know- 
ledge in  the  tongue,  muttered  a  modest  prelude,  mumbled  a  short 
preface,  and  then  bold  as  Orpheus  of  old  or  more  modern  Tele- 
machus,  rushed  into  the  hell  of  Dante  without  ever  wincing,  harp* 
ing  on  each  line  and  word,  or  paralyzing  with  her  tongue's  music, 
harmony,  poetry  and  common  sense,  and  sing-songing  in  the  most 
drowsy  drawling  English  accent  that  ever  twanged  on  sensitive 
tympanums.  Following  this  potent  soporiflc,  came  Miss  Amelina 
Scipio,  and  from  her  horrible  execution,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  duly  fumbled  over  the  painful  task  before;  in  fact,  I  know  it 
must  be  so,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  doctors'  pupil  judged 
his  patient  had  devoured  a  horse,  from  discovering  beneath  the 
bed  a  saddle  and  bridle,  for  lo  and  behold  amidst  the  gaping  dog* 
eared  leaves  which  we  were  to  explore,  peered  the  comer  of  a  card 
to  mark  the  place.  An  inward  laugh  was  just  gurgling  in  the 
regions  of  my  thorax,  when  came  my  turn,  and  the  rising  flood  of 
hilarity  quickly  ebbing  was  choked  in  a  gasping  rattle.  Escape 
was  impossible.  Eight  pair  of  rounded  eyes  were  sternly  bent 
upon  me ;  eight  pair  of  wide  sttetched  ears  were  stiff  erected  to 
catch  my  genuine  accent ;  eight  pair  of  parted  lips  were  ready 
silently  to  repeat  after  me  every  word  for  word.  Hoarseness, 
severe  cold,  weak  eyes*  all  and  each  of  these  pleas  I  set  forth 
jointly  and  severally,  but  they  demurred  and  I  was  non-suited. 
Mrs.  Smallclothes,  blessed  by  nature  with  two  eyes,  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  each  others  company,  directed  one  flaming  orb  at 
my  person,  throwing  at  the  same  time  the  other  with  an  expres- 
sion of  concentrated  impatience  toward  the  ceiling.  Miss  Scipio 
grimly  gnashed  her  crumbling  mouth  bones ;  the  two  Misses  Plu- 
torias'  hemmed  whole  volumes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  my  next 
neighbors  briskly  drummed  a  spasmodic  tattoo  upon  the  table. 
Forced  on  by  duresse,  I  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  attacked,  neck 

and  heels,  a  passage No,  I  won't  swear, — t'is  like  a  thing 

of  tradition,  now  gone,  past,  and  only  in  the  memory — I  bungled 
through  my  task  floundering  like  a  school-boy  at  his  A,  B,  C's, 
and  wished  over  and  over  again  Dante  at  the  veriest  bottom  of  his 
own  creation.  Shame,  vanity,  and  despair,  like  flaming  darts 
thrown  into  the  sides  of  a  bull,  drove  me  blindly  mad  and  madly 
blind.  Words,  lines,  whole  paragraphs  danced  wildly  before  my 
dizzy  eyes,  and  reeled  and  wavered  like  Imp's  creatures  as  thej 
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were.  A's,  O's,  and  IPs,  like  lovers'  hearts,  seemed  blended  into 
one,  and,  fabricating  of  the  whole  concern  a  thing  of  vilest  com- 
pound, I  threw  my  auditors  into  a  perfect  state  of  dismay  at  my 
execution,  while  I  myself  melted  even  as  an  empaled  Christmas 
turkey.  Let  fancy,  heated  with  every  stimulus,  picture  such  a 
situation,  and  yet  imagination's  figures  would  sink  dull  and  flat 
beside  the  dire  reality. 

Another  reader,  and  another  sputtered  uncouthly  on,  solemnly 
blundering  through  page  after  page,  murdering  Italian,  even  as 
Macbeth  murdered  poor  innocent  sleep.  Oh  could  the  genius  of 
Italy  have  found  a  tongue,  it  had  cried  to  each  dame  separately: 
"Ah  !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me."  'Twas  not  that 
they  loved  Italian  less,  but  themselves  more ;  and  so,  Brutus-like, 
they  poignarded  it.     Poor  Dante,  how  wert  thou  mangled ! 

Again  it  was  the  turn  of  the  fair  Miss  Scipio.  She  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  her  prepared  stock,  and  oh  Momus !  trembling  with 
fear  and  agitation,  began  to  lunge  and  carve  in  verses  which  she 
had  not  seen.  Following  each  line  with  her  finger's  end,  she 
plied  her  utmost  powers  to  decipher  the  labyrinth  before  her. 
Clipping  words  and  syllables,  mistaking"  vowels,  reading  back- 
wards and  retracing  whole  paragraphs ;  she  stumbled  over  the 
divers  parts,  four  words  at  a  time,  with  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  each 
half  line,  and  a  double  period  at  the  commencement  of  every 
verse.  Unlike  Peter  on  the  house-top,  she  slew  and  ate  unmerci- 
fully, making  clean  work  of  all  that  lay  upon  the  outspread  sheet. 
Dante  !  Dante  !  rest  thy  shade  content.  Indeed  this  time  at  least, 
thy  poem  was  in  every  sense  a  comedy  divine!  Wiping  off  the 
cold  drops  of  horror  which  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  as  dripping 
rain  falls  from  a  roof,  the  lady  thrust  the  book  at  me;  griping  it 
with  an  icy  tremor  thrilling  to  my  very  marrow,  I  cast  one  glance 
upon  the  page — could  it  be? — Fickle  and  amiable  goddess  of  the 
wheel,  all  thanks !  I  had  fallen  on  a  piece  which  I  knew  by  heart. 
A  luminous  idea  flashed  through  my  brain.  Summoning  hastily 
a  quizzical  leer,  I  poured  out  the  harmonious  tones  with  full  feel- 
ing and  accentuation,  gliding  from  verse  to  verse  with  easy  and 
fair  transition,  uttering  the  whole  tirade  with  my  most  dulcet 
voice, — then,  with  a  careless  smile,  passed  on  the  book. — S  ilence 
reigned  sovereign;  the  volume  remained  untouched;  a  scarlet 
blush  tinged  every  cheek.  "  The  assembly  had  been  quizzed  and 
I  had  been  laughing  at  them  in  my  sleeve;  the  first  display  was 
but  a  bait  to  lure  them  on  to  ridicule  !"  "  Oh  no  !"  I  answered; 
but  that  no  implied  a  knowing  yes.  My  reputation  as  a  scholar 
was  tremendous — the  real  truth  never  leaked  out.  Hurra  for  blue 
stockings!  give  me  one  for  wife,  so  that  I  may  lead  a  merry 
laughing  life. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  MOHAWK. 


BT   MISS  A.  A.  GODDARD. 


As  the  traveller  ascends  our  highlands,  and  gazes  up  and  down 
the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Hudson,  he  participates  but  feebly  in  the 
stirring  emotions  that,  only  a  few  years  ago,  throbbed  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  inhabitants,  whose  lone  dwellings,  here  and  there  sent 
up  their  curling  smoke  to  mingle  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretches  the  majestic  stream,  whose  clear 
surface  then  reflected  but  the  mountain  tops,  garnished  with 
bending  trees,  whose  waving  foliage  danced  merrily  as  their 
shadows  were  reflected  in  the  silvery  mirror  below ;  or,  sent  back 
to  heaven  an  image  of  its  own  beauty  in  the  reflected  light  of 
another  moon  and  myriads  of  stars.  Now,  its  peaceful  shores  re- 
sound with  the  ring  of  the  hammer,  and  its  clear  waters  bear 
along  in  rapid  succession  boats  and  barges,  laden  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil. 

The  mind,  as  it  reverses  the  wheels  of  time,  and  stands,  or 
dreams  it  stands,  and  overlooks  the  same  stretch  of  landscape  in 
1777,  marks  in  the  distance  the  glitter  of  bayonets,  and  listens  to 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  varied  by  the  mingled  notes  of  fife  and  bu- 
gle. Around  the  brow  of  a  lofty  summit  winds  an  army,  whose 
course  is  marked  by  order,  and  whose  measured  tread  betokens 
one  heart  beating  in  hundreds  of  bosoms. 

As  we  trace  their  course,  we  observe  a  cluster  of  islands  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  and  remember  the 
order  given  them  to  retire  from  Fort  Edward  to  these  islands. 
This,  then,  is  the  gallant  army  of  the  north,  whose  deeds  of  valor 
are  written  in  blood.  It  is  a  painful  reverie  we  are  indulging, 
yet  fraught  with  consequences  they  neither  measured  nor  compre- 
hended. We  but  dream ;  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  re- 
ality; yet  their  souls  shrank  not  from  the  awful  trial,  with  half  the 
horror  with  which  our  minds  recoil,  as  we  but  conjure  up  the  same 
in  fancy. 

Now,  smiling  plenty  sits  at  every  door;  then,  famine,  fire  and 
blood  marked  the  course  of  ruthless  savages,  as  they  desolated  the 
fair  heritage  of  the  sons  of  freedom.  The  gallant  army,  whose 
windings  were  but  now  traced,  has  dared  to  stand  foot  to  foot  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  desolated  hearths ;  and  now, 
after  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  fear,  they  retire  to  recruit  their 
stores  as  well  as  strength.  The  booming  of  cannon  is  in  their 
ears ;  for  but  yesterday  they  fought  at  the  rannon's  very  mouth. 
The  groans  of  the  wounded,  too,  they  hear,  and  visions  of  ghastly 
faces,  distorted  in  their  death  agony,  dance  before  their  minds; 
each  dimly  haunted  with  the  consciousness  that  a  like  fate  ere 
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long  may  await  himself.  "  Ah !  those  were  terrible  times,"  we  say. 
with  a  sigh,  aa  we  mentally  recount  the  honors  experienced  by 
those,  who  tared  scarce  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  bore 
so  manfully  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Ay !  those  were  in- 
deed terrible  times;  and  now  and  then  some  grey  haired  partici- 
pator in  the  fearful  struggle  recounts  "  hair  breadth  'scapes," 
which  are  in  themselves  so  terrible  as  to  make  "  each  particular 
hair  stand  straight !" 

History  has  perpetuated  but  few,  and  duty  therefore  prompts  us, 
now  and  then,  to  safe  incidents  from  oblivion  whose  romantic 
characters  partake  more  of  the  legendary  than  the  true* 

Among  those  who  shouldered  the  musket,  and  fought  for 
liberty  and  life  were  found  the  stripling  of  seventeen,  side  by  side 
with  the  veteran  of  three  score. 

It  so  chanced  that  in  Schuyler's  army,  as  it  accomplished  its 
memorable  retreat  from  Saratoga  to  the  islands,  there  were  three 
eons  wfco»  together  with  their  old  father,  had  enlisted  but  a  month 
before.  In  a  skirmish  that  had  recently  taken  place,  two  of  the 
sons,  together  with-  the  father,  were  wounded ;  not  dangerously, 
but  so  as  to  disable  them  from  duty,  and  render  them  but  burdens 
upon  their  comrades.  This  so  wore  upon  the  old  man's  mind,  that 
it  aggravated  the  wound  he  he  had  received,  aria  rendered  him 
more  of  an  invalid  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  vain 
his  sons  reasoned  with  him,  assuring  him  that  the  chances  of  for* 
tune  were  beyond  their  control,  that  to  be  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
was  as  honorable  as  in  a  pitched  battle.  Not  so  thought  the  old 
man*  .He  had  seen  the  smoke  of  his  humble  home ;  that  home 
consumed  by  the  torches  of  hired  maurauders,  and  had  sworn  re- 
venge  beside  the  dying  embers.  His  wife  had  sunk  under  the 
accumulated  hardships  of  a  forest  life — and  had  died  before  they 
were  left  shelterless ;  so  that  now,  no  tie  bound  him  to  the  deso- 
late spot  save  the  memory  of  the  past*.  He  had  enlisted  to  fight, 
and  had  brought  his  children  to  participate  in  his  revenge.  If  he 
fell,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  until  he  had  written  out  his  hate  in 
lines  of  blood,  and  confidently  hoped  his  fall  would  be  doubly 
avenged  by  his  children.  Now,  cooped  up  and  disabled,  his  spirit 
chafed  until  its  frettings  reduced  him  to  the  helplessness  of  child- 
hood. His  dreams  of  victorious  conflicts  were  ended,  and  without 
a  blow  he  must  droop  and  die,  leaving,  to  his  sons  as  his  only  lega- 
cy, bis  deep  and  bitter  longings  for  revenge. 

As  the  weary  army  encamped  on  the  green  island  whose  waving 
foliage  bears  no  record  of  the  scenes  enacted  there,  the  old  man 
begged  to  be  borne  near  the  water's  edge,  that  he  might  be  bathed 
in  the  cool  stream.  The  younger  son,  who  had  escaped  unhurt, 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  gently  down  the  slope,  and,  having 
aiMMad  a  nod  of  straw,  laid  him  down,  while  he  returned  to  as- 
sist his  brothen  to  recline  beside  their  father.  The  day  had  been 
mrm,  and  the  cool  air  of  evening  fanned  gratefully 
~  fcrows,  y  they  sat,  alone  family,  in  the  camp  of 
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Schuyler.  There  were  visions  of  home — home  before  it  was  deso- 
lated ;  visions  of  the  future  too  dreadful  to  anticipate,  yet  too  real 
to  be  cast  aside.  Long  and  earnestly  they  communed  together, 
and  together  renewed  the  compact  into  which  they  had  entered 
before  they  enlisted,  to  revenge,  if  need  be,  each  other's  fall.  The 
old  man  gazed  upon  his  bandaged  limb  and  groaned  bitterly.  For 
him  there  was  left  no  hope  of  farther  participation  in  the  efforts  of 
his  countrymen,  and  a  vague  purpose  to  become  no  burden,  entered 
his  soul.  If  he  could  not  fight,  he  could  die,  and  strong  hands 
would  be  no  longer  burdened  with  his  helplessness. 

The  morrow  might  change  their  plans.  The  army  might  be  re- 
moved, and  he  forced  to  lag  in  the  rear,  without  the  opportunity  to 
return  blow  for  blow.  It  was  galling  to  the  spirit  of  manhood  to 
lie  supinely,  and  look  upon  calamities  it  could  not  meliorate.  It 
doubly  enhanced  the  pains  of  his  wounded  limb,  and  rendered  him 
half  frantic.  The  taper  of  life  already  burned  dim,  and  had  he 
but  patiently  borne  the  afflictions  heaped  upon  him,  doubtless  it 
would  have  soon  expired,  in  quiet  brilliancy — and  his  passing 
away  would  never  have  descended  as  a  legend  fraught  with  the 
daring  of  '76,  But  not  so  was  he  doomed  to  fall  asleep.  The 
purpose,  vague  at  first,  rapidly  strengthened,  until  it  assumed  the 
character  of  heroic  self-immolation.  If  he  could  not  fight,  the  old 
patriot  felt  that  he  could  die  for  his  country,  insomuch  as  he  would 
save  her  from  the  poor  task  of  shielding  his  helplessness. 

During  the  silence  that  followed  their  colloquy  the  brothers  be- 
came too  intently  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  to  trace  in  the 
convulsive  workings  of  a  father's  countenance,  the  stern  purpose 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  fulfilment  followed 
so  closely  upon  the  resolve,  that  the  sudden  splash  of  the  water 
alone  aroused  them.  They  could  scarce  believe  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.  But  a  moment  since,  he  was  beside  them — then  the 
bubbling  up  of  the  water  as  it  closed  over  him,  told  of  his  sudden 
exit  from  time  to  eternity.  He  had  followed  out  his  purpose  to  rid 
himself  of  life,  now  that  that  life  was  no  longer  valuable,  and  in 
so  doing  exhibited  as  heroic  an  instance  of  self-devotion  as  graces 
the  page  of  history,  though  history  itself  has  never  honored  him 
with  a  place  in  its  gleanings. 

Note. — Perhaps  this  legend,  like  Homer's  Iliad,  gives  some  countenance 
to  the  cherishing  of  revenge,  and  to  what  heathen  historians  have  not  nnfre- 
quently  considered  as  a  noble  virtue — suicide.  We  know  well,  however,  sock 
was  not  the  author's  intention,  and  the  story  is  so  remarkable  that  we  thoaght 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages. — Ed. 


EPIGRAM— FROM  DaVEGA.— by  i.  w.  nan. 

The  epigram,  just  like  the  bee 
While  on  its  way  'tis  winging. 

To  be  complete  should  be  likewise 
Little,  sweet  and  stinging. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


C.  Julti  CjMimrs  Commuttahii  de  Billo  Gallico.    Philadelphia  :  Lea  St 
Blaocbard. 

Thia  if  the  commencement  of  a  "classical  series/1  edited  by  two  eminently 
accomplished  classical  scholars,  (Drs.  Schmitz  and  Zumpt,)  and  designed  to 
include  in  it  erery  thing  that  is  necessary  to  a  complete  Latin  course.  The 
introduction,  containing  an  outline  of  Caesar's  life,  is  well  written,  and  the 
explanatory  notes  in  English  evince  extensive  learning  and  sound  judgment, 
and  are  fitted  to  aid  the  pupil  in  a  suitable  degree,  without  at  all  superseding 
the  necessity  of  his  own  efforts.  No  doubt  the  work  will  soon  be  introduced 
into  many  of  our  higher  schools. 


The  thee  op  the  knowledge  or  Good  and  Evil  :  by  J.  H.  M'Jlvane. 
New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  book  is  the  product  of  a  mind  that  is  evidently  very  little  satisfied  to 
remain  on  the  surface  of  things.  It  treats  profound  subjects  in  a  profound 
way,  and  throws  an  air  of  unaccustomed  originality  even  around  the  most 
familiar  truths.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  evangelical 
christians  in  respect  to  some  of  the  author's  minor  positions ;  but  all  will 
agree  that  the  work  is  eminently  able,  and  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to  be  eminently 
■sefnl.  We  understand  that  it  meets,  as  it  deserves,  a  rapid  and  extensive 
sale. 


Alice  Go m don,  ob  the  uses  or  orphanage  :  by  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Whether  this  work  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  ingenuity  and  taste 
which  it  evinces,  or  the  elevated  tone  of  morality  and  religion  which  it 
breathes,  or  the  exquisite  style  of  typography  which  it  displays,  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to  be  set  down  as  a  gem.  The  story  is  constructed  with  beautiful 
simplicity  ;  and  while  it  brings  out  with  admirable  effect  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart  under  a  great  diversity  of  influences,  it  illustrates  no  less  strik- 
ingly the  workings  of  a  guardian  Providence  in  favor  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledge God  in  all  their  ways.  Dr.  Alden  is  the  author  of  many  popular  works. 
smont  of  widen  are  specially  designed  for  the  young  ;  but  this  bears  a  some- 
what  different  character,  and  may  be  read  by  persons  of  the  most  mature 
minds  with  delight  and  profit. 
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Beauties  or  the  Bible,  selected  from  the  old  and  new  Testaments, 
with  various  remarks  and  brief  dissertations;  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  the  improvement  of  youth  :  by  Ezra  Sampson.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  this  work  was  first  published.  We  believe 
it  was  somewhat  extensively  circulated  then,  but  for  many  years  past,  it  has 
been  rare  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  it.  Fortunately  the  author  had  so  good  a 
book  to  select  from,  that  he  was  in  little  danger  of  going  astray,  but  considered 
even  as  a  selection  from  the  Bible,  it  is  excellent. 


Chambers'  Cyclopedia  or  English  Literature.    No  14. 

This  work  is  now  within  two  Nos.  of  its  conclusion.  The  present  No.  sur- 
rounds us  with  the  great  spirits  of  our  own  time,  such  as  Macanley,  Cole- 
ridge, Lockhart,  Wilson,  Cunningham,  Talfourd,  Bowring,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  gives  us,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
individual,  a  sample  of  the  choicest  of  his  productions. 


Louis  the  fourteeth  and  the  court  or  France  in  the  17th  Century  : 
by  Miss  Pardoe.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work,  of  which  only  two  parts  out  of  six  have  yet  appeared  in  this 
country,  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  lighter  kind  of  reading,  as  we  have  often 
met  with.  As  it  relates  to  a  most  interesting  period  of  French  history,  so  the 
various  characters  and  scenes  which  it  portrays  are  brought  out  with  a  dis- 
tinctness and  impressiveness  well  worthy  of  the  magnificent  subject  The 
English  press  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  almost  unmeasured  approbation. 

The  ltfe  or  Mrs.  Godolphin  :  by  John  Evelyn,  of  Wootton,  Eng.  Now 
first  published  and  edited  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  New  York: 
Appleton  &  Co. 

We  have  here  a  curious  and  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  was  at  home  in  the  court  of  the  profligate 
Charles  II.,  and  still,  amidst  all  that  moral  darkness,  was  an  eminent  exam* 
pie  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  piety.  The  original  orthography  of  the  work 
is  preserved,  and  there  is  every  thing  about  it  to  carry  us  back  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  will  be  alike  acceptable  to  the  devoted  christian  and  the  curious 
antiquary. 


PlCCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER   OF  FeNESTRELLA  ;  OR  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE  2  BY  X. 

B.  Saintine.    A  new  edition,  with  illustrations.    Philadelphia :  Lea  fc 
Blanchard. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  story  more  touching,  thrilling,  astounding,  la  its  da- 
tails,  than  this.  It  keeps  one's  curiosity  wide  awake,  one's  sympathies 
strongly  enlisted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  In  this  kind  of  writing 
its  author  has  perhaps  no  superior.  It  has  already  had  an  immense  eirenln* 
tion,  and  in  the  present  beautiful  edition,  it  it  hardly  possible  that  its  eirenhv 
tion  should  flag. 
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Rons  o*  tsb  Pasablm  or  onm  Low :  nr  Hicham  Chsmsvix  Fbsxch, 
A.  M.    Now  York :  Appleton  m  Co. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  comparatively  a  new  work,  it  hai  alread  y  passed 
taromf  h  several  edition*  in  England,  and  has  taken  its  .place  amoag  the  stan- 
dard production*  of  the  day.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  scripture  more 
etfsealt  satisfactorily  to  illottrate  than  the  parables;  it  requires  learning, 
jadgmcat  and  piety,  admirably  commingled,  to  be  able  to  expound  with  ae» 
earacy  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  at  through  the  object!  and  analo- 
gies of  aatare.  Bat  in  oar  jadgment  the  aathor  of  the  present  work  has  done 
urn  in  a  way  for  which  he  ought  to  have  the  thanks  of  all  who  read  and  love 
the  Bible.  Ha  has  rendered  an  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  aoond  bibli- 
cal knowledge,  as  well  aj  of  practical  and  experimental  religion. 

Harrow  op  Noxwich,  Coxxxctxcut :  by  Miss  F.  M.  Cattlxijts.    Pablished 
by  Thomas  Robinson. 

Well  written,  local  histories,  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  Al- 
though our  country  is  reproached  by  Europeans  for  its  deficiency  in  regard  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  past,  yet  at  the  present  day  numerous  and  active  ef- 
forts are  making  to  supply  this  defect  Historical  societies  abound,  and  are 
basfly  engaged  in  accumulating  voluminous  materials  for  future  historians. 
All  over  the  land  traditions^  facts  and  document*  are  searched  out  and  found 
to  be  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  and  labor  of  those  who  collect  them.  Histo- 
ries of  particular  towns,  like  the  present  volume,  are  constantly  issuing  from 
the  press;  and  the  fact  of  publishers  being  found  willing  to  undertake  the 
requisite  expense,  proves  that  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  such  subjects 
among  the  public.  Yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  such  volumes  are  commonly 
issued  from  local  presses,  and  consequently  have  but  a  limited  circulation  * 
This  is  somewhat  an  evil  for  the  reading  public  in  general.  In  his  Espriel- 
la's  Letters,  Mr.  Southey  advised  a  foreigner  in  England  carefully  to  study 
the  county  histories.  It  would  seem  from  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
perpetually  referred  to  by  English  writers,  that  in  that  country  their  value 
and  interest  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  particular  districts  of  country 
which  they  describe.  So,  too,  with  us;  every  intelligent  traveller  on  arriving 
at  a  town  with  which  he  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted,  is  glad  to  find 
for  sale  any  pamphlet  or  volume  describing  it  or  giving  its  history.  The 
more  minute  and  fall  the  details  of  such  a  work,  the  more  is  he  gratified. 
He  expects  to  light  upon  curious  traits  of  manners,  or  facts  valuable  in  sta- 
tistics, in  history  or  In  the  study  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  civilized  so- 
ciety. Tet,  in  most  instances,  a  traveller,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
such  a  work,  finds  that  it  is  one  which  he  has  never  heard  of  before,  and 
widen  would  hnve  remained  entirely  unknown  to  him  had  he  remained  at 
host*.  It  is  quite  unfortunate  that  local  histories  are  not  more  generally 
drtttIet*flL 

Bit  not  to  extend  oar  remarks,  we  warmly  recommend  Miss  Caulking 

Korwich  is  well  known  to  travellers  between  N.  Y.  and  Boston  for 

and  Romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery;  while  men  of  business  are 

SSjSJ>|ntad  with  Its  enterprise  and  energy  in  commercial  manuiac- 

:;nr'.to.  carries  us  bask  to  the  times  of  Uncus,  and  Miantono- 
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moh,  to  the  Mohegans  and  Narragmnsetti.  By  means  of  an  uncommonly 
careful  accumulation  of  minute  details,  her  volume  furnishes  more  of  that 
information  which  enables  the  reader  to  live  over  again  the  life  of  the  old 
Puritans  of  New  England,  than  any  other  single  work  which  we  can  at 
present  recollect.  The  mode  of  dividing  and  settling  the  land  of  a  new 
"  plantation'1 — the  internal  structure  of  the  settlers'  houses— their  habits  and 
customs  in  private  life  and  social  intercourse — the  gradual  progress  of  what 
is  called  luxury  in  an  ad? ancing  society — the  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life — anecdotes  of  the  jealous  spirit  of  liberty  which  was  so 
prominent  a  trait  of  our  ancestors — illustrations  of  the  diffusion  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  a  warlike  character  throughout  the  whole  population — these 
and  other  materials  make  the  volume  a  rich  one  for  the  historical  novelist  or 
the  curious  reader. 


GOSSIPPING    LETTERS. 
I. 

Ton  are  exacting,  most  excellent  Timotheus,  to  pin  me  down,  on  the  very 
eve  of  publication,  to  fill  up  with  an  epistle  a  vacant  corner  in  your  dainty 
Magazine.  But  though  the  spirit  is  unwilling  and  the  flesh  is  weak,  your 
importunity  has  got  the  better  of  my  contingent  volition — of  course  you  read 
Edwards — and  already  my  quill-sturap  is  executing  its  pas  seul. 

Much  thanks  to  you,  Timotheus,  for  the  North  American  Review  you  sent 
me.  Though  in  general  it  is  grave,  scholar-like,  polished,  and  calculated  to 
form  an  excellent  rearguard  to  the  advancing  column  of  ideas,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle in  it  which  shows  that  fire  can  be  injected  into  its  old  veins,  and  that  it 
can  be  terrible  by  starts.  I  refer  to  the  reply  to  the  pert  criticism  on  Profes- 
sor Felton's  Agamemnon,  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Knick-' 
erbocker.  The  critical  article  bore  unquestionable  traces  of  juvenility. 
Its  affected  dalliance  with  the  pen,  its  assumed  pleasantry,  stiff  and  spasmodic 
as  the  walk  of  a  wooden  man,  amused  all  readers  infinitely.  Then  the  inno- 
cent egotism  of  the  writer  was  droll  also.  He  did  not  seem  to  guess  that  a 
cynic  multitude  were  ready  to  explode  into  merriment  at  his  smart  airs  and 
unreasonable  assurance.  It  was  plain  as  day  that  the  critic  knew  more  of 
Greek  than  manners.  The  allusion  to  the  Professor's  matrimonial  affairs 
was  only  worthy  of  a  Sunday  newspaper.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of 
the  article,  for  which  he  really  deserves  the  switch,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he 
has  fairly  caught  Professor  Felton  in  various  egregious  mistakes.  This  will 
be  seen  by  a  superficial  glance  at  the  article  in  the  Knickerbocker.  The 
North  dmeiican  virtually  admits  it  by  its  dainty  pickings  among  his  long 
pages  of  rebuke,  for  charges  weak  enough  to  repel.  It  is  true  that  the  blun- 
dering censures  of  the  critic — whom  Punch  will  be  obliged  to  transfer  to  his 
portrait  gallery  of  the  "  Rising  Generation," — make  his  swagger  highly  en- 
tertaining, but  they  are  few  in  comparison  with  his  just "  prisions  of  offence." 
If  he  had  written  like  a  man,  he  would  have  gained  some  credit  for  scholar* 
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ship  ik  immi.    A*  it  it,  nut  eosapolied,  while  wo  acknowledge  the 
stiag,  to  see  the  iateot  too. 

The  reply  of  the  -Sort*  Jiiriuii  ii  quite  serious  enough.  The  reviewer 
■at  being  altogether  competent  to  Bake  eat  ■  feed  ctte  for  hie  client,  throw* 
lemuch  of  n  cloud  at  possible  around  hit  youthful  adversary.  The  lawyers 
comprehend  the  nlae  ol  ibie  manoeuvre.  Bat  do  you  sol  think,  dear  Timo- 
tkeot,  that  tbe  reviewer  wai  a  little  loo  nervous  in  the  discharge  of  hi*  dntyl 
Cnntiarttit  dignity  er  sublime  contempt  were  the  proper  menu  for  dcmo- 
if  Ibeee,  however,  doe*  be  not  fame  end 
id  tome  T  He  lays  on  the  laeh  without  Mini 
or  mercy ;  bat  doee  not  hie  own  face  appear  red  with  the  ezcrciee  t  Hie  eya 
Uaateold  and  severe,  nor  ia  there  en  hie  lip  that  exquisite  earl  which  mekee 
«b  adversary  ineignineent  even  before  a  blow  U  struck. 

TbeM  drcamataaeee — now  on  the  carpel — led  me  to  reflect  a  little  to-day 
01  the  received  method*  of  coadaetiag  criticism.  To  manage  censure  prop- 
wry  demand*,  believe  me,  profound  art  When  and  where  do  we  see  that 
•kill  ia  reboke,  which  makaa  at  lota  eight  or  the  critic,  Indulge  no  eoapidon 
of  ok  ill  nature,  piano  or  conceit,  and  only  obeerre  the  truth  and  force  of  hie 
(trktanal 

With  regard  to  criticism, "  et  hie,"  one  role  may  be  laid  down  u  of  general 
application.  It  unot  Iht worst  book,  Timotheni,  tkmt  U  virittd  ttilh  tkt se- 
verest strictures.  It  in  the  work*  which  ere  in  the  main  superior,  but  dis- 
ignred  with  alight  blemishes,  thnt  nre  vieited  with  the  tornadoee  of  reboke. 
Or.  Johnson  may  have  tnggeetad  the  true  eolution  of  thi*  phenomenon  in  one 
of  hit  peculiarly  turned  periode :  "  Small  things  make  mean  men  prond;  and 
venity  catches  at  email  occasion  t."  O,  the  turpitnde  of  an  incongruous  simile! 
the  depravity  of  e  misplaced  elanse!  the  iniquity  ol  an  error  in  syntax !  Truly, 
delb  not  the  critic's  in  exceed  the  poet's  pen  in  giving 
•*-,*- — '  to  airy  nottUa*; 
A  local  babriation  soil  a  name?" 

Especially  are  these  remarks  applicable,  when  personal  pique  barlis  the 
i*  of  the  censor.  It  ia  only  necessary  to  notice  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
i  i*  kept  up  among  your  New  York  cliques  of  literary  and  would-be- 
lilararj  men,  to  understand  what  nay  constitute  criticism.  No  one  eon  tell 
how  often,  the  prayer  of  patient  and  poetical  Job  ia  there  made  use  of:  "O, 
that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book!"  The  same  thing  it  exemplified 
between  Whigs  aad  Tories  in  England.  Partisan  hostility  extendi  farther 
there  than  here.  Wo  never  tee  a  scorching  criticism  of  Bryant  or  Huw- 
theenet  a*  being  "  wretched  Loco  Focoe;"  or  of  Wbitlier  at  being  an  "abomi- 
nable Liberty  Party  mear"  or  of  Pretcolt't  history  and  Webster's  oration*  at 
being  |be  works  of  "  horrid  Whig*."  We  quarrel  about  our  polities  and  our 
roUfjbnsi  sml  oat  of  New  York  city  literary  squabbles  are  aim  oat  unknown. 
Ia  Englead,  however,  it  fa  Impossible  for  a  Tory  to  write  an  unexceptionable 
book,  or  for  a  Whig  to  deliver  an  unblemished  oration.  Notice  their  Re- 
new). Tbe  mistake  of  a  date  sinks  Mr.  Croker,  In  Mr.  Haeaulay's  estima- 
tion, to  the  level  of  a  "  school-bo;"—*  phrase  of  which  he  in  over- food,  and 
has  repeated  till  it  in  a  decided  mnaaerism  with  him.  "  Mutual  friend"— 
a  common  but  palpably  inaccurate  enpreeaioa  when  mad*  as*  of,  sink*  a 
writer  so  a  grade  of  vulgarity  not  lota  U hunted,  la  hit  estimation.    Iwaa 
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never  more  rejoiced  than  when,  after  all  Mr.  Macaulay's  faming  against  Mr. 
Croker,  nearly  every  count  in  the  critic's  indictment  was  quashed  by  the 
masterly  rejoinder  of  Kit  North.  "  The  Critic  Caught"  is  a  scene  to  be  en- 
joyed, even  above  the  revelling  of  the  gods,  in  the  spectacle  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  caged  by  the  invisible  wires  of  the  jealous  Vulcan. 

But  to  return.  How  much  did  that  sublimely  censorious  individual  gain  in 
his  credit  by  his  remark  about  Schiller's  "  Robbers:'1  "If  I  were  a  god,  and 
was  deliberating  whether  I  should  create  a  world,  and  foresaw  that  in  that 
world  Schiller's  Robbers  was  to  appear,  I  would  not  create  it!"  Some  se- 
vere criticisms  may  be  enjoyed.  For  instance;  there  is  something  infinitely 
amusing  in  the  manner  in  which  Voltaire  traces  back  the  genealogy  of  two 
historians,  Briocke*  and  Parfait,  to  the  Prince  of  Fools.  With  all  the  delibe- 
ration of  an  antiquarian,  he  enumerates  sire,  grand  sire,  great  grandsirc,  and  so 
on,  until  the  distinguished  common  ancestor  is  found,  and  the  genealogical  claim 
of  the  children  of  stupidity  is  incontrovertibly  established.  Who  could  heJp 
being  amused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  in  its  shameful 
criticism  on  American  poets,  settles  the  claim  of  the  author  of11  Washington" 
to  oblivion.  "  The  author  says  he  is  gathering  the  effect  of  its  publication 
from  the  '  loophole  of  retreat.'  We  hope  it  is  a  '  retreat'  provided  for  him 
by  bis  friends;  in  which  case,  we  advise  them  to  stop  up  the  'loophole/  as 
communication  with  the  outer  world,  in  his  present  state,  can  only  increase 
his  excitement."  Another  clever  criticism,  of  the  annihilating  species,  was 
aimed  by  Miss  Margaret  Fuller  at  a  poem  entitled  "  Saul,  A  Mystery.* 
"  So  far  as  we  can  find,"  says  she,  "  the  only ( mystery'  about  this  book,  if 
that  it  was  ever  published." 

Did  you  ever  observe,  Timotheus,  a  breed  of  dogs,  usually  nursed  and 
owned  by  unthrifty  people,  which  grow  to  an  enormous  stature,  bnt  are  en- 
tirely useless  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  other  dogs  are  applied?  Did  you 
ever  observe  one  of  these  animals  at  the  moment  when  he  discovered  a  luck- 
less toad,  or  grasshopper  ?  Did  he  not  set  up  an  unearthly  howl,  entice  you 
to  the  spot,  and,  having  sufficiently  enlisted  ftrour  sympathy,  bring  off  the 
miserable  vermin  in  triumph  ?  Did  you  ever  compare  curs  of  this  sort  to  a 
certain  class  of  critics  ? 

You  are  a  critic  yourself.  Tour  new  profession  involves  functions  of  this 
character.  Vou  are  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
taste  and  purify  literature,  great  excellences  must  not  be  allowed  to  screen  a 
book  from  being  censured  for  small  vices.  But  let  both  excellences  and  faults 
be  fairly  dealt  with.  Let  not  "  something  black"  be  made  into  three  black 
crows.  Imitate  Channing  in  your  spirit,  who  seemed  to  transmit  a  true 
image  of  everything  which  he  criticised,  as  perfectly  as  a  lens  transmits  solar 
rays.  Alas!  that  he  should  have  made  that  one  fearful  mistake,  so  unlike 
himself,  of  calling  the  Cross  the  "  great  central  gallows  of  the  universe." 
Timotheus,  be  always  dignified. 

There  are  some  things  which  transpire  in  the  literary  world  which  eannot 
be  too  severely  handled.  But  be  dignified,  notwithstanding.  Do  not  seise  a 
dub  to  demolish  an  insect.  Show  up  the  insignificance  of  the  little  pretender 
with  an  air  of  pity,  and  then  let  him  loose  with  the  charity  of  Uncle  Toby: 
"  Go,  poor  devil ;  the  world  Is  wide  enough  for  thee  and  me."  Jhffref  that 
his  book  waa  ever  written;  still  more  that  it  was  ever  pubBsacd.    Iff**  wet* 
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b*  a  U^i,  I  MffM  gallantry  mnat  incline  jon  more  lo  praise  thanteennre. 
If  the  anther  k*  Uk*  O.  P.  B.  June*,  writing  «a  much  an  a  small  capital  thai 
Ut  noral*  aJl  *eetn  one  and  indiTuible,  and  the  ubi  narralire,  awl  Ike 
■m  bald  philoaophjiiog  greet  yea  with  a  now  lace  ever;  til  months,  be 
■any  that  the  author  did  not  do  hiaaelT  joatiea  bj  getting  the  chronic  rhen- 
awtitm  is  all  bit  joints  jean  ago-  If  a  book  be  like  Dickon*'  dishonored 
*  Mtttm,"  oTwtorit  with  rancor  and  falsehood,  tey  plainly  that  the  book 
it  not  only  a  nagntire  goad,  bat  a  positive  evil;  and  express  yonr  hope  that 
Ikt  aathor  will  write  lean  nader  the  influence  of  the  bottle  in  fntnre.  If,  like 
rmtaa  hloajtgolnery,  a  scribbler  hasutnmed  the  ex  tenia  1*  of  oldrr  and  better 
writer*,  merely  to  diigrace  them,  jnst  aay  of  hie  production,  that  lit  virtues 
an  all  the  virtue*  of  f  la  pndacetnor*,  and  iu  Ticet  all  its  own.  If  yon  an 
reproving  him  Junndiced,  flippant,  dilboneit  critic,  like  thote  who  some- 
tJatea  eewtribate  to  the  "  Quarterly,"  aod  "Edinburgh,"  juat  introduce  tome 
Uttlo  aBefory  or  eantpaTiaoD.  Handle  bin  with  glovea.  For  Inttaace;  ex- 
ami  yowr  wonder  IT  he  la  not  of  tome  kin  to  Lncian't  philosopher,  whom, 
ftr  fear  he  aboold  link  Charon'*  very  useful  tkiff,  Merenry  compelled  to  divest 
himself  of  the  following  predoot  catalogs*  of  Ireaamc*.  Mercury  ipeak*  i 
i*Of  Jupiter!  how  treat  a  load  of  arrogance  he  carries!  how  much  lack' 
leaninc,  nnd  eaattontneta,  and  v*in-g lory,  and  pointleai  questioning,  and 
Ihecay  naaoning,  and  perplexed  eoncciu  i  ye*  I  and  very  moeh  wiUeea  labor 
and  not  a  little  drivelling,  and  dealing,  and  nooaente ;  and,  by  Jove  I  pitilnl 
•elt  indulgence,  aad  ihamaletines*,  and  envy,  and  greediness,  and  effeminacy! 
foe  thane  thing!  bate  not  eieaped  my  notice,  in  spite  of  yonr  attempt*  to  con* 
coal  them !  Lay  Hide,  loo,  that  falsehood  and  tclf-pofllng  vanity,  and  the 
•aapaeilion  that  yon  are  batter  than  other*.  Inaunnch  at  if  yon  should  em- 
Back  with  all  thit  Inggage,  what  hulk  of  a  seventy-four,  I  thonld  like  to 
know,  woold  support  yonr  weight  I" 

Few-*,  Cjlavxbacjc. 
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la  offering  to  the  public  the  teeond  No.  of  our  Magattnc,  we  would  hen 
agtgjwnaj  onr  grateful  acknowledgment*  both  to  editor*  generally  and  to  many 
private  individual*,  Joe  their  highly  commendatory  noticet  of  our  work,  and 
thatr  good  wi*het  for  ill  tneeeu. 

W«  an  happy  to  number  among  our  contributor!,  tome  of  the  beat  female 
writanaftfcaday. 

Oar  thank*  an  eepecially  dae  to  our  conn  try 't  dittinguithed  poeteu,  both 
for  her  excellent  poem  and  it*  accompanying  note,  lent  at,  expressive  of  her 
approtal  of  onr  new  eaterprite. 

We  designed  occasionally  to  Matter  "  flower*  "  in  the  path  of  our  gamut. 
bat  did  not  expect  10  m  able  to  present  them  with  a  Jbrml  wrtaU  arranged 
by  the  *kilfui  hand  of* 
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We  are  happy  to  publish  in  our  columns  such  verses  as  those  famished 
ns  by  Miss  E.  O.  Barber,  of  New  Haven,  on  the  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims," 
from  a  painting  by  Flagg.  Those  who  have  not  viewed  the  painting,  will 
find  a  beautiful  transcript  of  it  adorning  our  columns. 

"  The  Cathedral  of  Milan,"  by  Mr.  L'Amoureux,  is  written  with  much 
taste,  and  beauty  of  style.  The  graphic  description  of  all  parts  of  this  stu- 
pendous structure,  will  not  fail  to  charm  all  lovers  of  the  fitting  and  the 
beautiful. 

The  practical  truth  so  well  brought  out  in  the  article  on  orators  and  dema- 
goguues  deserves  attention  in  this  age  of  itinerant  lecturers  and  public  meet- 
ings. Both  the  press  and  the  platform  are  instruments  of  incalculable  power 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  controversy  of  all 
kinds,  that  it  is  generally  best  to  conquer  an  adversary  with  his  own  weapons. 
We  confess  that  to  us  it  is  not  only  astonishing,  but  provoking,  that  learned 
speakers  should  so  frequently  be  unnatural  elocutionists.  They  do  not  write 
with  the  idea  of  an  audience  before  their  eyes,  and  when  they  come  to  recite 
what  they  have  written,  they  discover  their  mistake,  and  failure  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

41  Sunset  after  Rain,"  sparkles  like  a  circlet  of  gems.  We  like  such 
sprinklings  from  the  fount  of  Castalia. 

"  The  Blue  Stocking"  will  speak  for  herself. 

"  Classic  Vagaries"  are  a  little  more  vagrant  in  this  number  than  the  last, 
but  we  think  equally  instructive  and  amusing.  Our  friends  now  at  the 
Springs  and  the  Sea-coast,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  retirement  and  salu- 
brity of  the  Horatian  villa  nestled  between  the  "  twin  mountains,"  although 
we  suspect  that  Horace,  who  was  no  tee-totaller,  would  have  preferred  a 
draught  from  the  fountain  of  Bandusia  mixed  with  a  eup  of  Falernian,  to 
the  medicinal  waters  of  Saratoga — and  that  our  classical  correspondent  is  so 
much  of  a  Roman,  that  he  would  rather  wander  on  the  beach  at  Baise,  than 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  article  on  Ireland  is  written  with  extraordinary  ability;  indeed,  as 
with  a  "  pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond."  Its  author  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  and  has  studied  the  character  of  its  inhabitants; 
nay,  he  has  even  sat  on  the  same  platform  in  "  Concilliation  Half  with 
Daniel  O'Connel.  In  the  next  article  he  will  give  us  a  peep  into  the  blun- 
ders and  cruelties  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  their  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  i  Unpeople.    Both  nations  shall  have  their  due. 

*'  Trot  Tyriufve,  nullum  dkcrimen  habetnr." 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  consign  several  contributions  to  the 
"  Balaam  Box ;"  had  we  burned  them  we  should  have  said  "  peace  to  their 
ashes,"  but  we  prefer  retaining  them  as  curiosities.  Some,  more  worthy!  have 
been  accepted  and  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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GENERAL  DAVID  WOOSTER. 

The  distinguished  general,  whose  portrait  embellishes  our  pres- 
ent number,  was  born  in  1710,  at  Stratford,  a  town  of  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut.  Of  his  early  education  and  parentage  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  but  little.  But  from  his  strict  integri- 
ty and  the  love  of  virtue  which  characterised  him  in  manhood,  we 
most  naturally  infer  that  his  boyhood  was  guarded  by  those  salu- 
tary influences  which  had  their  origin  in  the  heart  of  Puritanism. 
About  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  tutor  in  Yale  College,  was  settled  as  pastor  over  an  Epis- 
copal congregation  in  Wooster's  native  town.  It  was  doubtless 
through  his  influence  that  young  Wooster  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards a  collegiate  course.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age 
of  23,  and  graduated  in  1738.  His  course  in  college  was  highly 
creditable.  His  affability,  refinement  and  elegant  manners  made 
him  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  higher  circles  of  society.  He  was  a 
favorite  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clapp,  President  of  Yale  College, 
and  married  his  daughter  Mary,  a  young  lady  of  great  accom- 
plishments and  worth.  Her  spirit  appears  to  have  been  kindred 
to  his  own,  for  on  one  trying  occasion  she  manifested  the  courage 
of  one  altogether  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  soldier.  When  the 
British  sacked  New  Haven,  VVooster's  house  was  involved  in  the 
general  ruin.  A  soldier  with  the  fierce  brutality  common  on  such 
occasions,  assaulted  her,  and  was  proceeding  to  rifle  her  pockets. 
The  man  was  repelled  by  the  lady's  dignified  intrepidity.  She 
tamed  her  pockets  and  delivered  up  to  him  her  watch.  The  fellow 
turned  away,  no  doubt  pleased  with  his  booty,  and  admiring  her 
self  possession.  Indeed  her  husband's  spirit  was  sustained  by  her 
heroic  sympathy  thoughout  his  whole  career. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  colonies  from  the  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  from  fo- 
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reign  invasion  by  the  French,  naturally  inspired  in  the  breast  of 
all,  more  or  less  of  the  martial  spirit.  Wooster  was  not  unmoved, 
but  stood  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  peril  his  life  for  his 
country. 

France  was  prowling  along  our  northern  and  northeastern  fron- 
tiers, and  every  day  threatened  to  descend  upon  the  colonies  and 
bring  them  under  her  power.  At  this  time  (1745),  Governor  Shir- 
ley, who  was  the  commanding  general  of  the  forces  in  Massachu- 
setts bay,  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  Louisburgh,  and  if 
possible  to  bring  this  important  post  under  his  jurisdiction.  Being 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  colonies,  he  undertook  the  expedition 
with  4070  troops  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut. Connecticut  furnished  516  men.  Of  these  forces  Col. 
Burr  had  the  command,  and  under  him  Wooster  first  served  as 
captain.  The  brilliant  success  which  attended  this  expedition 
spread  joy  throughout  New  England  and  inspired  all  wiih  confi- 
dence. In  the  enterprise  Captain  Wooster  acted  a  most  conspicu- 
ous part. 

His  dignity  as  an  officer  and  his  admirable  address  marked  him 
out  as  the  most  appropriate  person  to  take  charge  of  a  cartel  *hip 
for  France  and  England.  Accordingly  he  was  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and,  though  not  permitted  to  enter  France,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  in  England.  He  there  secured  the 
favor  of  the  king,  and  when  presented  at  court  received  all  possi- 
ble marks  of  respect.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  England 
that  his  portrait  was  taken  for  the  magazines  of  the  day,  which, 
finding  its  way  to  South  America,  was  copied  by  one  of  his 
descendants.  Thus  have  those  features  been  preserved  which  we 
now  with  pleasure  present  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

The  French  war  having  been  terminated  by  the  reduction  of 
Louisburgh,  Captain  Wooster  was  again  released  from  active  ser- 
vice. The  British  crown  conferred  on  him  the  additional  honor 
of  admitting  him  into  the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  half  pay  for  life.  He  returned  to  his  family  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  happiness.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  quiet.  The  war  of  1756  again  called  him  into  the  field.  In 
this  war  he  served  first  as  colonel,  and  afterwards  had 'the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  from  Connecticut.  He  was  engaged  continu- 
ously and  with  much  credit  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  until  the 
peace  of  1763.  Between  this  time  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  Independence  he  was  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  New  Ha- 
ven, and  held  the  lucrative  post  of  collector  of  customs  at  that 
port.  It  appears  to  have  been  then  and  there  that  he  accumulated 
the  fortune  which  he  afterwards  expended  so  generously  in  the 
Revolutionary  Struggle. 

When  the  selfish  policy  of  the  mother  country  became  manifest, 
and  the  colonists  perceived  that  they  must  assert  their  own  liberty 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  Wooster  at  once  relinquished  all  the  honors 
and  emoluments  which  he  held  of  the  British  crown.    He  cast  in 
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his  lot  with  his  countrymen  who,. in  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  bold- 
ness never  surpassed — perhaps  never  equalled — were  preparing  to 
hazard  a  contest  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world. 

What  a  noble  example  of  self-denial !  He  who  might  have  re- 
mained neutral  from  the  position  he  occupied  gave  up  his  pay  as 
a  British  officer,  and  stood  forth  in  the  desperate  encounter  for 
freedom.  Few,  indeed,  who  took  up  arms  against  England  made 
greater  personal  sacrifices  than  he ;  few,  notwithstanding,  entered 
into  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  greater  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity. The  battle  of  Lexington  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fearful 
contest  which  was  soon  to  follow.  But  instead  of  damping  his 
courage  it  only  nerved  his  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  He  early  saw  the  importance  of  seizing  upon  the 
fortresses  of  the  country,  and  taking  possession  of  the  cannon  and 
ammunition  therein  stored.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to- 
ward Fort  Ticonderoga.  Indeed,  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  this 
important  expedition ;  and  though  crippled  in  his  plans  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  means  from  government  to  carry  out  his  enter- 
prise, he  with  a  few  others,  having  obtained  a  loan  from  the  state 
treasury,  became  personally  responsible  for  its  payment.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  1775,  the  fort  was  suddenly  surprised  and  surren- 
dered into  our  hands.  For  his  services  congress  appointed  him 
brigadier  general,  with  the  third  rank  among  seven  others  who 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time. 

Under  General  Schuyler  he  led  the  colonial  forces  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada,  which  not  many  years  before  he  had  as- 
sisted in  conquering.  But  owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  soldiers 
and  the  paucity  of  their  number  and  their  consequent  murmurs,  it 
proved  unsuccessful.  Loud  clamors  were  raised  against  him  at 
the  time  which  cut  him  to  the  heart.  He  immediately  demanded 
an  investigation  into  his  conduct  by  congress.  Letters  were  pro- 
duced which  he  had  written  to  Schuyler,  stating  his  unwillingness 
to  attempt  the  enterprise  with  so  small  a  body  of  men.  Persons 
were  also  summoned  from  Canada  who  bore  ample  testimony  to 
his  heroic  conduct.  Congress,  after  proper  investigation,  as  the 
following  document  will  show,  acquitted  him  of  all  blame. 

[Extract  from  the  Journal*  of  tbe  Continental  Congrew.] 

Saturday,  Aug.  17,  1776. 

Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
to  whom  was  referred  Brigadier  Gene  ml  Woosler's  letter,  requesting  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  while  he  had  the  honor  of  commanding  the 
continental  forces  in  Canada,  which  was  read,  as  follows : 

"That  Brigadier  General  Woosler  produced  copies  of  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  General  Schuyler,  and  of  his  letters  to  con- 
gress, from  which  it  appears  that  he  from  time  to  time  gave  seasonable 
and  due  notice  of  the  state  of  the  army  under  his  command,  and  what 
supplies  were  in  his  opinion  necessary  to  render  the  enterprise  success- 
full;  that  a  number  of  officers  and  other  gentlemen  from  Canada  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  conduct  there,  and  who  happened  occasionally 
to  be  in  thb  city,  were  examined  before  the  committee;  to  which  letters 
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and  the  minutes  of  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  herewith  exhibited 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  refer  congress  for  further  information,  and 
report  as  the  opinion  of  the  committee  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
that  was  before  them,  that  nothing  censurable  or  blame  worthy  appears 
against  Brigadier  General  Wooster.  The  report  being  again  read  was 
agreed  to." 

But  notwithstanding  this  acquittal,  General  Wooster  took  the 
matter  so  much  to  heart  that  he  threw  up  his  commission.  A 
friend  had  applied  for  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  general 
which  was  refused ;  yet  Wooster,  while  resenting  this  denial  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  just  claim,  resolved  like  a  true  patriot 
to  continue  his  services  in  defence  of  his  country.  He  thus  writes 
to  the  friend  who  made  the  application. 

"/ti/y,  17,  1775.     7 
Camp  near  New  York.) 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  23d  ult.  I  received,  in  which  you  inform 
me  that  you  recommended  me,  but  without  effect,  to  the  congress  for  the 
berth  of  major  general.  Your  friendship  1  never  doubted;  and  this  fresh 
instance  1  shall  ever  gratefully  remember. 

I  enclose  with  this  the  commission  delivered  to  me  by  Geneial  Wash- 
ington. You  will  see  that  somehow  by  mistake  it  was  never  dated. 
You  will  be  good  enough  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Hancock  with  my  best 
compliments,  and  desire  him  not  to  return  it  to  me;  1  have  already  a 
commission  from  the  assembly  of  Connecticut.  No  man  feels  more 
sensibly  for  his  distressed  country,  nor  would  more  readily  exert  his 
utmost  effort  for  its  defence  than  myself.  My  life  has  been  ever  devoted 
to  the  service  of  my  country  from  my  youth  up,  though  never  before  in  a 
cause  like  this;  a  cause  for  which  I  would  most  cheerfully  risk,  nay,  lay 
down  my  life  to  defend.  Thirty  years  I  have  served  as  a  soldier;  my 
character  was  never  impeached  nor  called  in  question  before.  The 
congress  have  seen  tit,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  to  point  me  oat  as 
the  only  officer  among  all  that  have  been  commissioned  in  the  different 
colonies  who  is  unfit  for  the  post  assigned  him.  The  subject  is  a  very 
delicate  one.  For  further  particulars,  as  well  as  for  an  account  of  the 
stores  taken  at  Turtle  Bay,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  this  date  to 
Col.  Dyer.  And  am,  sir/in  haste, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

DAVID  WOOSTER." 

This  letter  shows  that  he  was  appointed  major  general  of  the 
militia  of  Connecticut ;  and  in  this  new  post  he  was  very  active 
in  repelling  the  enemy  from  that  state.  While  quartered  at  New 
Haven  he  learned  that  a  force  of  2000  British  troops  had  attacked 
and  burned  Danbury.  In  command  of  a  small  body  of  men  he 
immediately  set  out  with  Arnold  for  that  place  where  they  joined 
General  Silliman. 

This  was  the  last  scene  of  his  labors.  While  leading  oo  hb 
troops  to  victory  at  a  short  distance  from  Danbury  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball.  He  was  taken  back  to  Danburv 
where  he  received  every  attention  from  Dr.  Turner,  who  dressed 
his  wound  and  endeavored  to  ex  ract  the  ball  from  his  body,  but 
to  no  purpose.    He  lingered,  not  as  some  have  said — tweWe 
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hours — but  fire  days,  as  will  appear  from  a  subsequent  docu- 
ment. His  family  reached  him  before  he  expired  and  minis- 
tered to  him  in  his  dying  moments.  He  was  calm  and  composed ; 
and  his  last  words  were  "I  am  dying,  but  in  the  strong  hope  and 
persuasion  that  my  country  will  gain  its  independence." 

Thus  died  General  Wooster,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1777.  Congress  voted  500  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  name  The  proceedings 
of  that  body  we  here  insert. 

[PP.  156  and  107,  Journal*  of  Congreu.  Vol.  III.] 

Monday,  May  19* A,  1777. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
honors  are  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Brigadier  Wooster,  who  died 
on  the  2d  of  May,  of  the  wounds  he  received  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  in 
fighting  against  the  enemies  of  American  liberty." 

The  members  chosen  were  Mr.  Hey  ward,  Mr.  S.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Peg*. 

Tuesday,  June  17th,  1777. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  what  honors  are  due  to  the 
memory  of  General  Wooster,  brought  in  a  report  which  was  taken  into 
consideration;  whereupon, 

"  Resolved,  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General 
Wooster,  with  the  following  inscription:" 

"  In  honor  of  David  Wooster,  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  In  defending  the  liberties  of  America,  and  bravely  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  British  forces  to  Dan  bury,  in  Connecticut,  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1777,  and  died  on  the 
2d  day  of  May  following.  The  congress  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  services,  have  caused  this  monument 
to  be  erected." 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  (tower  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  be 
requested  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution  into  execution;  and  that 
500  dollars  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  these  resolutions,  no  monument  has  ever  been 
erected  over  his  ashes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted,  and  certainly  demands  explanation.  How  has  it 
happened  that  a  resolution  of  congress,  recommending  to  the  state 
of  Connecticut  in  terms  so  positive  the  duty  of  erecting  a  memorial 
to  one  of  its  bravest  sons,  has  never  been  carried  into  effect  ? 
Does  the  blame  lie  with  the  state  or  with  congress  or  with  any 
private  party  ?  We  have  heard  it  hinted  that  a  private  party  was 
to  blame,  and  actually  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  money 
which  was  voted  for  the  purpose.  But  this  rumor  appears  to 
carry  its  own  refutation  on  the  face  of  it.  For  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  the  general's  widow  to  the  contrary,  can  it  for  a  moment 
be  imagined  that  the  state  of  Connecticut  would  entrust  to  a  pri- 
vate person,  however  nearly  connected  with  Wooster,  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  entrusted  to  itself  by  the  national  legislature, 
or  deliver  the  public  money  into  his  hands  ?    The  matter,  there- 
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fore,  rests  between  congress  and  the  state ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
much  to  the  credit  of  either  (we  speak  with  all  deference),  that 
so  little  Tespect  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  General  Wooster. 
No  doubt  he  sleeps  well ;  and  the  want  of  a  sculptured  monument 
disturbs  not  the  security  of  his  repose.    The  country 

11  Has  carved  not  a  line — has  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  left  him  alone  in  his  glory." 

Yet  the  country  ought  to  have  regard  to  itself  and  its  promises. 
It  is  not  to  its  honor  that  a  citizen  so  distinguished  generally,  and 
especially  in  our  noble  and  successful  struggle  for  independence 
and  a  name  among  the  nations,  should  lie  in  the  dust  without  a 
memorial,  and  that  a  solemn  resolution  of  the  most  august  body 
in  the  land  should  remain  unfulfilled.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  country  continues  to  neglect  its  duty  in  this  matter  the 
admirers  of  General  Wooster  are  neither  so  few  nor  so  forgetful 
as  to  leave  him  without  a  trophy.  But  we  trust  that  the  duty  will 
not  be  neglected ;  and  it  would  be  to  us  a  proud  reflection  that  our 
feeble  voice  had  reminded  the  public  of  what  is  due,  and  was 
actually  promised,  to  departed  worth. 


CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

NO.  HI. 
THE    ROMAN    NAVY. 

If  you  please,  my  friend  and  protege*  we  will  now  take  leave  of 
Horace's  villa;  that  "corner  of  earth, "  which,  he  says,  wears  a 
brighter  smile  for  him  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides.  You 
may  cast  a  look  of  regret  at  the  olives,  the  elms,  the  vines,  and 
the  magnificent  cascade,  which  pours  its  silver  flood  unceasingly 
into  the  lake  below.     But  do  not  linger;  we  must  return  to  Rome. 

You  shall  be  conducted  to  the  navy  yard  of  the  imperial  city. 
Afterwards  we  will  take  the  great  paved  road  that  leads  directly  to 
Ostia.  We  will  converse,  as  we  go,  on  the  subject  which  will 
soon  be  illustrated  to  our  senses. 

You  know  that  the  Romans  never  enjoy  the  poetry  of  sea-life. 
They  never  write  it,  never  sing  it.  They  have,  it  is  true,  made 
the  sea  poetical,  and  even  deified  it  in  their  mythology.  Old 
Neptune  is  as  powerful  a  god,  in  his  way*  as  Jove  himself.  The 
Nereids  we  can  imagine  to  be  as  beautiful  with  their  sea-green 
hair  and  foam-like  eyes,  as  the  nymphs  of  the  woods  and  the  foun- 
tains. Venus,  too,  first  showed  her  lustrous  charms  to  the  dol- 
phins and  the  sharks.  Commodore  Jason,  the  first  sea  captain, 
has  been  made  a  demi-god.  Daedalus,  who  invented  sails*  hat 
received  the  compliment  of  an  enormous  lie  about  making  winga 
and  flying  over  the  Black  sea.    In  fact,  even  now,  the  FnTWiw 
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sailor  is  considered  by  his  countrymen  a  true  hero,  having  a  cors- 
let of  "  oak  and  triple  brass  around  his  breast/9  as  Horace  has  it. 
The  Roman  poets,  too,  call  the  sea  "  treacherous"  and  "  angry" 
and  "insane"  and  "ferocious,"  and  make  it  as  poetical  a  subject 
as  any  other  people  on  the  footstool  cau.  But  sea-bye  is  to  them 
absolute  prose*  with  the  single  exception  of  its  tragic  aspects. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  The  Roman  vessel  never  ven- 
tures farther  than  a  Yankee  "  salt"  would  send  out  his  yawl.  They 
coast  along  the  shore,  and  sail  around,  instead  of  across  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  drag  their  vessels  up  on  the  reefs,  when  they 
see  a  storm  coming  up,  and  lie  by  until  it  is  over.  They  posh 
off,  afterwards,  with  levers  and  crow-bars,  to  sail  until  another 
cloud  rises.    In  short,  Roman  daring  has  never  conquered  the  sea. 

The  consequence  is,  that  you  never  find  any  Latin  verses  breath- 
ing such  sentiments  as  our  fashionable  lyrics  at  home  contain: 

"  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave" — 

11 A  bald  brave  crew  aad  an  ocean  blue." 

Ovid  indulges  himself  in  a  dole,  quite  opposite  in  sentiment  to 
our  sea  songs,  when  he  addresses  his  dulcinea.    It  is  not, 

"  Come  brave  the  tea  with  me,  love." 

But  he  delivers  himself  thus : 

"  No  cities  glitter  on  the  deep, 

No  forests  wave  upon  the  ocean; 
The  cruel  billows  rage  and  sleep, 

The  blue  in  rest,  the  blue  in  motion. 
No  painted  stones  or  curved  shells 

Hide  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
In  delicate  and  sparkling  cells 

Along  the  shore  such  treasures  be. 
Tempt  not  the  waves,  then;  rather  beat 
The  silver  strand  with  marble  feet." 

In  America,  full  half  of  our  drawing  room  arias,  bravuras  and 
recitatives  are  marine  in  sentiment,  alluding  to  salt  water  with  as 
much  enthusiasm,  as  if  high,  white  cravats,  innumerable  flounces 
and  low-necked  dresses  were  exactly  suited  to  salt  water.  A  naval 
battle  is  considered  the  perfection  of  martial  splendor.  A  distin- 
gue; in  magazine  literature  offers  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
story  founded  on  the  incidents  of  the  Revolution,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  sea  story !  America  and  Rome  do 
not  sympathise  on  the  subject  of  marine  life. 

Bat  here  is  the  navy  yard.  You  can  now  see  for  the  first  time, 
the  yellow  waves  of  Father  Tiber.  Around  you  are  specimens  of 
Soman  naval  architecture.  A  galley,  with  five  tiers  of  oars,  is 
now  upon  the  stocks.  Here  is  a  shattered  vessel  just  drawn  up 
tojbn  repaired,  and  there  is  one,  which  has  only  to  be  covered 
wifia'|£tcli  to  become  sea-worthy.  Here  too  are  others,  which  have 
pp  from  the  watej.Jo  remain  forever.  They  have  done 
in  exchanging  the  commodities  of  Rome  for  the 
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wealth  of  other  countries,  or  in  destroying  the  fleets  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  are  now  to  be  allowed  repose.  It  is  a  fitting  place  to 
call  to  mind  the  beautiful  picture  of  peace  by  a  Roman  poet: 

The  wearied  soldier,  once  in  battle  brave, 
Now  seeks  the  farm  his  grateful  country  gave. 
The  gallant  steed,  from  bloody  fields  withdrawn, 
Is  gladly  prancing  on  the  grassy  lawn, 
The  ship,  which  victory'*  garlands  often  wore, 
Lies  in  the  dock  yard,  hidden  by  the  shore. 

Vessels  are  built  here  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Sometimes,  to  • 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  rapid  and  general  campaign,  they  are 
constructed  of  green  wood.  Such  are,  of  course,  a  dangerous 
craft,  but  are  only  used  for  a  single  voyage,  before  they  are  re* 
fitted.  You  recollect  that  Scipio,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  enterprises 
against  Carthage,  built  and  equipped  sixty  vessels  in  forty-five 
days  after  the  time  when  the  timber  of  which  they  were  construct- 
ed, was  felled  in  the  forests  of  northern  Italy.  Caesar  also,  during 
his  efforts  to  reduce  th^  brave  Marseillais,  succeeded  in  building 
twelve  ships  of  war  in  thirty  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  for  the 
purpose.  You  see  around  you  the  materials  for  ship-building; 
cypress,  cedar,  pine,  a  little  oak,  aider  and  fir  in  large  quantities. 
But  as  you  will  find  out  more  about  naval  affairs,  at  Ostia,  I  must 
invite  you  away;  not  however,  without  reminding  you  that  the 
farm,  exactly  opposite,  is  that  from  which  Cincinnatus  was  called 
to  wipe  off  the  sweat  and  dust  of  his  humble  toil,  and  to  be  saluted 
as  dictator  of  the  Roman  people,  whom  he  soon  after  saved  from 
national  ruin.  *##*•* 

We  are  now  at  Ostia.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Italy.-  Here  is 
stationed  in  times  of  peace,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  navy. 
From  this  place  they  are  despatched  to  guard  the  coast,  or  upon 
expeditions  against  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  but  thirteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  orders  to  sail  can  soon  be  transmitted  from  the  capital. 
Here  occurred  a  feat  by  pirates,  which,  for  audacity,  might  be 
called  worthy  of  the  buccaniers  of  the  western  tropical  seas.  A 
band  of  sea-robbers  actually  captured  a  whole  fleet  of  Roman  ves- 
sels, stationed  at  this  port. 

You  see  two  channels,  but  only  one  is  Teally  navigable.  Yon- 
der is  the  light  house,  but  after  the  model  of  that  at  Alexandria 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  marine-works. 
He  constructed  a  mole  into  the  water,  after  the  manner  so  well 
understood  in  the  large  Atlantic  cities  of  America.  It  so  happened 
that,  shortly  before,  an  enormous  vessel,  which  carried  eleven  hun- 
dred tons  for  ballast,  had  returned  from  Egypt  with  a  large  obelisk, 
which  was  to  be  erected  in  the  circus.  This  ship,  he  sunk,  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  his  mole,  and  then  built  yonder  light- 
house upon  the  latter. 

You  may  observe  in  the  offing  vessels  of  every  class,  from  every 
important  post  in  Europe  and  Asia,  or  bound  towards  them.    Yon* 
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der  are  huge  hulks  freighted  with  corn  from  the  teeming  granaries 
of  Sicily,  Chian  wine  from  the  birth  place  of  Homer  in  the  JEgvtxn 
sea,  and  olive-oil  (whalers  are  there  unknown)  from  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines.     The  ships  pf  Alexandria  will  hardly  fail  to  at- 
tract your  attraction,  for  a  crowd  always  is  collected  on  the  mole, 
to  see  them  iC  round"  yonder  promontory.     I  can  assure  you   that 
they  possess  what  Seneca  calls  the  qualities  of  a  good  ship.     They 
are  "  upright  and  trim,  water  tight,  snugly  built,  stout  enough  to 
bear  the  breaking  of  seas  over  their  sides,  obedient  to  the  pilot, 
swift,  and  not  too  sensitive  to  the  wind."     But  their  peculiarity  is 
the  topsail,  which  they  carry  aloft  in  all  weathers,  except  in  storms 
of  extreme  violence,  and  which  gives  them  extraordinary  speed. 
No  other  ship  could  round  the  promontory,  with  a  stress  so  great 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  masts.     They  present  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, as  they  sail  up  the  bay,  in  a  corner,  like  a  flock  of  birds. 
The  spars,  from  which  the  topsails  hang,  are  troveable,  and  are 
run  down  in  a  gale.     These  vessels  are  called  message-boats. 
You  also  see  those  small  trim  vessels,  with  a  single  tier  of  oars, 
named  after  the  piratical  Liburnians,  who  first  made  use  of  them. 
They  are  brigantines,  with  bows  arched  like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Actium  between  Augustus  and  the  fleet  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  these  vessels  proved  so  effectual  by  their 
speed  and  capacity  for  easy  management,  that  Augustus  had  the 
whole  Roman  fleet,  in  his  day,  built  after  'heir.model.     Among 
them,   you  may  observe  what  the  Romans  call  a  ship-of-peace. 
Can  you  imagine  a  more  beautiful  name  for  a  vessel  ?     Is  there 
not  more  poetry  in  it  than  in  a  "man-of-war  ?"     The  masts  and 
rigging  are  dressed  with  olive  branches,  and  ribbons  arc  fluttering 
on  the  bows  and  stern.     Not  long  since,  its  decks  was  crowded  by 
a  band  of  suppliants,  who  as  they  drew  near  the  stem  of  the  vic- 
torious vessel  of  the  Romans,  prayed  the  conquerors  in  the  name 
of  the  gods  carved  on  its  stern,  to  grant  them  terms  of  peace.     You 
may  discern  just  outside  of  the  harbor  a  cutter,  light  and  graceful, 
which  seems  to  look  in  for  a  moment,  upon  the  vessels  in  the  bay, 
and  then  darts  off  like  a  frightened  deer.     Its  deck  is  full  of  pi- 
rate", who  are  bold  enough  to  show  themselves  in  open  day  to  a 
Roman  fleet.     They  rely  upon  the  speed  of  their  vessels,  to  escape 
the  most  imminent  danger.     Fifteen   of  them  once  ravaged  the 
island  Teos  in  the  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet.     In  the  time  of  Verres* 
pnetorship,  pirates  entered  a  harbor  of  Sicily  in  frigates  and  burn- 
ed an  entire  convoy  of  Roman  ships.     Yonder  lies  a  peculiar  craft, 
just  from  the  Black  sea,  with  a  rudder  at  both  ends,  and  a  vaulted 
roof  over  it,  reminding  me  of  American  river  craft.      There  glides 
a  vacht  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  swallow.     It  is  called   the 
"bean-pod"  and  it  marvellously  resembles  its  namesake.'^Jfc'is 
built  ezac  \y  after  the  model  of  that  once  owned  by  Catullus,  which 
be  borited  of  as  the  swiftest  of  vessels,  or  which,  as  he  expressed 
it,  could  "  go  by  any  timber  that  floats."     In  this  celebrated  yacht 
lie  visited  the  sparkling  Cyclades,  Rhodes,  Thrace  and  Propontis, 
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and  finally  moored  it  safely  in  the  fair  lake  Benacus,  when  he 
dedicated  it  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  This  class  of  vessels  is  des- 
tined for  centuries  to  float  upon  the  Mediterranean. 

Among  yonder  group  of  fishing-smacks,  you  cannot  have  failed 
to  observe  that  corvette,  which  bears  a  basket  at  its  mast  head. 
The  basket  as  well  as  it  cumbersome  model,  and  the  yawl  attach* 
ed  to  it,  shows  it  to  be  a  transport  for  carrying  stores,  and  is  quite 
as  significant  as  the  broom,  which  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp, 
carried  at  his  peak,  when  he  threatened  to  sweep  the  British  navy 
from  the  seas.  "  As  slow  as  a  corvette"  and  "  as  swift  as  a  cut- 
ter,17 are  proverbial  expressions  among  the  Romans.  Near  us  lies 
an  Asiatic  merchantman,  lately  from  Tyre,  with  a  stern  like  the 
tail  of  a  fish,  unwieldy  and  graceless  externally,  but  freighted  with 
wealth  within.  In  its  hold,  you  might  find  gold  and  silver  in  their 
pure  state,  woollen  cloth,  gorgeously  dyed  with  the  purple  of  the 
east,  coverlets  and  tapestries  wrought  at  Babylon,  bedsteads  in- 
laid with  ivory  and  gilded,  precious  spices  and  ointments,  and  fe- 
male musicians,  all  of  which  magnificent  cargo  will  soon  be  sold 
at  auction  by  a  magistrate.  The  advertisements  are  already  writ- 
ten out  and  flaming  on  the  columns  around  the  forum.  But  there 
is  approaching,  with  sides  all  alive  with  a  multitude  of  oars,  a 
"  cabin-boat"  or  pleasure  barge ;  one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  lux- 
uries. These  are  sometimes  built  in  the  shape  of  a  brigantine, 
and  unite  speed  to  beauty  of  appearance.  Such  were  those  of  Ca- 
ligula. They  had  ten  tiers  of  oars,  sterns  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious stones,  sails  of  various  colors,  with  bath-rooms,  porticoes  and 
supper-rooms,  and  even  with  a  great  variety  of  vines  and  fruit 
trees  growing  upon  their  decks.  With  these  barges,  he  coasted 
all  along  the  shores  of  Campania,  while  fair  girls,  with  songs  and 
dances,  enlivened  the  tedium  of  the  luxurious  voyage.  It  was  in 
one  of  these,  that  Ca?3ar,  captivated  with  the  charming  society  of 
Cleopatra,  penetrated  with  her,  so  far  into  Egypt  towards  Ethio- 
pia, that  his  crew  refused  to  proceed.  The  sailors  had  not  brought 
Cleopatra  with  them.  But  you  will  pardon  me  for  diverting  your 
attention  so  long  from  the  chief  object  of  attraction  in  this  motley 
scene,  I  mean  the  fleetofships-of-war,  which  stand  in  the  offing,  fast 
anchored.  Among  them  you  observe  the  long  flat  scows,  used  for 
transporting  mounted  men,  invented  by  Pericles,  and  called  "  horse 
boats ;"  lightly  built  transports,  freighted  with  thousands  of  vases  of 
wine  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers ;  "look-out  boats,"  with  sails  and  cor- 
dage of  a  greenish  hue,  for  the  purpose  of  easily  escaping  observa- 
tion while  approaching  the  enemy's  ship  or  shore  by  night,  small 
and  swift,  such  as  were  run  down  and  sunk  bv  the  men-of-war  in 
the  fatal  engagement  of  Ruscinona.  But  the  eye  quickly  wanders 
back  from  these  to  nobler  vessels,  with  their  brazen  beaks  flashing 
in  the  sun,  their  sterns  spread  out  like  a  fan,  or  arched  over  to- 
wards the  centre  and  supporting  the  flag  staff,  their  towers  of  seve- 
ral stories  through  which  armed  men  are  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
their  colors  waring  on  stem  and  stern.    Conspicuous  among  them 
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is  the  flag  ship,  or  admiral's  vessel,  upon  which  a  red  streamer  is 
floating,  and  which  at  evening  is  distinguished  by  a  light  on  deck. 
These  vessels-of-war,  you  see,  have  no  sails,  for  they  can  be  moved 
more  swiftly  by  oars,  than  by  canvass,  and  ore  often  employed  to 
tow  the  transports  which  carry  sails.  They  are  longer  too,  although 
not  so  high  as  the  ships  of  burden.  Hence  men-of-war  are  called 
by  the  Romans  "  long  ships." 

Perhaps  you  can  discern  their  names  painted  on  their  bows. 
Among  the  merchantmen  you  have  already  seen  vessels  named 
from  the  numberless  ports  from  which  they  sail,  "  the  Rome," 
"  the  Ostia,"  *'  the  Naples1'  and  so  on.  Among  them  you  also 
saw  "  the  Athens,"  "  the  Po,"  (named  after  the  celebrated  river,) 
"  the  Safety"  and  "  the  Basket."  You  now  see  u  the  Triumph/' 
with  her  three  pronged  beak,  and  her  stern  bent  over  like  a  tri- 
umphal arch ;  "  The  Lioness"  with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
animal  carved  in  brass  upon  her  bows ;  "  the  Scylla,"  with  an  in- 
human face  upon  her  front ;  "  the  Victory,"  with  the  luurelled 
goddess  wrought  at  full  length  upon  her  stern  ;  "  the  Hope,"  also 
decorated  with  an  image ;  *'  the  Sun,"  **  the  Capricorn,"  and  the 
"  Jupiter  Ammon,"  with  the  horny  head  of  the  Egyptian  god  sta- 
ring into  the  water  from  its  stern.  You  here  have  an  occular 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  conflicting  commentators,  who  maintain 
that  the  guardian  divinity  and  the  name  of  a  vessel  are  always 
identical  or  never  identical.  The  truth  is,  sometimes  they  are  the 
same,  and  at  others  different. 

Your  ideas  of  the  size  of  Roman  vessels  may  have  already  un- 
dergone some  change.     They  are  not  mere  sail  boats  or  skiffs,  as 
they  are  sometimes  contemptuously  represented,  but  some  are  large 
enough  to  be  very  unwieldy  and  hard  to  manage.     Yet  they  are 
not  so  large  as  many  of  those  which  carry  the  union-jack,  the   tri- 
color or  the  stars  and  stripes  at  their  mast-head.     The  merchant- 
men, you  see,  carry  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  are  from 
thirty-five  to  eighty  feet  in  length.     The  ships-of-war  are  larger, 
but  not  so  high  above  water.     It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  smaller  craft,  but  the  larger  vessels  are  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  your  attention.     Would  you  believe  that  all  these 
are  drawn  up  on  land  every  winter  ?     The  perils  of  a  wintry  sea 
are  too  much  for  the  Roman  mariner,  and  most  of  these  vessels  are 
so  made  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  carried  ashore  and  re-launched 
in  the  spring.     At  this  latter  season  they  are  placed  on  rollers  and 
wheels,  and  with  great  difficulty  pulled  and  pushed  into  the  sea. 
But  to  a  nation,  accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles  with  physi- 
cal prowess,  the  operation  is  not  impracticable.     Hannibnl  so  car- 
ried his  boats  and  larger  vessels  to  beseige  Tarentum  by  sea,  while 
one  part  of  his  forces  invested  it  on  land.     Caligula,  the  cruel,  the 
licentious  and  the  mean,  once  affected  a  taste  for  naval  battles. 
He  even  drew  up  a  line  of  troops  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  ar- 
ranged his  battering  rams  and  other  engines-of-war,  and,  while 
all  were  eager  with  curiosity  and  expectation,  ordered  his  soldiers 
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to  fill  their  helmets  with  shells  which  he  called  "  spoils  of  the 
sea."  Shortly  after,  he  celebrated  a  naval  triumph  over  this 
achievement  in  Rome,  and,  to  grace  it,  had  the  ships,  with 
which  he  had  won  this  wonderful  victory,  transported  by  land  to 
Rome.  Trajan  removed  vessels  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris 
by  land.  Augustus  constructed  a  wall,  covered  with  raw  hides, 
and  upon  it  transported  several  ships  fifteen  miles  to  the  open  sea. 
The  great  mathematician  and  mechanician,  Archimedes,  invented 
a  machine  for  this  purpose,  with  which  a  ship  might  be  drawn  by 
a  woman's  hand. 

But  to  return.  Ships  of  enormous  proportions  sometimes  enter 
the  Roman  ports.  Ptolemy  built  a  ship  of  forty  tiers  of  oars,  over 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  tons  burden.  Another  of  his  construction  carried  more 
than  three  thousand  tons  and  was  three  hundred  feet  long.  The 
vessel,  which  was  sunk  beneath  the  mole  upon  which  we  stand, 
brought  eleven  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  vegetables  ( !)  for  bal- 
last. 

As  you  stop  to  listen  to  that  brisk  shout,  corresponding  to  "  heave 
yo,"  which  rises  from  that  group  of  sailors  who  are  now  pulling 
the  ropes  of  yonder  Asiatic  merchantman,  turn  your  attention  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  naval  equipments.  You  observe 
the  high  ambitious  prow  carved  into  grotesque  shapes,  and  the 
stern,  almost  as  lofty,  arched  over  towards  the  bows,  or  extending 
backwards  in  the  form  of  a  fish's  tail.  You  see  the  holes  for  the 
oars,  on  some  vessels,  are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  on  most  in 
three,  on  several  in  ten,  and  on  a  few  in  fifteen  tiers.  You  see 
also  that  there  is  no  bowsprit  on  any  vessel,  and  that  very  few 
carry  more  than  one  mast,  none  more  than  two,  and  that  the  men 
of  war  have  none.  You  can  now  detect  by  actual  observation  how 
the  difficulties  among  foreign  commentators  with  regard  to  the 
banks  or  tiers  of  oars  have  arisen.  "A  trireme,"  say  some,  ''must 
be  a  vessel  with  three  tiers  of  oars."  "  No,"  say  others,  "  it  can 
imply  but  three  oars ;  otherwise  the  ship,  which  Ptolemy  PhiTopa- 
tor  foolishly  constructed  with  forty  banks  of  oars  would  have  car* 
ried  a  number  too  prodigious  to  be  credible."  Without"' settling 
the  question  with  regard  to  Ptolemy's  vessel,  you  atfe  able  to 
observe  that  a  tier  contains  no  definite  and  invariable  number  of 
oars.  Here  is  one  galley  with  five  tiers  and  seven  oars  in  each 
tier,  and  there  is  another  tier  ranged  in  a  diagonal  line  along  the 
ship's  side,  containing  but  a  single  oar  in  a  tier.  Those  with  one 
tier  are  the  swiftest.  These  high  sides,  which  are  a  fault  of  nearly 
all  Roman  vessels,  are  at  once  peculiar  and  fatal  to  their  speed, 
gracefulness  and  manageability. 

Is  not  yonder  ten-tiered  galley  a  beautiful  sight,  as  her  one  bun* 
dred  and  twenty  oars  lift  the  thin  wave  to  sparkle  in  the  flan. 
Hear  the  measured  music  of  their  plashing,  as  one  hundred  and 
twentry  armed  sailors  obey  the  clear  rich  voice  of  the  boatswain, 
who  stands  in  the  stern  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand  to  mark  the 
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oarsmen's  time.  Listen*  he  sings  alternate  notes,  and  the  rowers 
measure  their  strokes  by  the  music.  Ah !  it  is  not  always  thus. 
A  hoarse  monotonous  bawling,  usually  guides  the  oarsmen.  In 
bet,  Seneca,  after  enumerating  various  abominable  sounds,  such 
as  those  of  clattering  wagons,  a  neighboring  smithy,  a  street-crier 
and  a  strectppiper  (for  street-musicians  were  always  a  stain  on  so- 
ciety) pronounces  a  boatswain's  call  the  worst.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  stern  stands  the  captain,  for  so  the  commander  of  a 
angle  man-of-war  is  called.  (The  master  of  a  trading  vessel  is 
called  a  "ship-charterer,"  as  the  owner  of  the  freight  usually 
takes  command  of  the  merchantman.)  Some  province  has  just 
•applied  her  with  corn  and  provisions  enough  for  a  voyage,  and  he 
will  soon  receive  terms  of  peace  from  some  foreign  city,  or  annex 
it  to  the  Soman  nation,  see  too  the  sailors  in  their  green  uniform 
tanks*  and  the  pilot  as  he  holds  the  tiller  of  his  huge  rudder. 
Then  also  stands  a  forward  pilot,  prepared  to  sound  with  his  plum- 
met, utd  give  his  peer  behind  notice  of  danger  from  rocks  or 
shoals.  How  stately  is  the  vessel's  motion !  As  I  live,  the  pilot 
understands  ticking !  m 

Bat  let  us  go  on  board  this  merchantman,  which  is  close  at  hand 
and  examine  it  a  little  more  minutely.  From  its  cargo  of  corn 
you  may  infer  that  it  is  owned  by  some  rich  Sicilian  proprietor, 
who  has  an  estate  on  the  sea-board,  where  he  raises  his  produce 
within  sight  of  the  vessels  that  are  to  carry  it  to  market. 

Step  upon  this  plank,  which  the  Romans  dignify  with  the  name 
of  a  bridge,  and  you  find  yourself  in  the  hold.  There  is  a  deck 
at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  which  ships  for  transporting  produce  gen- 
erally have.  Ships-of-war.  for  the  convenience  of  fighting  have  a 
raised  deck.  As  you  pass  along  the  gan  gway,  observe  how  easily 
a  difference  between  commentators  may  be  settled  by  a  comprom- 
ise. Some  insist  that  the  gangways  are  on  the  deck ;  others  that 
they  are  the  hatchways  leading  through  the  hold.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  gangways  are  the  passages  along  the  deck  or  through  the 
hold.  The  main  mast,  you  find,  is  standing  in  a  large  socket  call- 
ed the  bushel,  from  which  it  can  be  taken  entirely  out  or  bent 
backward.  The  mast  is  very  short,  according  to  our  notions  of 
the  necessary  length  of  such  things.  The  yard  is  now  let  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mast,  with  the  sail  rolled  around  it.  Sometimes 
this  is  raised  quite  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  at  others  hoisted  only 
half  mast.  From  the  yard  arms  hang  the  braces,  the  one  on  the 
starboard,  the  other  on  the  larboard  side,  with  which  the  sails  are 
traversed  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  They  are  pulled 
Cram  behind.  Cables  and  rigging  are  not  to  be  seen  in  large 
quantities.  All  the  contrivances  for  managing  the  sails  are  simple 
and  few.  You  see  in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  a  very  small 
sail  is  contrived.  This  is  provided  for  emergencies,  when  it  can 
ba  taJaad  with  great  expedition.  Very  few  vessels,  however,  carry 
\hrift^ ''•+ At  ytrar  side  tne  ribs  of  the  craft  are  in  open  view,  and 

you  see  the  holes  pierced  for  the  oars,  which  are 
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now  laid  away  in  the  store  house.  Beside  the  holes,  are  thole 
pins,  one  for  each  oar.  The  pin  is  inserted  horizontally,  and  the 
oar  is  tied  to  it  with  a  cord.  Under  your  feet,  arc  the  pump*, 
which  are  worked  with  the  feet;  for  the  bottom,  although  caulked 
with  wax,  cannot  wholly  exclude  the  water.  Under  the  stagnant 
pool  is  the  ballast,  for  which  sand  is  generally  used.  Under  the 
stern  which  lies  towards  the  shore  (for  the  Romans  fasten  their 
vessels  by  the  stern  to  the  shore,)  are  apartments,  called  chambers, 
for  sleeping.  Rooms  for  the  same,  or  other  purposes,  of  coarse 
construction  may  be  found  under  the  forward  deck.  The  anchor, 
you  perceive,  is  much  like  ours,  having  flukes.  The  oars  also 
very  closely  resembles  ours.  The  blade  the  Romans  call  the 
"palm." 

You  remember,  when  you  were  in  Rome,  passing  by  a  part  of 
the  market  place,  called  the  Rostra,  and  you  also  hear  in  your  own 
country  about  speakers  who  "  mount  the  rostrum"  to  harangue  the 
people.  This  celebrated  stand  for  popular  harangues  was  named 
from  the  Rostra,  or  beaks  of  the  ships  which  were  taken  as  prizes 
by  the  Romans  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Antium,  and  deposited 
here  in  public  view.  From  the  Rostra  many  a  noble  speech  has 
been  spoken,  and  many  a  demagogue  has  sought  the  "  most  sweet 
voices"  of  the  populace.  Eloquence  is  a  noble  gift,  a  mighty  in* 
strum ent.  But  how  often  has  it  been  abused  ?  How  many  false- 
hearted men,  affecting  disinterestedness  and  patriotism,  have  cul- 
tivated the  art  of  speech  and  action,  to  serve  their  ambition,  or 
gratify  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  revenge.  A  faculty  so  divine,  deserves 
a  better  destiny.  I  know  no  endowment  so  enviable  as  the  pow- 
er of  swaying  masses  of  our  fellow  men  by  the  utterance  of  our 
lips — none  so  dangerous  when  it  is  used  amiss;  and  none  so  effi- 
cacious for  good  when  it  is  employed  as  Heaven  intended,  and 
as  it  is  employed  by  the  great  and  virtuous  of  our  species.  The 
eloquence  of  a  Cataline  is  strong  and  terrible,  and  reminds  us  of 
an  evil  demon,  the  eloquence  of  a  Camillus,  exerted  in  true 
honor  and  disinterestedly,  is  like  the  speech  of  the  Gods,  and 
and  reminds  us  of  what  the  critic  says  of  Plato,  "  that  if  Jupiter 
should  speak  Greek,  he  would  speak  like  that  philosopher. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NO.  II. 

Man  is  a  rational  creature.  Yet  many  men  are  incapable  of 
reasoning.  Some  labor  under  a  natural  defect,  and  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  inferior  and  superior  creation,  as  the 
xoophyte  unites  the  vegetable  with  the  animal  world.  They  have 
no  more  sense  than  God  has  given  them. 

The  irrationality  of  others  arises  from  ignorance,  and  want  of 
cultivation.  Their  immortal  mind  may  be  likened  to  a  mill-horse. 
Round  and  round  they  plod  in  their  own  narrow  circle.  All  be- 
yond is  to  them  an  unknown  land.  Lead  them  up  to  their  wonted 
yoke,  and  they  back  into  it  as  it  were  by  instinct.  Try  them  on 
any  other,  and  the  drudges  will  elevate  their  stiffened  limbs  in  a 
ludicrous  attempt  to  fling.  They  recognise  only  their  own  beaten 
track,  and  recoil  from  all  paths  that  do  not  look  precisely  the  same. 
Manageable  enough  in  one  sort  of  exercise,  they  are  utterly  stu- 
pid and  intractable  in  every  other.  Nay,  if  you  turn  them  about 
even  in  their  own  jog-trot  orbit,  they,  having  at  least  the  capacity 
to  perceive  that  the  accustomed  shoulder  is  not  to  the  wheel,  re- 
fuse to  move.  It  will  not  do.  You  desperately  leave  them  to 
their  monodromy. 

This  species  of  irrationality  extends  even  to  men  of  whom  one 
would  expect  better  things.  They  adopt  an  opinion,  and  cherish 
it,  either  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  or  because,  in 
a  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  peradventure  of  interest,  they  choose  to  op- 
pose rather  than  to  follow  the  greater  number.  And  having  once 
cast  in  their  lot  with  a  party,  they  come  by  degrees  to  look  with 
partial  eyes,  and  to  reason  with  partial  understandings.  Their 
vision  is  jaundiced,  their  minds  are  distempered,  and  they  know 
it  not.  Or  if  at  any  time  they  are  led  to  suspect  that  all  is  not 
right  with  them,  the  disagreeable  suspicion  is  immediately  ban- 
ished, and  the  dogmatism  of  pride,  or  of  selfishness,  or  of  partizan- 
ihip,  triumphs.  They  grow  hardened  in  error,  and  when  you  ar- 
gue with  them  —  nay,  even  when  you  state  to  them  matters  of 
fact  —  you  cannot  overcome  their  obduracy. 

"  You  might  as  well  attempt  a  quarry 

O'  whinstone  rock." 

To  resume  our  equine  metaphor,  the  racer  has,  with  respect  to 
one  particular  course,  degenerated  into  a  mere  molendinary  hack. 
A  third  set  of  mortals  employ  their  reason  somewhat  more  dis- 
cursively, but  without  continuity.  A  demonstration  which  con- 
sists of  only  one  step — a  pure  unincumbered  syllogism  —  they 
can  comprehend;  but  a  series  of  steps  —  a  chain  of  reasoning  — 
is  beyond  their  patience,  or  more  probably  beyond  their  grasp. 
Such  personages  usually  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  prac- 

10 
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tical  men,"  just  as  in  some  countries  every  vendor  of  castor  oil 
and  cream  of  tartar  dubs  himself  doctor.  According  to  them,  all 
thinkers  who  can  themselves  get,  and  require  others  to  go,  farther 
back  than  the  proximate  cause  of  an  effect  —  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent  of  a  consequent — who  can  do  more  than  connect  together 
a  simple  fact  and  an  obvious  inference  —  are  theorists,  dreamers, 
unfit  for  an  every-day  world.  The  limit  of  their  own  stunted 
powers  is  with  them  the  boundary  of  reason. 

This  kind  of  circumscribed  rationality  may  be  acquired  and 
confirmed  by  evil  habit.  A  man  used  to  a  petty  mode  of  debate, 
seldom  called  to  state  and  defend  his  sentiments  in  a  full  discus- 
sion —  a  discours  raisonne  —  as  the  French  term  it,  but  merely 
answering,  in  brief  sentences,  some  isolated  argument  of  an  ad- 
versary, dealing  in  such  fragmentary  controversy  as  we  often 
see  in  the  leading  articles  of  provincial  newspapers — indulg- 
ing in  such  small  and  smart  repartee  as  a  soi-duant  practi- 
cal man,  with  invention  on  the  rack,  contrives  to  elaborate  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  acting  as  a  running  footman  beside  the 
chariot  of  party,  to  clear  the  road  from  stray  obstacles,  and  help 
to  raise  a  dust  around  the  wheels,  pampered  by  the  possession  of 
a  factitious  power,  and  either  naturally  ill-tempered  and  overbear- 
ing, or  rendered  so  by  his  occupation — such  a  man  soon  becomes 
like  a  flea  in  a  blanket,  a  thing  disliked  rather  than  dreaded,  and 
leaps  about  from  point  to  point  that  he  may  not  be  caught  and 
crushed.  He  cannot  move  straight  forward  and  continuously. 
His  course  is  a  series  of  nimble,  artful  dodgings.  Yet  in  his 
irregular  jumping,  he  manages  to  bite  occasionally,  and  deposit 

i'ust  beneath  the  cuticle,  a  minute  infusion  from  his  venom  bag. 
le  is  a  troublesome  varmint,  and  amazingly  clever  in  his  own 
conceit  and  in  his  own  way. 

A  fourth  class  of  human  beings  resemble  watch  dogs  chained  to 
a  kennel  or  confined  to  a  court-yard.  It  matters  not  to  them,  pro- 
vided they  are  fed,  and  now  and  then  patted,  whether  they  guard 
the  castle  of  a  thane,  or  the  cave  of  a  robber.  They  are  staunch, 
faithful,  ferocious  animals.  Let  a  footstep  come  near  their  lair, 
and  forthwith  their  bristles  rise,  their  eyes  flash  fire,  and  their 
bark  splits  the  ear.  They  are  retained  and  stationed  for  defence. 
This  they  have  sense  enough  to  know,  and  all  the  rest  is  rage. 
To  the  honest  man  and  the  rogue,  they  are  equally  hostile,  if  lie 
is  not  one  of  their  peculiar  household.  Any  other  will  assuredly 
rouse  their  fury,  whether  he  comes  with  ill  intent,  or  with  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  putting  things  to  rights,  and  even  of  purify- 
in?  their  own  den.  You  cannot  reason  with  them.  To  you  they 
will  not  listen.  From  their  masters,  who  encourage  a  ferocity 
they  profit  by,  they  will  take  even  a  good  whipping  with  humility ; 
but  every  man  besides  is  barked  at  and  bitten,  should  he  merely 
approach  their  guarded  precincts.  You  might  apostrophize  the 
creatures,  and  say,  "  stupid  fellows,  we  do  not  intend  to  harm  yon, 
we  would  do  you  good,  make  you  more  comfortable,  feed  you 
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with  wholesome  food,  reform  your  superiors,  benefit  your  whole 
establishment.  Why  do  you  tug  your  chain,  and  leap,  and  make 
such  horrid  din  ?  peace,  dogs,  peace  !"  But  no,  we  are  not  of  their 
familiars.  They  hear  us,  and  answer  only  with  a  growl.  To 
provoke  them  would  be  capital  sport  to  some  people.  We  our- 
selves could  find  amusement  in  the  exhibition  of  their  cooped-up 
anger,  but  not  of  the  most  pleasant  kind  ;  and  what  might  be  to 
us  a  study  or  a  pastime,  would  prove  to  many  others  an  annoyance. 
The  beings  are  verily  a  nuisance,  an  exceeding  pestilent  nuisance. 
There  can  be  little  sound  repose  in  their  vicinity.  During  dark- 
ness, they  are  most  awake.  It  is  their  season  and  their  element; 
and  the  vociferation  they  from  time  to  time  emit,  leads  timid  folks 
to  fear  that  evil  is  drawing  nigh,  when  perhaps,  the  chief,  or 
only  evil,  lurks  within  their  own  domain.  And  though,  while 
dozing  with  canine  dignity  on  their  snout,  or  luxuriously  grumbling 
over  their  favorite  bone,  or  frightening  their  fellow  servant  grimalkin, 
when  she  ventures  forth  of  the  kitchen,  they  seem  innoxious  ani- 
mals, yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  mischief,  which  they,  if 
let  loose,  would  work,  before  getting  knocked  on  the  head,  or  being 
sent  home  howling  with  a  pan  at  their  heels.  We  have  many 
examples  of  this  rabid  irrationality.  But  it  is  principally  mani- 
fested in  the  support  of  factious  schemes,  in  defence  of  dark  crimes 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  defended,  in  the  maintenance  of  mvs- 
teries  of  iniquity  which  cannot  otherwise  be  maintained,  in  oppo- 
sition to  true,  uncompromising,  heavenly  freedom,  and  in  uphold- 
ing spurious,  selfish,  wild,  and  however  poradoxical  the  epithet 
may  appear,  really  enslaving  liberalism. 

A  fifth  tribe  of  irrationals,  are  nearlv  allied  to  the  last.  Indeed 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  plebs,  the  vulgus,  of  which  the  last 
are  the  grandees.  Not  being  placed  on  special  guard,  they  lounge 
about  and  run  at  large.  They  are  not  rendered  habitually  fierce 
by  keeping,  and  you  may  pass  by  them  with  safety,  and  even 
have  dealings  with  them,  unless  when  they  are  gathered  into 
packs  by  their  whippers-in,  and  hounded  on  to  baffle  truth  by 
clamor  and  violence.  Then  it  is  no  joke  to  encounter  a  legion  of 
these  ferocious  roarers.  The  voice  of  reason  is  like  the  voice  of 
music,  sweet  and  melodious,  and  heard  afar  amid  the  stillness  of 
a  calm  forenoon,  or  lovely  eve;  but  by  din  and  discord  it  is  over- 
borne, it  is  silenced  by  the  yelping  of  curs,  the  braying  of  don- 
keys, or  the  equally  sensible  bluster  of  tribe  the  fifth. 

St.  Paul  once  addressed  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
subject  of  his  conversion.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  came 
to  state,  not  a  questionable  opinion,  but  a  simple  fact,  of  which  he 
had  most  certain  personal  knowledge,  but  which  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  believe.  Up  to  that  point  they  gave  him  audience, 
and  no  farther.  Then  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cried, 
41  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
should  live !"  and  as  they  cried  they  cast  off  their  clothes  and 
threw  dost  into  the  air ! !    Oh,  rare  mode  of  arguing !  As  old  as 
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our  fallen  race.  Wrath  and  rubbish  have  long  been  employed  to 
stifle  truth,  to  darken  its  light,  and  to  blacken  its  defenders.  But 
is  this  sort  of  argument  the  more  venerable  on  account  of  its  an- 
tiquity ?  No,  for  it  is  not  with  mankind  as  with  an  individual 
man.  Antiguitas  seculi  juventas  mundu  We  on  whom  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  world  have  come,  ought  to  know  better.  We 
should  improve  by  experience  of  the  past,  and  remember  that  he 
who  substitutes  rage  for  reason,  is  at  best  a  mono-maniac.  We 
say  at  best,  for  the  only  alternative  is,  that  he  is  a  knave. 
On  another  occasion,  the  same  great  saint, 

"  Scripture  examples  are  as  good  as  any," 

was  laboring  in  his  mission  at  Ephesus,  along  with  certain  com- 
panions. His  arguments  were  powerful,  and  began  to  prevail. 
Self-interest,  therefore,  becoming  alarmed,  stirred  up  ignorance  and 
error,  and  sent  them  ravening  into  "  the  forefront  of  the  battle." 
Paul's  appeals  were  met  with  uproar  and  outrage.  The  scene  is 
so  characteristic  that  we  transcribe  its  climax.  "  Some  cried  one 
thing  and  some  another ;  for  the  assembly  was  confused,  and  the 
more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.  And  they 
drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward. 
And  Alexander  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made 
his  defence  unto  the  people.  But  when  they  knew  that  he  was 
a  Jew,"  when  they  saw  he  was  not  one  of  themselves,  "  they  all 
with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours !  cried  out,  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!"  And  these  were  civilized  men  —  in- 
habitants of  classic,  gorgeous  Ephesus!  Priest-ridden  slaves! 
Superstitious  fools!  Nose-led  dupes!  Interested  hypocrites! 
Only  think  of  the  idiots  bellowing  for  two  mortal  hours !  What  a 
hubbub !  Look  at  them !  What  a  sinking  of  men  into  mad 
dogs !  Hurroo !  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Milesians  —  we  mean  Ephe- 
sians !     This  is  demagogue's  logic. 

We  must  not  linger,  however,  on  these  preliminary  sketches. 
They  look  like  flourishes  of  our  stylus,  as  if  wc  were  preparing 
for  an  onslaught.  No  such  thing.  We  will  be  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, just;  and  the  reader  will  soon  perceive,  if  he  has  not 
done  so  already,  that  our  overture  is  quite  appropriate  to  our 
opera.  But  before  proceeding  we  must  be  indulged  with  one 
flourish  more.  We  must  describe  yet  one  other  section  of  man- 
kind, to  whom  we  can  find  no  zoological  comparison.  We  thought 
of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  rather  low  in  the  scale  for  our  purpose. 
No  doubt  it  protects  itself  by  diffusing  a  pitchy  obfuscation  through 
its  element,  and  repelling  its  opponent  by  trying  to  involve  him  in 
dirt ;  and  so  far  it  resembles  the  men  to  whom  we  refer.  But 
they  are  more  wise  and  wicked  than  any  of  the  flock  of  Proteus. 
Apropos,  we  have  it.  Proteus  himself  is  our  man,  or  devil,  or 
what  you  will.  He  represents,  at  least  in  cunning,  and  metamor- 
phosis, and  terror,  and  unraanageableness,  the  persona  now  under 
consideration. 
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Nam  sine  vi  non  alia  dabit  preeepta,  neqae  ilium 
Orando  flectes:  •  •  •  • 

Veram,  ubi  correptam  manibus  vinclieqne  lenebis, 
Tarn  variae  eludent  species  atque  ora  ferarum. 

They  are  the  originators  and  abettors  of  error,  the  fathers  of  false- 
hood, and  yet  the  loudest  to  pray  heaven  preserve  honesty !  an- 
swering demonstration  with  scandal,  argument  with  abuse,  fact 
with  a  sneer,  truth  with  fiction,  reproof  with  a  nickname,  lying 
even  in  accusing  others  of  doing  so,  oppressing  the  mob,  and  yet  the 
foremost  to  shout  Liberty  forever!  More  aristocratic  than  aris- 
tocrats, because  upborne  by  a  multitude  that  has  been  drugged 
into  abject  patience  with  unwonted  flatter}',  and  brutishly  bends 
beneath  a  great  man's  ear,  to  celebrate  the  ovation  of  his  craft  and 
their  own  sheepishness.  These  able  and  wily  leaders  work  with 
the  foregoing  classes  as  their  tools,  and  prey  upon  them  as  their 
victims.  The  naturally  incapable  they  openly  deceive ;  the  mill- 
horse  men,  with  the  dogs  at  large,  they  train ;  and  of  all  the  three 
they  form  the  main  body  of  their  troops.  The  flea-in-blanket 
gentry  are  their  skirmishers,  the  bull-dog  bruisers  are  their  heavy 
brigade,  and  their  subalterns  are  the  reduced  Arabians,  whom  we 
pitied  while  we  described  them.  With  these  forces  they  take  the 
field  :  et  quamquam  Veritas  magna  sit  et  prcprahbit,  yet  their  fol- 
lowers being  mailed  in  truth-proof  armor,  long  and  stubbornly 
resist.  When  a  breach  is  made  in  their  ranks,  the  skirmishers 
open  their  irregular  fire  —  the  heavy  brigade  are  hounded  on  —  a 
dust  is  raised — 

U4TD  «ro<f<fi  xoviVaXop  'opvur'  asXX*}£ — 

darkness  is  diffused — 

Exoritur  clatnorque  virum  clangorqoe  tubarum — 

diversions  are  effected  by  false  attacks,  and  dirt  is  discharged  to 
begrime  and  disgust  those  opponents  who  have  not  been  prepared 
for  such  warfare.  These  mud- volleys  wonderfully  revive  the 
courage  of  the  incapables,  and  the  mill-horses;  the  voltigeurs 
pick  up  pellets  for  future  use,  and  the  watch-dogs  howl  in  hide- 
ous concert  with  their  allies,  while  the  cunning  leaders  exult  in 
their  success,  as  Milton's  celestial  rebels  did  over  the  effects  of 
their  artillery. 

We  have  said  that  our  prelude  is  in  keeping  with  our  theme. 
And  how  is  it  so?  Because  the  man  who  speaks  impartially  of 
Ireland  most  encounter  irrationalitv  in  all  its  shanes,  and  contend 
with  part)'  spirit  in  its  utmost  intensity  of  hatred,  anger,  craft,  in- 
tolerance, and  blindness.  The  subject  is  like  the  spear  of  Itliu- 
riel,  or  Sir  Percie  Shafton's  bodkin.  You  cannot  take  it  in  hand 
and  touch  with  it  an  adversary,  but  up  he  springs  a  fiend  armed 
at  all  points  for  combat;  you  cannot  present  it  to  his  view  but  in- 
stantly his  common  sense  and  politeness  give  place  to  the  very 
pbremy  of  passion.  If,  therefore,  we  can  portray  the  various 
forms  of  defective  judgment  and  of  partisanship ;  if  we  can  de- 
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scribe  their  operation  and  show  how  they  take  hold  on  various 
minds;  if  we  can  picture  forth  their  array  when  they  are  mar- 
shallod  and  engaged  to  fight  for  error,  interest  and  iniquity,  we  do 
a  signal  service  in  such  a  question  as  the  present.  Indeed  the 
exposure  of  political  empiricism,  of  sacerdotal  power,  and  of  blear- 
eyed  bigotry,  is  more  than  half  the  battle;  for,  prejudice  apart, 
there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  inconsistencies  of 
Irish  character.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  prescribing  methods 
of  amendment;  and  that  too  would  be  much  diminished,  if  pre- 
conceptions were  laid  aside,  and  demagogues,  whether  coated, 
gowned,  or  surpliced,  had  their  due. 

We  go  on  then  to  complete  our  delineation  of  Irish  character, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  boisterous  reclaiming  and  fiat  denial 
from  Hibernian  partizans  whenever  we  do  not  use  flattering  co- 
lors. In  truth,  if  this  expectation  were  disappointed,  we  should 
fear  that  we  had  not  succeeded  in  making  ourselves  intelligible 
to  them,  or  in  presenting  the  entire  reality: — and  inquirers  into 
this  matter  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  accuracy  of 
any  account,  if  it  be  one  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  wrath  which  it  excites.  Where  there  is  no  sore 
you  may  manipulate  without  causing  an  outcry. 

In  eastern  regions  of  the  old  world,  there  are  nations  whose 
monarchs,  decked  with  "  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,"  deem  them- 
selves the  mightiest,  and  whose  people  imagine  themselves  the 
best  of  all  the  sun  of  Heaven  shines  upon.  The  khan  of  Tatary, 
or  some  such  personage, 

"  No  matter  where,  in  India  or  Japan,11 

has  proclamation  daily  made,  that  the  whole  world  may  know  he 
is  going  to  dine  !  and  the  celestials 

"  Of  small- eyed  China's  crockery*  ware  metropolis/' 

would  complacently  designate  our  worthiest  men  of  the  west, 
"  Barbarian  Eyes."    Who  is  like  unto  them  ? 

"  Oh  !  they  are  perfect  past  all  parallel." 

And  we  do  wonder  that  the  very  striking  phenomenon  of  the  Irish 
autapaanic  propensity  has  never  suggested  itself  to  the  advocates 
of  their  oriental  origin.  Their  de  facto  rulers  are  reverenced  as 
divinities,  and  there  is  no  amount  of  praise  which  they  themselves 
will  not  gulp  down  —  which  they  themselves  withhold  from  them- 
selves— we  say  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  nation.  We  have 
occasionally  fancied  that  our  own  Fourth  of  July  had  something 
oriental  in  its  odes  and  eulogistic  orations,  but  oar  Irish  friends 
are  making  similar  displays  all  the  year  round.  They  have, 
moreover,  a  most  convenient  way  of  sustaining  the  delusion ;  for 
all  of  good  in  their  character  is  native,  and  all  of  evil  came  from 
Englapd.  The  wit  and  the  fun,  the  gaiety  and  good-humor,  the 
kind  heart  and  the  kindling  glance,  the  poetry  and  the  music,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  eloquence,  are  all  home-bred:  the  outrage  and 
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misery,  the  blood-guiltiness  and  brutality,  the  faction  and  jobbing, 
the  conclave  and  conspiracy,  are  all — are  they  all  imported  ?  We 
presume  we  must  here  say  so.  At  least  they  are  all  held  to  be 
no  part  of  Irish  manners ;  but  owing  entirely  to  foreign  influence ! 
Really  the  thing  is  too  absurd.  It  is  monstrously,  mischievously 
nonsensical.  Whene'er  some  noble  deed  is  done ;  when  the  hun- 
gry are  fed,  and  the  widow's  heart  is  made  to  leap  for  joy,  and  her 
children  add  to  her  gladness  by  sharing  it  —  that  is  native  and 
national :  but  when  households  mourn  over  murdered  fathers,  and 
cower  trembling  around  the  ruins  of  desolated  hearths;  when  the 
secret  convention  plans  an  assault,  and  the  hired  assassin  perpe- 
trates it,  and  the  intimidated  or  confederate  peasantry  protect 
him  —  that  is  an  anomaly!  only  an  anomaly!  What  a  queer 
thing  an  anomaly  is !  We  have  heard  of  a  youth  —  his  mother's 
only  son — who  would  go  to  sea ;  and  having  there  learned  both  to 
navigate  and  to  swear,  returned  home  to  bless,  as  she  believed, 
her  declining  age.  But  his  lips  were  more  rife  of  cursing  than  of 
blessing,  and  when  his  parent  rebuked  his  profanity,  he  was  wont 
to  silence,  though  scarcely  to  satisfy  her,  by  maintaining  that  his 
oaths  were  navigation !  only  navigation ! 

u  You  laugh — 'tis  well,  the  thing  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'other  side." 

Yet  the  matter  is  too  serious  for  laughter.  We  pity  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  cannot  draw  the  right  inference  from  palpable  facts ; 
we  regret  the  prejudice  of  those  who  have  never  learned  the  real 
trath  of  the  case;  but  we  execrate  and  denounce  the  iniquity  of 
those  who  will  not  suffer  the  truth  to  be  made  known —  who  elude 
it  with  a  paltry  shift,  or  with  bare-faced  impudence  deny  what 
every  day's  experience  confirms,  and  who  would  rather  have  the 
fairest  isle  of  the  Atlantic  continue  a  land  of  wretchedness  and 
rapine  than 

"  Sheath  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument" 

against  England,  or  lose  by  fearless  honesty*  the  suffrage  of  a  set- 
tler whom  Irish  turbulence  and  want  have  driven  for  refuge  to  our 
shores. 

Howbeit,  we  need  not  wax  wroth.  We  are  going  to  paint  at 
prosa ;  and  hence  we  must  vail  "  the  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
rolling,"  and  keep  the  right  hand  steady.  Suppose  you  are  now 
plowing  St.  George'a  Channel, 

"  By  wind  or  steam, 
Tis  all  the  same." 

Ton  have  come  perhaps  from  the  south  and,  coasting  along  Lein- 
ster,  you  are  charmed  with  the  luxuriant  plains  that  skirt  the  sea, 
and  the  bizarre  and  beauteous  outline  of  the  high  hills  that  fill 
the  background.  Those  are  the  Wicklow  mountains  amid  which, 
with  friends  lovely  and  beloved,  we  have  spent  happy  days;  and, 
issuing  from  our  highland  home,  have  pic-nicked  in  the  Glen  of 
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the  Downs  or  on  the  clear  bosom  of  Lugge'law,  listened  to  the 
thunder  as  it  rolled  above  the  seven  churches  of  Glendalough,  and 
gazed  on  the  lightning  as  it  gleamed  upon  the  dark  waters 

"  Of  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Sky- lark  never  warbles  o'er," 

and  bid  good  morrow  to  the  frieze-coated  fanner  by  his  cabin 
door,  or  lunched  on  apples,  new  bread,  and  aqua  fail  is,  in  the 
house  of  some  hospitable  priest,  over  whose  mantelpiece  hung  a 
print  of  Father  Mathew,  and  on  whose  desk  lay  sometimes  a  cor- 
net a  piston,  and  sometimes  a  volume  of  Peter  Dens.  Now  you 
are  drawing  near  to  old  Dunleary — renamed  Kingstown — because 
George  IV.,  the  hoary  voluptuary,  landed  there,  when 

"  So  anxioas  Erin  was  to  hail  her  king, 

And  to  the  royal  guest  doe  honor  bring, 

Both  town  and  country  did  turn  out  to  greet  him, 

Yea,  even  the  very  bogs  did  move  to  meet  him.,,# 

Do  yon  see  that  hill  on  your  left  with  a  dumpy  obelisk  deforming 
its  summit?  Of  course  you  do,  and  have  been  asking  its  name. 
That  is  Killiney ;  and  we  advise  you  to  make  your  first  excursion 
to  the  obelisk  aforesaid.  What  a  magnificent  prospect !  Unsur- 
passed in  the  world.  It  is  a  glowing  summer  day.  The  Sacred 
Isle  is  gloriously  arrayed  in  its  emerald  robe.  Far  below — but  not 
too  far  for  beauty — swells  the  glittering  sea,  and  you  fancy  you 
hear  its  murmuring  music,  as  the  child  does 

" within 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth  lipped  shell/' 

There  is  the  yeXatfjia  *ovrou — as  iEschylus  somewhere  calls  it — 
the  laughter  of  Ocean ;  ancient,  but  ever  fresh  and  fair;  an  em- 
blem of  immortality ;  his  so  divine  and 


" crisped  smiles. 

Luxuriant  heavings  and  sweet  whisperings, 
That  little  is  the  wonder  Love's  own  Queen 
From  him  of  old  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  f" 

On  one  hand  winds  a  smooth-beached  bay  as  far  as  Bray's  bold 
headland,  which  terminates  a  gorgeous  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
backed  and  surmounted  by  the  Wicklow  peaks;  on  the  other 
stretches  the  bay  of  Dublin,  with  the  majestic  city  rising  from  its 
margin,  and  united  to  your  very  standing  place  by  innumerable 
villas,  which  raise  their  white  walls  and  classic  porticoes  amid  a 
profusion  of  foliage  that  Eden  might  have  envied,  and  which,  had 
Homer  "  had  his  eyes"  and  looked  on,  would  have  confirmed  his 
opinion  that  here  was  indeed  the  Island  of  the  Blest — "Hesperian 
fables  true."     Or  suppose  you  have  been  visiting 

"  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild/' 

•  Fact— the  bogs  shifted  their  beds  in  that  auspicious  year!  which  Au> 
nished  the  subject  of  the  epigram. 
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and,  having  embarked  at  Glasgow — that  city  of  looms  and  cotton 
lords — and  are  now  approaching  Ireland  from  the  north.  There — 
is  the  coast  of  Ulster;  that  province  which  Irishmen  like  better  to 
hear  commended  in  the  abstract  than  recommended  to  them 
as  an  example;  these  are  the  mountains  of  Mourne,  and  there  is 
Dundrum  bay,  in  which  the  huge  Great  Britain  lies ;  quod  omen 
arertat  Deus — a  sheer  hulk.  But  we  must  "go  a-head."  Here 
you  pass  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye ;  small,  lofty,  rocky  isles,  yet 
clothed  in  brightest  green — even  brighter  than  the  flood  which 
laves  their  feet.  And  now  you  double  the  hill  of  Howth,  that 
stands  like  a  gigantic  sentinel,  with  a  white  light-house  on  its 
shoulder  to  guard  the  city  of  the  Black  Pool.*  There — round  you 
glide,  and  lo !  "  what  a  glorious  sight,"  as  Burns  sings  to  his  oat- 
meal haggis.  There — dwellings  cluster  on  the  slopes,  among 
ancestral  trees ;  there — lies  the  shore  of  Clontarf,  memorable  for 
Brian  Boru's  defeat  of  the  Danes,  and  more  memorable  still  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  monster  meeting  of  repealers,  when  no  speech 
was  made,  and  the  vaunt  of  repelling  armed  force  was  proved  to 
be  all  blarney.  There  ^-farther  on,  is  the  gay  metropolis ;  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world :  here  is  the  huge  quay,  projected  miles 
into  the  deep,  and  built  by  government  to  encourage  trade;  and 
yonder  away  is  Kingstown  harbor — a  little  sea,  enclosed  with 
hewn  granite,  at  an  expense  to  government  also,  of  about  five 
millions  of  dollars;  and  behind  the  whole  towers  a  noble  moun- 
tain crescent,  extending  from  Howth  on  the  north  to  Killiney  on 
the  south.     It  is  indeed  a  lovely  land, 

"  Where  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine." 

But  you  are  now  stepping  ashore  at  the  North  Wall.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  you  when  you  get  within  hearing  is  the  rich 
brogue  of  the  natives — it  is  like  music  to  our  ear — as  they  scram- 
ble for  your  baggage,  and  politely  offer  you  the  use  of  their  hack- 
ney jaunting  car*.  You  wonder  at  the  impudence  of  a  Jehu — with 
the  fragment  of  a  hat  on  his  poll,  a  tattered  coat  on  his  back,  and 
perched  on  the  driving  box  of  a  vehicle  which  must,  no  doubt,  be 
constructed  of  timber  and  iron,  but  looks  as  if  made  of  mud  and 
old  pantaloons  made  down  into  cushions — asking  you  if  you  want 
"a  car,  sir."  Are  there  really  none  more  respectable?  Yes, 
tkere  ore  a  few — up  town. 

41  Mount  and  make  ready,  then.'1 

Jog,  jog — jolt,  jolt — hold  fast  else  you'll  be  pitched  off  the  side- 
long seat. 

"  Surgit  amari  aliquid — the  toll ;" 

you  have  not  landed  far  enough  up  to  escape  it.  All  right !  On 
Ton  drive  past  the  magnificent  Custom  House  on  one  side  the 
river,  and  Conciliation  Hall  with  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  other. 

•  Dobh-Linn. 
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Now,  round  the  corner  into  Sackville-street — smooth  as  a  bowling 
green,  and  wider  by  a  half  than  the  walls  of  Babylon — and  alight 
at  the  Imperial,  or  Gresham's,  or  if  you  are  very  flush  of  dollars, 
over  the  way  at  the  Aristocratic  Bilton.  All  three  are  first  rate 
hotels;  none  better  in  the  empire.  Now,  at  length,  you  are 
housed.  Order  supper;  beware  of  the  poteen;  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent,  and  stingeth  as  an  adder ;  take  a  warm  bath ;  eat ;  go  to 
bed  ;  and  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  Boots  will  call  you  if 
you  are  sleepy-headed.  After  breakfast  you  may  read  the  news- 
paper— Saunders',  of  course,  who  takes  no  side — or  you  may  sally 
forth  to  view  the  city;  for  you  cannot  be  received  as  a  morning 
visiter  earlier  than  2  P.  M.  Observe  how  well  bred  are  the  very 
humblest  of  the  populace.  The  Irishman,  like  the  Indian,  is  a 
gentleman  born.  He  is  characterized  by  a  native  politeness  and 
self-possession.  He  is  not  awkward  like  the  Scottish  peasant,  nor 
saucy  like  the  English  Mechanics'  Institute  sacant,  nor  remarka- 
bly independent  like  the  free  citizen  of  America.  He  is  a  French- 
man without  frippery  or  grimace;  for  his  old  things  are  not 
vamped  up,  and  he  honestly  means  to  be  obliging.  This  is  his 
manner,  both  in  town  and  country.  He  possesses  at  once  the 
unembarrassed  front  of  our  own  aborigines  and  the  well  drilled 
civility  of  a  feudal  clansman.  See  how  he  steps  aside  \o  let  you 
pass ;  and  hear  how  he  begs  vour  honor's  pardon  if  he  happens,  to 
jostle  you.  He  wont  stand,  like  a  sulky  bullock,  in  your  path,  as 
if  he  wished  to  let  you  know  that  the  footway  is  his  as  well  as 
yours ;  neither  will  he  poke  his  burden  into  your  face,  nor  gall 
your  kibe  with  his  wheel-barrow  if  you  don't  look  out.  No;  he  is 
a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him ;  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  alive  if  he  were  a  little  less  pugnacious,  and  had  no  deal- 
ings with  schemers  who  impose  upon  his  good  nature,  and  teach 
him  for  their  own  vile  purposes  to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends. 
As  a  great  divine  once  said  of  a  brother  professor,  he  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  natural  man ;  and  his  race  is  only  not  the  fiuest 
peasantry  in  Europe  because  it  is  enslaved  by  tyrants  whom  he  is 
too  affectionate  to  suspect,  or  too  completely  duped  to  find  out  and 
fling,  in  indignation,  away  from  him.  Yes;  as  we  know  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  poor  are  the  worthless  among  themselves; 
those  mendicant  scoundrels  who  forge  tales  of  woe,  and  cry  con- 
tinually, with  the  horseleech,  give,  give,  and  hold  festival  over 
their  spoils  in  the  security  of  their  habitations,  and  thus  create  an 
evil  report  against  the  poor ;  so  we  know,  likewise,  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  Ireland — her  deadliest  and  most  dastardly  foes — are 
they  of  her  own  household,  who  find  in  her  misery  only  the  fuel  of 
agitation  and  perpetuate  it  for  the  same  end  ;  who  stir  up  her  fiery 
spirit  to  embarrass  her  well  wishers ;  who  pamper  her  appetite  for 
blood  by  prating  about  the  wild  justice  of  revenge;  and  gratify 
their  lust  of  power  and  their  love  of  money  by  the  fraudulent  pil- 
lage and  foul  deception  of  a  generous  but  impetuous  people,  that, 
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.  proper  light  and  guidance,  might,  from  henceforth,  rise  to 
loftiest  eminence  of  prosperity  and  happiness, 
lit  suppose  you  now  make  your  calls  and  deliver  your  letters 
Production.  *  You  will  find  that  Irish  gentlemen  produce 
i  you  a  first  impression  in  the  highest  degree  favorable.  They 
free,  facetious,  well-bred  and  warm  hearted.  They  will  al- 
l  take  you  in  their  arms ;  and  a  few  introductions  will  soon 
g  you  acquainted  with  half  the  good  society  of  the  city ;  for 
eet  you,  and  be  pleased  with  you  at  a  friend's  house  is  a  suf- 
nt  reason  for  any  one's  inviting  you  to  his.  The  Irish  ladies  are, 
ir  mind,  charming.  Frank  without  forwardness,  witty  with- 
ipleen,  kind  without  coquetry,  generally  devoid  of  affectation, 
without  a  shadow  of  azure-hose-ism,  beautiful  exceedingly  in 
,  but  especially  in  figure ;  an  Irish  lady,  whether  married  or 
len,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  companions.  And  then 
has  no  lack-a-daisical  airs;  her  sentiment  is  joyo'is  rather 
mournful ;  and  though  her  eyes  will  be  suffused  at  the  story 
istress,  or  glisten  at  the  rehearsal  of  noble  acts,  they  are 
y  to  sparkle  the  next  moment  with  fun,  and  overflow  with  ex- 
of  merriment  as  the  laugh  of  her  light  heart  regales  you  with 
quid  melody.  Moore  had  evidently  a  countrywoman  in  view 
i  he  penned  his  exquisite  descrption  of  Nourmahal. 

"  There's  a  beauty  forever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  light, 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendor. 
This  vmm  not  the  beauty — O!  nothing  like  this, 
Thai  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss! 
But  the  loveliness  ever  in  motion  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft,  shadowy  days, 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lip  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes; 
Now  melting  in  mist,  and  now  breaking  in  gleams 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  hnth  of  heaven  in  his  dreams. 
When  pensive,  it  seemed  as  if  that  very  grace — 
That  charm,  of  all  others,  was  born  with  her  face! 
And  when  angry — for  even  in  tranquillest  climes 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  blostoms  sometimes — 
The  short  passing  anger  but  seemed  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flowers  that  are  sweetest  when  shaken. 
If  tenderness  touched  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  henvenlier  dye, 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  revealings 
From  innermost  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her  feelings. 
Then  her  mirth — O!  'twas  sportive  as  ever  took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild  bird  in  spring; 
Illumed  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loosed  from  their  cages; 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  an)  control 
Save  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul, 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover, 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brightened  all  over; 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun! 

he  beat  way  it  to  tend  them  with  your  card,  and  the  receivers  will  first 
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Bravo !  Tom ;  we  were  wont  to  take  Aungier  street  in  preference 
to  Harcourt  and  Stephen's  Green  as  our  thoroughfare,  because 
thou  wast  born  there,  albeit  we  knew  a  lady  in  the  Green  who 
would  have  answered  thy  delicious  portraiture.  Never  mind. 
The  society  of  Dublin  is,  to  employ  a  home-made  expression,  first 
rate.  You  have  professors  and  fellows  of  Trinity,  judges,  barris- 
ters and  accomplished  clergymen,  intelligent  merchants,  officers  of 
the  garrison,  men  of  letters,  philosophic  physicians,  country  gen- 
tlemen, and,  "  unto  all,"  the  ladies.  You  have  wit,  and  poetry, 
and  snatches  of  eloquence,  and  a  bright  particular  playfulness,  and 
every  element  of  choice  conversation ;  and  over  the  whole  is  shed 
a  fine,  glad  radiance  of  heartiness  and  good  fellowship.  Even 
French  society,  brilliant  though  it  be,  is  not  so  pleasant  to  us  as 
Irish ;  because  it  is  more  formal,  and  manifests  more  anxiety  for 
display.  And  then,  Hibernian  humor  is  unique;  as  much  so  as 
the  drollery  of  a  New  Englander.  Society  in  Scotland  is  too 
metaphysical,  and  Scottish  conversation  comes  too  near  discussion 
and  debate.  In  England  they  manage  matters  better,  although 
Walter  Scott  thought  otherwise,  and  his  son-in-law  refuted  him. 
Need  we  sny  that  by  English  gentlemen,  we  do  not  mean  the  bag 
and  Brummagem-button  men  who  travel  here  and  elsewhere  with 
their  vulgarities,  and  lead  the  thoughtless  to  believe  that  John 
Bull  is  verily  such  a  brute  as  his  nickname  seems  to  indicate? 

And  if  you  are  charmed  with  the  society  of  Ierne's  capital,  you 
will  perhaps  be  still  more  delighted  with  the  hospitality  of  an 
Irish  country  mansion.     We  have  one  now  in  our  mind's  eye,  Ho- 
ratio.   Xhe  old  squire,  a  man  of  ancient  name,  lived  in  patriarchal 
style  with  the  old  lady  —  blessings  on  her  locks  of  grey  and  heart  of 
green  — and  with  his  son  and  his  son's  wife,  and  his  son's  sons  and 
his  son's  daughters.     It  was  quite  an  ark,  was  the  house  that  Jack 
built.     Old  Jack  was  a  repealer.     He  could  tell  of  the  Rebellion 
and  the  Union,  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  Red-Book  and  the  Black- 
Book,*  and  of  all  the  stirring  incidents  of  these  troublous  times. 
He  kept  a  copy  of  the  penal  laws,  and  Sir  Jonah  Barrrogton's 
History  (Paris  edition),  just  to  remind  him  of  Saxon  oppression, 
notwithstanding  he  bore  her  majesty's  commission  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace.     He  never  sued  or  distrained  for  rent  if  a  tenant  could 
not  or  would  not  pay.     Pat  might  have  ate  his  pig  to  his  potatoes 
if  he  had  pleased,  instead  of  selling  it  for  kim ;  and  so  he  was  a 
good   landlord  of  course.     Was  he  a  catholic,  do  you  inquire? 
No;  if  anything  in  the  way  of  religion,  he  was  a  unitarian,  or  a 
universal ist.     His  French  predilections  had  done  him  little  good  in 
that  respect.     But  he  was  almost   Quixoticnlly  benevolent,  and 
polite  even  to  the  last  degree  of  old  fashioned  politeness.     He  was 
at  the  service  of  his  guests  intirtly ;  and  priest  and  parson  were 
equally  welcome  at  his  board.     The  peasantry  around  would  have 
fought  for  him,  or  lien  in  deadly  wait  for  his  enemy  if  he  bad  had 
the  heart  to  bid  them.     We  felt  while  staying  with  him  as  if  we 

*  There  were  lists  of  the  true  men  and  the  turncoats  in  the  affair  of  the 
anion  with  England. 
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were  under  the  roof-tree  of  a  chieftain.  And  so  we  were.  A  lit- 
tle incident  will  show  the  fidelity  wherewith  he  was  served.  We 
were  driving  out  one  day  with  some  fellow-visilers,  and  had  been 
in  several  directions,  and  to  considerable  distances.  We  returned 
after  night- fall  in  the  month  of  July,  and  found  that  we  had 
dropped,  some  where  in  our  lengthened  excursion,  a  gold-headed 
cane,  which,  as  being  the  gift  of  a  friend,  we  valued.  His  quick 
and  thorough-bred  eye  perceived  our  concern.  "  Keep  yourself 
easy,"  he  said ;  "  you  shall  have  your  cane  to-morrow  morning 
before  breakfast,  if  it  he  above  ground."  He  sent  messages  to  the 
neighboring  cabins,  and  a  sturdy  peasant  had  issued  from  each  by 
break  of  day  to  search  the  roads  for  our  walking  stick,  which  was 
delivered  into  our  hands  at  the  time  specified.  Nevertheless  we 
arc  convinced  that  if  he  had  bid  them  break  our  head  with  it,  and 
been  really  in  earnest,  they  would  have  obeyed  him  with  equal 
pleasure  and  promptitude. 

"  Hoe  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.'1 

But  Jack's  no  more,  and  so  no  more  of  Jack.  His  son  is  as  worthy 
as  himself,  and  sounder  in  the  faitb. 

Now  it  maybe  asked,  what  fault  have  we  to  find  with  Irish 
character,  since  Irish  gentlemen,  both  in  town  and  country  are 
generally  so  estimable  ?  My  good  sir,  they  are  not  perfect.  Are 
you?  Then  shut  your  mouth,  and  open  your  ears,  and  remember 
that  we  are  at  present  speaking  about  Irish  gentlemen,  of  whom 
the  vast  majority  are  not  repealers,  but  enlightened  lovers  of  their 
country  and  earnest  suppliants  for  her  peace.  We  are  free  to  aver 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  dread  the  power  of  priests 
and  demagogues,  as  much  as  any  men  on  earth.  How  many  of 
them,  M  bating  the  tail"  are  members  of  the  repeal  association  ? 
Like  the  Highland  chiefs  of  the  sister  country,  as  portrayed  by 
Scott,  they  are  fully  up  to  the  refinement  of  the  age,  because  they 
are  liberally  educated,  and  have  mingled  with  the  world.  There 
is  an  immensely  wider  distance  between  them  and  their  inferiors, 
than  between  a  British  gentleman  and  his.  A  middle  class  can- 
not be  said  to  exist  in  Ireland ;  and  the  great  interval  between  the 
civilized  and  semi-barbarous  portion  of  the  community,  is  one  main 
source  of  her  insecurity  and  turbulence.  The  lower  orders  subject 
their  own  will  and  judgment,  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  their  su- 
periors. It  happens,  however,  very  unfortunately,  that  their  most 
immediate  and  influential  superiors,  are  of  an  origin  which  carries 
not  power  discreetly,  and  of  a  caste  which,  for  many  reasons,  is 
hostile  to  England,  and  which  the  higher  laymen  of  the  land  either 
hold  in  fear  and  treat  with  condescension,  or  court  for  selfish  or 
mistaken  purposes.  Irish  society,  as  a  whole,  is  sadly  out  of  joint. 
It  resembles  Milton's  allegorical  portress  of  the  nether  world,  fair 
above,  degraded  below,  and  infested  in  its  midst  with  a  set  of 
creatures,  who  kennel  in  her  womb,  and  prey  upon  her  vitals. 
Yet,  even  Irish  gentlemen,  according  to  our  hint,  are  not  perfect. 
Tbev  are  Hibernian  still.    You  cannot  mistake  them.     Sir  Joshua 


if* 
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Reynolds  argues  that  all  peculiarity  is  deformity.     Perfect  beauty  ia 
a  generalization.     Now  the  Irish  people,  gentle  as  well  as  plebeian, 
have  their  peculiarities ,  and  these  common  to  both.     Let  us  first  talk 
to  the  gentry,  and  bid  them  good  bye.     It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
that  we  grant  them  con  amore,  many  of  the  excellencies,  which  the 
nation  claims — gaiety,  good-humor,  generosity,  hospitality,  frank- 
ness, sprightly  courage,  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  of  wit, 
warmth  of  heart,  accomplished  politeness,  chivalrous  devotion  to 
woman,  fluency  and  eloquence  of  speech  favored  by  easy  self- 
possession,  and  the  feeling  of  poetry  rather  of  the  tender,  voluptu- 
ous, and  ludicrous  kinds,  than  of  the  reflective  and  sublime.    But 
these  bright  qualities  have  their  shadows   and   their  contrasts. 
Yes!  we  are  actually  going  to  play  the  censor;  and  therefore, 
O !  ye  incapables,  mill-horse  hacks,  watch  dogs,  tag  rag  and  bob- 
tail, prepare !     Ye  are  as  despotic,  we  know,  as  good  Queen  Bess, 
who  would  have  her  portrait  painted  without  a  shade.     Yet  we 
cannot  gratify  you,   any  more  than   the  artist  could  Elizabeth  of 
England.     We  give  you  a  veritable,  life-like  picture,  both  in  form 
and  color ;  neither  a  staring  daub  of  pure  red  and  white,  nor  a 
livid  and  misty  daguerreotype,  but  a  bold,  genuine  Van  Dyck. 
There  now ;  we  have  said  something  handsome  of  ourselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland.    Recenons  a  not  moutons. 
These  gentlemen  are  warm  hearted,  but  they  are  over  hot  and 
over  hasty,  both  in  their  likings  and  dislikings.     Their  forward- 
ness of  affection  bespeaks  inconstancy.     They  are  ardent  admirers, 
and  respectful  lovers  of  woman,  but  rather  of  the  sex  than  of  one 
bright,  particular  lode  star ;  and  Hibernian  want  of  the  needful 
acting  upon  cool  assurance,  often  supplies  the  tale-writer  with  di- 
verting specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  wealthy  widows  and 
plain-looking  heiresses  are  wooed  and  won  for  a  "  matter  o'  mo* 
ney."     Irish  gentlemen  are  gay,  good-humored  and  hospitable, 
but  by  no  means  exempt  from  giddiness,  improvidence!  love  of 
show,  and  inaptitude  for  business.     Their  improvidence,  indeed, 
is  proverbial,  and  they  will  be  as  merry  with  their  friends,  when 
they  know  not  how  they  shall  obtain  a  supply  for  the  morrow,  as 
when  their  corn  and  wine  abound.     They  are  generous,  frank  and 
outspoken,  but  flighty  and  frolicsome ;  of  great  apparent  candor, 
but  yet  frequently  secret,   and  intriguing,  and  not  averse  to  a 
snug  and  gainful  job ;  not  overburdened  with  shamc-facedness,  and 
perhaps,  often  not  conscious  of  questionable  conduct,  when  other 
men  would  shrink  back  for  fear  of  unworthy  imputations.     Their 
jobbing  disposition  may  have  been  cherished  by  their  embarrass- 
ments and  by  the  pettiness  of  provincial  politics.    No  class  of  men 
speak,  and,  we  believe,  feel  more  indignantly  concerning  abases, 
or  expose  with  more  fervor  the  double-dealing  and  unrighteous 
manouvreing  of  their  opponents;  yet  no  men  are  more  ready, 
through  headlong  zeal  and  partisanship,  to  promote  and  carry  their 
own  ends  by  any  means  in  their  power.    Their  eagerness  in  any 
pursuit  while  it  is  new  has  not  seldom  exposed  them  to 
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far  they  are  sanguine  and  magnificent  in  project,  but  usually  lame 
and  defective  in  execution ;  and  the  very  overflowing  of  their  kind- 
Beet  frequently  leads  to  disappointment,  because  while  promising 
burgery  from  natural  civility,  they  perform  badly,  as  the  generous 
impulse  passes  speedily  away.;  they  think  no  more  about  it.  Their 
courage  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  of  the  hair-brained  and  fire- 
eating  sort.  Quick  in  their  resentment,  jmpetuous  in  temper, 
aad  reckleesof  life  and  limb,  they  fight  on  the  slightest  provocation ; 
nay,  they  will  sometimes  fight  first,  and  discuss  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel afterwards,  as  in  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  "  Jedburgh  jus- 
tice," the  accused  is  hanged  before  he  is  tried.  Between  the 
French  and  Irish,  there  is  considerable  resemblance.  Patrick  is 
not  finical,  like  Monsieur.  An  Irishman  has  too  much  fun  and 
naturalness  ever  to  be  a  dandy.  A  Frenchman  scarcely  knows 
what  fan  is.  Even  Moliere  is  not  funny,  he  is  only  witty.  Yet 
there  ia  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  two  nations.  Over 
both  ia  diffused  a  common  mental  and  moral  hue,  which  may  be 
owing  in  some  measure  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  more  especially 
to  Celtic  development  in  a  fertile  region,  and  under  a  genial 
dime.  For  example,  O'Connell's  eloquence  is  as  much  admired 
in  France  as  at  home.  Irish  gentlemen  are  not  generally  Celts, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  is  Protestant ;  but  by 
living  amongst  a  Celtic  race,  and  a  Catholic  people,  they  have  ac- 
quired many  of  their  peculiarities,  both  in  the  way  of  excellence 
and  defect. 

A  clerical  friend  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day  that  somebody 
once  asked  a  Scotch  professor  of  mathematics,  who,  like  a  sensible 
man,  condemned  duelling,  what  he  would  do  if  any  one  called 
him  a  liar.  <  The  professor  replied,  "  I  would  tell  him  to  prove  it." 
Now  we  may  be  required  to  prove  the  foregoing  allegations. 
Doubtless  the  testimony  of  a  fair  witness  ought  to  be  enough  in 
such  a  question ;  and  we  strongly  desire  to  speak  with  impartiali- 
ty. Who  disputes  the  testimony  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  con- 
cerning ancient  Germany  and  Gauf  and  Britain  ?  Their  statements 
are  relied  upon,  without  other  adminical  than  their  own  veracity. 
But  we  are  neither  Divus  Julius,  summus  auctorum,  nor  Agricola's 
son-in-law — the  more's  the  pity — and  so  we  must  demonstrate 
we  euppose.  And  what  kind  of  demonstration  can  we  give  ?  We 
can  point  you  to  historv,  and  to  stories  thereon  founded — to  Edge- 
worth  and  Banim,  ani  Lever,  and  Lover,  and  Carleton,  and  Hall, 
and  Maxwell,  and  Harrington — read  Sir  Jonah's  reminiscences,  and 
'remember  he  ia  Anti-British,  although  of  Norman  family — read 
Carleton's  "  Traits  and  Stories,"  read  the  national  ballads — those 
nprroivof  national  character,  read  them  if  you  want  amusement,  such 
«e  Mother  works  contain,  but  above  all  study  them  as  philosophers ; 
jasjfc  the  moral  out  from  the  mirth,  and  see  how  it  bears  upon 
'Msfe^eiBtstesnese,  misery  and  misrule.    We  could  add%to  these 

facta  which  have  come  under  our  own  observe- 
fsjyajfl  isll  of  bribes  expected  and  demanded  by  public 
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officers  from  contractors  as  a  thing  of  course ;  we  could  tell  of 
commissioners  pocketing  pay  and  laughing  at  duty ;  we  could  tell 
of  road  bills  passed,  not  for  improvement,  but  because  their  pro- 
moters were  in  possession  of  a  convenient  quarry  or  gravel  pit; 
we  could  tell  even  of  pious  elders  and  deacons,  securing  or  pre- 
venting the  appointment  of  ministers,  by  all  the  mean  and  wicked 
trickery  of  electioneering  pettifoggers ;  we  could  tell  of  churches 
vamping  up  spurious  accounts  of  prosperity  and  good  prospects  in 
order  to  cheat  the  government,  and  appropriate  the  royal  bounty; 
and  of  presbyteries  indorsing  the  lie ;  we  could  tell  of  large  joint 
stock  companies  puffed  into  existence,  and  then  so  recklessly  and 
rapaciously  mismanaged,  that  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  re- 
duced to  beggary,  and  men,  gathering  up  their  available  funds, 
fled  from  ruin  into  distant  lands ;  we  could  tell  of  situations  offered 
for  open  competition,  while  they  were  already  pledged  away;  we 
could  teil  of  railways  prospectussed  and  surveyed,  and  subscribed 
for,  and  passed  through  parliament,  but  never  finished,  sometimes 
hardly  begun,  because  the  first  call  for  cash  from  native  sharehold- 
ers demonstrated  that  it  was  not  forthcoming ;  we  could  tell  how 
Englishmen  will  not  embark  their  capital  in  these  Irish  adventures, 
because  they  can  place  no  confidence  in  the  direction  of  them ;  we 
could  tell  how  in  the  election  of  representatives,  the  bribe,  the 
bludgeon,  and  the  bottle  are  systematically  plied,  how  the  sacred 
lawn  is  dabbled  with  political  defilement,  and  a  priest-ridden  pea- 
santry are  hounded  on  to  violence,  though  it  is  known  and  antici- 
pated that  their  limbs  may  be  mangled  and  their  lives  sacrificed 
by  the  musket  balls  of  martial  law,  which  has  been  evoked  to 
suppress  it ;  we  could  venture  to  affirm,  by  sure  and  certain  infer- 
ence, that  the  conduct  of  the  500,000  laborers,  to  which,  in  our 
former  article,  we  referred,  and  the  immense  sums  of  government 
money,  which  in  some  shires  have  not  been  accounted  for,  are  in 
no  small  degree  attributable  to  the  dishonesty  and  rapacity  of  su- 
perintendents ;  all  this  wc  could  tell  of  and  more ;  and  we  could 
shew  that  it  is  a  prevalent,  a  charactertstic,  not  an  exceptional 
state  of  affairs.  The  very  union  with  England,  which  has  been 
held  up  by  repealers  as  a  grievance  so  intolerable,  affords  a 
confirmation  of  more  than  one  of  these  remarks.  Pensions  and 
posts,  and  peerages,  where  shamefully  held  out  by  British  states- 
men, who  knew  the  parties  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  who  might 
excuse  themselves  by  reflecting  that,  while  most  of  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  might  thus  have  purchased  a  kingdom,  only  one  country 
pretending  to  civilization  would  so  have  sold  itself.     Now  do  such 

Jiroceedings  appear  strange  to  Americans,  or  are  they  nothing  new  ? 
f  strange,  then  must  they  manifestly  demonstrate  that  Irish  socie- 
ty, even  of  the  higher  order,  is  replete  with  the  elements  of  dan- 
ger. If  on  the  other  hand  they  seem  nothing  new,  then  do  we 
call  upon  our  countrymen  to  beware  in  time,  and  to  rest  assured 
that  it  is  only  because  they  hold  a  far  wider  territory  than  Inland, 
and  still  enjoy  the  vigor  of  a  young  and  wealthy  people,  that  they 
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are  not  "  dreeing  the  wierd"  of  dishonest  speculation,  and  of  proud 
and  profligate  partizanship. 

With  respect  to  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland,  who,  especially 
in  the  south  and  west,  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry, 
we  have  already  said  that  all  the  anomalies  and  contradiction?  in 
their  character,  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  live  in  .tho 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  the  freest  govern  mem 
in  the  world  except  our  own,  while  they  are  yet  only  half  civilized. 
Had  we  no  other  proofs  of  their  semi-barbarism,  we  should  deem 
it  eminently  probable,  in  consequence  of  the  singular  precision 
with  which  this  key,  even  as  a  hypothesis,  answers  all  those  wards, 
and  opens  all  those  intricacies  which  Irish  patriots  themselves  can- 
not or  will  not  put  us  up  to,  although  they  continually  acknowledge 
their  existence.  But  such  other  proofs  are  neither  far  to  seek  nor 
hard  to  find.  They  are  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Celtic  blood,  though  that  has  something  to  do  with  them, 
as  in  the  history  of  Ireland's  invasion,  and  Ireland's  oppression, 
and  Ireland's  administration  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  in  the  utter  incompatibility  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism with  civil  liberty,  and  self-relying  improvement. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  our  limits  do  not  at  present  permit 
us  to  enter,  as  we  intended,  on  the  history  of  Ireland.  In  our 
next  we  propose  to  compare  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans with  the  so-called  conquest  of  the  sister  country  by  Henry 
II.  The  results  of  the  former  have  been  peace,  plenty  and  great- 
ness ;  those  of  the  latter  have  been  turbulence,  poverty  and  shame. 
But  as  we  have  hazarded  certain  charges  against  the  Irish  Celtic 
and  catholic  population,  we  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  de- 
livering our  opinion  somewhat  more  fully  on  their  character. 

We  freely  and  with  pleasure  accord  to  them  the  excellencies 
which  we  admitted  to  belong  to  the  upper  classes  of  their  country- 
men. King  David  of  Israel  ranks,  in  power  and  sublimity,  the 
commotions  of  the  sea  with  the  tumults  of  the  people.  The  com- 
bination of  two  elements  so  grand  is  magnificent,  and  bespeaks 
the  true  poet.  Now  the  Irish  peasantry  are  like  the  ocean.  In 
all  the  "  balmier  hours"  of  the  great  deep,  when  its  bosom  heaves 
in  the  sunshine,  and  its  "  moist  lips"  murmur  placidly  on  the 
shore ;  when  we  behold  it 

"  Soothing  the  home- bound  navy's  peaceful  way, 
And  rocking  even  the  fisher's  little  bark 
As  gently  as  a  mother  rocks  her  child;1' 

then  do  we  love  it,  and  could  repose,  like  the  wild  bird,  on  its 
breast.  But  how  treacherous  is  the  sea !  How  obedient  to  every 
breeze,  whether  favorable  or  adverse ;  how  liable  to  storm ;  how 
paaaiTely  subject  to  its  turbulent  arbiter,  the  wind ;  how  terrible, 
Low  uncontrollable  in  its  fury ;  how  "remorseless"  the  "dash"  of  its 
amgry  billows :  how  fatal  the  swell  and  the  sweep  of  its  flood.  The 
toico  of  tho  tempest  bids  it  awake  and  roar,  and  in  vain  do  you 
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say  to  it,  "  peace,  be  still."  Then  do  you  fear  it  and  quake  ex- 
ceedingly; then  do  you  fully  understand  the  poet  when  he  almost 
denounces  the  presumption  of  the  man  who  commits  his  vessel, 
truci  pel  a  go,  to  the  scowling  deep ;  and  you  appreciate  the  daring 
comparison  of  the  devil's  brow  to  the  sea  when  tempest-tost.  It 
is  even  so  with  the  unstable  peasantry  of  the  Emerald  isle.  When 
they  are  quiet  you  cannot  but  love  them,  and  sport  with  them, 
and  feel  that  you  are  almost  one  of  themselves.  They  seem  to 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  glow  of  a  joyous  sun- 
shine. But  you  cannot  trust  them.  The  breath  of  the  dema- 
gogues and  priests  who  rule  them  at  will,  can  bring  the  blackness 
of  darkness  over  the  scene,  and  stir  them  quickly  into  rage  and 
the  wild  revelry  of  tumult.  On  they  roll,  and  foam,  and  dash, 
and  howl,  like  Ocean  in  his  wrath ;  and  while  the  wreck  is  all 
their  own  deed,  it  is  all  confined  to  their  own  domain. 

The  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  accompanied 
by  vindictiveness,  disregard  of  life  and  limb,  addictedness  to  plot- 
ting and  conspiracy,  gregariousness,  credulity,  superstition,  hair- 
brained  wildness,  indolence,  incapacity  of  lengthened  enterprise, 
improvidence,  overreaching,  fondness  of  show,  and  carelessness  of 
comfort. 

We  perceived  from  the  latest  European  intelligence  that  though 
disease  is  fast  disappearing,  and  harvest  affords  the  prospect  of 
plenty  in  Ireland,  outrage  and  blooJguiltiness  are  as  rife  and 
rampant  as  ever.  A  friend,  whose  impartiality  we  suspect, 
calls  this  an  anomaly.  So  he  explains  the  matter,  and  is  silent. 
0,  most  profound  and  satisfactory  explanation !  It  is  only  an 
anomaly,  grand-mamma ;  only  an  anomaly !  Blessings  on  your 
ingenuity,  my  boy,  I  now  understand  it  perfectly.  Yet  we  are 
not  so  easily  contented  as  this  gentleman's  grandam.  It  is  no 
anomaly,  but  the  natural  consequence  and  the  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  truculent  excitability,  revenge,  recklessness  of  precious 
life,  and  dark  confederacy.  True,  murders  are  committed  in 
England.  But  the  murderer  is  there  esteemed  a  common  enemy ; 
he  is  hunted  out  like  a  tiger  or  hyena  from  his  lurking  place ;  he 
is  seized  and  brought  to  judgment,  and  the  execution  of  the  law's 
dread  sentence  scarcely  restrains  the  shout  of  execration  which 
trembles  on  the  lips  of  an  indignant  people.  Or  if  the  proof 
breaks  down  and  the  miscreant  escapes  without  a  clear  vindica- 
tion, he  is  ever  after  avoided  as  a  monster. 

Even  the  common  damned  shun  his  society 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul ! 

But  in  Ireland  he  is  sheltered,  sympathized  with  !  The  peasantry 
are  either  his  accomplices,  or  they  dare  not  drag  the  wretch  to 
justice  because  his  confederates  are  numerous,  strong,  and  as  re- 
gardless of  blood  as  himself.  They  are  gregarious;  they  flock 
and  herd  together,  (do  we  need  any  far-fetched  proof  of  that  id 
America?)  and  good  government  is  esteemed  the  frowning  adver- 
sary of  free-born  Irishmen — an  adversary  whom  they  rejoice  in 
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outwitting,  and  trample  on  with  something  like  a  sense  of  merit* 
It  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  negroes  are  an  inferior  race 
and  that  if  they  were  emancipated,  their  laziness  would  issue  in 
starvation,  or  in  insurrection.  We  do  not  intend  to  pronounce  a 
decision  on  this  question.'  But  even  without  going  to  Ireland  itself 
for  evidence  of  Irish  indolence  and  want  of  enterprise,  we  might 
safely  appeal  to  the  energy  of  free  colored  people  among  ourselves 
and  their  capacity  for  "  getting  along,"  when  compared  with  the 
energy  and  the  resources  of  the  Irish  Celt.  Only  think  under 
what  Mtipathies,  and  restrictions,  and  disabilities  the  colored  man 
labors,  and  his  succeeding  at  all  is  a  wonder.  The  Celt,  however, 
has  a  white  skin,  and  neither  he  nor  his  father  was  ever  a  slave ! 
Yes,  but  there  are  more  kinds  of  servitude  than  one ;  and  he  who 
implicitly  submits  for  life  to  the  direction  of  another,  in  the  most 
momentous  of  all  concerns,  acquires  a  habit  of  dependence  which 
follows  him  into  every  pursuit.  He  has  never  learned  self* 
reliance.  He  is  not  encouraged —  he  is  not  suffered  to  exercise  it ; 
and  therefore  although  he  will  work,  and  work  well,  as  a  servant, 
he  is  a  "  lazy  loon,"  when  at  any  time  he  becomes  his  own  mas- 
ter. This  is  a  characteristic  of  his  demi-savagery ;  and  so  like- 
wise are  those  irregular  bursts  of  wild  enterprize,  which  last  no 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  perpetration  of  a  murder  or  the 
assault  of  a  hostile  faction. 

But  we  will  not  farther  dwell  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  in 
one  word,  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ex- 
pose them  to  be  duped.  Their  susceptibility  of  hatred,  their  vin- 
dictivene3s,  recklessness,  and  love  of  secret  combination  lead  them 
into  wild  and  often  cruel  undertakings,  while  their  greguriousness, 
their  clannishness,  provides  harborage  and  concealment.  Their 
want  of  prudence,  energy  and  self-reliance,  united  to  that  spirit  of 
covetousness  and  overreaching  which  usually  attends  improvi- 
dence—  sui  profusus,  alieni  appetens —  renders  them  greedy  of 
easy  and  rapid  gain,  impatient  of  business,  and  difficult  to  deal 
with  in  the  way  of  trade.  Yet  after  all,  they  are  of  a  noble  stock. 
We  pray  earnestly  for  their  improvement;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  love  we  bear  them,  we  will  never  cease  to  uplift  our  feeblo 
voice  in  their  behalf,  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  dangerous  and 
dishonorable  men  who  agitate  and  mislead  them  for  selfish  ends, 
or  slyly  cajole  them  with  false  and  fulsome  praise,  in  order  to 
turn  the  scale  of  victory  in  a  party  struggle. 


EPIGRAM. 


A  wight,  who  sought  a  berth  for  many  a  year, 

Sought  for  it  where  our  journalists  to  wise  meant 

It  might  be  found,  but  only  found,  O  dear ! 

A  wadding,  death  and  mod  ft  advertisement ! 

C.  M.  N. 
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THE  OUTCAST. 


BT  ELIZABETH  O.  BABBEB. 


A  church1!  pillared  porch  within, 
Sat  a  child  of  want  and  sin. 
See  her  brow!  long  years  of  care 
Have  traced  their  tearful  impress  there. 
Tattered  garments,  thin  and  old, 
Strove  she  round  her  form  to  fold; 
8bivering  in  the  wintry  air 
Sat  the  city's  outcast  there. 

While  the  chimes  pealed  long  and  loud, 
Gathered  in  a  mingled  crowd, 
Young  and  old,  the  sad  and  gay, 
Thronged  the  stately  church  that  day. 
Some  with  cold  suspicious  eye, 
Passed  the  homeless  wanderer  by, 
Tkef  had  sought  the  home  of  prayer 
What  sought  **«,  the  outcast,  there. 

BsjnntT)  with  averted  eye, 
Passed  her  suffering  sister  by, 
Beauty,  decked  with  gems  and  gold, 
Wrapped  in  many  a  silken  fold— - 
Of  her  garments  rich  and  rare, 
Guarding  from  the  chilling  air; 
Even  her  foot  trod  daintily 
As  she  passed  the  outcast  by. 

•  Lady,  bend  thy  jewelled  ear, 
Pause  the  whispered  tale  to  hear, 
Look  upon  thy  sister,  now, 
Once,  a  mother  from  htr  brow. 
Parting  bnck  the  silken  hair, 
Fondly  praised  her  beauty  rare. 
Lady,  wilt  thou  ever  be, 
In  the  future,  such  as  she? 

"  Ye,  in  years  and  sin  grown  gray, 
Have  ye  sought  this  spot — to  pray ! 
Pause  and  think,  oh !  man  of  sin, 
Ere  ye  pass  these  doors  within. 
Will  your  heartless  prayer  alone, 
For  a  life  of  guilt  atone  ? 
For  the  treasured  wealth  of  years 
Ye  have  won  'mid  orphan's  tears, 

"  From  your  sister  in  distress, 
From  whose  hands  ye  strove  to  press 
More  and  more  of  weary  toil — 
Labors  by  the  midnight  oil — 
For  yourself,  new  gain,  to  win — 
Mark  this  face  so  pale  and  thin, 
Sunken,  worn  with  grief  and  care, 
These,  all  these  your  deeds  declare. 


"  Haughty  manhood,  young  and  proed 
As  ye  mingle  in  the  crowd, 
Turn  not,  in  thy  scornful  pride, 
From  the  trembler  at  thy  side. 
Pure  and  iunocent  was  she, 
Till  thy  brother,  heartlessly 
Won  her  from  her  home  away, 
Made  her  what  she  is  to-day. 

"  Priest,  in  robes  of  office  drest, 
Wilt  lAsn,  pass  her  with  the  rest? 
Minister  of  Him  who  came 
Bearing  all  our  guilt  and  shame, 
He,  who  sinful  Mary's  tears. 
Looked  upon,  and  soothed  ber  fears, 
Wilt  thou  pass  this  outcast  by, 
With  a  cold  averted  eye." 

One,  a  widow,  worn  and  pale, 

Drew  aside  ber  sable  veil, 

Looked  with  sorrow's  tearful  eye 

On  the  outcast,  pityingly; 

Then  her  mite  bestowed,  and  passed,  * 

While  the  wanderer's  tears  fell  fast, 

"  Heaven"  she  cried,  "shall  bless  toy  deed, 

Help  thee,  in  thine  utmost  need." 

One,  a  sweet,  and  fair-haired  child, 
Close  behind,  came  by  and  smiled, 
Saw  her  tears,  with  wondering  eyes, 
Stopped  and  gazed  in  sad  surprise. 
With  her  accents  infantile, 
8trove  her  sorrow  to  beguile. 
"Child"  she  sighed,  '*  in  days  gone  by, 
Innocent  as  thou  was  I." 

When  the  crowd  had  passed  away, 
Through  the  twilight  chill  and  gray 
Stole  the  outcast  in  alone. 
Kneeling  on  the  cold,  damp  stone; 
Bowed  with  guilt  of  bye  gone  years, 
Pleading  there  with  sighs  and  tears, 
Till  the  r'  still  small  voice"  from  Heaven, 
Spoke  her  sins,  her  guilt  forgiven. 

Morn  beamed  forth  its  brightest  amis, 
Stole  through  stately  arch  and  aisle, 
Woke  the  world  without  again, 
Some  to  joy,  and  some  to  pain. 
Some  to  gladness  or  to  care, 
All,  life's  varied  scenes  to  share. 
But  the  outcast's  weary  eyes, 
Opened  upon  Paradise ! 


Yes,  in  sorrow's  furnace  tried, 
Then  her  spirit  purified, 
Guarded  by  an  angel  band, 
Gained  that  bright  and  better  land, 
Far  beyond  the  starry  skies 
Where  that  glorious  temple  lies, 
Faintly  typified  below, 
Where  her  tears  no  more  shall  flow. 
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A  NOVEL  WRIT,  A  TRUE  STORY. 
Before  Samuel  WlCheler,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

nehemiah  hodges,       j       There  were  some  strange  emotions  in 

ad*  '       (   my  mind  when  I  put  down  in  my  reg- 

john  naylor.  )    ister  the  title  of  that  suit ;  and  though 

many  years  have  rolled  away  since 
that  time,  yet  even  now  I  cannot  turn  to  the  page  where  that  suit 
is  entered  and  look  at  the  faded  writing  without  a  sigh  and  a  smile. 
It  was  my  first  suit  at  law ;  and  I  was  as  proud  of  it  as  I  had  been 
of  rny  first  suit  of  coat  and  trowsers  twenty  years  before.  It  was 
the  first  opportunity  in  which  Hannibal  Manning,  attorney  at  law, 
was  to  undertake  the  cause  of  his  fellow  man.  In  that  suit  I  was 
to  try  my  new-fledged  powers ;  and,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  was  to 
show  such  a  knowledge  of  principles,  such  familiarity  with  de- 
cisions, such  skill  in  cross-examination,  and  such  eloquence  in 
"  summing  up,"  as  to  astonish  the  opposing  counsel,  carry  the  jus- 
tice's decision  by  storm,  obtain  a  judgment  for  my  client,  and, 
better  than  all,  spread  my  fame  for  legal  ability  throughout  t£e 

village  of  C ,  and  the  adjoining  country.     When,  therefore,  I 

had  entered  the  title  of  this  cause  on  the  unsoiled  page  of  my  new 
Register,  and  had  carefully  indexed  it  under  letter  H,  with  an  ac- 
curate reference  to  page  1,  (as  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
it !)  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  taken  a  very  considerable*  step 
towards  the  summit  of  professional  success ;  and  I  felt,  as  divines 
say,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  responsibility.  True, 
the  suit  was  not  a  great  matter,  as  it  was  brought  for  the  damages 
done  by  one  of  Mr.  Hodge's  hogs  to  a  few  stunted  cabbages,  which 
grew  in  what  Mr.  Naylor  called  his  garden.  But  it  was  enough 
that  it  was  a  suit;  and  that  I  was  the  attorney  for  the  defendant. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  causes  involving  import- 
ant principles  as  well  as  large  amounts  of  property;  but  1  have 
never  felt  my  responsibility  so  heavily  as  when  retained  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Hodge's  trespassing  hog.  And  though,  like  others,  I  have, 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  lost  causes  in  which  I  believed,  from  my 
heart,  that  my  clients  were  in  the  right,  and  have  suffered  all  the 
consequent  mortification,  which  none  but  the  lawyer  can  feel ;  yet 
I  have  never  been  so  deeply  chagrined  as  when  on  that  same  first 
paoe  of  my  register,  I  wrote :  "  Judgment  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tiff, for  86.72  damages,  95.50  costs."  The  doctor  whose  first  pa- 
tient has  died,  and  the  clergyman  whose  first  audience  have  snored 
will  understand  part  of  my  feelings,  but  not  the  whole,  as  I  shall 
eadeavor  to  show. 

I  bad  spent  my  clerkship  in  a  city  office,  in  which  a  very  exten- 
sive law  business  wae  done.  On  my  admission  to  the  bar  I  had 
moved  Co  tbe  village  of  C,  a  small  country  town  in  this  state. 
There  I  bad  hired  an  office,  put  into  it  a  few  chairs  and  a  t\W^> 
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and  my  small  library,  and  was  waiting  for  clients,  like  a  spider 
for  flies.  Over  the  door,  in  all  the  glitter  of  new  gilding,  hung  a 
sign,  bearing  my  name  and  occupation.  It  was  made  by  a  country 
artist,  and  of  course  he  had  painted  all  the  N.'s  (of  which  there 
are  not  a  few  in  my  name)  in  reverse ;  preferring,  unlike  a  good 
herald,  the  bend  sinister  to  the  bend  dexter. 

It  was  in  this  office  that  I  was  quietly  sitting  one  4&fternoon, 
when  Mr.  Hodges  entered,  a  plain,  country  farmer.  Now,  thought 
I,  for  my  first  suit,  perhaps  a  cause  in  equity,  which  I  can  bequeath 
to  my  children.  My  hopes  fell,  however,  when  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Hodges  had  been  sued  before  a  justice,  for  trespasses  committed 
by  his  hog;  and  that  this  was  the  suit  in  which  he  wished  my 
services.  But  small  suits  lead  to  greater;  so  after  spending  half 
an  hour  in  looking  over  authorities  on  the  subject  of  tresspass,  I 
took  a  few  books,  and  set  out  with  Mr.  Hodges  in  his  wagon  for 
the  justice's  house.  I  had  never  attended  a  justice's  court,  and 
pleased  myself,  as  we  rode,  by  fancying  how  gracefully,  in  these 
courts,  the  dignity  of  the  bench  must  be  blended  with  the  cour- 
tesies of  social  life. 

We  found  quite  a  crowd  at  squire  Wheeler's,  waiting  for  the 
squire,  who  was  in  the  corn-field.  He  soon  however  laid  down 
the  hoe,  and  came  in  to  lay  down  the  law,  telling  the  crowd,  a* 
he*  passed,  "  Court's  going  to  open,  boys."  As  the  parties  and 
the  spectators  assembled,  I  saw  that  the  suit  arose  from  spite  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  was  brought  for  annoyance.  And  a  better 
man  to  conduct  it  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  found  than  squire 
Hawks,  the  plaintiff's  counsel ;  a  man  of  some  legal  learning,  more 
shrewd  sense,  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  impudence;  with  a 
fund  of  dry  humor,  concealed  under  an  immovable  countenance. 
His  word  withal,  was  law  to  the  justice,  a  stupid,  muddle-headed 
man,  not  wanting  in  conceit  and  obstinacy. 

The  parties  were  called,  and  the  case  opened.  Piggy's  tres- 
passes were  quite  clearly  proved,  and  some  small  value  set  on  the 
cabbages.  I  had  intended  to  answer  all  this  by  calling  the  plain- 
tiff's son  as  a  witness,  who  had,  in  fact,  enticed  PifTgT  with  ears 
of  corn  into  his  father's  garden,  and  then  had  nearly  Killed  the  an- 
imal in  driving  it  out.  But  to  my  utter  astonishment,  squire 
Hawk's  insisted  that  it  was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  to 
make  a  son  testify  against  his  father.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  at- 
tempted to  oppose  him.  He  poured  out  a  torrent  of  words  which 
overwhelmed  the  staring  open-mouthed  justice.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
44  has  the  counsel  never  read  his  Bible,  that  good  book,  where  it 
says,  way  over  in  the  back  part  of  it,  4  honor  your  father  and  mo- 
ther,' your  honor?  And  sir,  how  can  a  son  honor  his  father  and 
testify  against  him,  sir.  No  sir.  Such  doctrines  may  do  for  the 
city,  but  let  not  the  gentleman  bring  them  into  the  country,  where 
the  birds  sing  on  the  trees,  and  the  lambkins  shake  their  woolrj 
tails  on  the  hills,  sir."  It  was  too  much.  I  erew  vexed.  Did  he 
think  me  a  fool,  or  was  he  one  himself?  I  Tost  patience,  ud  sT 
course  lost  ground.    The  testimony  was  rejected. 
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But  the  counsel  had  yet  a  ckef-d*osuvre.  It  may  not  be  known 
to  all  my  readers,  that  when  a  document  in  the  possession  of  a 
witness,  is  needed  in  court  as  evidence,  the  witness  is  command- 
ed by  a  writ  called  subpoena  duces  tecum,  to  bring  it  with  him  into 
court.  This  suggested  a  brilliant  thought  to  squire  Hawks,  and 
he  thus  continued,  "  If,  your  honor,  we  had  this  hog,  we  should 
make  a  jprofert  in  curiam,  which  means,  produce  the  critter  in 
court,  but  as  we  have  not,  your  honor  must  issue  a  writ  of  subpoena 
duces  tecum  pot  cum,  and  make  the  witness  on  the  stand  forthwith 
bring  the  hog  into  court."  I  was  thunderstruck,  and  rose  to  re- 
monstrate. But  it  was  in  vain.  He  assured  the  justice  that  it 
was  a  writ  of  right,  provided  for  in  Magna  Charta,  and  authorised 
by  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

44  But  squire,"  said  the  bewildered  justice,  u  perhaps  the  hog 
won't  come." 

44  Sir,"  replied  squire  Hawks,  <4  Shall  hogs  trespass  in  their 
neighbors'  gardens,  trampling  on  all  the  tender  feelings  of  human- 
ity, and  then  refuse  to  come  into  court.  No  sir.  As  Lord  Coke 
says,  cessante  causa  cessat  effect  us,  which  for  the  benefit  of  my 
young  friend  on  the  opposite  side,  I  will  translate ;  the  hog  that 
can  come  and  won't  come,  must  be  made  to  come." 

44  Well  squire"  rejoined  the  half-puzzled  justice,  4<  if  you  say  so, 
so  it  must  be;  but  we'll  adjourn  to  the  wood-house,  cause  my  wife 
would  *4s'peeny"  the  hog  out  of  this  here  room,  quicker  than  I 
could  4I  s'peeny"  it  in,  a  plaguey  sight." 

•*  I'll  be  blamed,"  here  exclaimed  my  client,  who  by  no  means 
relished  the  proposition  of  catching  his  hog.  "  I'll  be  blamed,  if 
any  body  shall  touch  my  hogs  with  a  "  dusy  stickum,"  least  of  all 
that  feller,"  shaking  his  fist  at  the  witness,  who,  it  seemed,  sided 
with  the  plaintiff. 

44  Sir"  said  squire  Hawks  to  the  justice,  in  his  most  solemn  man- 
ner, "  I  warn  the  defendant  against  resisting  the  law,  and  I  call  on 
the  court  to  protect  itself  from  contempt." 

Rather  hard  work,  I  thought  to  myself,  but  I  found  it  was  use- 
less to  say  anything.  The  writ  was  duly  made  out  and  signed, 
commanding  the  witness  to  bring  with  him  into  court  "  a  certain 
four-logged  animal,  or  quadruped,  commonly  called  a  hog,  or  pig, 
of  a  white  color,  with  three  notches  in  the  left  ear." 

44  But  squire  Hawks"  said  the  witness,  "  how  am  I  to  catch  the 
cussed  critter?" 

44  What!"  answered  the  squire  with  apparent  astonishment, 
44  have  you  been  constable,  and  don't  know  how  to  make  an  arrest  ? 
Put  your  hand  on  him  and  read  over  the  writ ;  and  if  he  resists 
call  the  posse  comitatus.  And  now,  your  honor,  I  move  that  the 
court  adjourn  to  help  the  witness  to  catch  the  hog." 

OH*  we  went,  justice,  parties,  counsel,  witness  and  spectators; 
my  client  grumbling  that  he'd  "  rather  have  paid  for  all  the  darned 
cabbages,  than  to  have  'em  chase  his  best  hog  with  a  dusy  stick- 
vn ;"  myself,  crest  fallen  and  quite  ridden  over  by  the  authorita- 
fira  language  of  squire  Hawks ;  and  this  last  person  with  a  contv- 
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tenance  as  composed  and  grave  as  if  he  were  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal.  1  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  think 
of  him. 

The  hog-yard  of  Mr.  Hodges  was  not  so  large  as  to  discourage 
the  attempt  to  catch  the  animal,  nor  so  small  as  to  render  it  an 
easy  task.  When  I  arrived  there,  the  witness  had  commenced  op- 
erations. With  his  coat  off  and  the  subpana  carefully  held  aloft 
in  his  left  hand,  he  was  in  full  chase  around  the  yard  after  the 
porker.  Once  having  caught  the  animal  by  the  tail,  he  tried  to 
41  sarve  the  s'peeny ;"  but  his  hold  was  not  firm,  and  before  he 
could  read  a  word,  Piggy  was  off;  apparently  not  liking  a  "  seizin 
in  tail."  The  ground  was  slippery,  and  four  legs  were  better  than 
two ;  still  by  a  desperate  effort  he  was  at  last  able  to  seize  the 
squealing  animal  by  the  ear.  In  this  position,  hog  and  witness, 
both  at  full  speed,  he  began  to  read  the  writ;  disjointed  fragments 
of  which  reached  our  ears  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
grunts  and  squeals;  *'by  authority"  —  "commanded" — "bring 
with  you."  But  it  was  an  unlucky  day  for  the  witness.  Piggy 
finding  that  he  was  in  the  hand  of  the  law,  determined  to  surren- 
der, and  therefore  came  at  once  to  a  stand.  This  sudden  submis- 
sion however  was  what  our  witness  was  not  prepared  for.  The 
opposing  forces  of  his  speed  and  Piggy's  firmness,  produced  a 
rapid  circular  motion  of  which  Piggy's  ear  was  the  centre;  and, 
added  to  the  slipperiness  of  the  mud,  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
just  at  the  words  "  a  certain  four-legged  animal." 

The  scene  was  ludicrous  beyond  description.  I  laughed  in  spite 
of  my  vexation,  and  farmer  Hodges,  whose  anger  had  been  rising 
higher  every  moment,  at  this  invasion  of  his  piggery  burst  into  a 
hearty  roar  of  laughter  which  banished  half  his  ill  will  against 
neighbor  Naylor.  But  squire  Hawks  did  not  even  smile.  Not  the 
least  twinkle  of  the  eye,  not  the  slightest  curl  of  the  lip  showed 
that  he  saw  any  thing  laughable  in  the  performance.  Even  when 
the  witness,  slowly  picking  himself  up  from  the  ground,  wiped  off 
the  mud  from  his  face,  and  from  the  "  s'peeny,"  and  with  a  piteous 
and  imploring  look  said,  "  squire,  don't  you  think  we  want  the 
posse  com  tart  us?"  even  then,  with  the  same  unmoved  face,  the 
squire  coolly  replied  that  he  thought  they  did. 

But  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  subse- 
quent means  taken  to  u  sarve  the  s'peeny :"  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
when,  about  an  hour  after,  the  court  re-opened,  Piggy  was  brought 
in  by  four  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  witness,  surrounded  by 
all  the  neighborhood,  whom  the  noise  had  drawn  together. to  see 
this  new  judicial  proceeding.  Piggy,  though  overthrown  (they 
carried  him  by  his  legs)  was  not  conquered,  and  protested  by  fre- 
quent struggles  and  constant  squeals  against  this  invasion  of  bis 
personal  rights.  But  force  carried  the  day,  and  the  '*  dusy  stick- 
um"  had  to  be  obeyed. 

The  witness  again  took  the  stand,  and  testified  (as  well  as  ha 
could  with  Piggy's  interruptions)  that  this  was  the  identical  ani- 
mal which  broke  into  Mr.  Naylor's  garden  and  destroyed  his  ca>* 
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bages.  Squire  Hawks  then  said  that  he  would  submit  the  case 
without  argument:  "  the  justice  himself —  squeal  — "  could  see" 
— squeal  — "  what  devastation  and  destruction"  —  sque  —  sque — 
sque —  sque-e-e-al — "such  an  unruly" — a  violent  kicking  from 
Piggy — (hold  him  still,  Jim,  mind  the  "  dusy-stickum")  "  animal 
would  make." 

I  rose  to  reply.  I  was  indignant  and  vexed,  vexed  at  squire 
Hawks  for  his  conduct,  and  at  myself  for  having  been  betrayed 
into  laughing  at  the  performances.  I  was  determined  to  hold  up 
his  course  to  the  scorn  which  it  deserved,  and  teach  him  to  respect 
the  dignity  of  the  law.  I  would  show  the  court  that  though  the 
case  was  small,  principles  were  great.  I  commenced  in  a  strain 
corresponding  to  these  feelings ;  and  making  myself  heard  as  well 
as  I  could,  insisted  that  the  animal  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
room.  Whether  Piggy's  struggles  at  this  point  become  unrestrain- 
able,  or  whether  there  was  some  understanding  among  his  guar- 
dians, I  cannot  say,  but  just  then,  in  the  mitlst  of  one  of  my  finest 
periods,  he  broke  loose  and  darted  for  the  door.  Unfortunately  I 
stood  in  the  way;  and  before  I  could  avoid  him,  I  found  myself 
flat  upon  the  ground  with  my  hand  extended  upwards  in  a  most 
eloquent  gesture. 

Solventur  risu  tabula.  I  did  not  resume  my  speech,  but  hur- 
ried from  the  house,  vowing  that  I  never  would  appear  before  a 
country  justice  again,  where  there  was  a  hog  in  the  case. 

This  was  all  many  years  ago ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  from  Hawks,  in  our  many  hearty  laughs  over  that  day's 
doings,  (for  he  can  laugh  and  heartily  too)  whether  I  am  indebted 
lo  his  waggery  for  my  overthrow.     He  always  evades  the  question. 


TO  JESSY,  ON  COMPLETING  HER  FIRST  YEAR. 

BY  C.  M.  N. 

I. 

A  year  bath  fled  since  first  thine  eyes 

Were  opened  on  this  earthly  scene, 
And  like  a  land  of  sunny  skies, 

And  fields  of  pure,  unfading  green, 
This  changing  world  hath  been  to  thee. 
Would  that  it  raurht  for  ever  be 

As  bright  and  beautiful  as  now! 
Bat  yet  a  little  while  and  care 

Will  set  its  seal  upon  that  brow, 
And  time  will  write  its  wrinkles  there, 

And  tears  will  dim  that  eye  of  blue — 
Not  tears  of  short  and  outward  pain— 

Bat  soch  at  flow  for  friends  untrue, 
Aad  flattering  hopes  pursued  in  vain ! 
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li. 

Aye !  little  dreams  the  joyous  child, 

That  prattles  on  a  mother's  knee, 
How  scenes,  that  on  life's  moraine  smiled, 

May  change  ere  evening  mournfully ! 
But  be  can  tell,  whose  heart  hath  tried 
The  perils  of  that  treacherous  tide 

On  which  the  child  of  earth  is  cast, 
To  wander,  like  a  fragile  bark 

Adrift  upoo  the  ocean  vast, 
When  daylight  yields  to  storm  and  dark, 

And  bosoms  yearn  for  happy  homes, 
And  friendly  arms  outstretched  to  sive, 

As  often  as  the  tempest  comes, 
Athwart  the  gleaming,  rubbing  wave. 

III. 

Why  is  it  that  thy  loveliness, 

With  lovelier  innocence  combined, 
Should  thus  recall  the  deep  distress, 

And  faithlessness  of  human  kind  f 
Tis  as  the  warbling  of  a  bird, — 
When  by  the  bowed-down  captive  heard, 

Or  him  who  on  the  couch  of  pain, 
With  prostrate  powers  hath  long  been  laid,- 

Brings  to  his  memory  again, 
The  joys  that  offered  not  to  fade 

Till  folly  withered  manhood's  strength, 
And  treachery  smote  his  spirit  down, 

And  dark  despondency  at  length 
Proclaimed  they  were  for  ever  flown ! 

IV. 

But,  dark  despondency,  away  1 

The  gloomiest  hour  precedes  the  dawn;   * 
Trouble  that  overcast  our  day 

Hath  vanished  at  the  voice  of  morn ; 
Friends  have  arisen  to  cheer  our  soul, 
Restore  the  peace  that  error  stole, 

And  chase  away  the  deadly  feeling 
That  man,  concentrated  in  self, 

No  glimpse  of  nobleness  revealing, 
Reserves  his  homage  all  for  pelf! 

Yes !  mortal  life,  with  all  its  ills, 
Is  better,  child,  than  I  may  deem; 

Even  my  lone  bosom  sometimes  thrills, 
And  oft  mine  eyes  with  rapture  gleam* 
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V. 

And  it  there  not  a  Friend  who  cleaves 

More  closely  than  a  brother  to  as, 
Who,  once  he  owns  as,  never  leave* , 

Though  foes  and  follies  would  undo  as, 
Who  bears  w*ith  all  our  heedlessness, 
And  waiting  stands  to  save  and  bless? 

Are  there  not  rajs  of  hoped  for  glory 
Piercing  the  void  twixt  earth  and  heaven, 

Telling  below  the  enchanting  story 
Of  foil  and  endless  triumph  given. 

To  white  robed  conquerors  on  hit h, 
Who  fought  and  won  in  faithful  strife, 

And  now,  'mid  splendors  of  the  sky, 
Quaff  gladness  from  the  fount  of  life  Y 

VI. 

Tea!  clinging  fond  one,  yes!  there  be, 

In  that  high  kingdom,  all  whose  sons 
And  all  whose  daughters,  like  to  thee 

In  humble  trust,  now  sit  on  thrones, 
And  reign,  while  subject  to  that  Woid— 
Of  kings  the  king,  of  lords  the  lord. 

Then  for  thee,  dear  and  cherished  thing! 
We  would  not  bode  of  ill,  but  rather 

Far  from  thy  path  all  sorrows  fling, 
And  blessings  all  around  it  gather, 

As  upward,  like  the  morning  light. 
It  guides  thee,  brightening  on  for  aye, 

Till,  in  the  sanctuary's  height, 
It  merges  into  perfect  day! 

VII. 

Some  souls  there  are  of  perverse  mold, 

Whom  all  things  others  love  annoy, 
Whose  drear  and  sullen  coarse  runs  cold 

Beneath  the  light  of  love  and  joy — 
As  desert  torrents  sunbeams  meet, 
Yet  tarry  not  to  prove  their  heat! 

Bat  thou,  if  thou  inheritest 
The  heart  and  soul  ol  those  who  own  thee, 

Shalt  live  to  render  others  blest, 
And  feel  their  blessing  retl  upon  thee. 

And  now  I  pray  that,  born  anew, 
Thou  may'st,  through  womanhood  and  age, 

That  heavenly  beauty  show,  whose  hue 
Still  freshens  on  life's  pilgrimage, 

Till,  crowned  above  with  honors  doe, 
TjKm  dost  in  deathless  songs  engage. 

ry  1S47. 
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D'AUBIGNE'S  CROMWELL. 

The  Protector,  a  Vindication:  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aobign6,  D.  D. 

In  all  the  great  and  stirring  periods  of  the  world's  history  there 
have  been  leading  men,  whose  character  has  remained,  through 
many  years  of  doubt  and  disputation,  a  problem  for  impartial  his- 
torians to  solve.  The  very  prominence  of  such  individuals  in  the 
revolutions  of  states  and  churches,  instead  of  rendering  their  lives 
more  intelligible,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  motives  more  cer- 
tain—  as  it  ought  if  society  were  perfect — has  raised  up  so 
many  conflicting  opinions,  and  excited  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
feelings  of  adverse  parlies,  that  the  truth  may  lie  concealed  for 
generations  under  the  rubbish  which  has  been  cast  over  it  during 
the  general  commotion.  While  the  commotion  lasted,  the  ele- 
ments of  society  were  so  turbid  that  reality  could  not  be  discerned 
through  their  medium,  and  after  the  establishment  of  a  calm,  truth 
still  was  overlaid  by  the  deposits  which  resulted  from  their  sub- 
sidence. This  fate  has  chiefly  attended  the  great  actors  in  the 
work  of  important  political  or  ecclesiastical  change,  because  their 
position  was  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation,  and  exposed  them  most 
of  all  to  the  darkening  and  disturbing  influence  of  opposing  masses. 

Time,  however,  which  blackens  and  consames,  in  its  long 
course,  the  work  even  of  great  men's  hands,  has  a  different  effect 
on  their  character  if  it  be  composed  of  really  enduring  materials. 
Hence  the  character  of  such  men  as  Caesar  and  Constantine  is  now 
well  ascertained.  Party  feeling  with  respect  to  them  has  had 
time  to  fade  away.  The  incense  cloud  of  flatterers  and  the  vol- 
canic breath  of  adversaries  have  alike  vanished,  and  the  individu- 
als, as  they  actually  were,  now  stand  fonh  to  our  inspection, 
through  the  vista  of  ages.  There  is  no  longer  an  Antony  to  dis- 
pute the  ambition  of  the  first  heathen  emperor  of  Rome,  nor  a 
Eusebius  to  invest  his  first  Christian  successor  with  a  direct  theo- 
cratic commission  from  on  high.  The  actual  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine to  Christianity,  is  yet  problematical,  and  its  uncertainty 
affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extraordinary  intensity  which 
the  religious  element  imparts  to  human  prejudice.  This  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 

But  when  we  descend  to  times  nearer  our  own,  we  immediately 
experience  the  distorting  power  of  still  living  and  active  impres- 
sions. The  storms  which  agitated  the  political  or  polemical  atmo- 
sphere and  waters  may  have  ceased  to  rage ;  but  there  is  still  a 
rack  in  the  sky  and  a  roll  on  the  deep ;  so  that  we  cannot  make 
our  observations  with  full  precision  and  steadiness.  Napoleon,  for 
example,  is  still  the  idol  of  one  great  party,  and  the  execration  of 
another.  His  military  genius  is  the  only  point  on  which  all  are 
agreed.    George  the  Third  of  England  is  almost  worshipped  by 
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one  set  of  men  as  a  saint,  and  by  another  denounced  as  a  bigot 
and  a  despot.  His  true  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  Louis 
Philippe  is  regarded  by  multitudes  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  great- 
est of  rnonarchs,  while  he  is  scorned  by  immense  numbers  even  of 
his  own  subjects  as  a  mere  intriguer.  Daniel  O'Connell  is  hailed 
by  the  catholics  of  Ireland  and  many  others  as  the  liberator  of 
his  country,  and  t'ae  worthy  recipient  of  the  mantle  of  Grattan, 
while  he  is  branded  by  thousands  as  having  attained  the  bad  emi- 
nence of  the  Prince  of  Knaves.  But  we  need  not  multiply  exam- 
ples. The  truth  which  we  would  illustrate  is  one  of  the  most 
trite ;  although,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  so  frequently 
overlooked,  that  its  repetition  and  enforcement  are  not  only  excusa- 
ble but  a  duty. 

Of  all  historical  characters,  however,  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking.  Its  various  features  were 
believed  to  have  been  unalterably. fixed.  His  abilities  as  a  soldier 
and  a  sovereign  —  for  he  was  a  sovereign  —  have  long  been  freely 
allowed.  England  was  never  more  respected  than  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  no  man  better  deseives  a  place  in  the  gallery  of 
her  rulers,  with  whose  statues  her  new  legislative  halls  are  being 
at  present  adorned.  But  on  the  other  hand  his  consummate  hypoc- 
risy was  supposed  to  be  equally  certain.  For  about  two  hundred 
years  its  existence  was  as  little  doubted  as  that  of  the  wart  upon  his 
nose.  Charles  the  First,  the  man  Charles  Stuart,  as  the  Round- 
heads called  him,  was  canonized  as  a  martyr,  and  his  successful 
opponent  stigmatized  as  a  pharisee,  and  a  conscience-haunted  mur- 
derer. Now,  however,  the  tables  have  been  turned,  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  have  been  dispelled  ;  the  structure  of  truth, 
Like  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  has  been  excavated  from  the  overlying 
debris  of  fiery  convulsion,  and  the  regicide  is  excused,  if  not  abso- 
lutely justified  in  his  deed,  while  the  canonization  of  the  saint  goes 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  that  churches  are  not  infallible.  Or  at 
all  events,  if  the  Church  of  England  still  holds  Charles  as  a  martyr, 
and  loyally  celebrates  the  restoration  of  his  piofiigate  son,  she  will 
probably  now  admit  that  Cromwell  was  sincere,  and  only  misled 
by  not  realizing  the  fiction  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  do  no 
wrong! 

The  complete  vindication  of  the  Protector  we  owe  to  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Doctor  Merle  D'Aubigne's  book  originated  in  p.  review 
of  the  English  author;  and  we  think  that  had  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation  consulted  his  own  fame  more  than  the  interests  of 
truth,  he  would  either  have  contented  himself  with  a  mere  review, 
or  bestowed  more  labor  upon  his  task,  if  he  found  that  a  treatise  was 
necessary.  The  work  before  us  is  scarcely  worthy  of  D'Aubigne's 
reputation.  It  possesses  neither  the  eloquence  nor  the  pointed 
clearness  of  his  history.  Had  Mr.  Carlyle's  book  not  preceded  it,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  caused  a  sensation ;  although  it  might 
not  haTe  silenced  the  gainsay er ;  but  coming  after  the  English- 
man's work,  it  is  asset  pen  de  chose.  Let  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne 
beware  of  book-making.    Let  him  see  that  his  publisher  does  nQt 
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make  merchandize  of  his  well-earned  renown.  Let  him  fully 
elaborate  all  his  topics,  and  never  do  any  thing  hastily  or  superfi- 
cially. For  this  once  his  name  and  his  coincidence  in  opinion 
with  Carlyle  will  do  much  toward  the  vindication  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Indeed  the  question  seems  already  set  at  rest,  and  D'Au- 
bigne  may  fairly  claim  a  share  of  the  merit.  Yet  that  share  is  but 
small.  He  has  only  verified  the  experiment  which  was  made  and 
established  by  another  investigator. 

And  how  is  it  thnt  Cromwell  has  been  so  long  and  so  grievously 
misrepresented  ?  That  he  should  always  have  been  calumniated 
by  the  royalist  party,  and  especially  after  they  had  prevailed,  and 
Charles  the  Second  was  seated  on  the  throne,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  that  the  impression  of  his  wickedness  and  hypoc- 
risy should  have  been  so  deep  and  universal,  is  astonishing. 
That  the  licentious  courtiers  and  venal  authors  of  the  merry 
monarch's  reign  should  have  bespattered  with  their  ribaldry  the 
character  of  a  whole  class  of  pious  men,  and  particularly  of  their 
chief,  is  most  natural.  The  opposition  between  the  two  parties, 
the  struggles  in  which  they  had  so  recently  been  engaged,  and 
the  recollection  of  defeat  inflicted  on  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves possessed  of  all  the  valor  and  military  skill  in  the  nation, 
by  men  whose  very  profession  of  religion  was  supposed  to  imply 
fanaticism  and  cowardice — these  rendered  slander  and  abuse  ine- 
vitable. But  that  for  so  long  a  space  thereafter,  both  Christians 
and  men  of  the  world  —  both  the  pious  and  the  profane  —  should 
have  united  in  looking  upon  Cromwell  as  an  able  and  ambitious 
impostor,  as  assuming  the  cloak  of  sanctity  for  the  purpose  of  rul- 
ing a  powerful  section  of  the  people,  of  chastising  by  their  means 
the  insolent  cavaliers,  of  seizing  the  supreme  power,  and  of  vindi- 
cating atrocious  crimes  —  this  is  so  strange  that  we  must  seek  the 
explanation  of  it  in  some  other  causes  than  the  simple  misstate* 
ments  of  contemporary  and  immediately  subsequent  party  histo- 
rians. The  mere  commotions  of  opposition,  the  obscuration  there- 
by occasioned,  and  the  uncertainty  succeed irg  their  settlement, 
will  not  account  for  an  error  so  palpable  and  so  prevalent.  No ; 
we  recognize  in  this  phenomenon  the  presence  of  a  religious  ele- 
ment— of  that  ecclesiastical  evil  spirit  which  still  haunts  the  memo- 
ry of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  from  which  that  of  Knox  was  not 
free  even  in  bis  own  country — the  most  reformed  in  Europe — till 
M'Crie  published  his  triumphant  vindication.  There  is  something 
in  sectarian  animosity  which  is  far  more  inveterate  than  even  the 
bitterness  of  politics,  and  which  shrinks  not  from  the  use  of  any 
means,  however  nefarious,  of  discomfiting  an  opponent.  When 
arguments  fail,  physical  force  is  called  in;  and  when  that  too  it 
found  unavailing,  falsehood  and  calumny  are  slipped,  like  hell- 
hounds, to  mangle  the  reputation  of  those  who  have  truth  and 
justice  on  their  side.  We  believe  in  Satanic  agency.  The 
machinations  of  the  devil  and  his  personality  are  not  mere  meta- 
phors.   They  are  realities.    Somehow  or  other  he  it  able  to  infra- 
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ence  the  minds  and  direct  the  actions  of  human  beings  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  dark  and  malevolent  designs.  The  object 
of  true  religion  is  to  destroy  his  works,  and  disturb  his  reign,  and 
overthrow  his  kingdom.  Hence  he  is  peculiarly  energetic  and  in- 
defatigable in  his  hostility  to  that  power,  and  appears  to  exalt  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  arming  of  sect  against  sect.  His  motto 
is  Divid*  *?  satpera.  The  hearts  of  a  priesthood  are  those  keys  to 
his  enemy's  position  which  he  strives  to  make  himself  master  of. 
His  favorite  battle-ground  is  the  church  itself;  and  the  best  ex- 
planation we  can  give  of  the  peculiar  and  enormous  intensity  of 
ecclesiastical  asperity  and  sectarian  animosity,  is  the  peculiar 
agency  of  the  great  adversary  of  truth  and  virtue.  Whether  this 
be  accepted  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  ecclesiastical  misrepresentation  is  the 
unscrupulous,  shameless,  brazen-faced,  enduring,  of  all.  Its 
are  made  so  positively,  repeated  with  such  inveteracy  of 
iteration,  and  even  sworn  to  with  such  an  absence  of  compunction, 
by  Ingots  and  false  witnesses,  that  men,  not  crediting  the  exist- 
enco  of  so  much  dishonesty,  believe  at  least  a  part  of  the  calumny ; 
and  this  is  usually  so  extensive,  that  to  receive  only  one-half  of  it 
is  enough  to  darken  the  character  of  the  calumniated  with  hues 
that  last  for  ages,  and  impose  upon  the  sense  of  whole  nations. 
We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  is  quite 
correct  when  he  represents  the  civil  war  of  England  as  a  struggle 
for  religious  rather  than  for  mere  civil  liberty ;  as  the  contest  of 
protestantism  against  Catholicism,  rather  than  of  the  British  com- 
mons as  a  political  party  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  insolence  of  the  cavaliers.  For  it  was  just  because  the  contest 
was  more  religious  than  political  that  the  weapons  of  falsehood 
and  calumny  were  so  widely  and  powerfully  used.  It  was  found 
much  easier  to  mock  with  forced  laughter  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Puritans,  and  to  brand  them  as  sneaking  snivelling  hypocrites, 
than  to  conquer  them  in  the  field  of  battle.  These  shifts  were 
the  last  resource  of  a  losing  and  beaten  faction,  and  as  natural  to 
the  strife  between  the  royalists  and  the  roundheads,  as  the  em- 
ployment of  what  the  latter  termed  carnal  weapons. 

The  fearful  commotions  and  sanguinary  conflicts  which  shook  the 
British  isles  m  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  in  the  main  a 
direct  struggle  against  popery.  They  were  like  the  shakings  and  shud- 
dering of  toe  earth,  in  a  country  threatened  with  conflagration  by  subter- 
ranean fires.  If  a  traveller  in  self-defence  slays  a  highway  robber,  the 
responsibility  of  bloodshed  does  not  rest  on  him.  In  ordinary  times  bis 
band, would  have  been  pure  from  its  stain.  War  is  war,  and  calls,  alas! 
for  blood*  la  the  day  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  Stuarts,  it  was  a  real 
that  popery  waged  against  the  British  islands. 


If  *W*  adopt  this  account  of  the  war,  we  obtain  a  satisfactory  rea- 
sojft  jfcthe.anor  under  which  the  world  has  long  labored  with  re- 
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and  perpetuate  misrepresentation,  there  was  in  the  Protector's 
character  a  peculiarity  so  very  rare  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
strongest  evidence  was  necessary  to  substantiate  the  truth,  and, 
on  the  other,  mere  doubts  and  suspicions  were  taken  as  an  irre- 
fragable testimony  against  it.     Cromwell  was  at  once  a  warrior,  a 
statesman,  and  a  devout  Christian.     Had  he  occupied  a  position 
no  more  prominent,  for  instance,  than  that  of  Col.  Gardiner  in  the 
war  of  1745,  which   was  truly  a  revival  of  the  old  contest,  he 
might    have  been  allowed   credit  for  the   unusual  combination 
which  his  character  displayed.     But  he  was  no  mere  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons —  no  mere  bearer  of  a  military  commis- 
sion from  the  crown.     He  was  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  opposi- 
tion; the  ruler  of  a  mighty  realm;  the  judge  of  a  mighty  mon- 
arch, and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  ardent,  enthusiastic  piety. 
We  look  in  vain  lor  his  equal  among  the  potentates  of  gentile 
nations.     The  nearest  resemblance  we  can  find  to  him  is  in  David 
of  Israel.     David  was  a  great  general,  a  great  prince,  and  yet  a 
41  man  after  God's  own  heart."     To  be  sure  he  would  not  lift  up 
his  hand  against  Saul,  because  that  king,  wicked  though  he  was, 
had  really  been  annointed  by  a  prophet  of  Heaven,  and  at  Hea- 
ven's command.     He  had  no  commission  from  on  high  to  cut  off 
the  king  of  Israel.     Cromwell  struggled  long  with  a  similar  feel- 
ing; and  it  was  not  till  he  believed  that  he  actually  was  commis- 
sioned to  inflict  a  righteous  punishment  upon  Charles  as  a  traitor 
to  the  constitution  and  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  that  he  would  sign 
his  death-warrant. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  at  length  led  to  sign  Charles's  death- 
warrant  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  Appreciated.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  his  great  religious  error  was  his  assuming  for  the 
mainspring  of  his  actions  those  inward  impulses  which  he  ascribed  to 
God  in  preference  to  the  explicit  commands  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
believed  in  what  was  then  denominated  "  a  particular  faith."  If,  while 
engaged  in  prayer,  or  immediately  after,  he  felt  a  lively  conviction  in 
his  mind,  he  thought  that  this  impression  proceeded  immediately  from 
heaven,  and  that  he  ou<?ht  to  follow  it  as  the  very  voice  of  God.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  his  devotions  remained  languid,  he  concluded  that  he  ought 
to  abstain  from  the  meditated  act.  This  is  a  common  error  in  pious 
minds,  and  we  might  point  to  one  denomination  of  Christians,  celebrated 
for  their  spirit  of  meekness  and  peace,  who  partially  participate  in  such 
sentiments. 

It  was  this  which  guided  him  in  the  sentence  passed  on  Charles,  and 
freed  him  from  all  his  doubts  and  scruples.  John  Cromwell,  at  that  time 
in  the  Dutch  service,  had  come  to  England  with  a  message  from  the 
Princes  of  Wales  and  of  Orange  to  endeavor  to  save  the  king's  life.  When 
introduced  to  his  cousin  Oliver,  he  reminded  him  of  the  royalist  opinions 
he  had  formerly  entertained  at  Hampton  Court.  The  latter,  still  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  replied  that  be  had 
often  fasted  and  prayed  to  know  the  will  of  God  with  respect  to  the  king, 
but  that  God  had  not  vet  pointed  out  the  way.  When  John  had  with- 
drawn, Cromwell  and  his  friends  again  sought  by  prayer  tha  path  they 
ought  to  follow;  and  it  was  then  the  parliamentary  hero  first  felt  the  con- 
viction that  Charles's  death  alone  could  save  England.    From  that  me- 
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meat  all  was  fixed:  God  had  spoken;  Oliver's  indecision  was  at  an  end; 
it  remained  bow  merely  to  act  and  accomplish  that  will,  however  ap- 
palling it  might  he.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  messenger  from 
the  General  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  tavern  -where  John  Cromwell 
lodged,  and  informed  him  that  his  cousin  had  at  length  dismissed  his 
deubts,  and  that  all  the  arguments  so  long  put  forward,  by  the  most  de- 
cided republicaaa  were  now  confirmed  by  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Tbia  passage  supplies  ua  with  the  key  to  Cromwell's  character. 
It  k  impossible  to  read  his  letters  to  his  family  and  friends,  replete 
as  they  are  with  Christian  wisdom  and  experience,  and  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  contradicts  such  a  suspicion.  No  one 
can  peruse,  even  in  the  most  cursory  way,  the  compilations  of 
Carlyle  and  D'Aubigne},  without  perceiving  that  the  Protector 
was  sincerely  religions.  The  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  has  lain 
so  long  upon  his  name,  and  the  length  of  its  continuance  likewise, 
can  be  so  well  accounted  for  on  the  preceding  grounds,  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  proof  now  before  us,  it  must  be  for  ever  dismissed. 
Bat,  as  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  says,  though  his  piety  was  sincere  it 
not  always  sober. 


Enthusiasm,  then,  was  the  cause  of  Cromwell's  error.  This  is  a  se- 
rious fault  in  religion;  but  may  it  not  extenuate  a  fault  in  morals?  Is 
a  man  who  desires  to  obey  God  equally  guilty  with  him  who  is  determin- 
ed In  listen  to  his  passions  only?  Is  not  God's  will  the  sovereign  rule  of 
good  and  evil? 

Chateaubriand,  a  witness  beyond  suspicion  on  this  point,  speaking  of 
the  limes  at  which  we  have  been  glancing,  if  not  of  the  particular  act 
under  examination,  proceeds  thus:  "  At  this  epoch  faith  was  everywhere, 
except  in  a  small  number  of  libertines  and  philosophers;  it  impressed  on 
the  faults,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  crimes,  something  grave,  and  even 
moral,  if  Ibe  expression  may  be  allowed,  by  giving  to  the  victim  of  poli- 
cy the  conscience  of  the  martyr,  and  to  error  the  conviction  of  truth."* 
ThU  error  in  religion  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  important  blemish  to  be 
found  in  Cromwell.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  key  which  opens  and 
explains  his  whole  life.  His  piety  was  sincere,  but  it  was  not  always 
sober. 

Yet  if  this  error  be  a  great  extenuation  of  the  Protector's  fault,  the 
crime  to  which  it  led  him  must  ever  remain,  in  history,  as  a  warning  to 
terrify  those  who  may  base  their  conduct  on  their  inward  impressions, 
raato  than  on  the  sure,  positive,  and  ever  accessible  inspirations  of  that 
Wofd  of  God  which  never  deceives. 

It  is  true  that  the  ever-accessible  inspirations  of  the  Bible  never 
deceive.  Yet  it  was  a  prevalent  misinterpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which*  in  their  treatment  of  each  other,  misled  both  the  papists 
ani  puritans  of  England — the  prelatists  and  covenanters  of  Scot- 
land;-  It  hasbeen  the  application  of  Jewish  theocratic  doctrine 
ties  to  tk$  system  of  Christianity,  that  in  all  ages  of  the 
rjlsis  unsheathed  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  set  up  men 
'^s^pigerjof  the  cause  of  Kim  who  expressly  declares, 
js,mine,  and  I  will  repay."    And  it  is  the  revival  ef 
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the  exploded  ceremonies  of  temple  worship  which  constitutes  a 
main  feature  in  modern  Puseyism.  The  invasion  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites,  and  their  extermination  of  its  devoted  inhabitants, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  transactions  in  this 
world's  history,  had  the  Supreme  Being  not  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility, if  we  may  so  speak,  and  commanded  the  chosen  people  to 
execute  his  own  purposes,  as  he  commands  an  earthquake  or  a 
tempest.  And  such  command  must  be  authentic  and  unequivo- 
cal. No  vague  impression  or  unsubstantiated  revelation  could 
have  justified  the  ptoceeding.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Lord  delivered  enemies  into  his 
people's  hand.  But  it  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  scripture,  to  ar- 
gue from  the  miraculous  history  of  Israel,  that  Christians  are  to 
act,  or  can  possibly  act,  as  the  Israelites  did.  The  age  of  mira- 
cles and  of  direct  communication  between  earth  and  heaven,  by 
vision  and  prophecy,  has  passed  away.  We  must  now  be  guided 
by  the  fair  interpretation  of  Christian  principles  —  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  that  divine  scheme  which,  founded  once  for  all  on  the 
basis  of  miracle,  no  longer  requires  or  admits  miraculous  inter- 
vention. Nevertheless  Cromwell  cannot  surely  be  blamed  more 
than  others  who  were  guided  by  the  same  misapprehension.  It 
was  the  fault  of  his  age.  It  had  been  the  fault  of  every  age  from 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Judaizers  have  been  the  church's  perpetual  plague. 

This  prevalent  error  or  enthusiasm,  therefore,  affords  a  far 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  Cromwell's  conduct,  than  the  hy- 
pothesis of  his  hypocrisy.  The  latter  is  all  but  impossible  —  the 
former  is  a  plain  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 

We  had  marked  many  passages  in  D'Aubigne  concerning  the  ac- 
tions of  Cromwell  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  these,  with  our  observations  on  them,  we 
have  not  space  to  insert.  They  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal. 
They  throw  light  on  the  prelacy  of  England,  the  presbytery  of 
Scotland,  and  the  papacy  of  Ireland  —  all  of  which  were  at  the 
time,  and  are  now,  infected,  although  in  very  different  degrees, 
with  a  spirit  of  Judaism.  One  extract  on  another  subject,  namely, 
the  cause  of  Irish  turbulence  and  misery,  we  cannot  forbear  in- 
serting. Anything  emanating  at  this  peculiar  crisis  from  such  a 
mind  as  D'Aubigne's,  and  bearing  on  the  condition  of  that  unhap- 
py country,  must  be  interesting  and  important. 

Nothing  can  be  more  superficial,  nothing  more  false,  than  those  opin- 
ion* so  prevalent  on  the  continent,  and  even  in  the  British  isles,  which 
ascribe  all  the  misery  of  Ireland  to  the  abtentttitm  of  the  great  gentry, 
to  the  conduct  of  the  English  government,  and  lo  other  causes  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  We  may  admit  that  these  circumstances  have  exerted  a  cer- 
tain influence  on  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  people;  but  the  true 
source  of  the  evil  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Can  we  tee  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  episcopalian  England,  preshyteriao  Scotland, 
and  popish  Ireland,  and  not  immediately  perceive  the  origin  of  the  woes  of 
the  last  named  country?   Or  will  it  be  pretended  that  the  Irish  people  an 
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of  a  race  inferior  to  others?  .  .  .  But  if  (he  misery  of  Ireland,  if  its 
dead  and  liting  corpses,  till  their  hearts  with  sorrow  and  alarm :  then  let 
church  and  state  act  energetically,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  and  let  them 
labor  earnestly  in  building  dikes  lo  slop  the  water  that  comelh  by  the  way 
of  EJom,  water  an  red  at  blood. 

In  conclusion ;  the  historian  of  the  Reformation  appears  to  be  a 
greater  stickler  than  we  had  imagined,  for  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  He  upholds  that  on  no  account  should  a  monarch  be  put 
to  death.  If  he  founded  this  opinion  on  the  ground  maintained 
by  some  in  this  country,  that  capital  punishments  are  in  all  cases 
improper,  we  could  understand  him.  But  he  seems  to  hold  that  a 
king's  person  is  sacred,  that 

"  There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king," 

even  while  he  violates  the  laws  which  he  is  exalted  to  maintain. 
Perhaps  Dr.  D'AubigneJ  does  not  find  it  safe  to  speak  otherwise 
under  the  jealous  regime  of  Louis  Phillippe  the  First,  or  in  a 
country  like  France,  which  has  shed  so  much  of  royal  and  of  noble 
blood,  and  gets  up  a  revolution  with  such  easy  promptitude. 
However  this  may  be,  his  arguments  are  not  very  conclusive  on 
the  point.  In  a  monarchy  so  truly  limited  as  that  of  England  at 
the  present  day  —  when  a  minister  of  the  crown  insisted  on,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dismissal  of  the  Indies  of  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  because  they  were  whiggishly  inclined,  and  there- 
fore might  interfere  with  his  responsible  functions  —  we  at  once 
allow  the  maxim  that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong.  The  minis- 
try are  clearly  accountable,  because  the  deeds  of  government  are 
all  their  own.  But  in  the  case  of  despotic  princes,  as  the  Stuarts 
undoubtedly  were,  and  claimed  to  be  —  it  is  but  right  that  their 
more  extended  assumptions  should  entail  a  much  higher  responsi- 
bility. If  a  king  will  rule  alone,  and  without  a  constitution,  or  in 
spite  of  one,  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  acts.  Resistance  to 
arbitrary  power  even  unto  blood  may  sometimes  become  a  solemn 
duty;  because  despots  are  often  too  obstinate  to  yield,  too  fickle 
to  be  trusted,  and  too  dangerous  to  pine  under  the  privations  of 
exile,  or  the  still  more  severe  and  pity-stirring  solitude  of  a  prison. 
Kings  ought  to  know  that  they  are  ordained  for  good  to  men — 
to  save  life  and  not  to  destroy  it,  and  that  if  they,  by  their  usurpa- 
tions, are  the  cause  of  bloodshed  among  their  subjects  in  a  civil 
war  for  independence,  they  forfeit  their  position,  and  must  abide 
the  consequences.  It  is  absolutely  monstrous  that  any  man,  even 
though  he  wears  a  crown,  should  sacrifice  human  beings  by  thou- 
sands, and  send  multitudes  of  souls  to  perdition,  because  he  wishes 
to  play  the  tyrant,  and  yet  should  pass  with  impunity,  just  for  this 
reason,  that  he  is  leader  in  the  disturbance,  and  not  a  subordinate. 
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BT  MM.  L.  B.  SIGOTJBNET. 

Heavily  over  the  western  gale, 

There  stealeth  a  sound  of  woe, 
She — of  the  spirit  so  fond  and  true, 
She — who  among  as,  was  horn  and  grew, 

Is  laid  in  a  moment  low. 

How  brief  the  space,  since  her  parting  kiss 

With  the  smile  and  the  tear  were  blent, 
The  tear  was  for  those  whom  she  left  behind, 
And  the  smile  was  the  light  of  a  constant  mind, 

That  in  duty  found  content. 

Yet  a  bitter  pang  was  hers,  that  bade 

The  heart  with  anguish  swell, 
Her  aged  sire,  who  had  grown  more  dear 
With  the  weary  lapse  of  each  added  year, 

To  him — to  sty  farewell. 

But  mov'd  by  the  strength  of  those  holy  ties 

That  the  wife  and  mother  bind, 
She  turn'd  to  a  distant  home  to  bear 
The  wealth  of  energies  rich  and  rare, 

And  the  warmth  of  a  taste  refined. 

And  there,  where  stranger  waters  roll, 

And  the  prairie  roses  spring, 
She  met  from  the  free,  and  living  west, 
The  welcome  due  to  an  honor'd  guest 

Of  New  England's  nurturing. 

There  too,  with  a  Christian  zeal  she  toil'd, 

And  there,  her  rest  was  won, 
Rest,  'neath  the  shade  of  the  cypress  tree, 
And  over  the  spoiler,  victory, 
While  long  shall  her  memory  cherish'd  be 

In  the  dime  of  the  setting  son. 

•  Th»  estimable  lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Horn.  Elixur  Goodrich,  of  Hew^kVSSJ 
Connecticut,  and  died  not  long  after  her  removal  to  the  bcaatifal  region  of  La  FafetW,  In- 
diana. 
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THE  OLD  MINISTER  OF  SCHENECTADY. 

BY  HIM  ▲.  ▲.  GODD4JLD. 

The  incidents  we  are  about  to  relate,  historians  seems  to  have 
entirely  overlooked  in  their  records  of  the  sacking  of  Schenectady. 
And.  while  we  do  not  presume  to  censure  them  for  the  omission, 
we  trust  they  will  pardon  us  for  bringing  them  now  and  then, 
from  their  dusty  resting  place,  to  occupy  a  page  in  national  litera- 
ture. There  is  so  much  of  the  thrill  ingly  terrible  connected  with 
the  events  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  another  during  the 
years  1689-90,  that  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned,  if  we  occasion- 
ally omit  a  link  in  the  bloody  chain  history  has  transmitted,  and 
supply  its  place  by  some  less  terrific  recitaL 

Historians  tell  us  "  No  tongue  can  express  the  cruelties  that 
were  committed  at  Schenectady.  Houses  were  burned ;  and  mo- 
thers, in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  helpless  children  cast 
into  the  flames.  So  unsuspicious  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
{dace,  of  danger,  that  the  outer  gates  were  not  shut,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  the  terrible  war  whoop  around  their  dwellings."  It  is 
difficult,  in  these  peaceful  times,  to  conceive  of  the  horrors  attend- 
ing the  dreadful  massacre ;  the  heart  grows  faint  at  the  contem- 
plation, and  turns  to  some  brighter  spot  in  the  page  of  history. 

Amid  scenes  of  indiscribable  cruelty,  one  act  of  mercy  shines 
forth,  like  a  star,  amid  moral  darkness.  And  such  an  act  we  at 
present  record.     •••#••#•* 

The  day  preceding  the  awful  massacre  had  been  exceedingly 
cold.  Neighbors  had  scarce  ventured  out  to  bestow  a  customary 
greeting,  and  whole  families  clustered  closely  about  their  hearth- 
stones, relating  with  livid  lips,  and  chattering  teeth,  the  by-gones 
ct  sunnier  days.  As  evening  closed  in,  the  blazing  fire  from  well 
fed  hearths  threw  a  cheerful  aspect  upon  all  without,  and  some 
few  warm-hearted  lovers  ventured  forth  to  sit  by  the  fireside  of  their 
lady  lores.  Among  others,  whose  dwellings  were  thus  favored,  was 
that  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  name,  neither  history,  nor  legend  has 
perpetuated.  She,  the  widow,  had  abandoned  her  childhood's  home 
to  fellow  the  fortune  of  an  idolized  husband.  One  child,  a  daughter, 
bad  freen  given  them,  whom  they  named  Gretchen.  The  toils  in- 
4tdfM  to  securing  a  newhome0had  overtasked  her  husband's 
,  and  he«  the  first  of  that  little  band  of  settlers,  occupied 
gfcave  in  the  parcel  get  aside  for  a  burial  place.    That 
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Gretchen  was  beautiful,  many  young  men  had  discovered ;  but  the 
simple  girl,  unconscious  of  her  charms,  contented  herself  with  the 
honest  love  of  a  neighbor's  son.  This  evening,  Gretchen  and  her 
lover  occupied  one  corner  of  the  immense  fireplace,  while  her 
mother  was  engaged  in  close  conversation,  with  their  aged  pastor 
in  the  other.  The  minister,  who,  bye  the  bye,  we  should  have 
said  resided  with  the  widow,  having  left  his  wife  in  the  little  tomb 
beneath  (he  church,  in  which  he  officiated  in  his  native  village, 
had  long  assumed  a  tender  watchfulness  over  the  daughter  of  his 
hostess,  and  this  evening  he  was  busily  sketching  a  plan  for  her 
future  happiness. 

With  Gretchen,  he  looked  upon  the  young  man's  suit  with  fa- 
vor, and,  as  spring  was  approaching,  he  kindly  proposed  that  the 
young  man  should  then  assume  the  office  of  protector  to  both  mo- 
ther and  daughter.  The  snows  of  many  winters  had  already 
whitened  the  aged  pastor's  locks,  and  he  felt  that  the  days  of  his 
pilgrimage  were  near  their  close.  Poor  man !  He  little  dreamed 
that  before  another  dawn,  those  whitened  locks  would  be  dabbled 
in  gore. 

As  the  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  corner  struck  the  hour  of  nine, 
the  little  family  knelt  down,  while  their  minister  commended  each 
with  pathetic  earnestness  to  the  keeping  of  his  heavenly  father. 
With  softened  and  subdued  spirits,  they  rose  from  their  humble 
posture,  the  young  man  to  return  to  his  father's  fireside,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  widow's  cottage  to  seek  refreshing  from  the  toils 
of  the  day  in  quiet  sleep. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  inhabitants 
of  Schenectady  were  startled  from  their  dreams,  by  the  terrific 
war  whoop.  Montet,  the  French  commander,  had  given  strict 
orders  that  the  minister  should  be  spared,  as  he  had  former- 
ly been  indebted  to  him  for  an  act  of  kindness:  but  in  the  indis- 
criminate  slaughter  which  ensued,  it  became  impossible  to  recognize 
individuals.  Si.  Montigni,  a  volunteer  in  Montet's  army,  attacked 
in  company  with  some  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  the  dwelling  next 
that  of  our  friend  the  widow.  In  the  assault,  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  was  carried  into  the  widow's  dwelling,  while  his 
followers  revenged  his  wounds  by  the  death  of  all  who  were  found 
in  the  house  where  their  leader  was  wounded. 

The  terrified  inmates,  roused  so  unexpectedly  from  their  slum- 
bers, had  attempted  to  secrete  themselves ;  but  when  the  widow 
saw  the  disabled  condition  of  the  French  officer,  she  left  her  hiding 
place  and  endeavored  to  staunch  his  wounds. 

The  old  minister  too  presented  himself,  and  assisted  in  his  re- 
lief. Just  as  they  had  succeeded  in  bandaging  the  head  of  the 
officer,  the  outer  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  young  man  of  the 
preceding  evening  appeared,  hastily  pursued  by  two  Indians. 
Disregarding  the  presence  of  Btontigni,  they  furiously  attacked 
the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  a  fatal  blow,  laid  the  minister 
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bleeding  at  their  feet.  Enraged  at  such  an  outrage  upon  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  Montigni  seized  his  sword,  and  before  any  present 
were  aware  of  his  design,  severed  the  head  of  one  of  the  Indians 
from  his  body.  The  other  finding  his  companion  thus  suddenly 
attacked,  turned  to  revenge  his  death,  and  shared  a  similar  fate 
by  the  same  band. 

Terrified  by  such  scenes  of  horror,  Gretchen  fell  fainting  at  the 
feet  of  the  officer,  while  her  more  courageous  mother  sought  to 
stop  the  blood  that  flowed  so  freely  from  the  head  of  her  beloved 
minister.  Already  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  simply  signed 
for  water.  When  this  was  given  him,  he  motioned  to  be  raised  up. 
When  somewhat  recovered,  he  beckoned  the  young  man  and  Gretch- 
en to  his  side,  and,  joining  their  hands,  looked  appealingly  to  Mon- 
tigni, who  sat  a  tilent  spectator  of  the  scene.  Bowing  an  assent  to 
what  he  knew  not,  the  trembling  voice  of  the  pastor  repeated  the 
marriage  service. 

Never  were  bridal  rites  performed  under  bloodier  circumstances, 
and  never  perhaps  did  human  love  so  triumph  over  the  approach  of 
death.  Gretchen,  the  dear,  fatherless  Gretchen,  was  the  idol  of 
his  widowed  heart,  and  with  the  atnen  upon  his  lips,  which  seal- 
ed the  youthful  lovers  one  in  life,  the  soul  of  the  aged  saint  sped 
to  heaven. 

We  need  not  add,  the  French  officer  proved  himself  a  staunch 
friend  to  the  family  thus  committed  to  his  protection.  Gretchen 
and  her  mother  were  numbered  among  the  captives ;  but,  near  the 
litter  that  conveyed  the  wounded  Montigni,  followed  another  bear- 
ing two  females.  By  its  side  walked  a  sturdy  youth,  with  un- 
bound arms,  who  watched  with  tender  eagerness,  the  litter  which 
bore  his  Gretchen  and  her  mother.  After  some  months  sojourn  in 
Montreal,  the  widow's  family  returned  to  Schenectady,  accompa- 
nied by  Montigni,  with  an  escort.  Her  house  was  standing,  and 
unoccupied. 

•         «••••••*• 

Years  afterward,  another  tenant  entered  the  house  in  which  the 
above  scenes  were  enacted.  In  a  remote  corner  of  the  dwelling 
a  hymn  book  of  an  ancient  date  was  found,  drawn  thither,  doubt- 
less by  the  rats  in  a  predatory  excursion,  bearing  upon  the  fly  leaf, 
Che  following  inscription. 

"  Edward  and  Gretchen." 

Underneath,  in  manly  letters  were  the  words. 

11  Saved  by  the  love  of  the  old  Minister  of  Schenectady." 

11  Feb'y  8th,  1689." 
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FASHION. 

BY   THE   REV.   0.   H.    0RE60RT. 

It  is  easier  to  describe  than  to  define  this  term,  owing  princi- 
pally to  its  latitude  of  application.  In  its  simple  and  common  ac- 
ceptation, it  suggests  to  us  ideas  of  the  prevalent  manners  and 
taste  of  a  community  or  country.  Its  most  prominent  element, 
and  in  fact  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  known,  is  its  mutability. 
It  exists  every  where,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  index  of  civil- 
ization aud  refinement ;  and  its  power  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  de- 
grees, according  to  the  advantages  of  education  we  enjoy,  and 
the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live.  And  as  it  is  a 
truth  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  mankind  in  general  are  na- 
turally tinctured  with  aristocracy,  therefore  we  perceive  the  reason 
why  fashion  is  attended  with  more  show,  toil  and  expense  in  some 
governments  than  others. 

This  subject  is  naturally  connected  and  interwoven  with  that  of 
taste,  and  consequently  has  its  votaries  among  rude  as  well  as  re- 
fined communities;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  of  its  progress  and 
changes  in  the  formation  of  society,  in  the  construction  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  first  inventions  of  art,  in  all  its  revolutionary 
and  zig-zag  courses,  down  to  the  present  period.  A  hundred  years 
hence  will  tell  what  improvements  we  have  made,  and  in  what 
respects  we  have  become  deteriorated  during  the  past  century. 

In  a  Christian  community,  fashion  excludes  what  may  be  called 
the  grosser  sins,  and  makes  crime  appear  hideous  and  deformed ; 
and  as  imitation  contributes  to  the  diffusion  of  the  same  moral 
sentiments  among  mankind,  so  fashion  governs,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  in  the  creation  of  many  beauties  of  character, 
both  moral  and  intellectual.  In  intelligent  creatures  stripped  of 
knowledge,  and  chiefly  guided  by  imitation,  it  is  to  its  possessor  of 
some  value,  and  even  more  than  we  would  suppose  upon  first 
thought.  The  individual  of  a  little  cultivated  taste,  or  a  perverted 
one,  may  add  essentially  to  his  comfort  by  the  erection  of  a  house, 
the  selection  of  his  furniture,  and  the  laying  out  of  his  grounds, 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  his  neighbor.  Look  over  the  world, 
and  how  potent  its  influence  !  And  let  us  extend  the  thought  to 
its  influence  on  education,  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  all  of  which  are  becoming  more  fashionable  and 
adding  materially  to  the  good  of  the  world. 

When  we  speak  of  persons  of  fashion,  independent  of  moral 
power,  its  fruits  are  often  unlawful  pleasures,  vanity  and  immoral- 
ity, sometimes  the  offspring  of  envy,  and  generated  by  pride  and 
luxury :  and  the  lives  of  its  votaries  are  spent  like  those  of  irra- 
tional creatures,  and  appear,  like  butterflies,  beautiful,  but  ephe- 
meral. 

The  Creator,  in  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  has  implanted 
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within  us  a  taste,  or  powerful  instinct,  which  may  be  rendered  in- 
dolent, or  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  decrease  or  promote  our  hap- 
piness. This  is  common  to  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  is  seen 
in  the  home  of  the  savage  and  in  the  palace  of  the  epicure. 
That  person,  therefore,  is  not  only  singular,  but  comparatively 
useless,  who  wishes  to  be  considered  as  living  apart  from  man- 
kind in  his  pursuits  and  opinions ;  for,  as  we  are  formed  for  socie- 
ty, so  we  naturally  partake  of  the  rules,  habits,  taste,  and  fashion, 
of  those  with  whom  we  associate,  or  whom  we  like  to  imitate. 
When  these  rules  are  wholesome,  and  regulated  by  the  great 
moral  obligations  we  are  under  to  live  worthy  of  our  natures,  and 
to  honor  Him  who  has  blessed  us  with  an  immortal  thinking  prin- 
ciple, we  become  blessings  to  our  race. 

Independent  of  the  rules  spoken  of,  there  are  very  many  who 
wish  to  take  the  precedence  in  whatever  is  fashionable,  and  to 
hve  in  the  cultivation  of  those  rules  which  exclude  from  their  so- 
ciety those  whose  incomes,  or  previous  training,  or  birth,  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  imitators,  hence  the  existence  of  many  of  the 
conventional  usages  in  society,  which,  however  unimportant  in 
themselves,  are  overwhelming  in  power.  No  matter  how  absurd 
the  exercise  of  that  power  may  be,  it  is  beyond  the  control  of  rea- 
son. Take,  for  example,  the  duello,  in  a  period  when  kings  and 
nobles  and  clergy  not  only  tolerated  but  countenanced  it.  The 
laws  by  which  it  was  regulated  were  not  only  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, but  very  rigid.  "  In  1547  Henry  II.,  of  France,  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  judicial  or  public  combat,  and  yet  he  was 
himself  slain  in  a  tournament.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbourg  says 
the  ladies  of  France  gave  high  honor  to  Balaguy,  quite  an  ordi- 
nary man  in  all  respects,  save  that  he  had  slain  eight  or  nine  of 
his  friends  in  single  combat.  Brande,  in  his  Encyclopedia,  states 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  were  killed  in  duels  in  a 
single  French  province  in  six  months,  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  four  thousand  fell  in  two  years.  In  England  the  first 
attempt  to  repress  duels  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1713.  A 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the  commons,  but  lost  on  the 
third  reading.  In  Scotland,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  licenses  for  duelling  were  granted  by  the  crown,  and 
formed  a  source  of  revenue,  (Ex.  Bra  ride's  Enc).  Now  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  a  good  method  of  testing  a  principle  is  to  re- 
duce it  to  practical  operation,  that  we  may  discover  its  utility. 
Suppose  then  that  every  man,  merchant,  mechanic,  farmer,  phy- 
sician, clergyman,  should  practice  this  principle  of  resentment  in 
order  to  become  a  man  of  honor,  or  a  fashionable  gentleman! 
How  soon  would  Fashion,  like  a  volcano  towering  to  the  flues, 
disgorge  her  streams  of  burning  lava  to  consume  all  that  is  green 
and  beautiful.  Happy  for  us,  we  have  the  "  law  and  the  testi- 
mony," in  which  we  read,  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
•way." 
-  Fashion  has  its  uses  and  abuses.    The  fashion  of  one  age  adds 
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beauty  to  the  painter's  art.  While  visiting  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Paintings  in  London,  and  again  in  France,  we  were  struck  with 
this  fact,  namely,  how  much  the  dress  of  different  ages  apparently 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  painter's  skill.  In  statuary  and 
architecture,  how  much  of  beauty  depends  upou  appendages,  slight 
in  themselves,  but  important  as  matters  of  taste.  'Tis  here  we 
see  the  mutability  of  fashion,  even  in  permanent  works.  Why 
then  should  we  seek  so  much  to  be  first  in  less  important  matters? 
Such  a  feeling  hardens  the  heart ;  moved  by  it,  tyrants  have  taxed 
their  subjects  beyond  endurance,  drained  their  treasuries,  pillaged 
cities  snd  countries  to  administer  to  its  gratification.  To  live 
principally  to  be  observed  by  others,  without  reference  to  useful- 
ness, is  absurd,  irrational.  There  cannot  be  a  proper  degree  of 
sympathy  among  brethren,  where  the  constant  aim  is  to  outstrip 
each  other  in  fashion.  It  is  a  feeling  which  engenders  pride* 
strife,  feuds  and  animosities ;  and  so  strong  may  the  passion  be- 
come, as  to  sacrifice  virtue  on  this  altar,  by  indulgence  in  expen- 
sive vices,  foreign  luxuries,  pompous  equipages ;  and  sometimes 
the  end  of  the  career  is  bankruptcy,  fraud,  and  perpetual  disgrace* 
The  mutability  of  fashion  should  warn  us  against  its  extrava- 
gancies* Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment  in  its  application  to  dress. 
We  have  collected  the  following  facts  from  a  History  of  France, 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Gifford,  in  1776.  "  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  king  and  nobles  of  France  sat  on  wooden 
benches  or  stools."  Those  in  high  places  give  rise  to  certain  fa- 
shions, and  sometimes  also  destroy  them.  Thus  it  is  said  when 
one  of  the  kings  of  England  appeared  publicly  without  buckles  to 
his  shoes,  a  whole  manufacturing  district  complained  that  the 
means  of  their  living  would  be  taken  away.  And  again,  when 
the  king  appeared  without  a  wig,  the  manufacturers  of  the  article 
petitioned  him  not  to  ruin  the  trade.  **  Charles  VII.,  of  France, 
was  of  low  stature,  and  had  very  short  legs ;  he  wore  such  a  dress 
as  was  best  calculated  for  concealing  the  defects  of  his  person ;  so 
the  fashion  of  long  garments  was  revived  during  his  reign." 
During  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.,  the  next  king  of  France,  a  total  rev- 
olution occurred  in  the  article  of  dress.  The  ladies,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear  gowns  of  immense  length,  so  that  their  trains 
and  immoderately  long  sleeves  swept  the  ground,  now  cut  them 
off  and  substituted  other  superfluities  quite  as  ridiculous.  "On 
their  heads  they  wore  enormous  caps,  surmounted  with  folds  of 
silk  or  other  light  materials,  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  almost  a 
yard  in  height."  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  the  head-dresses  of 
the  women  were  so  broad,  being  two  yards  in  breadth,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  the  doors  wider  in  order  to  admit  them; 
whereas  now,  they  were  obliged  to  make  them  higher*  During 
this  period,  men  wore  short  jackets,  not  reaching  to  the  waist, 
and  small  clothes  to  which  they  were  fastened  by  laces.  The? 
also  wore  false  shoulders  to  make  the  chest  appear  large  and  full, 
and  their  hair  was  worn  long.    In  the  early  history  of  France, 
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daring  the  reign  of  Chilperic  I.,  576,  the  long  Roman  coat  was 
worn  by  persons  of  distinction.  Henry  II.  introduced  ruffles  and 
collars;  until  that  time  the  monarchs  wore  their  necks  entirely 
bare.  The  favorite  dress  of  Henry  II.  was  a  kind  of  half  trowsers 
and  a  cloak  not  reaching  below  the  waist.  The  dress  of  the 
French  ladies  at  this  time  was  very  simple.  Lace  was  then  un- 
known to  them.  Their  dresses  were  adorned  on  one  side  with 
the  arms  of  their  husbands,  and  on  the  other  with  those  of  their 
own  family.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  that  brace- 
lets, necklaces  and  ear-rings  were  introduced. 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  of  France,  it  was  decreed  by 
law  that  no  duke,  count  nor  baron,  possessing  a  territorial  manor 
of  six  thousand  livres,  should  have  more  than  four  robes  a  year, 
and  their  wives  as  many;  prelates  and  knights  were  restricted  to 
two,  an  esquire  two,  a  batchelor  one,  and  every  woman,  single  or 
married,  who  had  less  than  two  thousand  livres  a  year  in  land, 
one.  No  citizen's  wife  was  permitted  to  have  a  carriage,  or  be 
Hghted  home  at  night  with  waxen  torches ;  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  were  permitted  to  wear  expensive  furs,  or  gold,  or  pre- 
cious stones,  or  crowns  of  gold  or  silver.  During  this  reign,  the 
long  shoes  turned  up  at  the  toes,  were  introduced  into  France ; 
they  are  said  first  to  have  been  worn  by  a  nobleman,  who  had  a 
large  fleshy  excrescence  at  the  end  of  his  foot,  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  that  defect.  They  soon  came  into  general  use,  and  a 
man's  rank  was  known  by  the  length  of  his  shoes.  The  shoes  of 
a  prince  were  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  ;  those  of  a  baron  two 
feet,  while  a  simple  knight  was  reduced  to  eighteen  inches,  and  a 
plain  citizen  to  twelve.  The  long  shoes  were  succeeded  by  large 
flippers,  more  than  a  foot  in  width." 

But  we  will  stop  here,  hoping  at  least  that  we  may  not  forget 
how  changing  is  the  fashion  of  the  world  ;  and  while  some  adopt 
the  saying,  "  We  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  to  be  out  of 
fashion,*'  that  others  of  us  may  still  be  permitted  to  indulge  our 
creed,  u  Be  not  in  haste  to  follow  every  new  fashion." 


THE  DEXTERIAN   SYSTEM  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  formed  a  scheme 

Of  wonderful  deductions, 
About  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 

And  proved  it  all  by  Fluxions ; 
But  now  one  Dexter  dexterously, 

With  right  and  left  corrections, 
Hat  shewn  this  wrong,  and  that  the  heavens 

Are  nothing  but  reflections. 
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TO  THE  WIFE  OF  A  CLERGYMAN. 

BT  KEY.  C.  C.  TAN  AE8DALX,  D.  D. 

Wife  of  my  old  and  early  friend, 

May  blessings  crown  thy  heart  and  lot, 
And  holy  love  thy  steps  attend, 

With  that  pore  joy  that  faileth  not. 
Blest  is  the  trust  thy  husband  bears 
To  heal  life's  woes  and  soothe  its  cares ; 
And  to  that  bliss  beyond  the  skies, 
To  point  man's  dim  and  weeping  eyes. 

Yes,  he  is  blest  whom  God  employs 

In  this  high  work ;  and  she  is  blest, 
Who  shares  his  labors  and  his  joys ; 

The  friend  and  partner  of  his  breast ; 
If,  with  a  heart  of  glowing  love, 
And  wisdom  gathered  from  above, 
And  ardent  zeal,  from  day  to  day, 
She  cheers  and  aids  him  on  his  way. 

Lady,  this  favored  trust  is  thine  ; 

Rejoice  and  prize  it  highly,  then, 
That  him  thou  lovest  still  may  shine, 

As  Christ's  ambassador  to  men : 
In  purity  and  faith  be  thou 
A  crown  and  honor  to  his  brow, 
And  with  a  Christian's  clinging  heart, 
In  all  his  trials  bear  thy  part. 

Through  toil,  or  shame,  whate'er  betide, 

Howe'er  by  sins  or  sorrows  crossed, 
Pursue  thy  journey  by  his  side, 

To  soothe  the  wretched,  save  the  lost ; 
Thy  task  unyielding  still  maintain, 
With  counsel  guide,  with  prayer  sustain, 
With  love  provoke,  with  zeal  inspire, 
Leading  to  God  each  fond  desire. 

O  thus,  dear  lady,  seek  to  be, 

To  him  who  loves  thee  "  an  help  meet f 
Then  through  a  vast  eternity 

Thy  love,  now  fond,  shall  be  more  sweet; 
And  there  together  ye  shall  dwell, 
With  numbers  won  from  sin  and  hell, 
To  bless  those  dear  and  tender  bands, 
That  bound  on  earth  your  hearts  and  hand*. 
Philadelphia,  1847. 
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Stoat  or  rax  Battle  or  Waterloo,  by  the  Rev.  O.  R.  Gleio,  M.  A. 
New  York:  Harper  U  Brothers. 

We  have  here  the  recorded  testimony  of  a  most  competent  eye-witness, 
concerning  one  of  the  most  tremendous  scenes  of  which  this  world  has  ever 
been  the  theatre.  With  the  story  in  its  general  outline,  of  coarse  every  in- 
telligent reader  mast  be  familiar;  bat  the  filling  ap  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
author,  and  embraces  many  striking  and  impressive  incidents,  of  which  we 
believe  the  present  work  is  the  first  and  only  record.  The  book  is  altogether 
of  an  unpretending  character,  the  style  is  characterised  by  a  graceful  ease  and 
beautiful  simplicity,  and  the  descriptions  are  so  graphic  and  striking  that  the 
reader  almost  forgets  that  the  scenes,  which  he  contemplates,  are  not  actually 
passing  before  his  eyes. 

Tales  in  Verse,  by  Mart  Howitt.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

If  those  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race,  who 
write  not  oaly  agreeable,  but  useful  books  for  the  young,  then  surely  is  Mary 
Howitt  entitled  to  this  honorable  distinction.  The  present  little  volume  bears 
the  very  image  and  superscription  of  her  graceful  and  inventive  mind,  and  of 
her  truly  benevolent  heart.  The  verses  are  full  of  life  and  spirit,  of  beauti- 
ful thought  and  kind  feeling,  and  will  furnish  profitable  entertainment  to 
many  a  youthful  mind. 

The  History,  Manners  and  Customs  or  the  North  American  Indians. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

The  preface  of  this  little  work  informs  us  that  it  is  substantially  a  reprint 

of  a  book  published  by  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  extracted 

from  the  writings  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Catlin.    It  conveys  in  the 

form  of  dialogue  much  valuable  information  in  respect  to  the  people  of  whom 

it  professes  to  treat,  and  supplies  many  important  materials  of  reflection,  both 

to  tba  philosopher  and  to  the  Christian.    It  is  fitted  especially  to  impress  the 

starch  with  her  obligations,  to  bring  the  remains  of  this  neglected  and  perse- 

eatod  itM  within  the  civilizing  and  regenerating  influence  of  Christianity. 

II  if  pNfisk  both  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 
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Miscellanies,  embracing  Reviews,  Essays  and  Addresses,  by  the  late 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  LLD.    R.  Carter. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  now  received  a  greatly 
and  sadly  increased  interest,  from  the  fact  that  his  earthly  labors  have  now 
come  to  a  close.  The  reading  public  in  this  country  are  already  indebted  to 
Mr.  Carter  for  the  republication  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  writings; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  still  going  on  to  make  farther  selections 
from  these  treasures  of  beautiful  and  profound  thought.  Among  his  mis- 
cellaneous productions  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  moat  masterly  triumphs 
of  his  superlative  genius;  and  the  present  number,  (the  first  in  a  series  of  four, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Carter,)  contains  articles,  which  would  be  immortal,  ia 
spite  of  what  embattled  legions  of  critics  might  do  to  destroy  them. 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia  or  English  Literature,  No.  15.    Boston:  Gould, 
Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

The  present  No.  of  this  truly  valuable  work  brings  us  into  the  company  of 
our  own  contemporaries.  Scott,  Roscoe,  Macintosh,  and  a  large  number  of 
living  lights,  are  here  introduced,  and  among  them  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  own  Washington  Irviog  is  included.  One  more  No.  completes  the  work. 
It  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  recently  made  ia 
aid  of  the  cause  of  literature. 

The  American  Review  for  August.    Edited  by  6.  H.  Colton. 

This  work  is  certainly  among  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  of  the  day. 
The  present  No.  contains  several  uncommonly  choice  articles.  The  sketches 
of  John  Rutledgeand  Joseph  Reed,  whose  history  forms  no  unimportant  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Revolution  form  a  just  and  beautiful,  though  brief  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  those  immortal  patriots.  The  article  on  suicide  is 
valuable  alike  for  its  ingenious  speculations,  and  its  minute  statistics. 

Littell's  Living  Aoe,  172. 

This  work  is  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  the  agreeable  variety  thai 
pervades  it.  In  reading  its  articles  from  week  to  week,  one  never  finds  him- 
self walking  in  a  beaten  track.  The  present  No.  has  a  most  thrilling  article 
on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  which  sheds  much  light  on  contempora- 
neous historical  events. 

The  Writings  or  George  Washington,  with  a  Life  of  the  Authom, 

ry  Jarkd  Sparks.    Vol.  YI. 

This  volume  includes  Washington's  correspondence  from  Joly,  1778,  to 
March  1780,  together  with  an  appendix,  ia  which  among  other  interesting 
things,  we  find  an  account  of  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  in  n  letter  frost 
General  Wayne.  The  volume,  like  ell  its  predecessors  and  swceeesors, 
breathes  n  tone  of  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  worthy  of  the  hfightest  ejsi 
purest  spirit  of  his  age. 
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We  shall  at  all  times  endeavor  to  secure  at  once  variety  and  solidity  in  the 
American  Literary  Magazine.  We  wnh  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  interesting  and  instructive  matter,  interspersed  with  lighter  arti- 
cles for  relief. 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 

Tl  is  we  trust  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  our  present  number.  We 
are  encouraged  by  the  public  favor  to  exert  out  selves,  and  we  hope  the  pub* 
lie  will  not  be  disappointed. 

We  give  a  biographical  sketch,  with  a  portrait  of  Major  General  David 
Wooster.    In  these  sketches  we  aim  not  at  splendor  but  truth.    They  are  in 
tended  to  inform  our  readers,  and  to  stimulate  the  young  and  hopeful  by  ex- 
amples of  honorable  and  successful  exertion. 

The  continuation  of  Classic  Vagaries  will  attract  attention.  Unfortunately 
the  manuscript,  did  not  come  to  hand  at  once.  It  reached  us  in  fragments, 
and  we  had  gone  to  press  before  we  received  the  last  of  it.  Hence  the  ab. 
ruptness  of  its  termination.  But  what  we  have  had  room  for  will  quicken 
the  appetite  for  what  remains — and  when  our  Roman  friend  introduces  us  in 
our  next  to  the  stirring  incidents  of  a  sea  fight,  and  the  scenes  of  naval  battle 
and  victory,  so  gorgeously  described  in  the  ;'  Pharsalia,"  we  will  forget  his 
delay,  and  prove  not  ungrateful  for  the  first  course  of  this  month's  banquet. 

"  Ireland'9  is  pungent,  poetical  and  instructive.  The  descriptions  both  of 
persons  and  of  places  are  evidently  drawn  from  life,  and  the  portraiture  of 
Irish  character  is  executed  with  discrimination  and  impartiality. 

Again  our  respectful  and  grateful  thanks  are  rendered  to  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
both  for  her  kind  reception  of  ourselves  personally,  and  her  contribution  to 
this  our  third  number.  To  be  approved  of  by  such  an  authority  and  support- 
ed by  such  m  name  encourages  the  belief  that  our  la  bora  to  please  and  benefit 
the  public  are  not  in  vain. 

To  Miss  Barber  our  thanks  are  also  due,  and  with  grateful  pleasure  paid. 
Our  heart's  desire  is  that  she  may  live  and  write  till  she  rises  to  that  emi- 
nence among  the  poetesses  of  our  day,  for  which  her  youthful  genius  bids 
with  so  fair  a  promise.  The  subject  of  the  "  Outcast"  is  handled  with  much 
delicacy  and  poetic  feeling. 

Our  readers  will  be  happy  to  find  in  this  number  another  story  from  the 
pea  of  Miss  Goddard.  Let  her  not  cease  till  she  has  supplied  our  pages  with 
an  "  aurea  legenda"  more  interesting  than  musty  tales  about  apocryphal 
saints  and  veiled  recluses— among  whose  number  may  she — not  be  one. 

The  Legend  and  the  Law  Suit  are  a  set  off  to  the  more  didactic  articles  on 
Fashion  and  Cromwell.  We  hope  our  legal  friend  will  show  himself  again 
in  oar  next,  and  with  as  much  mirth  as  in  the  present 
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Hereafter  in  addition  to  our  Literary  Notices,  which  are  supplied  by  a  very 
able  and  impartial  hand,  we  propose  to  give  a  lengthened  view  of  some  in- 
teresting work.  We  trust  that  this  feature  of  the  magazine  will  commend  it 
to  the  general  favor.  The  introduction  of  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  origi- 
nal design,  and  we  have  promise  of  support  in  this  department  from  gentle- 
men well  qualified  to  lend  it. 

To  our  other  purveyors  of  poesy  we  are  much  obliged  and  beg  a  counte- 
nance of  their  aid.  The  Balaam  Box  fills  apace;  and  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  cull  some  precious  morsels  from  its  contents  and  present  them 
as  a  piquant  salmagundi  to  our  friends. 

Now,  though  we  flatter  ourselves  that  no  one  has  become  drowsy  or  fallen 
asleep  over  our  various  papers,  yet  we  conclude  with  a  serenade  to  rouse 
our  readers  and  win  their  best  adieu  for  a  month.  The  piece  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  lady  who  writes  en  garcon;  and  when  the  music  and  immortal  verse 
are  wedded,  we  will  sing  it  beneath  her  window  at  midnight,  which  may 
lead  (who  knows?)  to  a  wedding  of  another  sort.  Only  she  has  not  told  u* 
where  she  resides. 

SERENADE. 
(To  be  tit  to  music.) 

'Tib  moonlight  on  the  land,  my  love, 

Ti8  moonlight  on  the  sea ; 
It  is  the  hour  for  us  to  rove, 

Then  wander  forth  with  me. 

And  let  us  slowly  stray,  my  love, 

Along  the  pebbly  strand, 
And  watch  the  waters,  as  they  move 

In  ripples  on  the  sand. 

•  The  night  is  clear  and  calm,  my  love, 
The  moon  is  shining  bright ; 
There's  not  a  single  cloud  above 
To  dim  her  silver  light. 

No  sound  to  interrupt,  my  love, 

The  whispered  words  we  speak  ; 
And  not  a  breath  of  air  to  move 

The  ringlet  on  thy  cheek. 

Then  while  the  moon  shines  bright,  my  love. 

Upon  the  land  and  sea, 
Together,  dearest,  let  us  rove ; 

Come !  hasten  forth  to  me ! 

CHRISTINE. 
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OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 


Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bora  in  Wind* 
sor,  Connecticut,  April  29,  1745.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  that  town ;  having  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1650.  His  parents,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  were  in  com* 
fortable,  though  by  no  means  affluent  circumstances. 

Young  Oliver  spent  his  time  alternately  in  laboring  with  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  in  the  elementary 
studies  of  a  liberal  education,  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he 
entered  Yale  College.  He  remained  in  this  institution  two  years ; 
when,  from  some  cause  which  tradition  has  not  transmitted  to  us, 
he  left  and  entered  Nassau  Hall,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1776. 

His  father  had  early  destined  him  for  the  ministry,  and  accord* 
mgly  he  now  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  theology,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Connecticut  divines.  But  Oliver's  inclination 
for  the  law  triumphed  over  his  father's  predilections  for  theology; 
and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hartford  county,  two  or 
three  years  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  native  town. 

However  little  enthusiasm  young  Oliver  might  have  felt  in  the 
prosecution  of  theological  speculations,  he  certainly  advanced  far 
enough  in  them  to  become  convinced  that  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone ;  and  he  accordingly  now  led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar 
his  first  love,  Hiss  Abigail  Woicott,  daughter  of  William  Wolcott 
sag.,  of  East  Windsor. 

His  father  presented  him  with  a  small  farm,  situated  in  the 
north-western  comer  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  management  of  this 
and  of  the  few  suits  with  which  his  acquaintances  and  friends 
&  him,  his  ardent  and  active  mind  was  forced  for  a  time  to 
itsslf  As  often  as  the  session  of  the  court  occurred  at 
farm  and  revolving  his  cases  in  his  mind,  he 
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travelled  thither  on  foot,  and  back  again,  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  sessions  were  over.  Soon,  however,  a  suit  was  com- 
mitted to  his  management,  of  trivial  importance,  indeed,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
involving  the  decision  of  a  legal  principle  of  the  deepest  moment. 
Young  Oliver  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  by  the 
ability  and  skill  he  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  at  once 
established  his  reputation  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  he  took  his 
stand  among  the  most  promising  and  talented  of  the  younger 
members  of  his  profession  at  the  Hartford  bar. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  state  attorney,  and  continued  in 
this  office  during  a  great  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  And  more 
than  once  during  that  sanguinary  contest,  when  the  state  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  did  he  enlist  into  the  militia  of  the 
county,  and  sally  out  to  assist  in  repelling  the  threatening  danger. 
For  several  sessions  about  this  time  he  represented  the  town  in 
which  he  resided  in  the  General  Assembly*  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  too,  he  presided  at  the  pay  table,  or  office 
of  public  accounts  of  the  state.  In  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where  he  continued  three 
years.  On  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  service,  in  1780,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Connecticut,  a  body  of  men 
not  now  existing,  but  very  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Senate,  or 
upper  house,  under  the  present  constitution  of  that  state.  In  1784 
he  relinquished  this  office  for  that  of  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut:  and  in  1787  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
a  more  efficient  system  of  government  for  these  United  States. 
Being  called  home,  probably  by  sickness  in  his  family,  before  the 
business  of  the  Convention  was  concluded,  for  this  reason  his 
name  does  not  appear  among  the  signers  of  the  instrument  re- 
ported by  the  Convention  to  the  states.  He  was,  however,  a  warm 
friend  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  constitution  as  it  now  exists : 
indeed,  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  that  Con-* 
vention,  as  detailed  in  the  Madison  papers,  knows  very  well  that 
many  of  the  features  of  this  constitution  owe  their  existence  in  no 
small  degree,  to  his  suggestions  and  influence. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
State  Convention  called  to  ratify  the  constitution.  And  two  of  his 
speeches,  urging  on  the  delegates  the  vast  importance  of  such  a 
ratification,  delivered,  one  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  other 
during  the  progress  of  the  debates,  are  now  extant,  though  doubt- 
less imperfectly  reported,  in  the  third  volume  of  Carey's  American 
Museum. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  states,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth was  elected  a  senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  at  New  York  in  1789.  Happening  to  be  among  the 
members  whose  terms  of  service  were  fixed  by  lot  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  was  again,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  elected 
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for  a  full  term  of  six  yawn.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1706,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  He 
jeoatinued  to  fill  this  office  until  the  conclusion  of  the  naval  war 
with  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  1799,  when,  together  with  (Joy. 
Leasfe*  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Hon.  Walter  V  ans  Murray,  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
8tatea,  to  adjust  the  existing  differences,  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  nation.  Having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission 
to  Paris,  he  passed  over  into  England,  where,  as  a  distinguished 
citixen  of  the  New  World,  and  chiefjustice  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  received  with  marked  attention  and  civility  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  judges,  lawyers  and  civilians  of  the  country. 

While  there,  feeling  sensibly  the  growing  infirmities  of  age, 
and  the  increasing  malignancy  of  the  nephritic  disorders  to  which 
.he  was  subject,  he  transmitted  to  the  president  his  resignation  of 
4be  office  of  chief-justice,  which  he  tad  still  continued  to  hold. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  state  he  was  a  second  time  elected  a 
■mmhsr  of  the  Council,  in  1802 ;  and,  subsequently,  after  the  ju- 
diciary system  of  the  state  had  been  reduced,  substantially,  to  the 
tern  m  which  it  now  exists,  he  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the 
elate.  He,  at  first,  accepted  the  office ;  but,  afterwards,  becoming 
convinced  that  his  advanced  age  and  declining  health  would  not 
admit  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  station,  he  de- 
clined the  appointment.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his 
house  in  Windsor,  November  26,  1807,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

-  We  have,  thus,  rapidly  glanced  at  the  numerous  important  and 
responsible  stations  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  called  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  fill  during  the  course  of  a  public  career  extending 
through  thirty  years.  A  few  observations  on  some  prominent 
.traits  of  his  character  and  habits  of  mind,  will  conclude  this  brief 
and  doubtless,  in  many  respects,  imperfect  biographical  sketch. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  sustained  throughout  life,  an  unblemished  repu- 
tation for  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  principle. .  From  the 
day,  when,  a  stripling  lawyer,  he  pleaded  his  first  petty  suit  in  the 
ooutts  of  Hartford  county,  to  the  time  when  he  occupied  the  high- 
est judicial  seat  in  the  country,  nay,  to  the  close  of  life,  we  cannot 
leant  that  his  character  was  ever  sullied  by  even  the  breath  of 
suspicion.  Early  m  life  he  resolved  to  shape  his  future  career, 
whatever  that  career  might  be,  by  lofty  principle — by  the  dictates 
of  a  sound  judgment  and  an  upright  conscience.  Nor  did  he  ever 
swerve  from  that  resolution.  In  all  his  conduct  he  looked  within 
fiflr  thai  guidance  and  approbation  which  too  many  seek  only  in 
the  applause  of  their  fellow  men.  Possessed  of  all  the  sterling 
integrity  and  uncompromising  fixedness  of  principle,  with  none  of 
lfc*eJ9alry*/itiloleTance  and  narrow-mindedness,  usually  supposed 
it*  essential  elements  of  the  Puritan  character,  Mr.  Ells- 
a  startling  contrast  to  the  time-serving  politicians 
demagogues  of  these  latter  days.    Would  that  our 
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young  aspirants  for  legal  fame,  our  tyro  speech  makers,  our  new- 
fledged  politicians,  our  flaming  patriots,  would  sit  at  the  feet  and 
gather  instruction  from  the  lips  and  bright  example  of  such  men 
as  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  his  compatriots.  Would  it  might  be 
made  their  reproach,  as  it  was  his,  when  engaged  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  with  the  wily  French  diplomatists,  that  they  waste  time 
in  demonstrating  the  rights  of  every  position  they  assume;  and 
advance  not  a  single  step  beyond  what  honor  and  honesty  warrant 

Closely  allied  to  the  trait  we  havo  just  noticed,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  inseparable  from  it,  was  his  simplicity  of  life 
and  manners,  and  his  utter  distaste  for  all  public  parade  and  os- 
tentation. No  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  meets  us  oftener  than 
this,  as  we  look  through  the  history  of  his  life,  none  other  serves 
so  well  to  elucidate  his  habits  and  conduct. 

The  biographer,  casting  about  him  for  materials  out  of  which 
to  construct  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  life  of  any  man,  naturally  ap- 
plies to  his  acquaintances  and  friends  for  letters  and  papers,  the 
publication  of  which,  while  it  will  not  too  much  expose  to  the  public 
gaze  the  sacred  secresy  of  private  sentiments,  may,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  to  set  his  character  in  its  true  light  before  the  world. 
But  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  expects  to  derive  his 
materials  from  these  ordinary  sources  will  find  his  expectations 
disappointed ;  not  because  he  will  not  be  allowed  access  to  them, 
but  because  they  were  not  written.  Mr.  Ellsworth  wrote  but  few 
letters,  and  those  as  brief  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  Nor 
are  we  left  in  the  dark  as  to  his  motive.  He  had  seen  that  the 
letters  and  papers  of  distinguished  men,  were  greedily  sought  for 
publication,  after  their  decease ;  and  his  nature,  sensitively  alive  to 
all  such  public  exhibitions  of  himself,  induced  him  to  cut  off  all 
possibility  of  an  exposure  of  the  kind  by  foregoing  the  pleasure  of 
frequent  and  free  communication  by  letters,  with  his  friends. 
How  different  such  conduct  from  that  of  many  men,  we  have  now 
in  mind,  whose  private  letters  are  the  most  elaborate  and  finished 
productions  of  their  pens ;  and,  without  a  doubt,  were  expressly 
written  with  reference  to  posthumous  publication. 

When  he  received  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  on  the  point  of  declining  the  honor,  plead- 
ing his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station.  Yet,  after 
he  had  occupied  the  seat  four  years,  neither  his  associate  judges 
nor  the  members  of  the  bar,  in  any  part  of  tlie  Union,  ever  detect- 
ed in  him  any  lack  of  the  needful  ability  and  information.  It 
will  readily  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  neither  so  talent- 
ed nor  so  learned  as  some,  who  have  occupied  the  seat  of  chief 
justice,  yet,  none  of  its  incumbents  was  ever  more  efficient,  more 
active,  more  impartial  or  more  dignified  than  he. 

His  style  of  living  still  farther  exemplifies  the  trait  we  have  now 
in  view.  His  family  continued  to  reside  in  Windsor  during  the 
whole  of  his  public  career ;  and,  although  his  income,  from  pro- 
fessional services  had  been  great  in  hit  youth  and  middle  age*  and 
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this,  together  with  the  emoluments  of  the  offices  he  filled,  al* 
ways  prudently  husbanded  and  invested,  had  carried  him  to  a 
pitch  of  wealth  which  few  others  in  the  state  attained.    Still  his 

31e  of  living  was  plain  and  simple,  and  his  expenditures  economi- 
.  Not  that  he  was  penurious.  Far  from  it.  His  was  that 
economical  liberality  which  is  equally  removed  from  the  heedless 
prodigality  of  the  spendthrift  and  the  niggardly  parsimony  of  the 
miser. 

Did  we  need  further  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  circumstance  in  his  character,  we  might  find  it  in  his  con* 
sent  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Connecticut,  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life ;  an  office,  doubtless,  highly  honorable  in  itself, 
and  worthy  the  ambition  of  an  able  and  aspiring  man,  but  at  the 
same  time,  little  fitted  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  one  who  had  already 
filled  the  highest  seat  of  justice  in  the  nation. 

After  Mr.  Ellsworth  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  France, 
it  has  been  his  original  design  to  pass  the  winter  in  Paris.  But 
what  feeling  had  the  plain  and  simple-minded  republican  in  com* 
mon  with  the  gay  and  light  hearted  French ;  or  what  could  he 
find  to  amuse  his  curiosity  or  gratify  his  understanding,  during 
the  tedious  winter  months,  amid  the  giddy  circles  of  the  dissipated 
Parisians  ?  Nothing.  He  passed  over  into  England  and  spent  the 
winter,  partly  in  attempting  the  restoration  of  his  impaired  health, 
by  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  of  that  country ;  and  partly  in 
tracing  out  the  records  and  traditions  of  the  Ellsworth  family. 

The  following  derivation  of  the  name  Ellsworth,  is  as  curious, 
as  the  circumstance  which  put  him  in  possession  of  it,  was  singu- 
lar. About  nine  miles  from  Cambridge  is  a  small  hamlet,  called 
Ellsworth.  Through  it  runs  a  small  stream.  The  chief  justice, 
meeting  one  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  in* 

Juired  the  name  of  the  place.  To  his  surprise  he  learned  it  was 
illsworth.  He  farther  inquired,  probably  for  lack  of  any  thing 
else  to  say,  from  what  the  name  was  derived.  The  countryman 
replied  that  the  village  took  its  name  from  the  stream,  by  the  side  of 
which  they  were  then  standing.  Being  a  famous  place  for  eels, 
they  had  called  it  eelsworth — worth,  in  Saxon,  signifying  place ; 
thus,  eels-place,  or  place  for  eels.  By  a  trifling  alteration  of  the 
first  syllable  they  had  obtained  the  word  Ellsworth,  the  name  of 
the  hamlet,  and  also  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  not  a  man  of  extensive  and  various  reading. 
Let  not  the  indolent  student  of  the  law,  however,  who  dreams  of  a 
lucrative  practice  and  a  growing  reputation  obtained  without  exer- 
tion, too  hastily  appropriate  the  example  of  the  chief  justice  to  his 
own  case.  If  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  not  an  extensive  and  various 
reader,  he  was  a  profound  and  constant  thinker.  We  are  to  re- 
member too,  that  at  the  time  when  he  entered  the  legal  profession, 
digests  and  abridgments,  text*books  and  reports,  did  not  abound 
to  the  same  extent  as  now.  Blackstone  had  not  then  written  his 
inmoftal  Commentaries.    Mansfield,  and  his  associate  and  con* 
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temporary  justices,  had  but  just  begun  to  evolve  the  law  from  the 
crude,  chaotic  state,  in  which  the  student  found  it,  dispersed 
through  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  "  year  books,"  and  ponder- 
ous folios  of  black  letter.  The  law,  in  short,  recently  emerging 
from  the  perplexing  technicalities  and  "  distinctions  without  a  dif- 
ference," of  the  scholastic  age,  had  but  just  began  to  assume  the 
form  and  consitencv  of  a  regular  science.  The  jurisprudence  of 
Connecticut,  too,  after  passing  through  a  period  of  great  darkness 
and  uncertainty,  had  but  very  recently  been  civilized,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  common  law  of  the  mother  country. 
Hence,  if  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  not  an  entensively  read  lawyer,  there 
were  good  reasons  for  him  not  to  be.  He  had  sought  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  where  he  could  most  easily  find  them,  by  labori- 
ous reflection,  by  the  patient  use  of  that  reason  of  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  common  law  to  be  the  perfection.  Had  Mr.  Ells- 
worth lived  in  our  day,  after  so  many  sterling  intellects  have  ex- 
pended the  full  radiance  of  their  powers,  in  the  illumination  of 
single  departments  of  legal  science,  we  may  with  reason  conclude 
he  would  have  been  both  a  great  reader  and  profound  thinker. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  that  ought  to  ap- 
pear in  this  place.  He  had  completed  his  college  career,  and  was 
about  to  commence  the  study  of  a  profession  for  life.  This,  to  a 
young  man,  at  all  accustomed  to  reflection,  possessing  the  least 
particle  of  ambition,  or  capable  of  being  animated  into  any  degree 
of  solicitude  about  the  future,  is  an  interesting  and  serious  event 
It  was  so  to  Mr.  Ellsworth.  He  looked  at  his  present  attainments, 
they  were  not  great ;  he  had  not  distinguished  himself  at  college. 
He  looked  at  his  intellectual  habits.  His  mind,  though  active,  ar- 
dent and  energetic,  was  but  imperfectly  disciplined ;  his  power  of 
application  feeble.  What  does  he  do!  despair?  No.  He  has 
youth,  health,  talents,  energy.  What  he  lacks  is  discipline, 
strength  of  intellect,  the  ability  to  center  every  faculty  of  his  soul 
on  a  single  object  of  thought  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  ardent 
nature.  And  this  want  shall  be  supplied.  He  resolves  that  what- 
ever subject,  worthy  of  reflection,  shall  henceforth  be  presented  to 
his  mind,  that  subject  shall  never  be  permitted  to  escape  his  at- 
tention, until  he  has  explored  its  every  ramification,  traced  out  its 
every  relation,  and  sounded  its  lowest  depths.  Noble  resolution ! 
Let  young  Oliver  keep  that  resolution,  and  he  shall  be  foremost  at 
the  bar  in  his  native  state,  he  shall  be  judge,  he  shall  be  senator 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall  be  chief  justice  of  the  Union !  He 
did  keep  it.  Hear  his  ablest  biographer  and  eulogist.  He  is 
speaking  of  him  while  United  States  Senator. 

"  Every  important  point  which  came  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  was  examined  by  him  with  the  most  laborious  investiga- 
tion, and  revolved  again  and  again,  with  the  most  unremitted  and 
ardent  meditation.  During  the  course  of  such  investigation,  his 
mind  seemed  tasked  to  its  utmost  strength ;  and  he  would  pass  whole 
bUtys,  and  sometimes  nights,  in  walking  up  and  down  hit  chamber, 
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absorbed  in  mental  labor.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  divert  his  at* 
tsntioa  towards  any  other  object,  before  he  had  thoroughly  formed  his 
conclusions  oq  the  subject  which  engaged  him.  mien  at  last 
the  question  which  had.  thus  excited  him  was  finatty  determined, 
he/appeared  at  once  relieved  from  a  weight  of  thought,  and  was 
left  Umgnid  and  exhausted,  as  if  he  had  been  wearied  out  by  se- 
vere bodily  labor." 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  ready,  clearheaded,  calm  and 
self-possessed  ;  and  his  habits  of  deep  and  patient  reflection  made 
him  completely  master  of  every  subject  he  took  in  hand.  Seeing 
the  oaesdon  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  divesting  it  in  his  own 
mind  of.  every  extrinsic  circumstance*  his  simple  and  lucid  state- 
meat  was  in  itself  oftentimes  the  most  unanswerable  argument: 
and  his  hearers  were  not  unfirequently  convinced  before  he  had 
began  to  argue.  He  was  not  to  be  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  of 
an  opponent,  or  diverted  from  the  real  point  in  issue  by  any  of  the 
nsdiasiy  stratagems  of  debate.  He  saw  the  weak  parts  of  his  ad- 
versary's cause  with  the  quickness  of  intuition ;  and  leaving  it  to 
minds  ef  smaller  calibre  to  drive  in  the  outposts  and  shoot  down  the 
stragglers,  he  was  instantly  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  where  the 
blows  fell  the  fastest,  the  battle  raged  hottest,  and  the  fate  df  the 
day  was  to  be  decided.  Mr.  Ellsworth  never  made  it  a  point  to  say 
all  that  could  with  any  propriety  be  said  on  the  subject  he  was  dis- 
cussing, like  Burke  and  Alex.  Hamilton.  It  could  not  be  said  of 
him,  as  Mr. Wirt  eloquently  said  of  the  latter  orator,  that  "he  ranged 
over  the  whole  field  of  debate,  and  that,  with  a  scythe  so  ample 
and  so  keen,  not  a  straw  was  left  standing."  Mr.  Ellsworth  always 
left  straws  standing*  But  the  giant  oak,  the  towering  pine,  hill 
and  mountain,  whatever  could  obstruct  the  full  sweep  of  his  vision, 
impede  his  triumphant  progress,  or  afford  a  lurking-place  to  a 
concealed  foe — these  he  levelled  with  the  dust.  And  here  his 
ambition  stopped.  To  crush  his  opponent,  and  that  at  a  single 
blow,  was  a  victory  sufficiently  signal  and  complete  for  him. 

As  a  speaker  he  was  not  very  fluent,  not  very  flowery,  not  very 
copious  in  his  command  of  language.  Nor  was  he  very  fastidious 
in  die  choice  of  elegant  terms  and  phrases ;  or  careful  to  convey 
his  sentiments  in  harmonious  sentences  and  round  and  graceful  pe- 
riods. He  did  not  resort  to  the  graces  of  rhetoric  to  embellish  his 
ideas  and  render  them  palatable  to  his  hearers.  He  employed  the 
simple,  nervous,  energetic  language,  of  an  earnest  mind.  He  did 
not  address  the  imagination,  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  passions. 
Qb  was  not  the  fervid,  glowing  eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames,  which 
carried  all  hearers,  friend  and  foe,  headlong,  on  the  rapid  stream 
of  impassioned  thoughts  and  language.  No  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  likely  to  arise  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  speeches,  as  at 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  of  Mr.  Ames,  and  move  "  to  post- 
pone the  decision  of  the  question,  that  the  house  might  not  vote 
influence  of  a.  sensibility  which  their  calmer  judgment 
MrJSHeworthjpersuadednotfoanhouroraday. 
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His  facts  and  arguments  were  presented  with  a  force  and  earnest- 
ness, which  carried  permanent  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  heard  him.  He  never  spoke  for  the  pleasure  of  a  momentary 
triumph.    Hit  hearers,  once  persuaded,  were  likely  to  continue  so. 

We  necessarily  alluded  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  pub* 
lie  services  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  when 
speaking  of  the  numerous  public  stations  he  was  called  to  fill. 
And  in  a  sketch  like  this,  necessarily  brief,*  it  would  be  improper 
to  repeat  or  amplify  what  was  then  said.  It  ought  however  to  be 
stated,  that,  while  a  senator  in  Congress,  he,  in  concert  with  Lee 
Johnson,  his  colleague  from  Connecticut,  drew  up  the  bill  for  or- 
ganizing the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  United  States. 

His  opinions,  delivered  while  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 
necticut, are  in  Kirby's  reports,  and  those  pronounced  while  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  in  the  reports  of  Dallas. 

On  the  whole,  chief  justice  Ellsworth,  though  not  the  most  bril- 
liant, learned  or  eloquent  man  of  his  generation  in  the  country, 
yet  possessed  that  solid  and  massive  intellect — that  thorough  good 
sense,  those  practical  attainments,  and  that  nobility  of  heart  and 
principle,  which,  invaluable  indeed  in  any  age,  and  of  in- 
finitely greater  worth  than  the  graces  of  learning,  or  the  gifts  of 
poesy  and  eloquence,  were  peculiarly  needed  at  the  era  in  which 
ne  lived ;  and  enabled  him  to  impart  a  vigorous  and  healthful  tone 
to  the  minds  and  morals  of  his  countrymen,  and  do  much  towards 
sowing  that  rich  harvest  of  blessings  we  now  so  joyously  and 
abundantly  reap. 

•  Judge  Wood,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  son-in  law  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  is 
preparing  an  extensive  and  complete  biography  of  him,  containing  his  speech- 
es, interesting  facts,  Sec.  It  will  probably  issae  from  the  press  daring  the 
current  year. 


SUNSET  IN  THE  FOREST. 

BT  LILT  GRAHAM. 

Oh !  the  holy,  holy  woodlands. 

Bathed  in  summer's  sunset  glow, 
Rising  up  in  sabbath  stillness, 

While  the  meek-eyed  buds  below, 
Upward  look  through  arching  branches, 

To  the  sky  so  softly  bright, 
Faintly  flushing  with  the  sunset, 

Filled  with  pure  aad  mellow  light. 

Oh !  the  wild,  the  grand  old  wood-lands! 

Oh !  the  blessed,  fragrant  glade ! 
Winnowed  by  the  evening  zephyrs. 

Whispering  through  its  darkening  shads, 
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And  the  strange  fresh  woodland  fragrance, 

Ever  floating  on  the  breeze, 
Like  the  breath  of  sleeping  angels, 

Comes  and  goes  amid  the  trees. 

Awed  to  silence  by  its  grandeur, 

By  its  beauty  charmed  to  tears, 
Through  the  forest  glade  we  wander, 

Where  the  Father  only  hears— 
Where  He  only  knows  the  feelings 

That  are  thrilling  every  sense, 
Deep,  deep  lore  unalterable, 

Heart-felt  rapture  so  intense— 

That  we  (eel  as  if  the  seraphs 

Hare  just  left  us  for  the  skies, 
And  the  glory  of  their  presence, 

With  the  ebbing  sunlight  dies j 
And  the  forest  murmurs  round  us, 

That  so  low  and  softly  ring, 
Seem  like  strains  of  heavenly  harping, 

Far  and  faintly  echoing. 

And  more  timidly  we  wander— 

And  we  shrink  in  sweet  dismay, 
As  if  viewless  things  and  holy, 
Floated  round  us  all  the  way  ; 
And  we  scarcely  dare  to  gather 

Woodland  buds,  so  pure  they  seem, 
As  if  angel  voices  lulled  them 
Each  one  to  its  pleasant  dream. 

Though  they  ever  seem  more  holy, 

Nearer  to  their  place  of  birth, 
Fresher  from  pure  hands  immortal, 

Than  aught  else  upon  the  earth. 
Now  a  deeper  spell  is  on  them ; 

Faulteringly  and  half  afraid, 
We  shrink  as  if  His  presence  round  them 

Hallowed  atmosphere  has  made. 

Fading  is  the  sunset  glory, 

In  the  west  the  last  ray  gleams  ; 
And  the  silent  stars  are  mirrored 

In  the  depths  of  silvery  streams; 
And  we  wander  slowly  homeward, 

From  4he  starry  forest  glade, 
Better  for  the  hour  of  sunset  4 

We  hare  spent  beneath  its  shade. 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

A  EOMAN  NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT.* 

It  was  during  the  sixth  century  after  the  foundations  of  Rome 
were  laid,  and  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  that  on  a  glorious  morning  of  October  it  was  rumored 
throughout  Southern  Italy  that  a  young  Roman  consul  was  about 
to  embark  for  a  foreign  shore  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men.  Ah !  glorious  days  of  the  republic,  when  consuls  themselves 
were  commanders-in-chief  of  their  forces,  and  disdained  not  the 
names  of  generals  and  admirals.  The  personal  prowess  and 
splendid  fortune  in  the  field,  which  had  marked  the  history  of  this 
distinguished  youth,  had  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen ;  and, 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  going  to  undertake  an  enterprise  of 
unequalled  audacity  and  with  a  force  of  extraordinary  numbers, 
they  poured  out  from  every  village  and  city  in  the  vicinity  to  wit- 
ness the  embarkation.  Two  consuls  with  two  armies  had  once 
before  *  set  out  on  an  expedition  with  fleets  as  large,  but  had  not 
excited  such  feverish  curiosity  as  now  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  this 
multitude.  The  whole  shore,  broken  into  little  elevations,  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  they  had  come  to  view  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  *'• 

The  admiral  made  a  signal,  and  the  trumpet  rung  along  the 
whole  coast.  At  its  first  note,  the  great  host  was  in  motion. 
The  rowers  marched  first,  and  were  armed — a  most  unusual  ar- 
rangement. Next  came  the  infantry,  in  martial  order,  glistening 
with  helmets,  spears  and  shields.  Some  of  them  entered  the 
ships,  upon  which  high  towers  had  been  raised,  which  in  the  event 
of  battle  would  be  filled  with  armed  men  from  story  to  story. 
Then  the  cavalry  galloped  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  entered 
the  long  fiat  boats  provided  for  them.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to 
see  them  sweeping  along  the  beach.  The  look-out  boats  were 
then  ranged  in  front,  light  and  graceful  as  a  deer  ready  to  bound 
to  his  covert.  Then  followed  the  men-of-war,  with  their  brazen 
fronts  glowing,  and  full  of  shining  armor.  Lastly,  came  the  ships- 
of-burden,  containing  provisions  for  a  voyage  of  forty-five  days, 
and  cooked  victuals  enough  to  last  fifteen  days.  The  prepara- 
tions were  all  made  in  the  most  magnificent  manner. 

When  all  the  vessels  were  thus  arranged,  messengers  were  sent 
around  to  all  of  them  to  summon  the  pilot,  captain  and  two  sol- 
diers from  each-  to  assemble  in  the  forum  to  receive  their  final 
orders.  After  inquiries  about  provisions  had  been  made  and 
satisfactory  answers  given,  the  admiral  gave  this  last  order: 
,'  Train  your  men  to  do  their  duty  in  silence."  He  then  retired 
to  the  flag-ship,  promising  to  give  orders  to  sail  next  day. 

•  This  will  be  seen  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  last  published  of  this  series. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  crowd  were  found  again  assembled. 
A  herald  proclaimed  silence ;  and  at  once  both  the  citizens  on  the 
shore  and  the  soldiers  on  land  were  still  as  the  grave.  The 
young  commander  stood  up  in  the  stern  of  his  ship  and  offered  a 
*prayer — a  strange  prayer  for  Christians  to  make,  perhaps ;  but 
expressing  the  devoutest  wishes  of  the  warlike  host.  Its  burden 
was — "Give  glory  to  the  Roman  name;  victory  to  me,  and  to 
these  my  soldiers  vengeance  upon  their  enemies."  The  entrails 
of  a  sacrificed  victim  were  then  thrown  into  the  sea  to  propitiate 
the  divinities  of  the  deep.  The  trumpet  sounded  again,  and  this 
beautiful  array  of  ships  floated  away  in  the  sun.  The  myriad 
oars  lashed  the  sea  into  foam  and  threw  around  sheets  of  silvery 
spray.  The  white  sails  of  four  hundred  ships  of  burden  flecked 
the  horizon,  and  the  splendid  panorama  had  vanished.     *       *     * 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  that  this  same  commander  and  this 
same  fleet  were  engaged  in  a  naval  battle.  The  purification  had 
been  solemnly  performed  on  the  shore  on  the  preceding  day.  All 
the  night  before  three  lights  had  blazed  for  a  signal  in  the  flag* 
ship,  two  in  the  ships-of-burden  and  one  in  the  men-of-war.  This 
engagement  was  preliminary  to  an  investment  of  a  neighboring 
city  by  land,  which  proved  successful.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  Roman  energy  actually  dragged  ships  ashore,  and 
forced  them  with  rollers  and  levers  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
town ! 

Morning  dawned,  and  disclosed  two  fleets  drawn  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other  with  all  the  apparent  regularity  of  an  army. 
They  were  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  largest  ves- 
sels of  war  were  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre,  and 
the  line  grew  smaller  as  it  neared  the  extremeties  of  each  cres- 
cent. The  admiral  was  sailing  around  in  a  "  look-out  boat,"  en- 
couraging the  men  and  imploring  them  to  do  their  duty.  The 
prayers  and  sacrifices  and  propitious  omens  of  the  morning  were 
alluded  to.    After  this  a  deep  and  portentous  silence  ensued. 

Suddenly  a  red  flag  was  run  up  on  the  flag-staff  of  the  admiral's 
ship.  It  was  answered  by  the  prompt  waving  of  others  from  every 
vessel  in  the  Roman  line.  The  trumpet  from  the  flag-ship  sound- 
ed and  it  was  echoed  from  every  other.  Then  followed  a  shout, 
long,  loud  and  cheering,  from  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  gallant 
vessels  were  sweeping,  by  the  force  of  lusty  arms,  towards  each 
other  from  both  sides.  The  Romans  were  always  less  skilful  in 
the  management  of  their  vessels  than  their  enemies ;  and  while 
they  moved  slowly  and  steadily  forward,  the  capricious  vessels  of 
the  foe  moved  in  oblique  directions  and  threatened  the  Romans 
from  every  quarter.  The  ships-of-war  of  the  latter  were  armed 
with  three  brazen  prongs  at  the  bows,  and  it  was  sought  with 
these?  to  pierce  and  sink  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  But  the  wily 
foe  escaped  the  intention  in  every  instance.  They  struck  the 
Roman  vessels  on  the  sides  and  tore  them  open,  or  swept  off  a  tier 
of  oari  and  left  them  disabled,  and  then  retired  with  the  lightness 
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of  a  bird.  One  seemed  to  sink  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  and 
sunk  forever.  Its  crew  went  down  to  take  a  sail  in  the  one-oared 
skiff  of  old  Charon.  But  in  the  meantime  the  lucky  ship  had  felt 
the  dreadful  grappling-iron  of  a  Soman  vessel,  and  its  crew  soon 
found  how. terrible  is  the  Soman  in  a  close  engagement.  The  two 
men-of-war  now  lay,  literally,  "  yardarm  to  yardarm,"  and  a  dee- 

Eerate  conflict  ensued.  The  shouts  of  pain  and  revenge  were 
orrible.  The  air  was  full  of  flying  weapons,  and  from  decks  and 
towers  they  fell  like  rain ;  now  clashing  against  brazen  shields 
and  armor,  now  penetrating  the  corslet  of  some  unfortunate  foe, 
now  flashing  into  the  sea.  But  the  grappling-hook  gave  way, 
bringing  with  it  a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  stern,  which  have 
since  graced  a  Soman  triumph.    At  the  same  moment  a  javelin 

Sierced  the  side  of  the  pilot  of  the  enemy's  vessel ;  but  with  his 
ying  hand  he  turned  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  foiled  Romans. 
In  another  place  two  vessels  had  run  their  bows  together  and  sunk 
in  a  common  destruction.  Here  two  having  had  one  close  en- 
gagement changed  their  course :  the  yardarms  were  turned  about; 
the  line  of  vessels  was  broken ;  then  suddenly  they  veered  back 
to  make  a  new  charge  upon  each  other.  But  then  took  place  a 
beautiful  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy.  As  if  by  a  common  impulse, 
their  ships  turned  into  a  line  and,  before  the  Romans  had  fairly 
comprehended  the  intention,  nearly  surrounded  them.  But  the 
chafing  commander  of  the  Soman  fleet  gave  instant  orders  to  come 
to  close  quarters.  The  attempt  succeeded,  and  in  a  short  time 
nearly  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  lashed  to  the  Soman  gal- 
leys. It  was  a  floating  bridge,  upon  which  the  action  that  ensued 
was  too  terrible  for  description.  Javelins  were  no  longer  in  use. 
Swords  were  drawn.  The  clangor  of  metal  against  metal  sounded 
"like  the  ringing  of  a  thousand  anvils."  Vessels  were  boarded; 
soldiers  hung  upon  the  sides  and  plunged,  with  mutilated  arms, 
into  the  water ;  bodies  fell  upon  the  deck,  and  the  living  slipped 
upon  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dying.  The  water  was  tinged 
with  blood  and  the  ships  were  retarded  in  their  motion  by  the 
corpses  around  them.  So  Xerxes  escaped  in  his  flag-ship,  which 
no  longer  carried  a  signal  light  and  which  could  hardly  move  among 
the  floating  bodies  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Salamia:  he, 
who  ordered  the  Hellespont  to  be  scourged  with  three  hundred 
stripes,  bound  with  two  chains,  beaten  with  clubs  and  branded, 
because  it  had  swept  away  his  bridge ;  he,  whose  tumultuous 
hosts  are  said  to  have  drank  rivers  dry  as  they  marched  to  the 
field  of  battle.  •  ••••*••• 
The  battle  is  over.  The  Romans  are,  as  ever,  victorious.  The 
fire-ships,  such  as  those  which  won  the  battle  of  Actium,  fall  of 
pitch  and  sulphur,  completed  the  work  of  the  sword.  Music  re- 
sounds on  the  deck  of  every  Soman  vessel  which  has  escaped  the 
catastrophe.  Its  bows  are  hung  with  laurel,  wreaths  and  gar* 
lands.  The  decks  are  piled  with  the  ornaments  of  the  enemy's 
ships;  but  no  "  prizes"  follow  the  triumphant  fleet    A  naval  bat- 
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tie  is  a  battle  of  annihilation  to  one  party  or  another.  The  youth- 
ful admiral  is  crowned  with  bays,  and,  when  he  reaches  Borne, 
will  receive  a  crown  of  gold,  wrought  with  representations  of  the 
beaks  of  ships. 

EPILOGUE. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  been  arbitrary  in  the  names 
which  we  have  given  to  the  various  classes  of  Soman  vessels.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  some  names,  and  we  have  used  those  which 
seemed  to.  be  appropriate  to  the  objects  for  which  the  vessels  were 
respectively  usea. 

In  oar  next  prologue  we  shall  introduce  some  gorgeous  stories 
from  Lucan  about  naval  battles,  accidents  and  victories. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  PINES. 


BT  ABBA  HAM  MESSLZB,  D.  D. 


11m  rooking  pinea  of  the  fore*  roared.— Mm.  Hdhjii. 

Te  tie  tinging  yet,  ye  tall  old  pines ; 

Bat  your  mirth  ii  not  like  the  tongs  of  earth  ; 
For  it  chimes  as  load  when  the  year  declines. 

As  in  spring-tide  hoars  and  the  flowret's  birth. 

I  heard  it  first  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Like  the  silver  tone  of  a  spirit's  voice : 

And  it  seemed,  as  it  swept  through  the  old  green  trees, 
Like  an  angel's  song — like  a  seraph's  voice. 

Then  around  me  waked  the  summer's  breath, 
And  I  heard  you  sing— it  was  sweeter  still — 

Like  the  softest  notes  of  the  dirge  of  death, 
Or  the  murmuring  cadence  of  a  rill. 

I  heard  it  again  on  a  calm  bright  eve, 
When  the  flower's  perfume  was  wafted  round  j 

And  I  thought,  the  sons  of  light  might  leave 
Their  radiant  haunts  for  this  silent  grove. 

It  whispered  sweet  in  a  soft,  dear  chime, 

Like  the  notes  of  a  Faery's  tiny  flute, 
When  he  sings  in  his  own  bright  sonny  clime, 

When  every  sound  but  joy  is  mute. 

And  I  heard  it  too  when  the  loud  winds  roarM, 
And  winter  raved  in  its  maddest  might; 

And  the  lofty  anthem  roar'd,  and  soarM 
From  the  rocking  branch  of  the  tree-top's  height. 

And  ye  are  joyful  yet,  ye  ancient  pines, 
Though  the  mirth  of  birds'  no  longer's  heard ; 

And  the  rammer  sun's  last  radiance  shines, 
Aad  the  sounds  of  winter's  dirge  are 
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We  admire  an  ambitious  conqueror  as  we  do  the  devil.  The 
Prince  of  Darkness  towering  in  intellect,  profound  in  policy,  super- 
human in  eloquence,  daring  in  enterprise,  dauntless  in  battle,  he- 
roic even  in  his  hopelessness,  and  swaying,  with  the  lofty  com- 
mand of  his  own  imperial  spirit,  not  only  men  but  angels,  is  a 
being  whom  we  contemplate  with  wonder  and  awe.  He  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty ;  an  archangel  ruined, 
yet  an  archangel  still ;  the  monarch  of  millions ;  the  grand  con* 
trolling  and  animating  Mind  in  a  kingdom  second  only  to  His  who 
governs  all !  Nevertheless  it  is  the  very  greatness  of  this  being 
which  invests  him  with  terror ;  and  we  admire  him  as  we  admire 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  devouring  energy  of  a  tempest. 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  power,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and 
as  evil  power  is  usually  more  impetuous  and  appalling  in  its  ope- 
rations than  benignant  power ;  the  limited  faculties  of  man  are 
often  more  deeply  impressed  with  its  majesty.  The  illimitable 
ocean  is,  to  many,  a  less  sublime  spectacle  than  a  cataract ;  the 
vast  sun  rolling  in  splendor  through  the  sky,  and  sustaining  his 
glorious  retinue  of  orbs,  is  to  multitudes  not  so  august  as  an  erup- 
tion of  Hecla  or  Vesuvius. 

Now  on  the  same  principle,  the  march  of  a  conqueror  through 
an  outraged  land  may  so  occupy  the  imagination  with  its  grandeur 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  horrors  that  attend  it ;  and  as  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  long  array  of  his  legions,  the  gleam  of 
their  helms  and  corslets  flashing  o'er  the  fields,  their  ensigns 
waving  interminably  to  the  horizon's  verge,  the  gorgeous  troop  of 
chieftains  and  bannermen  which  surrounds  his  car;  and  as  we 
seem  to  hear  the  swell  of  martial  harmonies  inspiring  valor  and 
measuring  the  tramp  of  his  countless  host,  we  forget  that  all  is 
but  an  organization  of  death,  an  instrument  of  force  subjected  to 
a  despot's  will,  a  huge  engine  of  power  to  blast  and  destroy,  to 
rush  at  one  man's  bidding  on  a  devoted  territory,  deforming  the 
soil  with  blood  and  ashes,  darkening  heaven  with  the  smoke  of 
ruin,  and  mirgling  its  roar  with  the  wail  of  desolation.  And  in 
the  actual  combat  we  are  more  oblivious  still.  Our  fancy  becomes 
fired  as  the  struggle  proceeds.  The  din  of  battle,  the  noise  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting,  the  shock  of  charging  squadrons,  the 
bravery  that  laughs  at  death,  the  capture  and  the  rescue,  the 
assault  end  the  repulse,  the  rout  and  the  rally,  the  high-plumed 
leaders  conspicuous  amid  the  strife,  the  magnificent  composure  of 
the  Chief  hurling  his  living  masses,  obedient  as  bolts  in  the  hand 
of  Jove,  against  barriers  of  glittering  steel — all  conspire  to  exclude 
from  memory  and  thought  the  horrors  of  the  scene — the  mangled 
limbs,  the  hoof-beaten  bosoms,  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  dead,  and 
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the  still  more  tremendous  misery — the  agony,  the  cries,  the  con- 
vulsions, the  despair  of  the  dying.  Even  the  demon-visage  of 
injustice  appears  partially  ennobled  when  it  manifests  the  high 
attributes  of  courage  and  power ;  and  ambition  looks  sublime  in 
the  robes  of  intellectual  greatness. 

It  is  thus  that  our  imagination  fools  us.  For  what  can  be  more 
atrocious  than  the  career  of  an  invader ;  what  more  brutishly  stupid 
than  that  men  should  dignify  with  the  name  of  glory,  their  mustering 
and  moving  as  mere  units  in  a  pack  of  blood-hounds,  mere  drops 
in  a  deluge  of  destroyers  ?  It  is  their  lord  and  leader  who  does 
all.  They  are  only  arrows  in  his  quiver,  stones  in  his  scrip, 
stakes  in  his  rampart,  blocks  to  fill  a  gap  and  impede  the  foe.  It 
was  Alexander  who  conquered  Darius,  and  not  the  Macedonians 
the  Medes.  A  thief  invades  my  property  and  is  sent  to  a  felon's 
cell;  a  murderer  attempts  my  life,  and  a  jail  is  his  portion ;  but  a 
king  or  an  emperor,  a  consul  or  a  triumvir,  invades  my  country, 
desolates  my  hearth,  desecrates  my  altar,  violates  my  wife,  mas- 
sacres my  children,  stabs  myself,  possesses  my  estate,  enslaves 
my  kinsmen ;  yet  to  hang  him  on  a  tree  would  be  infamous — to 
imprison  him  on  a  rock  or  in  a  dungeon,  would  be  pitiful  revenge  ! 
Bless  your  heart !  he  is  a  conqueror,  a  great  warrior — no  petty 
plunderer  and  assassin,  but  one  who  robs  a  realm  and  lies  in  wait 
for  thousands ;  and  he  must  be  treated  accordingly.  The  proper 
punishment  of  his  crime  is  to  send  him  home,  that  he  may  mourn 
over  the  sufferings  and  fall  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who  went  to 
shoot  and  be  shot — to  slay  and  be  slain — because  he  bade  them  ; 
and  who  sought  the  glory,  as  Byron  sings  with  shrewd  simplicity, 
of  bullets  in  their  bodies,  and  their  names  in  a  bulletin !  Poor 
souls!  how  he  laments  their  fate!  If  he  had  had  two  or  three 
myriads  more  of  them  he  might  have  won ;  and  then,  you  know, 
the  more  death,  the  more  glory,  both  for  them  and  him ! 

Falstaff  was  not  so  good  a  poet  as  Homer,  but  he  was  a  much 
better  philosopher.  The  fat  knight's  soliloquy  on  honor,  is  worth 
twenty  Iliads,  so  far  as  sober  sense  goes.  They  say  that  Shak- 
speare's  muse  was  more  a  comic  than  a  tragic  one,  and  we  can 
fancy  him  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  martial  glory — at  the  heroic 
aspirations  of  a  subaltern,  or  a  full  'private — while  he  seems  to 
rejoice  and  revel  like  a  charger  amid  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  and  to  rush  like  an  omnipresent  and  inspiring  Mars  through 
the  ranks  of  his  buskined  combatants.  Nevertheless,  moralize  or 
be  merry  as  we  may  on  the  subject  of  conquest,  history  without  it 
would  be  as  uninteresting  as  an  old  almanac.  A  nation  that  does 
not  fight  is  a  poor  affair.  Its  annals  are  not  worth  reading. 
Therefore  blaze  away  my  boys !  Be  glorious,  and  supply  some 
Livy  or  Polybius  with  materials  for  a  book ! 

Now  the  two  heroes  whose  names  stand  rubric  to  this  article, 
were  undoubtedly  great  men.  Their  mail-clad  effigies  rise  pro- 
minent in  the  temple  of  history.  The  chivalry  of  William  plowed 
down  that  toil  whence  has  sprung  the  mightiest  nation  of  the 
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modern  world,  the  inroads  of  Henry  planted  a  Upas  tree,  and 
sowed  dragon's  teeth  in  the  plains  of  one  of  the  most  miserable. 

Whence  the  difference  in  the  two  results  ?  That  is  the  question 
we  propose  to  answer. 

Our  somewhat  rambling  prelude  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that, 
hpwever  much  we  may  admire  military  talent — that  however  far 
our  fancy  may  mislead  us  in  meditating  feats  of  broil  and  battle — 
we  detest  invasion  and  deprecate  ambitious  conquest  as  heartily 
as  we  sympathize  with  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  reverence 
the  truly  great  men  who  stand  compact  and  steadfast  like  a  rock 
amid  assailing  waves,  lost  to  sight  at  times  among  the  multitudin- 
ous breakers,  but  still  emerging,  high  and  terrible,  as  they  retreat, 
and  leave  their  streams  in  the  furrows  of  its  brow.  This  is  real 
sublimity — power  manifested  and  magnified  by  the  vastness  of 
the  opposition  it  withstands,  undimmed  by  the  shadow  of  wrong, 
and  radiant  with  the  dawning  splendor  of  liberty's  glad  sun ! 

But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.  Countries  will  be  con- 
quered.   Empires  will  be  swept  off— 

"  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  where  are  they?"— 

Dynasties  will  change.  Far  descended  nobles  will  be  degraded 
to  serfs,  and  their  children  will  till,  for  a  foreign  lord,  the  fields 
over  which  the  stronghold  of  their  fathers  frowned,  while  humble 
adventurers  rise  to  distinction,  and  the  peasant  or  mechanic  who 
has  followed  the  invader  assumes  the  patrician  mantle  in  the  sub- 
jugated realm.  Like  the  disruptions  of  geology,  there  are  catas- 
trophes in  states  which  break  up  and  overlay  the  social  soil,  either 
burying  it  entirely,  or  compounding  its  elements  into  new  forms 
improved  or  deteriorated  as  the  case  may  be.  This  seems  as  much 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  world.  And 
as  in  the  one,  so  in  the  other,  it  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
study  to  analyze  the  resultant  product  and  learn  the  causes  of  its 
excellence  or  its  inferiority. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  conquest  and  permanent 
occupation  of  a  country  have  been  resolved  on ;  and  what  are  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  land  ?  The  information  of  history  is  sufficiently  clear  upon 
this  point;  but  we  select  for  illustration  the  doings  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II — the  invasion  and  possession  of  Eng- 
land ana  of  Ireland.  The  process  of  conquest  and  subjugation 
requires  wisdom,  vigor  and  time.  The  military  power  employed 
must  be  so  great  as  to  quell  every  opposition  at  first  and  for  a  long 
period  afterwards  effectually  to  suppress  revolt.  Such  conquest* 
as  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru  do  not  overthrow  this  rule ;  for  these 
enterprises,  although  successful,  were  certainly  far  more  romantic 
than  prudent,  and  owed  their  prosperity  to  enthusiastic  valor  com- 
bined with  perfidy  and  cruelty  on  the  one  hand,  and  superstitious 
awe  united  to  ignorance  of  European  warfare  on  the  other.    And 
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while  the  um«d  occupation  of  the  country  is  maintained  ,  equitable 
lawa  moat  be  introduced  and  administered  at  least  with  tome  de- 
glee  of  fairness.  These  laws,  moreover,  should  havfc  a  prudent 
regard  to  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people— including  what* 
ever  may  be  wise  in  the  native  jurisprudence,  combined  with  the 
saperior  institutions  and  practices  which  usually  lead  to  conquest. 
Such  aft  amalgamation  of  civil  institutions  both  improves  the  ad- 
ministfation,  and  forms  a  bond  of  union  between  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  Some  nations,  indeed,  may  be  so  barbarous  and 
se  destitute  of  any  thing  deserving  the  appellation  of  history,  as 
to  render  expedient  the  forcible  obliteration  of  every  trace  of  pre- 
vious nationality.  Whether  or  not  Ireland  is  to  be  classed  among 
such  nations,  it  is  not  material  that  we  should  now  stop  to  decide. 
Governor  Seward  in  his  late  funeral  oration  for  Mr.  O'Connell  at 
New  York  has  stated,  and  we  think  most  justly,  that  Ireland  was 
a  much  happier  and  more  enlightened  country  before  her  connec- 
tion with  Rome  than  after  it.  She  was  the  last  among  the  states 
of  western  Europe  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian 

KtiK  And  previous  to  her  committing  this  fatal  blunder  she 
I  a  court,  says  Mr.  Seward,  in  which  learning  was  honored  next 
to  royalty;  and  a  church  that  sent  forth  missionaries  who  converted 
a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  worthies  of  Iona  were 
natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  popery — the  Roman  Sect — at 
length  seized  her  in  its  torpedo  grasp,  and  shrouded  her  in  its 
mantle  of  darkness.  To  Papal  Rome,  with  her  spiritual  weapons 
and  hooded  legions,  we  may  apply  the  indignant  and  sublimely 
pathetic  words  which  Tacitus  has  put  into  the  lips  of  the  Caledo- 
nian chief,  in  reference  to  the  ambitious  hosts  of  Rome  helraeted 
and  pagan — tolitudtnem  factum,  pacem  appellant — she  makes  a 
desert — a  moral  wilderness — and  calls  it  peace.  It  was  so  with 
Ireland.  The  Eye  of  the  West  became  dim  as  soon  as  she  veiled 
its  heavenly  glance  before  the  proud  look  of  St.  Peter's  successor ; 
and  when  Strongbow  landed  on  the  shores  of  Erin  she  lay  a  pros- 
trate and  disjointed  prey  to  the  spoiler.  Some  have  asserted  that, 
after  her  lapse  into  popery,  she  ceased  to  have  a  history  worthy  of 
remembrance ;  that  her  annals  were  thenceforward  to  be  reckoned 
among  what  Thomas  Carlyle  denominates  the  history  that  ought 
to  be  forgotten.  Be  this  as  it  may  our  principle  holds  good  that 
obliteration  of  nationality  is  sometimes  essential  to  the  peace  of  a 
subjugated  territory.  And  certainly  where  this  extreme  and  radi- 
sal  sohfuffation  is  not  required,  it  is,  at  all  events,  necessary  to 
blot  out  dangerous  distinctions  either  by  commixture  and  commu- 
nity of  interests,  or  by  vigorous  and  sustained  coercion.  It  was 
tbtot<&at  ancient  Rome  pursued  her  extraordinary  career: 

11  Fedsti  petrtam  diversit  gentUms  un*mf 
«■ "  -     ■   "»  Promt  tevitos,  te  donuneate,  cmpi, 

ui  'h  :  :.         Msraue  oibrsvictis  proprii  consortia  juris, 
. «  -tiTrt  ,l  n  /.^il«« ftslstl qaed prias erbis erat.^ 

fjsAJISsy  Ifci  <JHWili  itliiii  of  a  common  or  the  production  of  a  com* 
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pound  language  is  a  matter  of  no  mean  importance.  After  time 
has  wrought  a  complete  reconcilement  to  the  invaders,  and  the 
numbers  who  speak  vernacularly  have  been  reduced,  it  may  be 
harmless  to  preserve  alive  the  ancient  language  for  the  sake  of  the 
antiquary  and  philologist.  But  the  sooner  a  common  tongue  is 
employed  the  better.  The  formation  of  a  compound  language  can 
be  accomplished  only  in  a  comparatively  rude  state  of  society ; 
before  the  vernacular  has  approached  perfection,  and  been  em- 
bodied in  standard  writings.  When  civilization  obtains,  therefore, 
and  speech  has  become  fixed,  or  when  the  subject  country  is  an 
appendage  and  not  a  chief  possession,  it  seems  desirable  that,  by 
judicious  restraint  on  the  one  hand,  and  encouragement  on  the 
other,  the  language  of  the  conquerors  should  be  made  ultimately 
to  prevail.  A  national  tongue  still  vigorously  subsisting  among  a 
subdued  people,  but  which  their  conquerors  will  condescend  only 
to  use  on  occasions,  is  a  permanent  and  humiliating  token  of  in- 
dependence, and  must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  that  blending  of 
races  and  interests  which  secures  the  strength  and  harmony  of  a 
state. 

Again,  when  a  new  religion  and  mode  of  worship  are  to  be 
brought  in,  especially  to  a  country  where  the  moral  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  yet  feeble,  one  of  two  methods  must  be  followed. 
We  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  crude  and  material  plan  of 
Mohammed,  who  propagated  and  established  Islamism  by  physical 
force,  or  to  that  of  legitimate  missionary  enterprise,  which  works 
more  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  more  surely,  by  the  peaceful 
aggression  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence.  Either  of  these  me- 
thods, history  teaches  us,  may  be  effectual.  It  is  needless  for  us 
to  state  which  of  them  we  condemn,  and  which  we  approve. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  likeliest  plan  of  prosecuting  a  success- 
ful invasion  and  complete  subjection  of  a  country.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine how  far  it  has  been  carried  out  in  the  cases  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

There  is  one  point  of  similarity  in  the  two  cases.  Both  coun- 
tries were  invaded  without  provocation  given  to  the  invaders,  and 
with  the  consent  or  by  order  of  his  holiness  the  pope.  In  America 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  circumstance  should  be  most 
emphatically  stated.  Somehow  or  other  —  and  if  we  had  time 
and  space  we  think  we  could  explain  the  phenomenon  —  there  are 
multitudes  in  this  commonwealth  who  seem  determined  not 
to  believe  any  thing  prejudicial  to  Romanism,  except  that  it  may 
be  charged  with  certain  traditionary  practices  which  are  on  the 
whole  very  harmless  matters  of  form.  But  if  any  historical  fact 
is  more  indisputable  than  another,  it  is  that  the  pope,  as  vicar  of 
Christ,  who  is  king  of  all  the  earth,  has  assumed  and  attempted 
to  exercise,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand  at  least,  the  divine 
prerogative  of  dividing  the  nations  and  giving  the  dominion  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  This  is  true,  and  the  man  who  says  nay  to 
it  had  better  go  to  school.    We  were  grieved  to  find  that  a  man  of 
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so  liberal  principles,  and  so  well  read  in  history  as  Governor  Sew- 
ard undoubtedly  is,  should  —  not  indeed  endeavor  to  deny  that 
Henry  II.  invaded  Ireland  with  the  concurrence,  and  backed  by 
an  order,  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  that  he  could  not  do  —  but  that 
he  should  have  had  recourse  to  a  convenient  shift  to  please  the  ad- 
mirers of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  hoodwink  the  American  people, 
by  representing  Henry's  papal  license  as  an  uncommon  and  under- 
hand proceeding.  The  ex-governor  of  New  York,  in  his  recent 
oration,  tells  us  that  Henry  II. ,  a  Norman  king  of  England,  who 
held  the  refinements  of  life  in  much  contempt,  did,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  cast  in  his  mind  to  conquer  the  adjoining  island,  because 
it  was  commodious  to  him,  and  its  people  seemed  to  him  savage 
and  rude.  "  Invited  by  a  native  prince  who  had  been  dethroned, 
he  appeared  in  Ireland  with  a  teat  or  forged  grant  under  the  seal 
of  Breakspcare,  an  Englishman  who  occupied  the  papal  see  at 
Rome  under  the  name  of  Adrian  IV."  Woe  be  to  us !  Mr.  Sew- 
ard must  surely  have  been  taking  a  lesson  in  Jesuitism.  There 
perhaps  never  was  a  sentence  penned  or  spoken  which  contained 
more  error  and  food  for  prejudice  under  the  semblance  of  truth, 
than  the  one  we  have  just  quoted.  It  insinuates  that  by  some 
crooked  and  unrighteous  process,  one  Breakspeare — not  Shaks- 
speare — an  Englishman,  got  possession  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and 
then  concocted  a  scheme  with  his  royal  countryman  for  the  per- 
petration of  a  hitherto  unheard  of  enormity,  namely,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  poor  unfortunate  Hibernia,  then  as  now  a  down-trodden 
and  evilly  entreated  land  —  the  chosen  theatre  of  Anglo-Saxon 
perfidy,  plunder  and  cruelty !  Now  it  is  true,  no  doubt  of  it,  that 
Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  was  an  Englishman.  But  were  not  Eng- 
lishmen at  that  time  good  catholics,  and  was  not  the  papal  see 
open  to  candidates  from  all  catholic  Christendom,  even  as  it  is 
now  ?  An  Englishman  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  pontificate  as  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  an  Italian,  or  a  Spaniard.  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  country  who  do  not  understand  how 
an  Englishman,  or  probably  any  man  except  an  Italian,  could  ever 
by  possibility  have  been  pope.  Did  Governor  Seward  reflect  upon 
this?  Again  it  is  true,  no  doubt  of  it,  that  worthy  Master  Break- 
speare did  change  his  name  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  fisher- 
man's throne.  But  did  he  adopt  an  alias,  like  a  spy  or  an  impos- 
tor, to  conceal  his  country  and  his  kindred,  and  mount  to  supreme 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  under  false  colors?  The  quotation 
would  mislead  an  ignorant  man,  and  of  course  it  has  misled  many 
into  this  belief.  Yet  it  is  the  standing  practice  for  the  popes  to 
lay  aside  their  family  and  their  given  name,  and  take  a  new 
Christian  name,  exactly  as  it  is  with  nuns  and  friars  when  they 
enter  a  convent  or  monastery.  Did  Governor  Seward  reflect  on 
this  also?  Further,  it  is  true,  no  doubt  of  it,  that  Henry  II.  did 
suggest  the  conquest  of  Ireland  to  Adrian  IV.,  and  did  receive" a 
grant,  %real  grant  of  Ireland,  from  him,  accordingly.  But  was 
tins  a  strange,  unprecedented  stretch  of  papal  prerogative,  effected 
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to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  by  the  connivance  and  con* 
8piracy  of  two  "  base,  bloody,  and  brutal"  Saxons  ?  No !  in  hea- 
yen '8  name,  no !  It  was  as  common  for  the  sovereign  pope  of 
Borne,  in  the  days  of  unchecked  and  undisguised  pontifical  domi- 
nation, under  the  arrogated  authority  of  Heaven's  own  King,  to 
divide,  assign,  and  make  over  territories  by  grant,  and  to  set  na- 
tions, together  by  the  throat,  as  it  is  for  the  same  potentate  now  to 
sanction  a  divorce  or  issue  an  indulgence.  Who  sent  Cortez  to 
Mexico,  and  Pizarro  to  Peru,  and  commissioned  monks,  to  attend 
and  bless  their  invasion?  The  pope.  Who  poured  the  myriads 
of  the  crusaders  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ?  Peter  the 
Hermit,  acting  under  authority  of  the  pope.  Who  separated  John 
of  England  and  Philip  of  France,  and  arrayed  them  with  hostile 
standards,  beneath  the  walls  of  Angiers,  after  they  had  cemented 
their  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  Blanche  and  the  Dauphin  ?  The 
legate  of  the  pope,  despatched  for  the  purpose.  Who,  to  come 
nearer  our  present  mark,  sent  the  Norman  bastard  to  overwhelm 
the  army  of  Harold,  panting  from  a  just  ended  struggle  with  ano- 
ther foe,  and  to  seize  the  Saxon's  heritage  in  England  ?  The 
pope.  And  the  pope  gave  him  a  sacred  banner  too,  as  Heaven  is 
said  to  have-  displayed  to  Constantine  an  aerial  cross,  inscribed 
with  the  divine  legend,  in  kocsigno  vinces — under  this  ensign  thou 
shalt  conquer.  But  where  is  the  use  of  multiplying  examples  to 
.prove  a  fact  as  common  and  acknowledged  as  that  Washington 
was  the  great  leader  in  the  assertion  of  American  independence, 
or  that  the  southern  states  of  this  country  buy  and  sell  as  chattels 
their  brethren  of  the  species  ? 

We  recur,  then,  to  our  position,  that  the  conquest  of  England 
and  of  Ireland  were  both  sanctioned  by  the  see  of  Rome,  and  that 
both  countries  were  invaded  without  provocation  given.  In  this 
respect  their  fortunes  were  alike.  In  others  they  materially  dif- 
fered. What  was  the  difference  ?  Let  this  point  be  deeply  and 
impartially  pondered. 

The  conquest  of  England  was  complete.  In  the  one  great  battle 
of  Hastings,  her  liberty  was  decisively  smitten  down,  not  to  rise 
again  till,  after  many  years,  it  emerged  from  ruin  a  new  and  im- 
proved creation ;  as  the  seed  which  is  sown,  and  the  body  which 
is  cut  down  and  buried,  spring  from  death  and  the  dust  to  life  and 
glory.  The  Norman  arm  v  was  no  mere  handful  of  chivalrous  ad  ven- 
turers struggling  on  ward  am  id  hordes  of  half  barbarians,  and  main- 
taining a  precarious  existence  within  the  pale  of  a  province  in  a 
still  independent  realm ;  but  it  was  a  royal  and  overwhelming  host 
fit  to  rule  the  fate  of  mightiest  monarchies.  The  conqueror  and 
his  followers  took  up  their  abode  as  king  and  nobles  in  the  land ; 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  confined  the  power  of  the  barons 
within  limits  of  safety  to  his  throne,  and  his  military  force  was 
sufficient  to  crush  every  attempt  at  insurrection,  till  first  all  hope, 
and  finally  even  the  desire  of  returning  to  the  ancient  regime  and 
state  of  things  was  extinguished.    It  is  true  that  William  some- 
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times  left  his  newly  acquired  dominion?  to  reside  in  Normandy ; 
bat  this  was  either  done  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  irregularities 
committed  during  his  absence  might  furnish  him  with  pretexts  for 
such  severities  as  he  saw  necessary  to  a  perfect  subjugation;  or 
his  absences  were  errors  redeemed  by  a  speedy  return,  and  a  vigor- 
ous personal  administration.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  entirely 
prostrated.  The  land  groaned  by  reason  of  their  bondage.  The 
invaders'  banners  floated  on  every  castle  —  the  invaders'  insults 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished  —  the  invaders'  feet  were  plant- 
ed on  their  victims'  necks  —  the  far-descended  thane  took  up  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  Saxon  knight  plied  the  tools  of  the 
artisan,  the  soft  hands  of  the  noble  Saxon  maiden  held  the  distaff, 
or  her  blue  eyes  looked  in  shame  over  the  wassail  of  her  Norman 
possessor;  to  rob  a  Saxon  was  no  felony,  to  murder  him  no  crime, 
ne  durst  not  shoot  the  deer  in  his  native  forests,  nor  appropriate 
the  corn  of  his  paternal  fields;  all  were  reduced  to  slavery,  abject, 
grinding,  hopeless,  crushing,  savage  slaver}*,  save  a  few  un tamea- 
ble souls  who  dwelt  as  outlaws  in  the  wilds,  and  followed,  with 
Robin  Hood  and  such  as  he,  the  trade  of  (in  their  case)  glorious 
plundering.  "  Ignoble  squires,  impure  vagabonds  disposed  at  their 
pleasure,  of  young  women  of  the  best  families,  leaving  them  to 
weep  and  wish  for  death.  Those  despicable  men,  yielding  to  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  were  themselves  astonished  at  their  own 
villainy.  They  became  mad  with  pride  at  finding  themselves  so 
powerful.  Whatever  they  had  the  will,  they  believed  they  had 
the  right,  to  do ;  they  shed  blood  in  very  wantonness.  They 
snatched  the  last  morsel  of  bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  they  seized  every  thing,  money,  goods  and  lands."  Such 
are  the  accounts  given  by  the  old  English  annalists;  and  no  won- 
der that  the  recollection  of  atrocities,  so  cruel  as  to  justify  the  idea 
that  heaven  had  abandoned  the  nation  to  civil  death,  should  have 
generated  many  a  deep  and  thrilling  lamentation  over  its  miseries, 
and  that  the  sad  tale  of  conquest  should  be  denominated  the  Jlfe- 
morie  of  Sorrow. 

Such  and  so  decisive  wa*  the  Norman  invasion.  The  pressure 
was  never  for  a  moment  removed  from  the  bleeding  form  of  Saxon 
freedom ;  but  was  continued  steadfastly  and  without  remorse  till 
she  ceased  her  struggles,  quivered  and  expired.  The  seventieth 
year  after  the  conqueror  set  foot  on  the  island,  beheld  the  last 
general  conspiracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  defeated  as  were 
the  rest ;  and  England  lay,  like  the  valley  of  the  prophet's  vision, 
a  vast  charnel  of  death.  But,  as  the  prophet  also  saw,  the  arid 
bones  could  live.  And  revive  they  did.  The  spirit  of  resurrection 
to  independence  breathed  upon  them,  and  they  stood  up  and  be- 
came, by  degrees,  an  exceeding  great  army.  The  burning  moun- 
tain heaves  forth  its  lava  and  overlays,  in  its  score hiner  flood,  the 
vegetation  on  its  sides ;  but  in  course  of  time  a  new  and  more  fresh, 
ana  vigorous  verdure  again  clothes  the  declivity,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  find  shelter  under  its  shade.    It  was  even  so  with  England. 
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Her  Saxon  and  her  still  remaining  Celtic  inhabitants  were  over- 
thrown and  lay  mingled  together  in  one  mass  of  ruin,  whence, 
through  long  ages  of  servitude  and  wretchedness,  they  rose, 
and  grew  to  that  height  of  greatness  and  glory  which,  it  sure- 
ly cannot  be  treason  in  us  to  say,  are  the  portion  of  our  old  mo- 
ther country. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  laws  which  William  adopted  in  the 
administration  of  his  new  dominions,  he  ruled  upon  the  principle 
which  we  have  already  laid  down.  The  Saxon  code  was  not 
repealed.  Nay,  it  remains  in  force  even  unto  this  day.  Saxon 
forms  of  jurisprudence  were  retained.  The  courts  and  statutes 
subsisted  as  a  palladium  amid  the  general  wreck.  William  ap- 
proved of  them  so  heartily  that  he  extended  them  even  to  his  own 
hereditary  dukedom.  Judicial  uniformity  was  established,  and 
was  destined  to  shape  itself  at  last  into  a  body  of  justice  and  equity 
which  should  command  the  veneration  of  all. 

Farther,  as  to  the  matter  of  a  common  language,  it  is  true  that 
the  Norman  French  was  Ion?  regarded  and  employed  as  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  court  and  nobles,  while  the  Saxon  tongue  was  de- 
spised and  branded  as  vulgar.  But  the  mixed  lunguage  called 
Lingua  Franca,  was  used  by  both  parties  in  their  communion 
with  each  other,  and  from  this  compound,  gradually  enriched  by 
adoptions  from  the  Greek  and  Latin ,  arose  the  noble  speech  which 
in  the  mouths  of  Americans  and  Britons,  bids  fair  to  overspread 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  On  the  religion  of  England,  we 
shall  remark  hereafter. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  as  invaded  by  Henry  the  Second, 
and  ruled  by  his  successors,  there  was  a  most  striking  dissimilarity 
in  all  respects  but  the  one  before  alluded  to.  The  conquest  of 
Ireland,  as  at  first  attempted,  was  little  better  than  an  inroad. 
For  what  is  the  proper  idea  of  a  conquest?  In  modern  times  its 
rigors  may  be  mitigated ;  but  ages  ago  it  was  a  stern,  pitiless 
thing.  A  conquest  is  not  the  occupation  of  one  small  fraction  of 
a  not  very  extensive  region,  and  the  nominal  submission  of  the 
rest.  '•  I  call  that  a  perfect  conquest,"  says  Sir  John  Davis,  Irish 
attorney-general  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  "  which  reduces  all  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  subjects;  and  those  I  call  subjects 
which  are  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  and  magistrates  of  the 
sovereign."  If  in  three-fourths  of  a  country  said  to  be  subdued, 
the  sovereign  cannot  punish  and  repress  crime  except  by  an  army, 
there  we  havp  no  proper  executive,  and  no  subjection  worthy  of 
the  name.  Yet  this  was  for  centuries  the  case  with  Ireland.  It 
is  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  the  case  still.  The  executive  in 
that  kingdom  is  still  inefficient;  not  because  the  system  is  faulty 
in  itself — for  it  is  the  very  same  with  that  of  England  —  but  be- 
cause multitudes  of  the  Irish  people  are  not  prepared  for  the  sys- 
tem. "  The  husbandman  must  first  break  Ahe  land  before  it  be 
made  capable  of  good  seed" — we  again  quote  Davis — "  and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  broken  and  manured,  if  he  do  not  forthwith  cast 
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good  seed  into  it,  it  will  grow  wild  again,  and  bear  nothing  but 
weeds.  So  a  barbarous  country  must  first  be  broken  by  a  war, 
before  it  will  be  capable  of  good  government :  and  when  it  is  fully 
subdued  and  conquered,  if  it  be  not  well  planted  and  governed 
after  the  conquest,  it  will  ofttimes  return  to  the  same  barbarism." 
But  Ireland  has  never  been  thus  broken,  and  therefore  whatever 
may  have  been  done  toward  the  planting  and  governing  of  it  aright 
has  proved,  in  a  great  measure,  unavailing.  Ireland  has  been  sub- 
dued piece-meal,  by  fits  and  starts.  The  English  kings  almost 
never  headed,  in  person,  the  expeditions  sent  against  it ;  and  when 
they  did  head  them,  they  neither  led  thither  a  royal  army,  as 
William  did  to  Hastings,  nor  remained  any  length  of  time  in  the 
country.  The  original  invasion  was  entrusted  to  an  adventurer — 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  commonly  called  Strongbow — who  landed 
with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over 
the  undisciplined  valor  of  the  natives.  Henry  followed  him  short- 
ly after  with  no  more  than  five  hundred  soldiers.  We  are  not 
sure  that  these  were  all  knights.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  lived 
and  wrote  at  the  time,  describes  them  simply  as  soldiers  —  cum 

Kingeniis  militibus.  The  king  remained  scarcely  five  months  in 
iland,  and  quitted  it,  leaving  behind  him  no  greater  number  of 
true  subjects  than  when  he  landed.  Such  was  his  boasted  con- 
quest of  the  island ;  such  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  the 
pope's  behest  to  subdue  and  civilize  the  people ;  and  such  is  a 
specimen  —  certainly  no  unfair  one  —  of  the  aggressive  measures 
employed  against  that  country  for  the  long  space  of  more  than 
four  hundred  years !  During  all  that  time  the  inhabitants  were 
maltreated,  abused,  outraged,  tortured — not  conquered — and  if, 
in  the  beginning,  they  were  barbarous,  this  was  enough,  and  far 
more  than  enough,  to  render  them  ferocious !  Mr.  Seward's  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  Ireland  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
mal, turbulent  .and  sanguinary  period,  is  not  one  whit  exaggerat- 
ed. Henry  had  established  a  martial  colony  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  around  the  city  of  Dublin.  To  this  colony  the  Eng- 
lish residents  were  long  confined.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pale,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy  with  a  council  of  peers  and 
clergy,  which  afterwards  became  the  parliament.  "  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pale,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  "  enfeebled  Ireland,  al- 
though the  colony  was  utterly  incompetent  to  subjugate  the  king- 
dom. The  colonists  claimed  to  be  masters  of  the  island.  The 
Irish,  with  the  British  power  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  asserted 
their  sovereignty  and  independence.  Hence  resulted  a  division 
which,  perpetuated  until  now,  has  involved  both  in  a  common 
rain.  The  distinction  between  the  natives  and  the  invaders  was 
graven  broad  and  deep  by  these  conflicting  titles,  perpetual  wars, 
inveterate  policy,  and  clashing  codes.  The  government  of  Eng- 
land acknowledged  only  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  as 
lawful  subjects,  and  denounced  the  natives  as  '  aliens,'  *  wild 
Irish.9  and  'enemies.'    Magna  Charta  and  the  Common  Law 
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were  introduced  within  the  Pale,  but  their  protection  was  denied 
to  the  natives,  while  they  were  yet  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
English  courts.  The  Irish  language  and  costume  were  inhibited ; 
intermarriages  forbidden,  and  naturalization  under  English  laws 
denied.  It  was  made  lawful  to  kill  an  Irishman  on  suspicion, 
without  trial  or  process,  and  unlawful  to  entertain  an  Irish  min- 
strel, to  keep  an  Irish  servant,  or  to  feed  an  Irish  horse.  The  na- 
'  tive  princes,  nobles  and  knights,  within  the  colony,  were  trodden 
down,  and  the  wretched  people,  expelled  on  the  one  hand  as 
aliens  and  rebels,  from  their  rightful  possessions,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  native  Septs  into  whose  hands  they  were  driven,  were  thus 
rendered  houseless  and  desperate.  Outlaws  by  statute  and  by 
proclamation,  they  formed  themselves  by  necessity  into  predatory 
bands,  and  descending  from  the  mountains,  made  reprisals  on  the 
Pale,  and  carried  the  war  of  fierce  retaliation  to  the  very  gates  of 
its  cities."  It  was  not  till  Queen  Elizabeth,  roused  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  Tyrone,  and  acting  with  her  usual  energy,  despatched  a 
powerful  army  to  Ireland,  that  something  like  a  real  conquest  was 
for  the  first  time  effected.  But  meanwhile  events  had  occurred, 
and  other  events  were  drawing  nigh,  to  prevent  tranquillity,  and 
prolong  distraction  in  that  ill-fated  land.  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
attempted  to  carry  the  Reformation  in  it  by  one  stroke,  as  he  had 
accomplished  at  home.  Elizabeth  had  died  just  at  the  moment  of 
Tyrone's  submission.  The  population  had  been  reduced  by  war 
and  by  his  rebellion  to  the  small  number  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls,  and  might  now  therefore  easily  have 
been  reclaimed,  reconciled,  and  rendered  happy.  But  the  Stuarts 
were  successors  to  the  Tudors.  James  ascended  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth.  He  and  all  his  infatuated  race  were  catholics  at  heart, 
although  ruling  a  protestant  realm,  and  by  no  means  averse  to  be 
received  themselves  as  heads  of  the  church.  The  evil  destiny  of 
their  House  did  not  then  forsake  them.  James's  projects  in  Ire- 
land met  only  with  a  partial  prosperity  in  the  "  plantation  of  Ul- 
ster," and  Ulster  has  flourished  ever  since.  Even  the  parliament 
which  he  packed  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  changes  he  had 
made,  ended  in  a  disgraceful  uproar.  Davis,  the  attorney-general, 
was  supported  and  chosen  as  speaker,  by  the  influence  of  the  court 
party,  in  opposition  to  Sir  John  Everard,  a  lawyer  of  respectable 
family ;  but  the  minority,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
majority  to  be  counted  on  the  division,  put  their  own  nominee  in 
the  chair,  and  when  Davis's  friends  returned,  failing  to  eject 
Everard,  they  placed  the  attorney-general  in  his  lap !  Oh !  Mister 
Patrick,  thou  art  a  broth  of  a  boy  for  absurdity! 

Protestants  and  catholics  were  now  arrayed  in  fierce  hostility  to 
each  other.  The  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  against 
Cromwell  and  the  commonwealth,  and  were  so  made  liable  to  the 
stem  republican's  sword.  The  protector  moreover  was  no  lukewarm 
indifterentist.  He  believed  that  truth  is  certain  and  discoverable, 
and  that  the  magistrate's  commission  is  a  divine  one,  bestowed 
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lor  good  to  the  people.    It  was  no  pert  of  hie  policy  to  suffer 
priestly  interference  with  the  people's  rightt.    This  he  regarded 
as  the  worst  kind  of  robbery ;  and  he  acted  accordingly.    Had  he 
lived  and  governed  longer  than  he  did,  or  had  he  been  followed 
in  the  protectorate  by  a  worthy  successor,  Ireland,  we  have  little 
doubt,  would  hate  been  pacified  and  made  prosperous  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.    At  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  catholics  supported 
Jam*  II.  agsinst  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  rivalled  Cromwell  in 
seventy,  and  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  forget  the  "  glorious 
pad  immortal  memory."    Both  it  and  the  "  heroic  memory"  were 
deeply  graven  on  their  minds— so  deeply  that  neither  toast  nor 
tone  were  necessary  to  preserve  them.    By  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
William  of  Orange  promised  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
woiship  to  Irish  Romanists.    But  the  Dutchman,  either  from  love 
ef  protestantism,  or  fear  of  the  Stuarts,  or  both,  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  by  all  means  be  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
'Kefonnation,  and  therefore  a  penal  code  of  extraordinary  harsh* 
aeos  wastajieted  for  their  suppression,  and  the  settlement  of  Ire* 
had  upon  a  proteetent  interest.    The  cruel,  irritating,  contome- 
Boos,  oppressive  laws  of  this  code,  continued  unrepealed  till  1780, 
-and  the  bit  shred  of  them  was  swept  away  in  1819  by  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  Roman  catholic  emancipation.    In  England  this 
measure  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Sir  Robert  Peel.    In  Scotland  it  was  supported  by  the 
trumpet  eloquence  of  Dr.  Chalmers.    We  stood  in  that  memorable 
assembly^  within  ear-shot  of  Lord  Jeffrey  on  the  floor;  and  as  the 
mat  divine  scattered  the  lightnings  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  pealed 
forth  the  thunders  of  his  oratory,  amid  a  perfect  tempest  of  ap» 
.planse,  we  heard  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  re- 
mark to  a  companion,  that  the  power  of  eloquence  could  go  no 
wither.    Bat  it  was  Daniel  O'ConneU  who  really  carried  catholic 
emancipation.    This  was  the  grand  achievement  of  his  life ;  and 
lad  he,  on  securing  the  boon,  directed  his  extraordinary  influence 
over  bis  Celtic  countrymen,  to  their  social  melioration  and  peace, 
he  would  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  more  fervent  grati- 
tude even  on  their  part,  and  with  approbation  as  universal  as  that 
which  followed  the  illustrious  Scotchman  when  he  entered  the 
eternal  world  along  with  him. 

Tku*,  f Am,  wot  Ireland  brought  dawn,  in  a  condition  of  turbu* 

I  and  unpreparodneUt  to  a  period  when  true  notions  of  liberty 

tolsration  were  approaching  their  dawn  in  England  and  Scot* 

L    She  had  been  barrassed  and  irritated,  maltreated  and  mad* 

deaed»  not  thoroughly  broken  and  manured  for  the  good  teed%  as 

<$r  Helm  Davk  quaintly  expresses  it.    Neither  had  the  good  seed 

JUaamown.    "  This  I  note'*  says  the  same  authority,  "  as  a  great 

*  jh  the  civil  policy  of  this  kingdom,  in  that  for  the  space  of 

m,  M  least,  after  the  conquest  first  attempted,  the  English 

Mpl^oamimicated  to  the  Irish,  nor  the  benefit  and  pro* 

Imsh  allowed  them,  though  they  earnestly  desired  and 

«. * ,  yM  j  tftgf  on  oentoiy  of  injustice,  contempt, 
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and  oppression,  the  natives  commenced,  and  continued  250  years 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Saxon  law.  They  were  contented  to 
forego  their  own  entirely.  For  the  English  fords,  who  received 
grants  of  land  in  Ireland,  assumed  and  exercised  the  power  of  sov- 
reign  princes.  Their  territories  were  enormous,  the  whole  island 
being  cantonised  among  fifteen  individuals.  The  earliest,  or  old 
English  settlers  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the  later  colonists. 
The  native  princes  were  not  deprived  of  their  titles  and  authority. 
The  native  tribes,  as  strikingly  appears  from  that  passage  of  Gov. 
Seward's  oration,  which  we  have  italicised,  had  little  compassion 
on  each  other  under  the  common  misery.  The  land  was  tortured 
and  devastated  by  contending  chiefs  who  declared  war  and  peace 
at  their  own  good  pleasure,  levied  troops  within  the  country,  and 
as  they  had  no  finances  wherewith  to  pay  them,  the  Saxons  adopt- 
ed, and  the  Celts  continued  the  native  practice  of  free-quarters, 
exacting  mens*  meat,  and  horses'  meat,  and  money.  This  system 
of  coygne  and  livery,  as  it  was  termed,  little  consisted  with  right 
military  discipline,  and  while  it  ground  the  faces  of  the  population 
tended  largely  to  confirm  and  augment  the  indolence  natural  to 
uncivilized  men.  It  was  held  useless  to  exercise  industry,  the 
fruits  of  which  would  be  reaped  by  bands  of  plunderers,  'these 
intolerable  maraudings  were  made  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  pressure  of  victorious  power  was  not  applied  to 
constrain  the  chaotic  elements  of  Hibernian  society,  and  blend 
them  into  one.  The  spirit  of  determined  and  effectual  subjugation 
did  not  brood  upon  the  dark  waters  of  strife  till  they  should  sub- 
side into  clearness  and  calm.  The  efforts  of  the  English  were 
bungling  and  intermittent  attempts  to  tame  the  wild  one,  and  only 
increased  her  ferocity.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  infatua- 
tion about  the  whole  process ;  for  no  sooner  did  any  tendency  to 
union  and  incorporation  among  the  discordant  social  ingredients 
manifest  itself  than  some  evil  influence  and  foolish  policy  sprung 
up  to  prevent  it.  The  Celts,  originally  regarded  by  the  Saxons  as 
aliens,  enemies  and  outlaws,  began  to  be  looked  on  with  more  fa- 
vorable eyes,  and  intermarriages  were  in  the  course  of  formation, 
when  behold !  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Kilkenny,  A.  D. 
1367,  the  fortieth  of  Edward  the  Third,  prohibiting  such  marriages; 
and  not  only  so,  but  forbidding  likewise  the  use  of  the  Celtic  tongue 
by  the  Saxons,  while  it  enjoined  English  law  upon  the  English  col- 
onists, and  expressly  excluded  the  mere  Irish  from  its  benefits,  ex- 
cept in  certain  instances  where  Septs  obtained  at  much  expense 
charters  of  denization  upon  their  own  soil !  In  short  every  step 
was  taken  to  keep  open,  and  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
races.  The  English  would  neither  in  peace  govern  the  Irish  bf 
law,  nor  in  war  exterminate  or  thoroughly  subdue  them*  And  thus 
did  Ireland  present  one  long  and  continuous  scene  of  disturbance, 
wretchedness,  rapine  and  blood,  till  she  was  landed  in  the  new 
and  not  less  vexatious  troubles  of  adverse  religions  and  contending 
dynasties. 
Furthermore,  as  to  the  matter  of  a  common  language,  4he  mate 
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obstruction  to  amalgamation  and  community  of  interests  which  we 
have  briefly  noticed,  prevented  the  employment  of  English  by  the 
Celts,  and  to  this  day,  like  the  high  landers  of  Scotland,  they  cher- 
ish their  native  speech  with  a  species  of  idolatry.  But  as  in  the 
Scottish  highlands  there  are  now  few  who  do  not  understand  and 
speak  the  English  tongue,  so  we  hope  that  in  Ireland  the  mere 
distinction  of  language  will  not  much  longer  continue  to  keep  Celt 
and  Saxon  asunder.  This  is  one  barrier  which  necessity  and  the 
intercourse  of  simple  juxtaposition  are  fast  breaking  down.  We 
doubt  whether  Mr.  O'Connell  could  converse  in  Irish.  In  ancient 
times  however,  the  obstacle  must  have  been  a  formidable  one, 
and  the  invaders  blundered  in  not  taking  means  to  do  it  away. 

But  perhaps  the  most  egregious  of  all  the  errors  committed  in 
the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  was  the  plantation  of  her  present 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  country  was  declared  pro  test  ant 
off-hand  and  by  act  of  parliament !  The  Irish  themselves  have 
unbounded  faith  in  acts  of  parliament;  but  Henry  VIII.,  it  would 
seem  had  greater,  if  greater  than  boundless  can  be.  At  this  pe- 
riod Browne,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not  only  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote Henry's  views,  but  was  really  anxious  for  a  reform  in  religion, 
and  in  the  character  and  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Writing  to 
Cromwell,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  England,  he  says,  "The  people 
of  this  nation  be  zealous,  yet  blind  and  unknowing ;  most  of  the 
clergy  as  your  lordship  hath  had  from  me  before,  being  ignorant, 
and  not  able  to  speak  right  words  in  the  Mass  and  Liturgy,  as  be- 
ing not  skilled  in  Latin  grammar,  so  that  a  bird  may  be  taught  to 
speak  with  as  much  sense  as  some  of  them  do  in  this  country. 
These  sorts  though  not  scholars,  are  crafty  to  cozen  the  poor  com- 
mon people,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  following  his  highness's 
orders."*  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  archbishop's  good  will,  and 
his  success  in  procuring  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  favor  of 
the  king's  edict,  he  was  powerfully  opposed  by  Primate  Cromer  of 
Armagh;  and  in  course  of  years,  as  matters  began  to  look  serious, 
the  priesthood  abandoned  their  benefices,  and  the  English  popula- 
lation  coalesced  with  the  Irish  in  resisting  a  change  attempted  by 
a  proceeding  so  summary.  It  was  in  truth  a  monstrous  and  out- 
rageously presumptuous  scheme.  Except  its  presumption  there 
was  nothing  human  about  it.  The  hand  of  a  sustained  and  over- 
whelming power  might,  indeed,  have  annihilated  popery,  and 
forced  protestantism  on  the  nation.  But  to  dream  of  such  a  trans- 
mutation by  a  simple  fiat,  was  like  an  assumption  of  His  perogative 
who  commanded,  and  all  things  stood  fast.  Salmoneus's  trick  with 
his  lamps,  iron  bridge,  and  rattling  shandrydan  was  a  joke  to  it ! 
Although  however,  severe  pains  and  penalties  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  effect  the  reformation,  a  change  not  very  long  after,  com- 
menced to  come  over  the  opinions  of  civilized  men.     Christianity, 

*  8m  Lift  of  Br.  George  Browne,  in  a  curious  volume  of  pamphlets  called 
the  PfcniS.    London,  1681.    Page  123. 
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which  uses  not  the  sword,  was  beginning  to  be  better  understood ; 
and  the  conviction  slowly  but  steadily  gained  strength  that  the  con- 
science  ought  not  to  be  constrained  by  the  physical  force  system, 
either  of  Mohammed,  or  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  illustrious  daughter. 
Whatever  the  advocates  of  catholic  emancipation  may  have  af- 
firmed as  to  the  effect  of  pains  and  penalties  in  strengthening  a 
persecuted  religion,  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  if  the  Irish  penal 
laws  had  been  vigorously  upheld  till  the  present  day,  popery  in 
that  country  would  have  been  most  materially  crippled  and  verg- 
ing to  its  fall.  "  I  hold  popery"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Diary,  Feb.  28th,  1829,  "  to  be  such  a  mean  and  depraving  super- 
stition that  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  as  they  existed  before  1780.  They  must,  and  would, 
in  course  of  time,  have  smothered  popery."  Truth  and  right  are 
indestructible,  and  even  thrive  under  the  knife,  like  a  tree  well 
pruned.  Error  and  wrong  have  no  such  vitality.  Christianity, 
however,  repudiates  coercion,  and  for  that  reason  we  rejoice  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  penal  laws,  and  the  removal  of  Hiberno-Ro- 
mish  disabilities.  We  lament  also  most  deeply,  every  Christian  and 
philanthropist  must  lament  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  that  in 
place  of  the  arbitrary  and  daring  process  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a 
legitimate  missionary  system  was  not  originally  adopted,  and  sup- 
ported by  government  as  it  is  in  British  India.  But  this  policy 
was  not  understood  when  Ireland  was  pronounced  protestant  by  hu- 
man authority.  England  and  Ireland  are  both  at  this  very  day  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  ancient — aye  of  popish — ignorance  and  presump- 
tion ;  for  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  pope  that  Henry  acted.  It  was 
just  as  preposterous  to  issue  a  royal  mandate  for  the  immediate 
change  of  religion,  and  to  erect  a  full  grown  church  establishment 
on  the  still  venerated  foundation  of  another  in  Ireland,  as  it  would 
be  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Hindostan.  The  difference  of  distance 
in  the  two  countries  signifies  nothing.  Cesium  non  animum  mu- 
tamus.  Now  what  sane  man  would  propose  that  the  British  should 
ship  for  the  East  Indies  10,000  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  deans,  and  the  rest,  together  with  20,000  working 
clergy ;  and  tell  the  Brahmins,  '  either  you  and  your  people  must 
become  Christian  ministers  and  Christian  parishioners,  or  give  up 
your  temples  for  churches,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  some  150 
millions  of  rupees  to  the  spiritual  host  whom  we  have  levied  and 
sent  to  convert  you' ! !  The  numbers  in  this  case  are  larger  than 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  since  the  supposed  field  and  population  are 
ten  fold  larger.  But  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same.  The 
plantation  of  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the 
most  enormous  transactions  recorded  in  history. 

But  it  may  be  told  us  that  England  was  also  declared  protestant, 
and  its  hierarchy  either  brought  over  to  the  new  faith,  or  dis- 
placed by  other  priests  through  the  simple  mandate  of  the  same 
monarch.  Why  should  not  this  have  been  done,  and  with  simi- 
lar success  in  Ireland  ?    Where  the  arrogance,  and  where  the  it* 
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rationality  of  the  scheme  ?    To  these  questions  we  answer  that 
the  edict  was  wrong  and  arrogant  in  either  case — that  Henry  VIII., 
was  an  Englishman,  and  the  acknowledged  hereditary  successor 
to  the  English  throne — that  in  England  he  was  by  an  unusual  for- 
tune, a  popular  sovereign,  although  wielding  a  most  despotic  au- 
thority partly  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  politic  father,  and  partly  ac- 
quired by  himself — that  the  English  clergy  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  pope's  deputy  and  Hen- 
ry's favorite.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  naturally  were  affected  by  his 
fall — that  the  pope  himself  was  of  a  weak  and  vascillating  tem- 
perament,   and  placed   in  very  difficult   circumstances  between 
the  King  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth — that  the  principles 
of  the  reformation  had,  from  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  been  silently 
making  such  advances  in  Englad  that  even  Archbishop  Cranmer 
had  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther — that  the  main 
changes  introduced  by  the  King  were  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, and  the  transference  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  himself — from  a  foreign  to  a  native  po- 
tentate— and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  and  bloody  reign 
of  Mary,  which,  however,  tended  to  render  popery  odious,  the  Re- 
formation was  extended  by  the  piety  of  Edward  VI.,  the  wisdom 
and  vigor  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  respect  Tor  the  energy  of  pro- 
testantism which  must  have  been  impressed  upon  James  I,  in  his 
northern   and  paternal  dominions.    All  these  circumstances — the 
power  and  policy  of  princes,  the  dependence  and  consequent  weak- 
ness of  the  Romish  priesthood — indecision  and  temporising  on  the 
part  of  the  pope — the  smallness  of  the  change  originally  introduc- 
ed; and  the  silently  but  steadily  growing  perception  of  Romish 
error  and  imposture — conspired  to  forward  and  to  fix  the  protestant 
religion  in  England.     But   if  we  look   to  Ireland  we  shall  find 
that   these  strong  and  varied  influences  either  did  not  exist,  or 
were  almost  completely  neutralized.     The  English  monarchs  were 
still  regarded  by  mere  Irishmen  as  invaders  and   usurpers;  the 
priesthood  were,  on  the  whole,  firm  and  far  from  the  sphere  of 
the  court ;  the  new  establishment  was  to  the  people  a  foreign  one, 
and  they  would   have   infinitely  rather  chosen  subjection  to  the 
pope  in  all  things,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  than  to  a  Saxon 
sovereign  in  either — even  the  English  colonists  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  an  authority  near  at  hand,  than  to  that  of  the  English 
crown ;  the   country,   separated  by  Great  Britain  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  was  removed  entirely  from  the  current  of  events 
in   Germany  and   Switzerland,  —  and,  finally,   at   the  time  of 
Henry's  attempt,  his  viceroy,  Grey,  was,  as  archbishop  Browne 
confidentially  informs  the  Lord  privy  seal,  "  of  little  or  no  power 
with  the  old  Irish."    In  a  word,  this  new  interference  of  England 
in  affairs  the  most  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  on  which,  if  on   no- 
thing else,  the  two  nations  had  been  so  long  agreed,  proved  the 
signal  for  more  stubborn  resistance,  and  not  for  ready  or  passive 
submission. 
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We  thus  perceive  that  in  every  particular  which  can  secure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  a  subjugated  nation,  the  history  of  Ireland 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  history  of  England.  In  warfare, 
in  government,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  general  man* 
agement,  and  in  religion,  all  has  been  different.  And  the  coer- 
cion which  in  the  last  respect  might  otherwise  have  been  effectual 
Was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  lateness  of  its  application.  Suffi- 
cient severity  could  not  be  exercised — we  speak  as  mere  politi- 
cians— in  consequence  of  the  advancing  enlightenment  of  the  age. 
England  was  as  a  field  completely  plowed  down,  but  with  the 
seeds  of  liberty  in  its  bosom,  whence  they  gradually  struggled 
through  the  well  broken  soil  upward  to  the  air  and  the  sunshine 
of  heaven,  and  at  length  stood  erect,  deep  rooted,  and  immova- 
ble, like  the  native  oaks  upon  her  plains.  Ireland  was  as  a  par- 
tially reclaimed  wilderness,  under  the  hands  of  ignorant  and 
reckless  colonists,  which  brought  forth  thorns  and  thistles  in  more 
rank  luxuriance,  just  by  reason  of  the  scanty  and  fitful  husbandry, 
and  where  the  wolf  only  prowled  with  more  cunning  and  fierce- 
ness in  consequence  of  the  feeble  and  ineffective  inroads  that 
were  made  from  time  to  time  upon  his  domain.  England  may 
be  likened  to  a  being,  whose  whole  frame  and  physiology  was 
subjected  to  alteration.  Ireland  may  be  compared  to  a  patient, 
whose  wounds  were  made  to  fester  with  inveterate  malignity,  be- 
cause of  unskilful  and  regardless  cutting  and  cautery,  and  whose 
entire  constitution  was  ruined  by  the  incessant  application  of  tem- 
porary and  trying  expedients. 
^5  Now  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  we  hazard  the  seeming- 
ly paradoxical  assertion,  that  Ireland's  turbulence  and  misery  are 
the  results,  not  of  over-severity  in  treatment,  but  of  comparative 
leniency.  Had  she  been  as  roughly,  and  determinedly,  and  over- 
power in  gly  handled  as  England  was,  she  would  have  come  forth 
from  the  ordeal  purified,  united,  prosperous.  If  she  complains  of 
being  a  conquered  country,  so  likewise  may  England'and  all  the 
other  divisions  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire.  What  reason  has 
she  to  harp  perpetually  on  her  subjugation,  as  if,  in  that  respect, 
she  stood  alone  among  the  nations?  It  were  much  wiser  for  her 
to  leave  the  things  that  are  behind  and  reach  forth  unto  the  things 
which  are  before.  England  has  so  frequently  interfered  in  a  petty 
and  temporary  manner  to  repress  or  rectify  her  troubles,  that  in 
every  emergency  she  looks  to  England  for  relief,  and  reviles  Eng- 
land as  the  cause  of  all  her  distresses.  England  has  been  so,  in  the 
sense  we  have  endeavored  to  explain :  and  sure  we  are  that  England 
now  at  least,  desires  to  do  its  duty  to  Ireland,  and  to  compensate, 
not  only,  by  justice  in  all  time  coming,  but  by  ample  and  generous 
concession,  for  long  centuries  of  oppression  and  wrong.  Only 
Irishmen  must  conduct  themselves  as  reasonable  beings,  and  act, 
instead  of  clamoring;  be  diligent  and  tractable  in  ousiness  al 
home,  instead  of  begging  foreign  aid ;  and  listen  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom  instead  of  giving  heed  to  the  agitator  and  the  demagogue. 
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ANGELS  OF  THE  PAST. 

BT  lUllllWi  Q.  BJJLBMt. 

"Teach  oh!  teiehmetoftxfet!" 

A  sorrowful  heart  tad  lonely, 

MaH  have  breathed  that  mournful  strain, 
But  give  m  iweet  mesmerist  only , 

And  the  by  goat  hours  agtia  | 
Far  sunshine  gentle  And.  golden. 

Seem*  holering  round  the  past; 
And  over  these  memories  olden 

Its  holiest  beauty  ha*  cast 

Sweat  hours  of  my  childhood's  gladness! 

Bright  heart  to  free  from  caret 
Iferer  a  shade  o(  sadness 

Stole  over  your  beauty  there, 
Twas  but  at  the  ekmds  of  evening 

That  gleam  in  the  western  skies 
Made  beautiful  for  the  tnnlis^it 

That  just  beneath  them  lies. 

Bright  hours  of  the  past !  ye  meet  me, 

A  gentle  and  solemn  band, 
Like  spirits  of  old  ye  greet  me 

From  the  bowers  of  memory's  land, 
Some  stand  where  light  is  falling, 

And  thier  white  wings  brightly  shine, 
And  their  smiling  lips  are  calling 

"  Come  back  I"  to  this  heart  of  mine. 

And  some  are  sorrowful  minions 

That  stand  where  sunbeams  fade, 
And  the  gleam  of  their  motionless  pinions 

Has  a  darker  and  deeper  shade ; 
For  these  were  hours  less  cheerful 

Than  memory  loves  to  recall, 
And  the  glances  to  mild  and  tearful 

Too  sad  on  my  spirit,  fall. 

But  hush !  what  whisper  these  angels 
With  their  mystical  solemn  speech  ? 

What  holy  and  sweet  evangels 
Do  the  bygone  moments  teach  ? 

■•  So  live  that  a  spirit  immortal, 
.,    -  That  has  trod  life's  path  of  years, 

K      Mny  never  look  back  from.the  portal, 
..■•  £»**»  Alrih*im*at  verge,  with  tears.? 
?**■■«  t  r#vVtf  w*I  HtJ  the  future  ail  glorious 
uV\Awtmw***&****  by  regret! 
■if  Hi  deed  that  the  sorrowful  spirit, 
liny  sigh  in  itt  grief,  "to  forget." 
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ROTTERDAM. 

BY  L'a. 

There  are  some  unlucky  places  in  this  world,  as  there  are  un- 
lucky people,  whose  mention  never  starts  a  single  idea,  whether 
of  pleasure,  indifference  or  regret.  Rotterdam,  for  me,  was  well 
nigh  falling  into  their  category.  Before  visiting  the  town,  I  had, 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  hut  one  solitary  association  connected 
with  it,  and  that  association  was  neither  historical  nor  classical 
nor  highly  romantic.  It  was  rather  a  biographical  association. 
Of  course,  you  will  say,  then  it  was  the  name  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
that  suggested  this  one  prominent  thought.  Not  at  all.  You 
might  guess  a  week  without  hitting  it.  It  has  made  a  louder 
noise  than  Erasmus  Darwin's  name,'  though  not  legitimately,  I 
suppose,  within  the  circle  of  polite  literature.  In  fact,  Rotterdam 
was  interesting  only  as  being  the  early  residence  of 

"  Mynheer  Von  Clam, 
Who,  every  morning,  said,  I  am 
The  richest  man  in  ROTTERDAM, 

Ri  too,  ri  loo,  ri  loo,  ri  laddy, 

Ri  too,  ri  loo,  ri  la !" 

My  predicament  reminded  me  of  the  fop  who  recollected  glorious 
old  Castile — as  the  place  where  Castile  soap  comes  from  !  But  yet, 
to  me,  the  immortal  lyric  just  quoted  was,  as  it  were,  the  Odyssey, 
the  Childe  Harold  of  Rotterdam.  Yes,  perhaps  more  suggestive 
than  they.  The  wanderings  and  misfortunes  of  Mynheer,  have 
excited  the  risibilities  and  sympathy  of  many  a  youth,  whose 
bothered  noddle  has  wished  the  "  divine  Ulysses"  to  the  dogs. 
The  machinery  introduced  in  the  piece,  as  all  must  admit,  is  very 
stirring.  And  then  the  cadences  of  that  chorus — how  artistically 
arranged !  What  a  masterly  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense ! — a 
perfect  study,  they  are  ? 

With  such  a  musical  but  meagre  stock  of  reminiscences  where- 
with to  arouse  enthusiasm,  did  I  touch  the  Dutch  soil  of  Rotter- 
dam. Not  so  did  I  leave  it.  A  visit  to  Holland  seemed  alone 
needed,  to  complete  the  round  of  characters  which  flourish  on 
the  scene  of  my  European  recollections.  In  the  quiet  private  the- 
atricals with  which  my  fancy  amuses  itself,  of  an  idle  hour,  Hol- 
land commonly  enters  as  a  plump  little  housewife,  in  full,  striped 
skirt,  and  white  short-gown,  broad-ruffled  cap,  with  shining  plates 
of  brass  beneath  the  lace,  and  corkscrew  pendants  of  the  same 
glittering  material.  Her  complexion  is  fresh,  very  fresh,  almost 
fresh  enough  to  seem  artificial,  like  that  of  the  wax  busts  you  -see 
in  the  curl-sbop  windows.  Her  hair  is  light  and  her  eyes  are  blue, 
and  when  she  laughs  her  cheeks  crack  into  all  aorta  of  wicked  little 
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wrinkles  and  dimples.  Her  nose  turns  up  most  saucily,  perhaps 
in  sympathy  with  its  owner's  eyes  and  aspirations,  so  long  directed 
toward  the  tall  grenadier  on  guard  at  the  Stadt-House.  As  she 
stands  in  the  clean  door-way,  with  her  hands  folded  across  her 
snow-white  apron,  she  seems  the  very  ideal — no,  the  substantial 
embodiment  of  thrift  and  contentment.  And  good  humor  is  as 
contagious  as  gaping,  so  that  when  I  look  at  her,  I  never  can  help 
smiling  myself. 

Sometimes  again,  the  image  presented  to  my  mind  is  that  of  a 
hale  old  burgomeister,  with  broad,  ruddy  face,  looming  up  from 
behind  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  like  the  full  moon  on  a  misty  even- 
ing. He  is  sitting  cozily  upon  his  stoop,  saluting  the  occasional 
passer-by  with  a  puff  more  than  usually  free,  followed  perhaps 
by  a  slow  and  most  profoundly  thoughtful  nod. 

When  you  go  to  Europe,  dear  reader,  by  no  means  omit  a  visit 
to  Holland.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest,  the  queerest  of 
all  the  lands  within  the  range  of  ordinary  European  travel.  You 
will  get  very  melancholy  if  you  linger  long  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Rhine,  but  just  drop  in  upon  the  Dutchmen,  some  bright 
morning,  and  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  your  visage,  though  spleeny  and 
lank  as  the  Spanish  knight's,  will  expand  to  the  proportions  of  a 
Dutchman's  own.  My  companion's  did ;  it  looked  like  an  egg 
changed  suddenly  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal,  only 
of  course  infinitely  more  expressive. 

The  Hague  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  town  in  Holland. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  northern  Europe  in  archi- 
tectural display,  though  like  everything  else  here,  perfectly  unique. 
But  the  novel  figure  of  Rotterdam  is  never  forgotten  by  him  whose 
first  impressions  of  the  country  are  identified  with  it,  as  are  mine. 

I  had  been  loitering,  for  some  time,  along  the  Rhine,  and  at 
length,  one  sunny  afternoon  in  May,  stepping  from  on  board  the 
steamer  upon  the  Rotterdam  dock,  I  entered  the  Grand  Hotel  of 
the  Low  Countries,  to  repose  myself  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  plan  excursions  for  the  coming  week.  My  travelling 
companions,  picked  up  at  Cologne,  were  the  son  of  an  Irish  mem- 
ber, returning  from  a  year's  residence  in  Germany,  and  his  tutor, 

"  On€  Misthur  O'Brian  from  Clare," 

who,  however,  utterly  denied  that  he  was  the  O'Brian.  I  believe 
him.  He  was  a  tall,  melancholy  young  man.  He  wore  his  cap 
down  over  his  eyes,  gloomily,  and  wrote  for  the  papers.  His  pupil, 
on  the  contrary,  was  brimful  of  genuine  Irish  good  nature ;  when 
he  spoke  of  his  home,  always  inviting  me  to  visit  him  and  pro- 
mising me  "  the  top"  of  everything  in  four  counties  round.  The 
morning  after  our  arrival,  we  all  sallied  out  together  for  a  stroll 
through-the  town  and  its  suburbs. 

They  have  sidewalks  in  Rotterdam.  That  is  something,  al- 
ready. You  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  too,  after  having 
trudged  for  a  year  or  so  over  those  abominable  pavements  of  the 
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Swjss  t:wns.  Y:-  take  i  sir:  ::  delink:  is  paring  them,  even 
whei  Li.:-tired — ;  .*:  for  the  Livelrr  >:  :hs  ;»  h*.g,  Thev  hare  no 
csrbst:s«s-  is:  are  :n  the  level  :f  the  carriage-way :  and  are 
cade  ;:  nirr:-5T  brick,  annreC  as  in  :or  en  cities.  The  pave- 
z^en%  «i.T.:'.ar  to  that  cf  Par's,  is  composed  of  Sat  scone,  about  six 
is?he*  s~-are.  and  is  rarehr  :i  never  barreled.  As  to  iis  cleanli- 
cegf.  I  Ltei  :f  coarse  say  lathing. 

B-t  there  is  cue  public  I^xsrj  in  which  the  Dutch  indulge, 
who*e  absence  :r*  cur  own  t:wss  is  the  mare  deplorable,  because 
*o  easSr  remedied.  Their  street  and  squares  are  moss  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  trees.  There  exists  nz  law,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  csmpcl-ing  the  citizen,  as  in  some  other  continental  coon  tries, 
Vj  plant  tre*s  upon  his  property,  though  such  a  law  were  an  honor 
to  even  D-tch  profundity.  Ye: ,  as  by  general  consent,  the  good 
people  do  thus  contribute  id  the  embellishment  and  unalterable 
comfort  of  their  to "»T..  I:  is  a  happy  and  memorable  thought,  that 
The  beautiful  trees  are  God's  own  handiwork,  and  among  these 
struggles  of  ambitious  art,  they  remind  us  cf  thai  higher  Artist, 
why  reared  the  imponderable  columns  of  the  skies,  and  so  gor- 
geously festooned  them  with  their  drapery  cf  clouds.  Uajestic 
erections  are  ther,  and  cunningly  designed,  and  vet  how  silently 
they  rise,  withal ! — as  in  the  building  of  the  Holy  Temple,  where 
"  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  anr  tool  of  iron  heard/1 

Every  body  knows  that  in  Holland  they  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  As  a  drinkable,  however,  i:  is  in  some  cities,  and  in 
Rotterdam  partiiuinrlv.  perfectly  intolerable:  in  fact,  to  many 
strangers,  i:  ceases  to  le  a  drinkable.  I;  you  indulge  any  slight 
preference  about  your  mode  of  quilting  Rotterdam,  whether  by  the 
diligence  or  the  diarrhoea,  I  warn  vou  to  beware  of  the  water. 
The  good  hotels  are  furnished  with  the  article  brought  in  bottles 
from  a  neighboring  town.  Bui  the  ditches  and  canals  are  innu- 
merable. Thev  flank  the  highwavs  and  divide  the  fields.  A 
fine  canal  *.v:nds  through  the  main  avenues  of  Rotterdam,  lined  at 
some  points  with  rows  of  trees  and  spanned  by  manvgood  bridges, 
ar:d  an  occasional  ferry  for  passengers  on  foot.  Broad  carriage- 
wars  lie  between  its  margin  and  the  neighboring  dwellings.  It 
spreads  into  large  squares,  in  various  portions  of  the  city,  each 
square  forming  a  sort  of  market-place,  where  the  trekschuiti  con- 
gregate in  vast  numbers.  In  some  of  the  squares  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles are  exposed  for  sale. 

A  trekschuit  itself  is  a  queer  object — perfectly  unique,  perfectly 
Dutch.  Its  sailing  properties  are  about  as  valuable  as  those  of  a 
jug.  Were  it  not  for  shifting  the  rudder,  the  operation  of  tacking 
would  be  entirely  superfluous,  for  like  a  crab  the  vessel  moves 
backward  and  forward  with  equal  ease,  or  rather  with  equal  awk- 
wardness. The  prow  is  flush  as  the  side  of  a  house.  So  is  the 
stern.  They  are  both  somewhat  higher  than  the  boat's  waist 
The  rudder  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Chinese  junk — heavy,  high, 
and  in  appearance  most  unwieldy.    In  fact,  the  exhibition  of  the 
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outlandish  craft  in  American  waters,  would  prove  no  poor  specu- 
lation. 

The  richer  Dutchmen  take  great  pride  in  adorning  their  vessels. 
Some  boats  are  girt  with  a  broad  band  of  shining  brass.  What 
with  their  perfect  cleanliness  and  the  rotundity  of  the  hull,  they  re- 
mind you  of  a  Philadelphia  butter-tub,  with  its  flaming  brazen 
hoops.  Glittering  plates  of  brass  are  attached  to  the  side,  and  the 
booms  are  all  adorned  with  rings  of  a  similar  kind.  The  high 
poop  of  the  vessel,  where  is  generally  the  cabin,  is  often  richly 
gilded  and  sometimes  carved  after  elaborate  designs.  And  all 
this,  as  well  as  the  deck  and  rigging  and  interior,  are  of  an  inde- 
scribable cleanliness,  as  you  will  readily  imagine — of  a  miraculous 
cleanliness,  an  excruciating  cleanliness.  The  vessel's  sides,  from 
water  mark  up,  glisten  like  polished  mahogany.  The  quarter-deck 
looks  treacherous  as  a  patent  skating-floor.  The  captain  and  his 
family  generally  make  the  vessel  their  home,  and  if  it  is  a  small 
one,  they  drag  it  about  with  them,  themselves;  reminding  you, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  of  a  snail  with  his  travelling  mansion 
on  his  back.  You  often  see  the  father  and  his  sons  harnessed  to 
the  tow-line,  while  the  mother  or  daughter  guides  the  helm.  It 
reminds  you  of  the  navigation  on  the  Tuscan  canals,  only  that 
there  the  female  labor  is  dispensed  with. 

The  packets  devoted  solely  to  the  carriage  of  passengers,  are 
bailt  and  propelled  after  more  approved  methods.  Their  propor- 
tions nearly  resemble  those  of  toe  old  liners  on  our  Erie  canal, 
although  I  have  never  seen  any  of  similar  size.  Their  internal 
arrangement  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  entrance  to  the 
cabin  is  from  the  stern,  and  tne  passengers  sit  around,  like  the  folk 
in  an  omnibus.  The  fare  is  of  course  less  than  that  of  the  more 
rapid  stage-coach,  and  equally  of  course,  attracts  the  majority  of 

?K>rer  travellers,   the  peasants,  market-women,  and  so  forth. 
hese  packets  are  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses,  and  make  four 
or  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  street  architecture  of  Rotterdam  offers  nothing  remarkably 
attractive,  nothing  distinctive,  which  might  serve  the  traveller  as 
a  study.  I  went  there,  expecting  to  find  a  collection  of  buildings 
much  like  those  we  see  at  this  day,  in  some  portions  of  our  old 
Dutch  cities — a  collection  of  Vanderheyden  palaces.  But  such 
no  longer  exist  in  Rotterdam,  nor  even  in  many  of  the  inland 
towns,  where  the  traveller  would  more  naturally  look  for  them. 
The  dwellings  of  Rotterdam  did  indeed  remind  me  of  our  own 
cities,  and  forcibly  too,  but  simply  because  they  resemble  so  per- 
fectly our  cities  of  the  present  day.  The  Dutch  architects  still 
indulge  their  fancy  of  placing  the  gable  on  the  street,  but  the 
eranlued  line  which  marks  the  roof's  ascent,  has  almost  every 
where  disappeared.  No  more  does  the  simple  burgher  mount  his 
peak  at  early  morning,  as  of  yore,  to  set  the  vane  once  for  all  day, 
that  those  below  may  know  infallibly  which  way  blows  the  wind. 
The  thtkpie  weathercocks,  too,  thus  ruthlessly  disturbed,  havo 
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long  since  taken  wing.  There  is  hardly  a  chimney  in  all  Rotter- 
dam that  would  accommodate  the  broad  bottom  of  old  Santa 
Clans,  as  in  nights  of  old,  when  with  his  little  twinkling  eyes  and 
frosty  beard,  he  used  to  glide  down  quietly  and  fill  the  stockings 
of  the  sleeping  urchins.     Sad  reflection !    Unhappy  juveniles ! 

What  a  suggestive  object,  though,  is  an  old  Dutch  chimney !  I 
wish  Longfellow,  or  Mary  Howitt,  or  somebody  who  can  write 
poetry,  would  write  something  about  a  Dutch  chimney.  I  stood 
upon  the  Cathedral  tower  one  day,  and  as  I  looked  down  upon  an 
old  one  far  below,  thoughts  came  flying  to  me,  thick  as  the  twit- 
tering swallows,  "that  round  it  throng,"  but  I  declare  I  could 
never  tempt  them  to  settle  on  the  crockets  and  loops  of  rhyme. 
How  I  do  wish  that  I  could  write  poetry ! 

The  front 8  of  the  Dutch  buildings  are  of  brick,  painted  and  pen- 
cilled, as  in  our  own  cities.  They  are  carried  up  full,  till  ter- 
minated in  a  horizontal  line.  In  other  continental  countries,  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone  and  plastered ;  and  in  England,  though 
built  of  brick,  they  are  never  painted.  The  Dutch  houses  are 
rarely  more  than  three  stories  high.  Their  windows  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  sashes,  instead  of  turning  on  hinges,  rise  and  sink 
with  weights,  as  in  our  own  dwellings.  The  parlor  windows  of 
every  house  are  provided  with  small  mirrors,  which,  by  means  of 
projecting,  jointed  rods,  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  fair 
idlers  within,  a  view  of  the  entire  perspective  of  the  street  below. 
These  mirrors,  however,  are  common  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Rhine. 
The  door  of  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  ordi- 
narily provided  with  a  stoop — another  object  which  nad  really  be* 
come  quite  a  novelty  to  me. 

Some  of  the  shops  of  Rotterdam  are  very  brilliant,  modeled  as 
they  are,  upon  those  of  Paris  and  London.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
in  the  line  of  architectural  display,  or  indeed  mere  display  of  any 
kind,  the  Dutch  have  none  of  the  amort.  They  are  a  sober, 
thoughtful  people,  not  easily  humbugged  themselves,  and  never 
trying  to  humbug  others.  They  demand  things,  not  words — res 
non  verba.  The  public  buildings  of  Rotterdam,  though  generally 
quite  respectable,  are  hardly  worth  a  second  visit ;  and  the  only 
real  embellishments  that  the  town  can  boast,  are  its  shade-trees, 
and  its  statue  of  Erasmus  Darwin.  The  City  Exchange  is  re* 
markable  only  because  it  is  the  Exchange,  and  the  Cathedral  has 
all  the  repulsive  coldness  of  St.  Paul's,  without  any  of  its  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  visiter  finds  indeed  some  objects  suggestive 
of  great  and  stirring  reflections — a  tomb,  a  statue,  an  armorial 
device,  that  remind  him  of  Holland's  ancient  and  immortal  glory. 
But  these  are  not  numerous ;  and  the  Dutch,  unlike  some  other 
European  nations,  have  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  "  making  the 
most  of  them." 

But  the  suburbs  of  Rotterdam,  like  the  watercraft  spoken  of 
above,  present  an  appearance  perfectly  unique,  perfectly  Dutch. 
The  ground  here  is  divided  into  small  lots,  separated  by  ditches 
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of  six  or  seven  feet  in  width.  •  These  ditches  are  sometimes  lined 
with  high  nod  dense  hedges,  particularly  alone?  the  public  road. 
The  owner's  mansion  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  grounds,  near 
the  highway,  and  as  usual,  is  built  of  brick.  It  has  never  mors 
than  two  stories,  and  frequently  but  a  story  and  a  half.  What  it 
lacks  in  height,  however,  it  gains  in  breadth — like  the  proportions 
of  the  immortal  Van  Twiller,  who  stood  five  feet  six  inches  high, 
and  just  six  feet  five  inches  round.  The  low  windows  of  the  par* 
lor  open  on  a  court-yard,  disposed  in  varied  plats  and  blooming 
with  tulips  and  roses.  Fruit-trees  or  forest-trees  embower  the 
front  and  aides,  and  sometimes  you  see  the  beautiful  wild  vine 
twining  its  tendrils  around  their  green  branches. 

Aim  then  there  is  one  thing  which  gives  a  wonderfully  cozy  air 
to  all  this — an  arrangement  that  you  will  find  absolutely  nowhere 
bat  in  Holland.  The  mansion  and  its  immediate  grounds  are 
completely  isolated  from  the  surrounding  lands,  unapproachable 
to  an  eviKminded  obtruder,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  getting  ducked 
add  perhaps  drowned.  When  seeking  admittance  to  them,  you 
stand  in  the  highway  and  announce  yourself  by  jerking  a  wire,  which 
carried  along  die  tops  of  posts  across  the  ditch  and  the  court-yard, 
communicates  with  the  kitchen,  bell.  In  a  few  moments  the  ser- 
vant appears,  and  if  you  are  on  foot,  she  swings  out  the  little 
bridge,  which  commonly  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  receives  you  at 
the  opposite  end.  When  you  have  crossed,  the  bridge  swings 
back  again  to  its  former  position.  The  draw  for  carriages  is  low- 
ered only  when  occasion  requires.  You  are  inevitably  reminded, 
in  looking  at  these  queer  arrangements,  of  those  old  feudal  times, 
when  each  lordly  home  was  a  castle  of  defence,  and  the  admit- 
tance of  a  stranger  as  important  and  ceremonious  an  affair  as  the 
surrender  of  a  small  city.  A  less  erratic  imagination  than  Don 
Quixote's  could  transform  that  harmless  ditch  and  fragile  bridge 
into  a  yawning  moat,  and  threatening  draw,  and  the  fair  gins 
peeping  stealthily  from  the  embowered  windows,  into  some 
haughty  baron's  daughters  with  songs  of  love  and  chivalry  upon 
their  lips,  caught  from  gay  knight  or  strolling  troubadour. 

It  was  the  last  day  but  one  of  our  sojourn  here,  that  my  com- 
panions and  myself  ascended  the  Cathedral  tower,  to  take  a  fare- 
wall' view  of  pleasant  Rotterdam.  We  had  mounted  it  more  than 
once  before,  and  since  those  visits  had  made  a  delightful  pedes- 
trian excursion  to  the  north,  to  Delft  and  the  Hague.  The  little 
sexton  had  not  forgotten  us,  nor  our  resentment  of  his  attempted 
imposition:  and  so,  taking  quietly  the  silver  that  we  dropped  into 
his  hand,  lie  sent  up  with  us  a  flaxen-haired  juvenile,  who  had 
French  at  the  public  school,  and  now  served  as  his  father's 
in  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  boy  dashed  off*  thro1 
kric'imsege  in  the  tower,  and  had  half  reached  the  summit, 
awwiad  but  just  commenced  groping  our  tortuous  way. 

•<a|iitariA|l*Baiing4hst  these  hundreds  of  towers  in  the  European 
rfipHMiUtoiHsMuallr  by  hundreds  of  travellers,  and  have  stood 
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there  hundreds  of  years,  not  a  blessed  noddle  in  all  Europe  ever 
conceived  the  scheme  of  raising  people  to  their  top  by  means  of 
steam.  That  improvement,  I  say  it  with  glowing  pride,  was  re- 
served for  Yankee  ingenuity.  There  is  barely  one  predicament 
worse  than  that  of  going  up  through  all  these  old  corkscrew  gyra- 
tions, and  that  is— coming  down  again.  The  passage  is  always 
narrow,  precipitous  and  dark,  and  the  occasional  gleams  of  light 
that  peep  in  upon  you  through  the  loop-holes,  only  blind  you  the 
more  effectually.  You  get  dizzy,  bewildered.  But  you  must  just 
put  your  trust  in  Providence  and  strike  your  pedals  out  boldly. 
You  are  sure  of  arriving  at  the  bottom  by  some  means. 

I  wonder  why  no  one  ever  thought  of  placing  the  aspiring  indi- 
vidual in  an  Archimedes'  screw,  and  making  him  gravitate  up- 
wards. 

Deeply  occupied  with  such  and  sundry  meditations,  I  reached 
finally  the  light  and  the  summit,  and  after  a  few  moments'  repose, 
recovered  breath  and  patience.  From  regard  to  his  feelings,  we 
asked  our  guide  some  questions  about  the  neighboring  localities, 
which  of  course  he  couldn't  answer,  and  then  arranging  the  pocket 
compass  and  map,  we  began  the  panoramic  study  before  us. 

44  God  made  the  country,"  Cowper  says,  "  and  man  the  town," 
but  in  Holland  it  seems  as  if  man  made  both.  If  nature  must 
have  the  credit  of  it,  however,  then  she  was  playing  a  pleasant 
freak  when  she  designed  Holland.  She  made  Holland  as  she 
carries  on  a  crystallization.  Every  thing  there  is  in  planes  and 
angles,  the  only  curved  line  being  that  of  the  horizon.  You  are 
reminded  of  those  pictures  which  you  see  in  the  old  Bibles  of  a 
European  library,  where  whole  leagues  of  landscape  are  as  regu- 
larly arranged  as  the  plats  of  a  garden,  with  a  dozen  prim  trees 
on  this  side,  balanced  by  precisely  a  dozen  prim  trees  on  that, 
and  the  whole  expanse  of  a  most  remarkable  flatness. 

Your  horizon,  in  almost  its  entire  circumference,  is  as  regular 
as  the  horizon  at  sea.  The  tall  windmills  are  the  only  objects 
that  interrupt  the  long  line,  and  seen  through  a  gloaming  mist, 
when  the  wind  is  still,  they  look  not  unlike  great  ships  drawn  up 
in  crescent  form,  and  preparing  to  bear  down  upon  you.  They 
lend  an  exceedingly  strange  appearance  to  the  landscape.  You 
walk  out  at  evening  through  the  broad,  silent  fields,  and  they  stand 
there,  throwing  their  white  arms  up  into  the  moonlight  wearily 
and  slowly,  as  if  tired  with  the  long  labor  of  the  day.  And  then 
you  listen  to  the  humming  of  the  wind  through  the  huge  ribbed 
frames,  now  swelling  louder  and  louder,  and  again  dying  to  a  low, 
mysterious  moan,  borne  feebly  to  your  ear  upon  the  fitful  breeze. 
Then  it  rises  once  more,  and  rings  out,  musical  and  full  as  the 
blended  tones  of  so  many  vast  aeolians. 

A  Dutch  landscape  is  as  incomplete  without  a  dozen  windmills 
as  an  Egyptian  landscape  without  its  three  pyramids.  The  pyra- 
mids are  visible  from  every  point  in  the  Egyptian  tenrittay,  and  die 
windmills  in  Holland  dot  the  country  like  farm-houses  in  ear 
populous  farming  districts. 
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Toward  the  north  rise  the  spires  of  the  capital,  and  a  little  on 
the  right,  broad  marshes  extend  along  to  the  eastern  horizon. 
Bat  the  entire  space  between  them  and  Kotterdam  is  one  vast  pas* 
ture-ground,  green  and  smooth,  and  divided  by  wide  ditches,  and 
an  occasional  hedge.  The  ditches  and  numberless  canals  seem 
to  cover  the  landscape  as  with  a  net-work  of  shining  silver  thread. 
The  highways  that  generally  lie  along  the  margin  of  the  latter, 
are  paved  with  stone  or  brick,  and  are  completely  embowered  in 
foliage :  so  that  often  their  position  is  known  only  by  the  length- 
ened rows  of  trees  and  of  windmills  along  their  side.  From  the 
southeast  comes  the  deep-swelling  Rhine-flood,  sweeping  down 
upon  the  low  plains,  and  then  spreading  far  and  wide,  as  if  to  gain 
one  last,  lingering  view  of  the  dear  fatherland,  before  sinking  to 
its  eternal  rest  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  sea.  And  on  your  left  roll 
the  dark  waters  of  the  German  sea,  that  peering  now  and  then 
above  the  strong  dykes,  seem  like  a  beleaguering  army,  encamp- 
ed on  the  confines  of  the  devoted  land.  "  The  pent  ocean,"  says 
Goldsmith,  in  his  rich  numbers, 

"  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow- blossomed  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

Holland,  like  the  lowlands  in  the  valley  of  t|ie  Po,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  most  treacherous  foe.  It  is  kohl-land,  that  is  hollow-land. 
The  surrounding  masses  of  water  all  impend  over  it.  As  you  sail 
down  the  Rhine,  you  see  only  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the 
houses,  reaching  above  the  top  of  the  dykes.  The  water  within 
the  dykes  is  still  and  almost  stagnant,  except  where  the  windmills 
produce  a  gentle  current ;  for  some  mills  here,  instead  of  being 
worked  by  water,  work  the  water,  themselves. 

There  are  other  towns  in  Holland,  much  more  interesting  than 
Kotterdam.     At  the  Hague,  you  find  two  or  three  quite  respectable 

S tileries  of.  paintings,  enriched  by  master-pieces  from  the  hand  of 
ubens  and  Murillo,  and  many  native  artists.  The  Assumption 
of  Murillo  is  a  brilliant  effort,  though  showing  hardly  a  solitary 
characteristic  by  which  you  might  recognize  it  as  his.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  seen  rising,  and  a  flood  of  vivid,  unearthly 
light  streams  down  upon  her  form,  and  tinges  the  surrounding 
clouds  with  a  soft,  silvery  lustre.  If  you  will,  we  may  make  a 
trip  to  the  Hague  together,  one  of  these  pleasant  mornings. 

Albany,  1847. 
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THE  BRIDAL  WREATH. 

BT  H.  ••  M'CAIX. 
I. 

Come  twine  with  me  a  bridal  wreath 
Of  nature's  fair  and  lovely  flowers, 

We'll  cull  them  from  the  mountain  wilds, 
And  that  well  blend  their  witching  powers. 

A  "venus  car"  in  "  rose  buds"  decked, 
With  tints  to  vie  with  "  iris"  line, 

And  borne  on  wheels  of  "  snow-drop"  pure 
Shall  bear  the  "  primrose"  wet  with  dew. 

We'll  pluck  the  "  rose"  and  "  eglantine," 
And  bind  them  with  the  "  ivy"  green, 

The  "  water  star"  shall  deck  the  brow, 
And  "  fairy  gloves"  shall  there  be  seen. 

The  sweets  from  "  honey  suckles"  drawn, 
We'll  mix  with  "  balm  of  Gilead"  too ; 

And  place  them  on  a  "  live  oak"  stem, 
Entwined  with  "  violet"  and  "  rue." 

The  "  flowering-fern"  we'll  bring  with  care, 
And  "  olives"  from  some  chosen  spot ; 

With  "  myrtles"  rich  and  "  jasmines"  rare, 
To  twine  with  the  "  forget-me-not.'1 

II. 

XJLNGUAQX  OF  THX  WXXATH. 

Come  "fly  with  me,"  says  "  youthful  charms," 
And  pleads  with  "  eloquence"  divine  ; 

And  seeks  for  "  consolation"  true, 
Nor  will  in  "  early  youth"  repine. 

Come  "  beauty"  and  come  "  poesy," 
With  "  friendship"  hand  in  hand  now  range, 

For  "  beauty  joined  with  piety," 
Alone  can  say,  "  I  do  not  change." 

We'll  have  a  lasting  "  bond  of  love," 
A  "  healing  gift"—'1  bright  freedom's"  palm, 

Well  decked  in  robes  of  "  modesty"— 
An  "  expiation"  from  all  harm. 

Well  spend  our  hours  of  "  revery" 

In  scenes  of  "  peace,"  and  acts  of  "  love," 
And  thus  by  "  amiability," 
Gain  that  "true  love"  which  reigns  above. 
JJfcmy,  1847. 
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FRESH  GLEANINGS, 

Or  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental  Europe}  by  Ik.  Maatxls 
New  York,  Harper  fc  Brothers,  1847. 

Another  book  of  European  travels !  Another  traveller  who  must 
tell  the  world  what  his  pair  of  eyes  saw  in  Paris,  and  in  Rome ! 
"  What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? "  Is  there 
no  end  to  the  cloth-covered  volumes  which',  month  after  month, 
under  the  names  of  "  Guidings,"  "  Pencilings,"  and  "  Gleanings," 
pour  from  the  press,  to  inform  the  public  that  their  authors  have 
strolled  on  the  Boulevards,  and  drank  coffee  in  a  Parisian  cafe*  ? 
We  fancy  not.  As  long  as  pens  and  ink  are  cheap,  and  printing 
not  much  dearer,  travellers  will  write,  and  having  written,  they 
will  print.  And  after  all,  the  evil,  if  it  is  one,  is  small.  The  pub- 
lic, if  they  please,  may  keep  their  purse-strings  tight,  and  then  no 
one  suffers  but  the  author,  and  perhaps  his  publisher.  And  then 
there  is  one  benefit  derived  from  this  increase  of  books  of  travels 
over  well-known  countries.  The  impressions  which  travellers  re- 
ceive, are  as  diverse  as  the  colors  of  the  eyes  with  which  they  look, 
or  as  the  spectacles  with  which,  the  fable  says,  Jupiter  once  sup- 
plied the  human  race.  One  traveller,  the  moment  he  leaves  his 
country,  puts  on  magnifying  glasses,  and  then 


"Returning  from  his  finished  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before," 

he  can  see  nothing  worthy  of  praise,  which  is  not  European.  An- 
other wears  "  near-sighted  "  glasses,  and  to  him  the  "  Shame  of 
England"  eclipses  its  "Glory."  Another  puts  on  blue  glasses, 
and  tells  the  public,  with  a  grumble,  of  poor  breakfasts  and  populous 
beds.  And  a  last  is  fated  to  peep  through  ground  glasses,  and 
travel  about  as  if  in  a  fog.  He  sees  little  or  nothing,  and  blesses 
himself  when  he  returns,  that  his  travels  are  over. 

From  the  varying  accounts  which  are  thus  brought  home,  we 
who  sit  by  our  firesides  are  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  Europe.  Mathematically  speaking,  we  arrive  at  one  result  by 
alligation.  We  gather  one  piece  of  information  here,  and  another 
there ;  one  tells  us  of  St.  Peters,  another  of  the  grisettes ;  Miss 
Biddy  Fudge  writes  about  Colonel  Calicot,  and  her  brother  Bob 
about  the  Yerys. 

Mr.  Marvel  is  the  latest  writer,*  we  think,  of  European  travels, 
and  we  therefore  wish  to  examine  his  book,  and  see  what  new  in- 
formation can  be  gained  from  it. 

And  in  the  first  place,  one  thing  cannot  be  found  there,  and  that 
is  statistics.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  note  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  Mr*  Marvel  has  wisely  left  populations  and  distances  to  the 

•"We  arc  wrong.  Even  while  we  write,  another  volume  of  travels  on  the 
fwrtiatal  of  Europe,  has  appeared,  called  "A  Budget  of  Letters." 
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writers  of  geographies.  With  equal  good  sense  he  has  spared  his 
readers  all  descriptions  of  statuary  and  painting.  We  should  not 
know  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  fragment  of  marble,  or  a  piece  of 
canvas,  if  it  were  not  that  once  he  speaks  of  a  picture  at  Amster- 
dam, "  of  twenty-five  of  the  old  City  Guard,  with  faces  so  beer- 
loving  and  real,  that  one  sidles  up  to  it  with  his  hat  hanging  low, 
as  if  he  were  afraid  to  look  so  many  in  the  face  at  once."  There 
are  a  hundred  pages  on  Paris,  but  not  one  on  the  Louvre ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  word  Raphael  does  not  occur  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Marvel  seems  to  understand  that  the  beauties  of  sculpture  and  of 
painting  are  things  to  be  looked  at,  and  thought  of,  but  not  to  be 
written  about,  except  to  those  who  have  themselves  seen  them*  He 
thinks,  with  his  favorite  Sterne,  that  "  if  all  the  cants  which  are 
canted  in  this  canting  world,  though  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may  be 
the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting." 

In  the  place  of  such  topics  as  these,  Mr.  Marvel  has  filled  his 
volume  with  pictures  of  his  own — graphic  sketches  of  what  he  saw 
abroad.  He  has  aimed  to  portray  every  day  life  as  the  traveller 
sees  it ;  to  describe  living  men  rather  than  lifeless  marble.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  from  his  little  volume  we  can  obtain  a 
more  clear  and  vivid  notion  of  the  manner  of  living  in  Paris,  than 
from  any  other  book  which  we  have  ever  read.  We  see  the  Pa- 
risian at  the  cafe,  at  the  restaurant,  in  the  maison  garnxc,  in  his 
eating,  and  in  his  religion. 

Mr.  Marvel  introduces  himself  to  the  reader  in  the  stage-coach 
between  Exeter  and  Torquay,  as  an  invalid  travelling  for  his  health. 
A  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  steamer,  compels  him  to  trust 
himself  to  a  little  6loop  of  forty  tons,  for  a  trip  across  to  Jersey ;  the 
discomforts  of  which  he  narrates  with  admirable  humor.  We  could 
wish  however,  that  in  this  chapter,  as  in  many  other  places,  our 
author  had  omitted  his  classic  fragments ;  his  "camlets  oambus  re- 
sonantia  saxa"  and  his  "  panto  noz  incubat  atra."  He  does  not 
write  like  a  pedant ;  and  yet  these  frequent  quotations  from  Virgil, 
and  Juvenal,  and  Horace,  seem  like  pedantry.  This  interlarding 
of  quotations  from  foreign  languages,  is  no  new  fault :  Horace  him- 
self (if  we  may  quote  him,)  might  have  given  Mr.  Marvel  a  lesson 
on  this  subject. 

At  magnum  fecit,  quod  verbis  Greca  Lau'nis 
Miscuit.    O  teri  itudiorum!    qvlne  putetis 
Difficile  et  minim,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Congitil? 

We  have  no  objection,  as  we  have  just  shown,  to  an  apt  quotation 
occasionally.  But  in  such  a  book  as  the  present,  every  quotation 
should  be  very  apt,  and  generally,  at  least,  should  be  familiar  to 
the  reader.  It  should  come  from  the  author's  pen  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  that  it  was  a  quotation,  so  happily  and  exactly  did  it  express 
his  thoughts.  Mr.  Marvel's  quotations,  as  it  seems  to  us,  do  not 
possess  this  character.  They  are  all  given  with  references  to  chap- 
ter and  verse,  book  and  line,  as  though  his  reader  would  wish  to 
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examine  his  authorities,  and  learn  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
Virgil  describes  black  night  as  brooding  on  the  waters.  Were  it 
not  that  the  other  parts  of  the  book  contradict  such  a  suspicion,  we 
should  have  thought  that  these  quotations  had  been  "  looked  up  " 
for  Mr.  Marvel,  by  some  village  pedagogue  in  a  davit. 

As  we  have  commenced  finding  fault,  we  will  finish.  Mr.  Mar- 
vel is  so  strong  an  admirer  of  Sterne,  that  he  sometimes  becomes 
an  imitator.  The  description  of  ill-health  dogging  him  through 
England,  is  too  much  like  Sterne's  race  from  death. 

"  Then,  by  heaven !  I  will  lead  him  a  dance  he  little  thinks  of; 
for  I  will  gallop,  quoth  I,  without  once  looking  behind  me,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Garrone ;  and  if  I  hear  him  clattering  at  my  heels,  I'll 
scamper  away  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  from  thence  to  Joppa,  and  from 
Joppa  to  the  world's  end."  So  too  the  purchase  of  gloves  from  the 
grisette  reminds  one  of  Yorick's  admirable  description  of  a  similar 
incident,  and  has  the  bad  effect  which  an  apparent  imitation  al- 
ways has,  though  it  be  unintentional. 

Mr.  Marvel  occasionally  indulges  himself  in  the  use  of  quaint 
and  unusual  words,  and  sometimes  coins  them  to  suit  occasion. 
We  can  generally  guess  at  their  meaning,  and  yet  we  prefer  words 
which  can  be  found  in  the  dictionary.  Thus  he  speaks  of  an  "in- 
sinuous  breeze ; "  insinuating,  we  suppose  that  he  meant,  for  we 
cannot  find  that  "  insinuates  "  has  English,  French,  or  Latin  au- 
thority. Thus  too  wc  read  of  the  "  glisten  of  the  waves ;  "  an  ex- 
pression which  one  of  the  Reviews  proposed  to  change  into  "  glis- 
ter of  the  waves."  If,  as  Webster  says,  u  glister  "  is  only  another 
form  for  "  clyster"  we  cannot  think  that  the  change  would  be  an 
improvement  to  our  author's  meaning.  With  the  same  taste,  he 
must  needs  speak  of  buildings  "  cropping"  "  lifting"  and  u  top- 
pling" meaning  by  these  words  very  little  more  than  simply 
rising. 

But  to  return:  Mr.  Marvel  spends  a  month  or  two  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  at  the  little  cottage,  La  Solitude ;  a  place  which,  from  his 
description,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  loved. 

"  The  very  first  time  that  I  swung  open  the  green  gate  that  opens 
on  the  by-way,  and  brushed  through  the  laurel  bushes,  and  read 
the  name  modestly  written  over  the  door,  and  under  the  arbor  that 
was  flaunting  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  rich  green  ivy  leaves,  my 
heart  yearned  towards  it,  as  toward  a  home."  "  The  noise  from 
the  road  turned  into  a  pleasant  murmur  before  it  reached  the  cot- 
tage, for  it  had  to  pass  over  the  high  walls  of  my  neighbor's  gar- 
den, and  over  his  beds  of  cauliflowers,  and  his  broad  alleys  trimmed 
with  box." 

Then  we  find  him  in  Paris :  and  this  is  decidedly  the  best  part 
of  the  book.  His  descriptions  of  Parisian  life  are  novel  and  pic* 
turesque;  and  though  he  is  upon  an  old  field,  his  motto  is  a  true 
one ; M I  will  make  mention  of  what  others  have  not  touched  upon." 
We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  some  passages ;  and  as  one  we 
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select  this  description  of  the  maisons  garnies  and  their  mysterious- 
ness. 

4<  Sometimes  you  meet  the  ganjon  of  a  cook  or  baker  in  the 
court,  with  a  cover  in  his  hand  that  smells  of  dinner :  he  disap- 
pears down  one  of  the  corridors,  you  never  know  where.  Some- 
times you  meet  a  fair-faced  girl,  and  she  goes  tripping  up  the  slant- 
ing and  crooked  stairway  a  long  way  before  you,  and  as  you  pass, 
the  doors  are  all  shut,  not  a  lock  stirs,  not  even  her  light  foot-fall 
is  to  be  heard.  Sometimes  in  the  flush  of  the  morning  you  may 
hear  steps  passing  your  door — perhaps  whispers — you  dress  in  haste 
to  have  a  peep  through  the  key-hole — the  gray  corridor  is  empty, 
and  still  as  death — you  look  out  the  window,  if  by  chance  it  looks 
upon  the  court ;  nothing  is  stirring.  You  go  down  stairs  at  your 
breakfast  time,  in  half  expectation  that  your  concierge's  look  will 
bfe  full  of  revelations :  he  bids  you  good  morning  with  the  same 
nonchalance  as  on  the  first  day  you  saw  him,  and  takes  your  key 
and  hangs  it  on  its  nail,  and  you  stroll  down  the  court  biting  your 
lip.  Sometimes,  late  at  night,  when  you  have  been  two  hours 
asleep,  you  hear  a  heavy  tramp  come  up  the  stairway,  and  a  heavy 
foot  go  shaking  the  corridor:  tramp,  tramp;  it  mounts  the  stairs  at 
the  end ;  tramp,  tramp ;  along  the  corridor  above :  who  it  is,  where 
it  goes,  you  know  as  little  when  you  come  away,  as  when  you 
enter  a  hotel  garni.  The  month  or  year  ended,  you  pay  your  bill, 
nobody  is  looking  to  see  you  off",  nobody  knows  you  are  going,  no- 
body knows  you  had  come ;  the  concierge  bids  you  bom  jour  f  hangs 
your  key  on  its  peg,  and  all  goes  on  as  strangely,  as  silently,  as 
mysteriously  as  before." 

Can  any  thing  give  a  better  notion  than  this,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Parisian  lodging-houses  ?  And  if  one  would  know  where  the 
lodger  in  such  a  house  is  to  get  his  meals,  let  him  read  the  lively 
description  of  the  cafes  and  restaurants  of  various  grades,  from  the 
Trois  Frires  down  to  the 

"  Huge  pot,  boiling  from  twelve  to  six,  filled  with  such  choice 
tit-bits,  as  draw  every  day,  scores  of  adventurers.  A  huge  iron 
fork  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  cauldron,  and  whoever  wishes  to 
make  the  venture,  pays  two  sous  for  a  strike.  If  he  succeeds  in 
transfixing  a  piece  of  beef,  (or  what  passes  for  beef  in  the  dialect 
of  the  quartier,)  he  has  achieved  his  dinner, and  at  a  low  rate:  al- 
beit he  has  it  in  his  fingers  without  sauce  or  corrective." 

Well  may  Mr.  Marvel  (if  he  writes  from  observation  in  all  cases,) 
triumph  in  the  liberty  which  one  possesses  who  travels,  as  he  did, 
alone :  the  freedom  from  incumbrances,  and  aristocratic  pretensions. 
And  well  may  he  rejoice  in  the  independence  with  which  he  used 
that  freedom,  throwing  off  the  flimsy  role  of  respectability,  and 
wandering  over  the  city  in  a  pair  of  stout  English  shoes.  How  few 
among  the  many  of  our  young  men  who  visit  Europe,  follow  this 
example.    They  travel  through  France  and  Italy;  are  absent  a 
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year  or  more,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  purses,  or  their  fathers'* 
and  too  often  come  back  with — what — a  Parisian  coat,  and  a  grosi 
of  white  kid  gloves ;  fortunate  if  they  bring  back  nothing  worse. 
They  value  their  journeying  as  they  do  their  dress,  by  the  price  it 
costs  them ;  and  think  that  the  more  they  pay  for  it,  the  better  it 
must  be.  And  thus  travel  which  should  enlarge  and  liberalize  their 
minds,  fills  them,  in  fact,  with  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  Pa- 
risian tailors,  and  Parisian  dissipation. 

With  a  brief  quotation,  describing  the  extensive  and  permeating 
(if  we  may  use  the  word,)  power  of  the  Prefeit  of  the  Police,  we 
must  leave  Mr.  Marvel's  description  of  Paris,  regretting,  however, 
in  passing,  that  so  good  a  farmer,  and  so  graceful  a  writer,  as  he 
is,  should  ever  "  winnow  sermons  through  a  colander"  as  he  does 
in  his  remarks  on  the  religion  of  the  gay  city. 

"  If  you  drive  a  cabriolet,  he  (the  Prefect  of  the  Police,)  tells  you 
what  is  to  be  paid ;  if  you  ride  to  the  Opera,  he  tells  you  the  streets 
you  are  to  pass  through ;  if  you  lose  your  way,  he  puts  you  right ; 
if  you  lose  your  money,  he  finds  it  for  you ;  if  you  break  a  law,  he 
slips  his  arm  in  yours,  and  walks  with  you  down  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice ;  if  you  are  trampled  down  in  the  street,  he  plucks  you  up, 
and  gives  you  over  to  his  surgeon ;  if  you  tumble  into  the  Seine, 
he  kindly  fishes  you  out,  and  carefully  lays  your  body  upon  one  of 
the  slanting  tables  in  La  Morgue." 

From  Paris  we  follow  Mr.  Marvel  through  some  of  "the  country 
towns  of  France,"  Lyons,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  and  others ;  and  then 
start  in  "  a  gallop  through  southern  Austria.  Here,  in  a  visit  to 
the  cave  at  Adelsberg,  two  miles  within  the  mountain,  he  makes 
his  guide,  Boldo,  tell  a  very  tragical  story,  which,  be  it  true  or  not, 
is,  we  confess  with  Cameron,  "  a  devilish  good  story."  The  acci- 
dental extinguishment  of  the  torch,  as  the  party  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  above  the  roaring  waters,  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, forms  a  very  dramatic  epilogue  to  the  story. 

In  middle  Austria,  Mr.  Marvel  meets  what  seems  to  him  an  old 
friend— one  of  Norris's  Philadelphia  locomotives.  American  loco- 
motives in  England,  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  soon,  probably,  in 
Rome,  whizzing  up  to  the  Vatican !  It  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of, 
more  than  of  Mexican  victories,  that  this  young  country,  where  the 
stumps  of  primaeval  forest  trees  still  make  the  plowman's  furrow 
crooked ;  where  are  no  resources  but  such  as  strong  hands  can  wring 
from  a  strong  soil,  whose  greatest  cities,  and  stateliest  buildings, 
are  humble  in  comparison  with  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian 
capitol ;  that  this  young  country  can  turn  aside  from  its  labor  of 
subduing  the  forests,  and  send  a  huge  locomotive  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  ocean,  and  then  still  farther  into  the  very  centre 
of  Austria,  to  scream  through  the  rugged  defiles  of  Styria,  amid 
thatched  cottages  and  ruined  castles,  and  carry  the  subjects  of  the 
proud  house  of  Hapsburg,  from  ancient  Gratz  to  where  once  stood 
the  Roman  station,  Vindobona,  and  now  stands  princely  Vienna. 
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It  is  more  than  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  a  thing  to  rejoice  over, 
for  it  strengthens  the  bond  of  mutual  dependence  between  nations; 
a  surer  guaranty  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  than  paper  treaties,  or 
national  faith. 

From  Austria  Mr.  Marvel  goes  to  take  "  a  pipe  with  the  Dutch* 
men,"  through  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Amsterdam, 
interspersing  his  descriptions  of  the  quiet  burghers,  with  several 
->ld  legends,  well  told,  and  well  worth  the  telling.  We  wish  that 
nre  could  find  room  for  the  few  pages  upon  the  little  town  of  Broek, 
'  where  eight  hundred  neighbors  live,  and  make  things  so  neat, 
:hat  strangers  come  a  thousand  miles  for  a  look  at  the  wondrous 
nicety;  whero  "little  yards  were  before  the  houses,  and  these 
stocked  with  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  so  clean — walks,  beds,  and 
flowers — that  a  passing  sparrow  could  not  have  trimmed  his  feath- 
ers in  the  plat,  without  bringing  out  a  toddling  Dutch  wife  with 
her  broom."  What  would  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neatest 
of  all  places  think  to  see  some  of  our  cities,  which,  except  before 
elections,  are  never  cleaned  by  any  other  scavengers  than  swine ! 
But  we  cannot  delav,  and  must  float  back  from  Broek  with  Mr. 
Marvel  along  the  canal,  at  evening  twilight,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Dutch  county  life. 

u  The  women  were  seated  at  the  low  doors  knitting,  or  some 
belated  ones  were  squatting  like  frogs  on  the  edge  of  the  canal, 
scrubbing  their  coppers,  till  they  shone  in  the  red  light  of  sun-set, 
brighter  than  the  moon.  Our  skipper,  with  his  pipe,  sitting  to  his 
tiller,  would  pass  a  sober  good  "  eben  "  to  every  passer  on  the  dyke, 
and  to  every  old  Dutchman  smoking  at  his  door ;  and  every  passer 
on  the  dyke,  and  every  smoking  Dutchman  at  his  door,  would  so- 
lemnly bow  good  "  eben  "  back.  Nothing  more  was  said.  One 
could  hear  the  rustling  of  the  reeds  along  the  bank  as  our  boat 
pushed  a  light  wave  among  them.  Far  in  advance — a  black  tall 
figure — the  boy  was  moving  on  his  horse,  but  he  did  not  break  the 
silence  by  a  word.  The  man  in  the  bow  was  quiet,  and  we  were 
so  still  behind,  that  I  could  count  every  whiff  of  the  skipper's  pipe. 
The  people  were  coming  up  through  the  low-meadows  from  their 
work,  and  occasionally  some  old  women  harnessed  to  a  boat  load 
of  hay  in  a  side  canal." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  close  this  volume.  Though  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  regular  book  of  travels,  and  though  it  would  never 
.answer  for  a  guide-book,  yet  it  is  so  full  of  agreeable  descriptions, 
old  legends,  and  historical  allusions,  that  since  u  Eothen,"  we  have 
not  read  any  book  of  its  kind  with  greater  pleasure.  Its  charm  is, 
(as  the  charm  of  every  such  book  must  be,)  that  the  author's  heart 
is  in  it.  His  enthusiasm  is  not  whipped  sylabub.  He  has  trea- 
sured up  in  his  inmost  soul  the  memory  of  those  sweet  English 
cottages,  to  which  his  heart  yearns ;  and  of  the  old  inn  at  Erme* 
bridge,  with  its  pheasant  wood,  where  the  pheasants  steal  ont  and 
"  stretch  out  a  wing  or  leg  to  sun  on  a  soft  bit  of  the  gravel ; "  ha 
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has  felt  the  charm  which  history  gives  to  places  made  memorable 
by  great  deeds.  And  he  has  felt  this  as,  we  fancy,  no  one  but  a 
traveller  from  this  young  land,  can  feel  it.  We  have  here  no  an- 
tiquities, and  we  are  so  far  separated  from  the  scenes  of  European 
history,  that  the  England  and  France  of  former  times  seem  to  us 
almost  to  belong  to  another  planet,  and  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  England  and  France  of  our  commerce.  But  to  stand  on  the 
very  spot —  to  say  here  reigned  Louis  XIV. — here  streamed  the 
guillotine  —  here  gathered  the  armies  for  Waterloo  —  this  has 
afresh  charm  for  the  traveller  who  comes  from  our  infant  country, 
which  no  one  can  feel  who  is  familiar  with  places  long  renowned 
in  story. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Marvel  for  some  happy  hours.  He  has 
brought  vividly  before  our  minds  many  foreign  scenes,  and  has 
brightened  some  old  recollections.  Under  the  magic  of  his  volume 
the  dull  walls  and  dusty  books  around  us  have  faded  away,  and 
we  have  seemed  to  be  walking  with  him  and  Sidney  under  the 
trees  of  the  Boulevards;  or  sauntering  with  them  under  other 
trees  where  the  adjoining  buildings  were  not  of  stone,  but  of  dirty 
brick;  and  where  sergent-de-ville  or  trim  grisette  would  have 
seemed  to  be  a  being  from  another  world.  But  this  day  dream  is 
soon  over,  and  leaves  us  only  the  sigh — 

Eheu!  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

A  NIGHT  IN  MILAN. 
BT  BLUE  JOHN. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  Milan,  sir !  pray  what  hour  may  it  be  ?  " 
asked  one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  touching  me  familiarly  upon 
the  back.  "Just  half-past  eleven,"  I  answered,  moving  towards 
a  lamp  to  get  sight  of  the  dial  of  my  watch.  "A  beautiful  time- 
piece, that ! "  exclaimed  the  querist,  peering  over  my  shoulder ; 
then  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had  broken  in  upon  him,  "  ah !  and  where 
do  you  put  up  to-night?"     "I'm  a  stranger  in  Milan,  and  have 

fixed  upon  no  particular  hotel."    •'  What  say  you  to  the  A 

inn?"  suggested  in  an  off-hand  way  my  neighbor,  drawing  me  a 
few  paces  from  the  now  fast-dispersing  group  of  travellers.  Cast- 
ing a  hasty  look  at  his  keen  black  eye,  and  hairy  face,  I  hesitated, 
he  turned  to  button  up  his  coat,  and  while  so  doing,  the  handle  of 
a  diik  protruded  from  his  breast,  our  eyes  met,  and  half-ashamed 
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of  my  suspicions,  I  stammered  out  a  bungling  assent.  His  swarthy 
features  lighted  up  with  a  grim  smile,  which  quickly  suppressing, 
he  motioned  to  a  ragged  porter,  and  bade  him  in  an  under  voice, 
to  take  our  baggage,  ana  lead  the  way.  Moving  slowly  onward 
through  the  silent  streets,  we  followed  our  guide  for  some  time,  u 
bending  beneath  his  load,  he  staggered  a  few  paces  ahead,  or 
speeding  on  by  starts,  was  half-hidden  in  the  distance  and  obscurity. 
Soon  leaving,  however,  the  more  frequented  streets,  he  turned  ab- 
ruptly off,  threading  his  way  through  a  perfect  maze  of  alleys, 
silent,  irregular,  and  narrow,  and  whose  dreariness  was  made  but 
more  apparent  by  an  occasional  light,  dimly  smouldering  before 
some  saint's  image  in  the  wall.  "  Halt ! "  suddenly  cried  a  com* 
manding  voice,'  and  at  the  same  time  a  dark  form  issung  from  a 
recess  of  a  wretched  hovel,  strode  forward ;  my  new  acquaintance 
fell  back  a  step.  "  I  beg  pardon,  sir !  "  said  the  stranger,  scruti- 
nizing my  person,  "pray  walk  on." 

44  Uno  sbirro ;  "  whispered  my  companion  in  my  ear,  as  he  quick- 
ly moved  ahead,  "  uno  sbirro !  come,  come ! M  "  This  is  the  place," 
cried  the  porter,  stopping  at  length  before  a  small  and  suspicious 
looking  hole,  and  plying  with  one  hand  the  heavy  iron  knocker  of 
the  portal,  he  extended  the  other  for  his  fee.  I  slipped  a  silver 
piece  between  his  fingers ;  he  gazed  astonished  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  gift,  bowed,  coughed,  and  stepping  close  up  to  my  side: 
"Are  you  aware  " — he  began  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice ;  a  shadow 
fell  between  us ;  'twas  my  companion.  "  Good  night,  sleep  well — 
sleep — well,"  murmured  the  porter,  and  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  last 
word,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
lanthorn  overhead,  a  strange  expression  of  warning  and  pity  on  his 
squalid  features.  It  might  be  imagination,  it  might  be  accident, 
and  yet — I  made  a  step  towards  the  spot  where  he  was  standing, 
in  order  to  exchange  a  word ;  he  was  gone,  and  I  but  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  dim  outline  of  his  figure  as  he  dashed  around  a 
corner  of  the  alley. 

44  Will  Mylord  walk  in  ?  "  demanded  a  slip-shod  waiter,  with 
whom  respect  and  sleepiness  seemed  to  strive  for  the  mastery; 
44  this  way  Mylord,"  and  stumbling  through  several  narrow  wind- 
ing passages,  and  up  a  creaking  stairs,  he  led  me  to  a  small  piaz- 
za, and  ushered  me  in  a  close  and  sickly  smelling  chamber.  "At 
what  hour  will  his  excellency  be  awakened  ?  "  "I  leave  for  home 
to-morrow  morning  at  three ;  is  my  baggage  here  ?  ah,  yes,  'tis 
well."  "  Good  nght,  Mylord,  may  his  Excellency  repose  well." 
"Harkee  a  moment,  garzone,  I'm  neither  Mylord  nor  Excel- 
lency, but  a  simple  Signore,  do  you  hear  ?  "  "Ah  si,  capisco !  his 
Excellei.cy  wishes  to  remain  incognito,  capisco  benissimo,  good 
night,  Mylord."  D — n  his  titles,  they'll  cost  me  a  double  fee,  and 
a  swollen  bill  for  lodgings !  well,  let's  take  a  survey  of  Mylord  Ex- 
cellency's sepulchral  resting  place — a  shabby  cut-throat  looking 
stye  at  best,  and  what  a  stench !  confound  the  Italian  who  allured 
me  here — not  to  slander  him,  his  face  is  cut  out  in  a  scoundrel's 
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pattern !  what  a  blockhead  to  be  sure,  to  follow  him — a  perfect 
stranger ! "  The  door  of  my  room  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
the  servant  entering,  surprised  me  bending  down,  candle  in  hand, 
examining  the  space  beneath  the  bed.  "Ah  Mylord,  I  forgot,  will 
his  Excellency  please  inscribe  his  name?  "  ana  he  laid  upon  the 
table  a  ragged  dog-eared  book,  the  blotted  sheets  of  which  were 


from  Rome — destination,  Germany — profession,  student — resi- 
dence, America — and  here's  my  passport."  "America!"  ejacu- 
lated he,  falling  back  aghast,  "Mylord  an  American — a  millionnaire! 
Dio  mio !  Santa  Vergine !  Jesu  Maria !  but  Mylord  is  jesting ; 
the  Americans  are  black ! "  "  Well  you  see  I'm  an  exception,  that's 
all,  so  good  night,  and  have  me  awakened  in  a  couple  of  hours,  at 
half-past  two."  "Ah,  I  beg  My  lord's  pardon,  but  I  found  the  door 
unlocked  when  I  entered  ;  his  Excellency  had  better  not  sleep  with 
the  door  unbolted."  "Why  not?"  1  asked,  somewhat  startled. 
"  Oh,  nothing — 'tis  only  that — that — nothing — only  it  is  better — 
safer."  My  previous  doubts  and  suspicions  began  at  length  to  as- 
sume a  definite  form,  and  taking  from  my  purse  a  zwangiger,  "  Now 
my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  in  a  serious  commanding  tone,  "  what  in 
heaven's  name  do  you  mean?  "  He  whipped  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  twisted  awkwardly  from  side  to  side,  and  cast  a  stealthy  look 
around.  "  The  fact  is,  Mylord,  'tis  not  safe,  and  besides,  only  two 
nights  since,  this  very  room  was  broken  into,  and — "  "  Well !  " 
"And— the  assassin—"  "  The  what !  "  u  The  assassin  robbed  a 
traveller  here,  and— and— "  "  Murdered  him  !  "  "  Yes,  Mylord, 
and  murdered  him."  "Good  God!  in  this  room?*'  "Yes,  sir, 
and  in  that  very  bed."  "  Perhaps  between  those  very  sheets  ! "  I 
exclaimed,  springing  forward  and  tearing  off  the  covering ;  u  look 
here  !  and  here  is  blood,  by  all  that's  sacred  !"  and  seizing  his  arm, 
I  dragged  him  towards  the  rug,  all  soiled  with  dirt,  and  marked 
here  and  there  with  blotches  of  a  deep  black  dye ;  "  is  not  this 
blood  ?  "  "I  thought  we'd  washed  the  stains  clean  out,"  he  said, 
bending  down  to  examine  them  more  closely;  "I  expect  'tis  ink 
Mylord."  The  fellow  was  so  calm,  that  I  shamed  me  of  my  own 
excitement,  and  assuming  as  much  as  possible  a  tone  of  coof  indif- 
ference, "  how  did  the  man  get  in  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Come  and  see," 
and  putting  down  his  light,  he  stalked  towards  the  door ;  I  walked 
a  pace  behind.  "  Mylord  will  perceive  that  little  dark  spot  yonder 
in  the  corner  of  the  yard  beneath,  distinguishable  from  the  sur- 
rounding obscurity,  by  its  deeper  blackness ;  'tis  a  low  and  narrow 
?issage  communication  of  the  court  with  the  street  without. 
hrough  that  passage  the  robber  came ;  once  inside  the  yard,  he 
had  bat  to  mount  the  balcony  on  which  we  stand,  a  thing  easily 
done,  inasmuch  as  'tis  so  little  elevated  from  the  ground.  In  fact 
the  marks  of  bloody  fingers  were  found  next  morning  on  the  rail- 
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ings.  Mylord's  door  gives  on  the  piazza,  and  thence  what  follow* 
edt  is  of  course  easily  understood." 

44 Do  you  know  that  fellow  who  accompanied  me  thither ?"  I 
abruptly  asked,  turning  sharply  on  the  man,  and  bending  a  piercing 
look  upon  him.  He  quailed  beneath  that  searching  gaze,  stam- 
mered, then  assuming  an  air  of  astonishment:  "I  thought  he  was 
Mylord's  friend !  he  enquired  particularly  concerning  the  chamber, 
and  asked  if  Mylord's  baggage  was  brought  up,  or  left  down  stairs, 
and — "  "  Where  does  he  room  ?  "  "  There  in  No.  11,  next  door 
to  your  Lordship."  I  mused  a  moment,  the  whole  devilish  plan 
flashed  through  my  whirring  brain,  and  without  a  word,  I  turned 
towards  my  room  again ;  a  creaking  noise,  as  of  a  door  slowly 
opening,  startled  me  from  my  revery,  and  looking  instinctively  to- 
wards No.  11,  saw  glaring  on  me,  through  the  gaping  crack,  two 
sparkling  eyes.  They  were  withdrawn,  and  slowly  and  nearly 
imperceptibly  the  door  closed  to. 

What  were  my  sensations  as  I  paced  my  floor,  I  need  not,  nor 
can  describe,  nor  was  my  anxiety  lessened,  when  about  to  double 
lock  and  bolt  the  door,  I  found  that  a  rickety  latch  alone  held  it 
shut,  and  from  the  square  of  unpainted,  splintered  wood,  and  the 
remnants  of  a  screw  upon  the  panel,  I  judged  that  both  lock  and 
bolt  had  been  violently  rended  off.  Softly  placing  a  chair  against 
the  door,  I  once  more  seized  upon  the  light,  to  make  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  room.  The  tapestry  appeared  intact,  the  walls 
all  solid,  no  marks  of  falling  traps  upon  the  floor  or  ceiling,  the 
windows  firmly  shut,  and  even  grated.  So  far  all  was  well ;  di- 
vesting myself  of  my  upper  garments,  I  sat  down  a  moment  to 
ponder  over  my  situation,  to  say  the  least  as  strange  as  it  was  novel, 
and  pushing  open  the  sash,  sought  the  cool  night  air,  that  it  might 
refresh  my  thoughts.  The  heavens  seemed  covered  with  a  slight 
black  veil,  through  which  the  bluer  tints  could  by  spots  just  be  dis- 
cerned, and  a  thousand  thousand  stars,  interspersed  with  fiery  pla- 
nets, shone  forth  as  sparkling  jewels  on  a  bridal  dress;  the  moon 
too,  now  shot  her  mellow  rays  in  broad  sheaves  of  light,  through 
openings  in  the  silvered  clouds,  and  now  hid  her  pale  face  behind 
the  denser  masses,  leaving  all  around  in  momentary  darkness. 
The  city  slept ;  calm,  peace,  tranquility  every  where !  Oh  faugh ! 
the  idea  of  crime  on  such  a  lovely  night  as  this !  Worn  out  with 
long  travel,  and  many  sleepless  nights,  I  cast  my  longing  eyes  to- 
wards the  bed,  then  turned  them  to  the  heavens,  then  mused 
awhile,  then  laughed  outright  at  my  foolish  fears,  then — at  seven- 
teen one  is  somewhat  reckless — threw  off  my  clothes,  and  cast  my 
wearied  limbs  upon  the  bed,  resolved  to  rest,  if  not  to  sleep.  Hav- 
ing no  arms,  I  placed  near  at  hand,  in  case  of  emergency,  a  stout 
umbrella,  laid  a  heavy  pair  of  English  snuffers  on  the  night  table, 
thrust  watch  and  purse  beneath  the  pillow,  turned  over  once  or 
twice,  dosed,  awakened,  and  dosed  again,  the  candle  sputtered  in 
its  socket,  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  one,  a  dozen  other  chimes  re- 
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•ponded,  I  started  up,  glared  quick  around,  smiled,  fell  back,  and 
slept Foolhardiness ! Some  time  I  tossed  about,  as- 
sailed by  agitating  dreams,  with  thoughts  all  wandering  deep  en- 
tangled in  strange  labyrinths  of  ever-changing  scenes  of  horror. 
Suddenly  a  rustling  sound,  so  slight  it  hardly  could  be  termed  a 
noise,  awakened  me ;  at  the  very  entrance  of  my  chamber  stood 
two  figures  in  stealthy  conference,  men  of  dark  sinister  faces,  whose 
fell  purpose  I  did  not  doubt  a  moment.  "  Do  it  quietly  and  quickly," 
hissed  one  in  a  smothered  whisper;  "don't  wake  the  house,  we've 
no  time  to  lose ;  I'll  see  to  the  other  one,  and  then,"  leered  he  di- 
abolically, "  we'll  carry  off  the  packages; "  so  saying,  the  speaker 
(gliding  off  on  tip-toe,  disappeared ;  the  other  desperado  drawing 
rom  his  bosom  something  which  glittered  like  polished  metal,  sur- 
veyed it  carefully,  and  muttering  "  all's  right,"  softly  pushed  the 
door;  it  shook  the  chair  behind,  he  stopped,  drew  back,  placed 
noiselessly  a  dark  lanthorn  he  held  upon  the  piazza,  stretched  out 
his  arm,  laid  hold  of  the  obstacle  to  his  entrance,  gently  lifted  it 
up,  put  it  aside,  resumed  his  light,  cast  one  look  behind,  and  crept 
in,  sliding  barefooted  towards  the  bed.  I  had  seen  and  heard 
enough.  I  was  really  then  entrapped  in  one  of  those  dens  of  ini- 
quity and  crime,  one  of  those  city  hells,  the  resort  and  nestling 
place  of  some  horde  of  wretches.  My  time  was  come,  and  like  our 
own  wily  Indian,  I  felt  that  stratagem  was  ray  only  hope.  Half- 
closing  my  eyes,  I  lay  apparently  wrapt  in  deep  slumber,  and 
yet  the  while  with  every  nerve  hard  strung,  and  every  faculty  wide 
awake.  The  assassin  eagerly  bending  forward,  was  now  within 
a  few  steps  of  where  I  lay.  Down  with  him,  and  sending  forth  a 
ell,  I  bounded  to  my  feet,  grasped  with  iron  hand  the  heavy  um- 
reila,  and  dashed  it  at  the  miscreant's  head ;  he  eluded  it,  and 
glancing  down  his  arm,  it  struck  the  lamp,  and  both  fell  shivered 
to  the  earth.  An  oath  loud  and  horrible  burst  from  the  villain's  lips 
as  the  shock  sent  him  reeling  back  against  the  wall.  I  followed 
quick,  and  rushing  on  the  astonished  bravo,  aimed  a  deadly  thrust 
with  the  huge  snuffers'  point,  full  at  his  heart.  The  stroke  was 
parried,  and  closing  in,  we  grappled  now  for  life  or  death ;  suddenly 
he  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  something  clenched  within  his  fi?t, 
gleamed  in  the  pale  moon  beams,  he  poised  it  for  a  moment,  then 
struck  with  mignty  strength ;  I  turned  it  off,  and  the  weapon  fell 
clinking  on  the  floor.  Closer  then  I  hugged  him  to  my  breast,  un- 
til his  writhing  body  cracked,  and  gave  beneath  my  pressure,  and 
I  could  hear  him  grind  his  teeth,  and  choking,  mutter  oaths  of  fury 
and  revenge.  Suddenly  he  freed  his  arm  which  I  held  locked,  and 
though  I  struggled  with  all  the  agony  and  fierceness  of  despair  tt 
keep  him  off,  I  felt  his  brawny  ringers  groping  on  my  shoulders 
and  clutching  at  the  neck.  I  strove  to  whirl  him  off,  dashing  ran* 
dom  strokes  about  me  in  the  dark,  yet  all  in  vain,  I  could  no 
throw  him  prostrate,  nor  tear  myself  from  his  murderous  vice-lik« 
grasp.    Closer  and  closer  he  pressed  me  to  him,  until  our  cheek* 
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lay  side  by  side,  and  I  could  feel  his  hot  spasmodic  breath  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  tried  to  cry  for  help,  or  shriek,  but  his  fingers  now 
were  twined  about  my  throat,  and  my  rattling  voice  died  away  in 
husky,  hissing  gasps.  One  last  despairing  effort,  and  madly  wrench- 
ing from  within  his  gripe  my  hand,  I  dealt  him  with  lightning 
speed  and  force,  a  fierce  blow  at  the  brain.  The  heavy  pointed  in- 
strument crashed  through  the  bones,  and  my  antagonist  staggering 
backwards,  reeled,  and  fell  headlong  on  the  floor  with  a  hidious 
yell,  echoed  and  reechoed  over  and  again  throughout  the  house,  as 
if  by  a  hundred  howling  devils.  Loud  halloes  fierce  and  impa- 
tient, cries  of  horror  and  dismay,  respond  in  wild  discord  from  every 
quarter,  the  confused  din  of  a  rushing  crowd  resound  in  every  cor- 
ridor, the  door  flies  in  splinters,  and  the  way  is  choked  with  half- 
naked  figures,  bearing  arms  and  lights ;  the  whole  gang  now  rush 
upon  me,  despair  lends  me  energy,  and  springing  from  the  breast 
of  their  prostrate  accomplice,  I  bound  towards  the  bed,  wielding 
high  in  air,  with  frantic  energy  the  fragments  of  a  chair ;  "  Come 
on  ye  hell-hounds !  dastard  crew !  and  damn  the  first  who  dares 
advance  but  a  single  step ! " 

"And  so  'tis  already  half-past  two,  and  you  only  came  to  wake 
me,  for  the  Como  train,  hey  ?  "  I  asked,  addressing  my  late  anta- 

ironist,  the  hotel  shoe-black,  a  miserable  looking  object,  who  stood 
or  all  the  world  like  a  weather-beaten  scare-crow,  torn,  trembling, 
pale,  and  with  a  broad  pair  of  English  snuffers  dangling  in  his 
cheek.  "Yes,  My  lord,  and  my  fellow  shoe-black  was  to  have 
awakened  your  companion."  "  Quietly  and  quickly,  and  not  to 
disturb  the  house  too,  eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  well  you've  succeeded  mar- 
vellously !  but  'tis  somewhat  late,  and  time  that  we  were  off,  and 
#o,  my  poor  fellow,  what  shall  I  give  you  to  remember  me  by." 
The  shoe-black  grinned  until  the  snuffers  wagged  against  his  cheek, 
then  holding  out  two  large  molar  teeth,  the  fragments  of  a  dark 
lanthorn,  and  a  broken  watch ;  "  let  Mylord  fix  a  price  himself," 
whined  he.  "  So  ho !  'twas  your  infernal  wrath  that  gleamed  so 
traitorously  in  the  moon-light,  eh  !  ha,  ha ! "  And  the  host,  and 
servant,  and  travellers  laughed  and  roared,  and  pulled  down  their 
shirt-tails  from  very  glee.  "There  will  that  suit?"  and  I  rang 
three  gold  Napoleons  on  the  table,  "  'twill  mend  your  jaw,  your 
lanthorn,  and  your  watch  cristal,  and  hold,  I'll  throw  in  to  boot 
my  umbrella  and  my  tattered  gown,  perhaps  the  last  may  help  to 

Satch  up  your  cheek  when  you've  got  the  snuffers  out"  "  Thanks 
lylord,  but  you  have  forgotten—"  "What?"  "My  fee  for 
waking  you  up — ten  cents,  Mylord."  "  Here  are  twenty."  "  Your 
noble  Lordship's  Excellency's  most  humble  obedient  servant,  thanks 
Mylord." 
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A  STRAY  LEAF 

FROM  THE  PAPEB8  OF  A  80LITAET  NAN. 

BT  X.  O.  B. 

A  gifted  author  has  somewhere  in  one  of  his  works,  remarked — 
"  I  know  not  in  nature,  a  more  melancholy  object,  than  the  setting 
wioon.  Look  you  upon  the  declining  moon,  at  the  hour  of  her 
next  midnight-setting,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  a  sorrowful  thing." 
As  my  eye  rested  on  the  sentence,  a  host  of  old  and  sad,  and  yet 
pleasant  memories,  came  thronging  back  to  my  heart,  and  laying 
the  book  aside,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  reverie,  which  the  mem- 
ory of  past  hours,  will  sometimes  inspire. 

There  were  sad  thoughts  linked  with  the  hour,  when  in  by-gone 
times  I  had  looked  with  a  sorrowful  heart  upon  the  setting  moon ; 
thoughts  too,  linked  with  one  whom  I  loved,  as  I  shall  never  love 
again — Duncan  Arnold !  What  a  host  of  associations  that  once 
familiar  name  awakens  in  my  heart !  We  were  classmates  in 
"  old  Harvard  " — Duncan  Arnold  and  myself — and  had  been  such 
from  the  first  hour  of  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Fresh- 
man's inconvenient  apartments,  in  the  classic  halls  of  that  vene- 
rable institution,  by  an  officious  Sophomore.  Sufferers  alike,  in 
the  disasters  and  unaccountable  accidents,  of  the  first  term  of  the 
Freshman's  year,  a  fellow  feeling  seemed  to  link  us  closely  to- 
gether, in  those  days  of  our  verdancy,  and  as  time  rolled  on,  our 
friendship  "  grew  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength."  Indeed,  that  friendship  was  so  remarkable,  that  some 
of  the  wise  ones  averred,  they  could  not  find  its  precedent  amid 
all  their  researches  into  classic  lore,  ancient  or  modern. 

Arnold  was  an  Alabamian  by  birth,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and 
chivalrous  to  excess;  frank,  generous  and  confiding;  in  short  a 
true  hearted  son  of  his  mother  state.  I  on  the  contrary  was  natu- 
rally serious,  contemplative  and  retiring ;  and  as  we  are  prone  to 
seek  out  and  attach  ourselves  to  those  qualities  in  others  which 
are  most  dissimilar  to  our  own,  the  reckless  gaiety,  and  dashing 
oft-hand  air  of  my  companion,  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me. 
We  were  inseparable  companions  in  study  and  sport.  Many  and 
deep  were  our  cogitations  in  the  privacy  of  our  apartment,  when 
any  plan  of  mischief  or  pleasure  was  in  contemplation,  and  Arnold 
was  precisely  the  person  to  carry  them  into  effect.  And  then  too, 
he  was  a  universal  favorite  with  the  ladies.  Many  a  bright  eve 
beamed  welcome,  and  many  a  ruby  lip  wore  its  sweetest  smile, 
when  he  entered  the  refined  circles  of  taste  and  beauty;  and  when 
die  tones  of  his  rich,  full  voice  and  light  guitar,  were  heard  be- 
neath some  fair  maiden's  window,  at  the  "  witching  hour  of  night," 
delicate  hands,  waved  the  snowy  kerchief,  or  dropped  the  perfumed 
boquet,  on  the  dewy  grass  at  his  feet 
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Thus  time  passed  on,  and  we  were  gradually  transformed  from 
the  verdant  and  unsophisticated  Freshmen,  to  the  sapient  Sopho- 
mores, anon,  to  the  virtuous  and  benevolent  Juniors,  and  lastly  to 
the  dignified  and  courteous  Seniors — still  constant  as  ever  in  our 
attachment  for  each  other.  Gay  and  reckless  as  Arnold  seemed, 
to  careless  observers,  there  was  a  deep  under  current  of  strong 
ardent  attachment  for  those  he  loved,  pervading  his  heart,  and 
manifested  in  his  intercourse  with  them — with  me  at  least — which 
might  seem  remarkable  in  a  person  of  his  apparently  volatile  tern- 
perament.  We  were  friends — and  to  realize  the  full  force  of  that 
word,  you  should  have  known  Duncan  Arnold. 

We  were  spending  the  six  weeks  preceding  commencement,  in 
travelling,  and  had  taken  up  our  abode  at  Rockaway  for  a  few 
days ;  and  one  evening,  weary  of  the  scenes  of  gaiety  in  which 
we  had  been  participating,  we  strolled  down  to  the  sea  shore,  ac- 
companied by  a  beautiful  girl,  an  acknowledged  belle ;  graceful, 
sparkling  and  spirituelle,  whose  fair  hand  rested  lightly  on  Ar- 
nold's arm,  as  we  strolled  leisurely  along.  It  was  a  glorious 
night,  and  yet  with  beauty  above,  beneath  and  beside  him,  my 
friend  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  loveliness,  animate  and 
inanimate,  was  strangely  sad,  and  silent,  and  as  his  example  was 
contagious,  we  at  last  seated  ourselves  on  a  precipitous  rock  which 
overhung  the  surf,  and  listened  for  a  long  time  in  silence  to  the 
dash  of  the  waves  against  the  shore.  Far  off  and  mellowed  by 
the  distance,  we  could  hear  the  strains  of  music,  keeping  time  to 
the  gay  steps  of  the  dancers,  mingling  not  unharmoniously,  with 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  at  our  feet ;  and  along  the  shore  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  lay  the  white  sand  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  moon,  as  if  myriads  on  myriads  of  tiny  pearls,  had  been 
scattered  there,  by  the  sea  nymphs  in  their  sports.  Before  us  lay 
the  broad  silvery  sea,  kissed  by  the  pale  moonlight,  and  bear- 
ing on  its  bosom  the  fairy  like  crafts  of  those  among  the  brilliant 
throng  congregated  here,  who  were  nautically  disposed. 

"  When  shall  we  three  look  upon  yonder  setting  moon  again, 

together  ?"  at  last  enquired  Miss  N ,  breaking  the  silence  of 

the  past  ten  minutes — as  she  directed  Arnold's  attention  toward 
the  brilliant  orb,  which  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  west. 

u  Never,  perhaps,  again,"  rejoined  Arnold  thoughtfully  and  in 
a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

"  Why,  what  sudden  melancholy  inspiration  has  crossed  your 
brain,  Mr.  Arnold,  that  you  prove  yourself  such  a  prophet  of  ill?" 
enquired  the  gay  girl  looking  at  him  in  surprise.  "  I  should  hare 
fancied  you  the  last  person  in  the  world,  to  cherish  any  dismal 
forebodings  for  the  future,  but  to  night  I  am  half  disposed  to  doubt 
your  identity,  you  are  so  silent  and  thoughtful." 

44 Pardon  me,"  said  Arnold,  assuming  a  more  cheerful  air,  "I 
was  not  aware  that  I  was  particularly  gloomy,  and  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  scene  before  me,  which  precisely  harmonises 
with  my  Feelings." 
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"  When  next  I  look  upon  yonder  moon,  setting  at  this  hour," 

continued  Miss  N ,  "  I  shall  probably  be  standing  upon  the 

deck  of  a  noble  ship,  riding  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  bound 
for  merry  England." 

"And  Stanhope  here,  and  myself,  will  probably  be  wending  our 
way  toward  the  4  sunny  south' — sweet  Alabama,"  said  Arnold, 
"  unfortunately  not  destined  to  share  with  you  the  pleasures  of  a 
4  life  on  the  ocean  wave ' — perhaps  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat, 
or  even  less  romantically,  from  the  windows  of  a  rail  road  car  or 
stage  coach,  looking  at  the  sinking  orb,  and  fancying  that  the  dark 
eyes  of  Miss  N are  also  fixed  upon  it ;  and  wishing  " — he  con- 
tinued gallantly,  "  that  we  were  in  as  close  proximity  to  their  fair 
owner,  as  at  this  moment." 

The  month  had  rolled  round  and  found  my  friend,  not  indeed 
pursuing  his  way  toward  his  southern  home,  but  the  inmate  of  a 
sick  room  in  a  northern  city.  He  had  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  but  on  the  day  which  we  had  fixed  upon  for 
our  departure  to  the  south,  he  was  taken  suddenly  and  dangerously 
ill,  with  a  brain  fever,  and  for  three  days,  he  lay  in  the  wildness 
of  delirium,  and  during  that  time  I  was  a  constant  watcher  by  his 
bedside.  I  had  written  to  his  friends  in  Alabama,  apprising  them 
of  his  dangerous  situation,  but  without  the  slighest  hope  that  my 
communication  would  reach  them  in  season,  should  his  illness 
prove  fatal.  Poor  Arnold !  For  a  long  time  previous,  I  had  felt 
a  presentiment  that  something  would  occur  to  sever  the  ties  which 
had  so  long  bound  us.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  grown  strange* 
ly  serious  and  contemplative,  and  at  the  first,  I  had  gaily  rallied 

mm,  on  his  penchant  for  Miss  N ,  fancying  that  her  departure 

had  something  to  do  with  his  unusual  demeanor,  but  his  remarks 
convinced  me  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  I  forbore  making 
any  farther  enquiries,  supposing  that  time  would  dispel  his  melan- 
choly or  at  least  reveal  its  cause.        *        *        #        *        * 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  his  illness,  and  Arnold 
restored  to  consciousness,  lay  pale  and  exhausted  upon  his  couch* 
his  hand  clasped  in  mine,  and  the  damp  dew  settling  heavily  upon 
his  brow.  The  physician  who  had  left  him  a  few  moments  before, 
had  told  me,  as  I  followed  him  with  a  beating  heart  from  the 
apartment,  the  tale  that  I  had  too  well  anticipated,  and  I  returned 
to  the  bedside  of  my  early  friend,  with  the  consciousness  that  his 
hours  were  numbered.  Arnold  dying!  The  intelligence  had 
fallen  heavily  upon  my  heart,  and  I  sat  long  and  in  silence,  gazing 
upon  the  noble  face,  over  which  the  flickering  light  of  the  taper, 
shed  an  unearthly  paleness,  while  thoughts  of  the  by-gone  hours 
we  had  spent  together,  came  thronging  back  as  vividly  as  if  the 
many  scenes  in  which  we  had  participated,  had  only  occurred 
within  a  few  weeks  past  And  were  we  to  participate  in  them  no 
more  1  Were  those  glorious  eyes  soon  to  close  in  the  deep  slumbei 
of  the  tomb;  and  that  voice  which  had  never  breathed  aught  t« 
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my  ear  but  the  tones  of  confidence  and  affection,  to  be  so  early 
hashed  in  the  stillness  of  death  ?  As  I  sat  thus,  Arnold  slowly 
unclosed  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  my  face,  with  a  glance 
so  full  of  animation  and  the  expression  of  other  dap,  that  I  was 
surprised,  and  deeply  affected.  That  glance  brought  back  so 
many  old  associations,  that  its  effect  was  almost  overpowering, 
and  unwilling  that  he  should  witness  my  emotion,  I  dropped 
his  hand  and  turned  away  a  moment  in  silence.  When  I  again 
bent  over  him  he  looked  up  sadly  into  my  face.  "  Poor  Fred," 
he  said,  feebly  pressing  my  hand,  u  I  have  been  thinking  for  the 
last  half  hour,  of  the  by-gone  days,  and  how  soon  I  must  leave 
you,  but  I  have  been  prepared  for  this  long  since.  Tou  will  think 
of  old  times  and  Duncan  Arnold,  when  I  am  gone,  will  you  not, 
Fred  ?"  I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  for  my  heart  was  too  full 
for  words.  "  Open  the  shutters  opposite,  will  you  not,  and  let  me 
look  out  upon  the  moonlight  for  the  last  time."  I  silently  did  as 
he  requested,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  lay  in  breathless  stillness, 
looking  out  upon  the  clear,  deep  blue  of  a  summer  night's  sky, 
and  the  full  moon  at  the  zenith  in  unclouded  splendor.  "  Three 
hours  hence  she  will  be  far  down  the  western  sky,"  said  Arnold 
thoughtfully ;  "  do  you  recollect,  Fred,  the  night  we  sat  upon  the 

shore  at  Rockaway  with  Eveline  N ,  looking  at  the  setting 

moon  ?  I  felt  then  a  presentiment  of  this  hour,  stealing  over  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  warning  voice  spoke  in  the  hollow  murmur  of 
those  waves  at  our  feet,  and  the  wind  that  swept  sorrowfully  past 
us,  and  it  has  ever  shadowed  my  spirit  since  then ;  but  I  would 
not  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  felt  to  you,  lest  I  should  cloud  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  brilliant  future  which  you  imagined  was 
opening  before  us ;  and  now  the  prophecy  of  that  hour  is  to  be 
realized,  yet" — He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  clergy- 
man, for  whom  I  had  dispatched  a  messenger  a  short  time  before, 
at  the  request  of  my  friend ;  and  during  their  long  conference,  I 
stood  at  the  window  absorbed  in  my  own  reflections,  looking  out 
upon  the  quiet  scene  beneath  and  above  me,  whose  tranquil  beauty 
seemed  mocking  the  wild  agitation  of  my  throbbing  heart.  When 
I  again  returned  to  the  bedside  at  the  departure  of  the  clergyman, 
I  saw  that  a  change  had  even  in  that  interval,  passed  over  the  face 
of  Arnold.  His  respiration  had  become  slower  and  more  difficult ; 
but  there  was  an  expression  of  calm  resignation  and  tranquility 
on  his  countenance,  which  betokened  the  peace  of  mind  within. 
"  Fred,  dear  Fred,"  he  said  feebly,  as  I  bent  over  him  to  catch  his 
slightest  whisper,  "  all  is  peace  now,  such  as  I  would  not  exchange 
for  the  reckless  gaiety  of  the  past ;  and  I  have  learned  *  when  I 
walk  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  to  fear  no 
evil,  for  He  who  is  Almighty  shall  guide  me.'  Tell  my  parents 
and  poor  Kate  and  Marion  (his  sisters  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted  previously),  that  I  loved  and  spoke  of  them,  to  the  last ; 
and  you  my  friend  and  brother,  must  meet  me  with  them  tker*;" 
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and  be  lifted  his  hand  upward,  with  a  convulsive  effort.  Life  was 
fast  ebbing,  and  before  three  hours  more,  of  that  sorrowful  night 
of  watching  had  past,  I  was  alone  with  the  dead.  Death  had 
stilled  with  a  gentle  hand,  the  pulsations  of  one  of  the  noblest 
hearts  that  ever  beat,  and  it  £rew  still  and  cold,  while  the  hand  of 
my  lost  comrade  yet  lay  within  my  own,  and  the  last  glance  of  his 
dimming  eyes  rested  upon  my  face. 

I  have  seen  death  in  a  thousand  forms — the  strong  man  wasting 
away  before  the  blighting  touch  of  the  destroyer ;  woman,  fading 
in  the  bloom  of  her  young  beauty,  and  gathered  in  her  scarce 
ripened  loveliness,  for  the  grave ;  and  childhood  in  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  its  early  life,  sleeping  its  last  slumber,  with  a  cherub 
smile  still  lingering  on  its  dimpled  face,  but  never  have  I  realized 
the  full  import  of  that  fearful  word — death,  as  when  I  wiped  for 
the  last  time,  the  cold  dew  from  the  beautiful  brow,  and  closed  the 
eyelids,  upon  the  dim  and  fixed  eye  of  Duncan  Arnold.  I  know 
not  how  long  I  stood  by  the  bedside,  gazing  upon  the  calm  features 
of  the  departed,  but  when  I  at  last  roused  myself  from  that  stupor 
of  desolation,  and  reeled  rather  than  walked  to  the  window,  the 
fall  moon,  clear  and  brilliant  as  ever,  was  sinking  on  the  horizon 
of  the  distant  west.  The  night  air  swept  cool  and  refreshingly 
across  my  forehead,  but  I  heeded  it  not,  as  I  stood  silently  watch- . 
ing  with  a  burning  brain,  and  tearless  eye,  the  beautiful  orb  at 
last  disappear,  and  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour ;  steal  like  a 
pall,  over  the  earth  and  sea. 

Light  has  arisen  upon  the  midnight  of  my  heart  since  then,  the 
sun  of  righteousness  has  dispelled  its  shadows,  by  the  brightness 
of  that  glorious  morning,  which  the  eye  of  faith  beholds ;  and 
though  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  a  year,  I  look  upon  the 
setting  moon,  and  dash  the  unbidden  tear  from  my  eye,  the  hope 
of  a  brighter  dawning,  steals  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  my  heart. 

As  I  had  been  with  Arnold  in  life,  I  would  not  leave  him  in 
death,  till  I  saw  the  coffin  lid  close  over  the  glorious  beauty  of  that 
pale  and  noble  face ;  pressed  my  burning  lips  upon  the  marble 
brow,  whose  icy  coldness  sent  back  a  chill  to  my  own  heart ;  and 
heard  the  sod  fall  heavily  upon  the  narrow  house  that  enclosed  all 
that  was  mortal  of  my  early  friend,  as  I  stood  with  the  sorrowing 
ones  of  his  southern  home,  who  were  not  permitted  to  look  upon 
him  in  life,  around  his  last  earthly  resting  place,  amid  the  green 
vales  of  his  boyhood's  home — beautiful  Alabama. 

Can  you  wonder  that  I  look  with  a  moistened  eye  upon  the  sen* 
tence  which  has  awakened  the  memories  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
or  that  I  roam  forth  with  a  chastened  heart  to  hold  communion 
with  far  off  spirits,  as  the  changing  seasons  bring  around  the  hour 
of  the  setting  midnight  moon  ? 
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No.  II. 
THE  BLOODY  TOKEN. 

BT  MI88  A.  A.  QODDA&D. 

Among  those  who  escaped  the  dreadful  massacre,  as  the  legend 
runs,  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February,  was  a  young  girl  of 
some  fourteen  summers,  who  made  her  way  through  the  darkness 
and  the  snow  to  Albany. 

She  had  been  roused  from  her  quiet  slumbers  by  the  startling 
war-whoop  beneath  her  window.  Springing  up,  she  ran  to  her 
parents,  who,  but  half  roused,  had  barely  raised  their  heads  from 
their  pillows,  and  were  gazing  wonderingly  about  the  room. 
Speechless  from  fright,  the  poor  child  pointed  toward  the  door, 
just  as  a  second  fearful  yell  assured  them  they  had  listened  to  no 
dream. 

To  escape  was  impossible,  for  the  savages  were  already  batter- 
ing against  the  door.  To  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  would 
only  serve  to  exasperate  their  enemies,  and  to  secrete  themselves 
was  useless.  In  this  dilemma,  they  could  only  wait  the  entrance 
of  their  foes,  and  submit  to  their  cruel  fate.  Already  the  shrieks 
of  their  neighbors  mingled  with  the  triumphant  yells  of  the  ene- 
my, assuring  them  that  hopes  of  succor  were  fruitless.  The  door 
soon  yielded,  and  the  savage  crew,  exasperated  by  even  so  small 
a  delay,  rushed  in  panting  like  blood-hounds  for  their  prey.  The 
father  interposing  between  his  wife  and  child,  the  foremost  savage 
was  felled  at  a  blow.  The  hot  blood  spouting  from  his  wound, 
half  blinded  his  assailant,  but  only  delayed  for  a  moment  the  mo- 
ther's fate.  In  her  terror,  the  daughter  had  crouched  at  her  mo- 
ther's feet,  so  that  when  she  fell  by  the  villainous  blow,  her  body 
law  across  her  daughter's  and  effectually  hid  her  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  savage  who  had  slain  her  parents. 

Senseless,  though  uninjured,  she  lay  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bloody  pool  formed  by  the  gushing  life-tide  of  her  parents. 
When  she  recovered,  the  savages  had  gone,  but,  fearing  their  re- 
turn, she  remained  quiet  until  confident  they  were  enraged  else- 
where, at  their  fiendish  work.  Slowly  releasing  herself,  she  gazed 
a  moment  upon  the  fearful  sight  which  presented  itself;  then 
severing  a  lock  from  the  dappled  and  gory  mass  of  tangled  hair  of 
each  parent,  she  drew  a  shawl  about  her,  and  fled,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

In  the  turmoil  and  bustle  consequent  upon  the  rapid  retreat 
the  French  found  necessary,  her  flight  was  unobserved.  Indeed, 
the  inhabitants  were  flying  in  all  directions ;  and  the  enemy,  too 
intent  upon  plunder,  took  no  pains  to  intercept  them— confident 
that  they  escaped  the  tomahawk  only  to  endure  the  honors  of 
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perishing  in  the  snow.  Friends  and  neighbors,  as  they  fled,  fan- 
cied each  fooutep  that  of  a  pursuer,  and  with  a  speed  which  terror 
only  lends,  strove  to  escape  from  each  other.  With  these  poor 
fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany ;  and  foremost  among 
them  all,  was  the  poor  girl  whose  flight  we  have  noticed.  By 
some  good  providence,  her  steps  were  directed  thither,  and  she 
paused  not  till  she  had  entered  the  town.  With  garments  smeared 
with  blood,  barefoot  and  half  frozen,  she  rushed  into  a  house  just 
as  the  occupants  were  preparing  to  sit  down  to  their  morning 
meal.  Startled  by  her  appearance,  and  supposing  there  was  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  the  inmates  ran  out  exclaiming,  "  The  In* 
dians !  the  Indians !"  In  a  moment  all  was  bustle  and  confusion, 
abated  none  by  the  entrance  of  others  in  a  similar  situation. 

Expecting  an  immediate  attack,  the  inhabitants  took  every 
precaution  for  defence,  but  were  saved,  as  history  informs  us,  from 
a  like  tragedy,  by  the  disagreements  between  the  French  com- 
manders and  their  Indian  allies. 

The  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  together  with  the  exertions 
made  to  escape,  were  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  poor  girl, 
and  for  weeks  she  lingered  between  life  and  death,  carefully  at- 
tended by  those  whose  dwelling  she  had  first  entered.  While 
ill,  she  had  constantly  clung  to  the  bunch  of  bloody  hair  she  had 
severed  from  the  heads  of  her  parents,  and  when  her  strength  re- 
turned, though  the  light  of  reason  was  dimmed,  she  never  gave 
up  even  for  a  moment,  the  only  relic  she  possessed  of  those  she 
loved.  Summer  and  winter,  for  many  years,  she  wandered  about 
the  streets  of  Albany,  regarded  as  an  object  of  pity  by  the  elder 
portion  of  community,  and  a  bugbear  by  the  younger;  always 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  The  Woman  with  the  Bloody  Token. 
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Remikibcencrs  of  Samubl  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Robert 
Southey,  by  Joseph  Cotter.    New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  very  preface  of  this  work  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  luro  the  reader 
on  to  a  full  investigation  of  its  contents.  The  author  brings  out  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  two  of  England's 
greatest  scholars.  The  embarrassments  of  their  early  life,  and  the  method 
by  which  they  overcame  them  are  herein  delineated.  And  no  small  share 
of  our  esteem  can  justly  be  withheld  from  the  author,  for  the  encouraging 
aid  which  he  early  bestowed  upon  young  Southey.  Thus  his  budding 
genius  under  such  benign  influence  soon  expanded  to  the  full  blossom. 

Genius  often  needs  fostering,  especially  that  pure  and  noble  genius 
that  teems  In  be  an  offspring  of  the  skies,  and  whose  aspirations  are  of  an 
ethereal  and  heavenly  nature. 
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By  all  who  are  true  admirers  of  the  great  talents  of  Coleridge  and 
Soutbey,  this  work  will  be  sought  and  read  with  enthusiasm. 

Trojan  Sketch  Book,  by  Miss  A.  A.Goddard.    Young  &  Hart, 
Troy. 

This  beautiful  little  volume  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  composi- 
tion both  in  prose  and  poetry;  showing  that  the  refined  taste  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Troy  might  easily  develop  itself  to  the  world  at  large,  by  a  se- 
ries of  publications  of  substantial  worth. 

This  excellent  keepsake  will,  no  doubt,  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
all  Trojans,  for  whom  it  was  especially  compiled,  and  unless  held  with  a 
tenacious  grasp  it  may  make  its  escape  to  some  neighboring  city. 

Half-Hours  with  the  best  Authors,  by  Charles  Knight. 
New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

One  half-hour  before  dinner,  a  few  days  since,  having  seated  ourselves 
with  this  volume  in  hand  we  were  so  highly  entertained  by  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  eminent  men,  who  figure  herein,  that  we  were  held  spell- 
bound for  the  space  of  one  hour.  Our  physical  loss,  however,  was  more 
than  made  good  by  the  mental  aliment  of  which  we  had  been  partaking. 

Any  person  who  has  never  had  the  privilege  of  perusing  this  interest- 
ing work  may  well  afford  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  good  dinner,  if  by 
this  means  he  can  gain  an  interview  with  the  best  Authors.  The  book  is 
calculated  to  please  as  well  as  entertain.  Its  articles  are  neither  so  long 
as  to  be  wearisome,  nor  so  short  as  not  to  give  us  a  full  insight  into  the 
history  of  those  under  consideration.  The  typographical  execution  of 
the  work  is  neat  and  its  whole  appearance  beautiful. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edmund  Spen- 
ser, with  a  Special  Exposition  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
by  John  S.  Hart,  A.  M.  New  York  and  London:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  of  Edmund  Spenser,  as  of  many  of  his  dis- 
tinguished countrymen,  that  "  he  is  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  yet 
we  may  with  safety  aver  that  he  and  his  writings  will  soon  become  more 
extensively  known  and  admired. 

Beneath  the  old  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  Fairy  Queen — so  re- 
pulsive to  the  modern  reader  simply  because  it  has  not  like  Shakespeare's 
works  been  modernized  —  lie  entreasured  many  of  the  richest  gems  of 
ancient  or  modern  poetry.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  was  a  noble  concep- 
tion of  the  poet's  fancy,  or  rather  it  was  a  noble  series  of  poetical  fancies 
like  an  immense  chain  of  pearls  of  varied  size  and  beauty.  Its  almost 
interminable  length  is  considered  by  many  as  an  objection  to  it;  yet  it 
should  be  recollected  that  it  was  written  for  the  guide  and  conduct  of  a 
gentleman  through  life.  The  allegorical  pictures  all  contain  some  useful 
hint,  and  though  they  may  weary  by  their  length,  they  yet  afford  gtmteful 
satisfaction  by  the  moral  they  contain. 
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The  author  in  this  work  hai  given  us  a  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of 
Spenser's  early  history  and  shown  us  the  several  steps  by  which  he  rose  to 
distinction.  The  exposition  is  full  of  useful  and  entertaining  remarks  which 
serve  to  connect  and  bind  together  the  various  parts  of  the  long  allegory, 
thus  keeping  all  fresh  before  the  mind  as  it  advances  in  the  poem.  The 
author  has  surely  done  himself  credit  by  his  valuable  work  and  the  great 
genius  of  Spenser  has  not  suffered  in  bis  bands. 

The  reader  will  certainly  be  repaid  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  book, 
and  when  he  is  through,  he  will  feel  like  rising  up  to  the  original  works 
of  Spenser,  and  there  at  the  fountain  head  to  be  refreshed  by  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  poetical  geniuses  that  ever  lived. 
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The  celebrated  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  removed  from  the 
small  hamlet  of  Ednam  to  London,  where  he  made  himself  world-renown- 
ed for  his  poems.  A  friend  of  the  poet  one  day  carried  to  Thompson's 
father,  a  copy  of  his  Seasons,  elegantly  bound,  and  said  to  him  that  his 
son  had  become  very  famous  as  a  poet,  and  on  showing  him  the  book, 
the  old  man  turning  it  about  and  eying  it  carefully,  said  he  did  not  think 
Jemmy  could  have  made  such  a  pretty  thing,  being  wholly  absorbed  in 
its  beautiful  exterior. 

Thus  our  little  monthly,  from  the  neatness  of  the  dress  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, is  looked  upon  with  admiration  by  the  illiterate  in  a  dozen  little 
hamlets  around,  and  is  eagerly  sought  by  many  a  worthy  father  for  his 
growing  family,  for  whom  he  designs  a  better  education,  than  he  himself 
has  received.  It  is  not  for  the  outside  however  that  it  is  sought,  but  for 
the  worth  of  its  contents.  And  we  think  we  may  say  confidently  that  the 
present  number  does  not  fall  short  of  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  labors  of  the  editor,  though  arduous,  become  especially  agreeable 
when  he  knows  that  the  public  approve  of  what  he  does.  The  numerous 
communications  sent  us  through  the  Post  Office,  evince  the  growing  interest 
felt  in  our  enterprise,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  subscription  list  during 
the  last  month  assures  us  that  the  community  will  patronise  a  substantial 
literary  work  as  well  as  those  of  a  lighter  nature.  It  is  no  discouraging 
feature  in  our  enterprise,  that  it  has  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
particularly  that  class  of  them,  who  are  possessed  of  sound  heads  and 
sound  hearts. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  Christine  has  not  forgotten  us  this  month  and 
has  favored  us  with  a  communication  in  the  masculine  gender  as  before. 
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Her  lines  on  Angling,  which  follow,  though  more  particularly  de- 
signed to  instruct  her  own  sex,  nevertheless  furnish  some  gentle  hints  to 
gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  this  amusement. 

ANGLING  MATRIMONIAL. 
"  Hi  jacalo  pieces,  illi  capiantar  ab  hamis." 

Oh,  if  a  lover  you  woald  catch, 

And  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  ma'am; 
Yon  need,  besides  a  proper  hook, 

A  proper  bait  fixed  to  it,  ma'am. 

For  some  admire  a  handsome  shape, 

Others  a  lovely  face,  ma'am ; 
So  if  you'd  catch  these,  yon  must  paint, 

If  those,  you'll  have  to  lace,  ma'am. 

For  some  you'll  have  to  play  and  sing, 

Since  they  are  fond  of  music,  ma'am; 
For  others  you  must  dance  and  waltz, 

Though  it  be  making  you  sick,  ma'am. 

For  know  that  he  who'd  catch  a  fish, 

Must  bait  his  hook  aright,  ma'am  ; 
Or  else  the  fish,  you  may  be  sure, 

Will  never,  never  bite,  ma'am. 

CgBISTXKE. 


We  have  received  from  a  fair  correspondent,who  signs  herself  Emilia, 
a  beautiful  air  to  the  Serenade,  from  the  pen  of  Christine,  which  appear- 
ed in  our  last.  We  were  anxious  to  have  written  an  accompaniment  to 
the  air,  and  to  have  published  it  in  the  present  number.  But  our  printer, 
unmelodious  man,  has,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  no  music  type.  Indeed,  ex- 
cept probably  a  few  crotchets  in  his  head,  which  he  refuses  to  make  pub- 
lic, he  has  not  a  note  in  his  possession. 

ddverack,  or  his  son,  whose  literary  taste  is  very  much  assimilated 
to  his  father's,  will  probably  furnish  us  with  another  of  his  spicy  articles 
lor  our  next  number.  Leaving  our  readers  to  make  their  own  rnnsmaa 
taries  on  the  various  articles  herein  contained,  we  bid  them  adieu  till  No* 
vember  loads  us  with  his  literary  treasures,  which  we  shall  early  present 
for  their  entertainment. 
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COLLEGE  EDIFICES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  EDU- 
CATION. 

Believing  that  our  readers  will  take  no  less  interest  in  an  object 
which  indicates  the  progress  of  learning  and  art  in  the  country, 
than  in  the  features  of  illustrious  men,  we  present  them  this  month 
with  a  view  of  the  building  which  contains  the  several  libraries 
connected  with  Vale  College.  The  engraving  represents  the  east 
front  of  the  edifice,  as  it  will  appear  when  completed.  The  pin- 
nacles upon  the  buttresses  and  a  few  other  particulars  are  yet  un- 
finished. In  its  external  appearance',  it  is  a  Gothic  pile  of  red 
freestone,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  including  the 
buttresses,  and  consisting  of  a  central  building  with  two  wings 
and  two  connecting  wings.  The  dimensions  of  the  several  parts 
are  as  follows: 

Front  of  main  building,  including  buttresses,. . .  51  feet 

Extreme  height  of  towers, 91 

Depth  of  main  building, 9*5 

Front  of  each  extreme  wing, 30 

Depth  of  each  extreme  wing, 67     " 

Front  of  each  connecting  wing, 26 

Depth  of  each  connecting  wing, 40 

Each  of  the  five  parts  of  the  structure  is  separated  from  the  rest 
by  solid  masonry,  constituting  a  fire  proof  building  by  itself.  The 
north  and  south  wings,  and  the  south  connecting  wing,  are  fitted 
up  with  alcoves,  and  occupied  respectively  by  the  libraries  of  the 
Brothers  in  Unity  and  the  Linonian  and  Calliopean  Societies. 
The  north  connecting  wing  is  occupied  by  the  librarian,  and  as  a 
reading  room  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  con- 
salt  the  books  in  the  library.  It  communicates  by  a  side  door  with 
the  main  building  in  whicli  the  college  library  is  kept.  This  is  a 
single  room  eighty-three  feet  by  forty-one,  with  a  nave  fifty-one 
feet  in  height  and  seventeen  in  width.     Between  the  massive  pil- 
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lars  are  fourteen  alcoves  in  which  the  hooks  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat.  The  galleries,  which 
are  intended  to  contain  the  same  number  of  alcoves,  are  as  yet 
mainly  unoccupied.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  apartment  may 
be  so  fitted  up  as  to  contain  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  books.  A 
single  bust  of  President  Day,  just  procured  by  the  Alumni  of  the 
College,  now  adorns  the  interior.  It  is  intended,  however,  imme- 
diately to  add  several  busts  and  statues  which  now  stand  in  the 
Trumbull  gallery,  and  from  time  to  time  such  other  pieces  of  sta- 
tuary as  may  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  college. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  edifice  is  intended  to  meet  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present  demands  of  the  library,  and  if  we  would 
get  a  fair  impression  of  the  interior  we  must  imagine  the  time, 
which  we  may  reasonably  place  in  the  youth  of  the  massive  struc- 
ture, when  not  only  the  main  apartment  but  the  entire  range  shall 
be  filled  with  one  great  and  rich  library,  and  embellished  through- 
out with  works  of  art.  It  contains,  besides  the  twenty  thousand 
volumes  belonging  to  the  college  library,  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  thousand  in  the  several  society  libraries,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  forty-six  thousand  volumes  in  the  building.  If  we  add 
other  libraries  belonging  to  the  college,  but  kept  elsewhere  for  the 
convenience  of  the  professional  schools,  we  shall  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  something  over  fifty  thousand.  The  college  library  is 
principally  composed  of  works  illustrating  the  several  branches  of 
literature  and  science  pursued  in  the  institution,  together  with 
such  works  of  permanent  value  as  are  not  ordinarily  found  in  pri- 
vate libraries.  It  is  open  several  hours  each  day.  The  society 
libraries,  which  are  intended  to  supply  the  students  with  general 
reading  and  to  afford  the  means  of  investigating  such  subjects  as 
are  discussed  in  the  societies,  are  also  opened  daily. 

The  expense  of  the  building  thus  far  has  been  about  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars,  and  six  thousand  dollars  more  are  wanted  to  com- 
plete it. 

This  edifice  is  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  present  aspect 
and  the  tendency  of  American  liberal  education.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  university  system  adapted  to  the  genius  and  circumstan- 
ces of  our  people  is  a  task  which  well  may,  as  it  does,  engage 
the  minds  of  our  best  and  wisest  men.  The  circumstances  under 
which  universities  must  here  operate,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  are  so  new,  that  we  cannot  form  them  after  those 
of  any  other  country.  They  are  not  to  be,  as  the  English  univer- 
sities have  been,  mere  guardians  of  an  ancient  learning,  and  pil- 
lars of  an  old  structure  of  society,  nor  are  they,  as  in  Germany, 
seminaries  for  the  training  of  an  order  or  caste  of  literary  men. 
They  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  mind  and  must  act 
directly  upon  that  mind.  They  must  be  distinctly  American  in 
their  character;  with  regard  to  them  ns  with  regard  to  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  no  other  land  is  our  model — every  other  is  our 
example.    And  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  form  our  own  institu- 
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tions,  just  in  proportion  as  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  that  depend- 
ence upon  the  old  world  which  is  continually  manifesting  itself  in 
the  various  forms  of  revereuce  or  jealousy  or  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  what  European  scribblers  may  say  of  us. 

There  is  one  idea  which  has  some  prevalence  among  scholars 
which  we  think  an  error  of  serious  importance.  We  allude  to 
the  opinion  that  colleges  ought  to  be  conservative  in  their  charac- 
ter. Conservatism — mere  resistance — never  did  any  positive  good. 
It  never  more  than  delayed  an  evil.  It  is  often  an  important  work, 
but  unless  we  assume  the  postulate  that  man  is  incapable  of  be- 
coming better  than  he  is,  we  must  believe  that  progress,  and  not 
resistance,  ought  to  be  the  prominent  idea  of  the  institutions  which 
are  to  act  upon  a  free  community. 

The  problem  then  is,  so  to  form  our  university  system  that  it 
shall  do  its  proper  work  in  moulding  the  mind  of  individuals  and 
of  the  nation.  This  is  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  whole 
Arrangement  of  an  institution.  We  introduce  it  now  as  the  proper 
point  of  view  from  which  to  consider  the  subject  of  college  build- 
ings. 

A  college  must  have  buildings  of  some  kind,  because  there  must 
be  something  to  give  the  public  a  pledge  of  the  permanency  of  the 
institution — and  something  that  will  be  a  centre  of  attachment  for 
its  members.  How  then  shall  we  so  adapt  the  material  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution  to  the  complete  education  of  its  students  and 
the  advancement  of  the  surrounding  community  ?  The  founders 
of  Yale  College,  as  well  as  those  of  our  other  institutions,  were 
men  of  high  and  comprehensive  views.  They  felt  that  it  was 
assuming  no  light  responsibility  to  undertake  the  education  of  a 
youth  during  the  years  when  he  is  laying  aside  the  boy  and  put- 
ting on  the  man.  Education  in  their  view  meant  something  more 
than  drilling  in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  forming 
the  man  as  a  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  being. 
Hence  thev  felt  themselves  bound  to  extend  their  care  to  the  whole 
deportment  of  the  student,  and,  like  Christian  scholars  as  they 
were,  they  thought  it  their  first  duty  to  surround  the  members  of 
the  institution  with  influences  which  should  form  their  characters 
as  well  as  their  minds.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  model 
their  system  upon  that  of  the  English  universities  in  which  they 
had  received  their  own  education,  and  as  these  in  their  turn  had 
derived  many  of  their  features  from  the  old  monasteries,  our  col- 
leges have  had  as  much  of  a  monastic  air  as  was  possible,  consid- 
ering the  character  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  community  was 
to  be  composed.  They  erected  buildings  where  the  student  could 
be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  his  instructor;  they  provided 
a  common  table  that  he  might  take  his  meals  under  the  same  su- 

Srvision ;  and  as  a  further  safeguard  they  made  it  the  special 
ty  of  the  older  classes  to  exercise  a  care  over  the  manners  and 
morals  of  their  younger  brethren,  who  were  on  their  part  to  render 
honor  and  obedience  to  their  seniors.    This  last  part  of  the  system, 
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though  a  very  pleasant  application  of  the  theory  upon  which  the 
whole  was  constructed,  operated  in  practice  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  though  long  since  disused,  it  is  still  the  subject  of 
a  multitude  of  the  most  amusing  college  traditions.  Booms  for 
the  officers  and  students,  the  commons  hall  and  the  chapel,  were 
the  frame  work  of  the  machinery  for  social,  moral  and  religious 
education,  and  these,  with  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  completed 
their  catalogue  of  the  indispensable  furniture  of  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution. Still  they  regarded  these  things  rather  sb  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  a  college,  than  as  the  proper  material 
organization  of  a  literary  institution.  The  ten  ministers  who 
brought  their  forty  folio  volumes  to  Branford  and  gave  them  "  for 
the  founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony,"  understood  the  true 
wealth  of  a  college  as  well  as  any  of  their  successors.  One-third 
of  the  number  of  donations  to  the  college  during  the  first  century 
of  its  existence  were  for  the  increase  of  its  library  or  apparatus 
or  its  other  means  of  exerting  and  satisfying  a  taste  for  learning. 
But  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  provide  first  the  indispensable 
foundation  of  good  moral  influences,  and  then  to  furnish  the  mole* 
rial  of  literature,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  And  in  those 
times,  when  the  privations  of  poverty  were  varied  only  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war,  they  were  able  to  do  but  little  toward  rearing  their 
superstructure,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  colleges 
which  were  in  existence  presented  the  appearance  of  mere  boarding 
establishments  for  men  who  were  preparing  for  professional  life. 
From  that  period  we  are  to  date  the  beginning  of  our  intellectual 
independence.  The  devotion  of  the  Puritans  to  learning  was  of 
foreign  origin,  and  it  was  long  in  taking  root  in  the  soil  so  as  to 
bring  forth  native  fruit. 

The  political  reformation  of  which  the  American  He  volution 
was  the  first  great  act,  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  modern 
science,  just  as  the  revival  of  letters  was  coeval  with  the  great 
Protestant  Reformation.  It  was  therefore  at  a  most  fortunate  junc- 
ture that  the  American  universities  began  to  assume  their  distinc- 
tive form.  It  was  still  long  before  any  one  called  in  question  the 
old  axiom,  that  the  only  way  for  exercising  a  proper  care  for  the 
morals  of  the  institution  was  by  the  monastic  system.  All  that 
machinery  was  still  retained,  but  in  the  waking  of  the  national 
mind,  it  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls  of  the  colleges  that  they 
must  have  facilities  for  promoting  intellectual  growth.  Until  1890b 
Yale  College  had  not  an  edifice  dedicated  distinctly  to  art  or  set 
ence.  The  external  appearance  was  still  that  of  a  collection  of 
students'  rooms  and  recitation  rooms.  But  by  mounting  to  attics 
and  plunging  into  cellars  you  might  have  found  everywhere  the 
germs  of  a  new  developement  which  was  soon  to  change  the  whole 
external  aspect  of  the  institution.  Here  was  a  cabinet  of  mine- 
rals—  there  a  laboratory  —  there  an  apartment  stored  with  philo- 
sophical or  astronomical  apparatus,  and  in  another  room  was  the 
library — venerable  as  the  oldest  department  of  the  institution  and 
respectable  in  its  contents. 
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Within  the  last  few  yean  the  managers  of  our  institutions  have 
begun  to  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  all  the  system  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them.  One  part  of  it,  the  common  table,  has  been 
very  generally  given  up,  and  every  where  we  believe  with  the 
most  happy  results,  which  would  be  still  more  happy,  if  the  substi- 
tute could  be  in  all  cases  the  private  family  instead  of  clubs,  which 
while  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  evils  of  the  commons,  do  not 
afford  that  healthful  forming  of  the  man  as  distinct  from  the  scho- 
lar, which  the  student  leaves  behind  him  when  he  leaves  his 
home.  How  far  we  ought  to  go  towards  the  system  of  the  Ge*> 
man  universities,  which  have  no  buildings  except  what  are  neces- 
sary to  contain  the  materiel  of  literature,  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
decided.  The  object  to  be  attained,  so  far  as  possible,  plainly  is, 
to  unite  the  restraining  and  forming  influences  of  home  with  the 
intellectual  discipline  of  a  public  institution. 

The  relinquishment  of  such  parts  of  the  old  Bystera  as  are  found 
unnecessary,  leaves  the  colleges  at  liberty  to  devote  their  care  and 
their  means  more  directly  to  supplying  the  means  of  literary  and 
scientific  attainment.  What  has  so  far  been  done  is  but  a  begin- 
ning ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the  purpose  which  governs  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  our  colleges.  Yale  College,  as  we  have  said,  had 
in  1820,  no  building  devoted  to  science  or  art  We  now  find  upon 
the  college  square,  the  edifice  which  is  our  present  subject;  a 
gallery  of  paintings;  a  mineralogical  cabinet;  containing  also 
apparatus  and  lecture  rooms  for  the  department  of  geology,  natur 
ral  philosophy  and  astromony ;  an  extensive  'apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  academical  department ;  and 
an  analytical  laboratory  just  opened  for  the  departments  of  prac- 
tical and  agricultural  chemistry. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  corporeal  organization  of  science 
has  not  grown  by  accessions  from  without,  but  has  been  created 
by  a  living  spirit  within.  Wealthy  donors  have  not  come  forward 
to  immortalize  their  names  by  connecting  them  with  works,  which 
should  be  associated  with  the  history  of  American  learning  and 
civilization.  With  the  apparent,  rather  than  real  exception  of  the 
gallery  of  paintings,  every  addition  has  been  made  in  consequence 
of  an  imperative  necessity  felt  within  the  institution  for  such  an 
accession,  in  order  to  enable  the  institution  to  give  such  an  edu- 
cation as  its  guardians  felt  bound  to  furnish ;  and  the  systematic 
carefulness  with  which  the  limited  resources  of  the  college  have 
been  made  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  the  means  of  furnishing 
a  truly  liberal  education,  indicates  a  spirit  honestly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  raising  up  such  an  institution  as  the  country  requires. 
What  has  been  done  is  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  needed  and 
hoped.  The  chemical  department  is  tolerably  furnished,  but  the 
astronomical  is  crippled  by  the  want  of  apparatus  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  There  is  a  mineralogical  and  geolo- 
gical cabinet  containing  twenty  thousand  choice  specimens,  but 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  illustrate  other  departments  of  natural 
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history.  But  a  beginning  has  fairly  been  made.  While  the  men 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  science  are  still  with  us,  their  spirit 
has  spread  through  the  country.  The  community  are  learning  to 
sympathize  with  their  zeal,  and  they  may  now  rely  upon  the  sap- 
port  of  the  public  in  their  pursuit.  The  noble  emulation  in  the 
patronage  of  science  which  is  here  and  there  displaying  itself,  is 
one  of  the  most  cheering  features  of  the  times.  It  is  compara- 
tively a  new  feature.  Liberality  hitherto  has  sprung  mainly  from 
religious  motives.  This  new  spirit  of  munificence  accompanies  t 
new  commercial  independence.  We  are  just  becoming  able  to 
construct  our  own  works  with  our  own  capital.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts,  which  ten  years  ago  went  to  Europe  for  the  means 
of  constructing  rail  roads  within  her  own  borders,  has  now  available 
capital  seeking  investment  in  similar  works  in  every  corner  of  the 
Union,  while  her  manufacturers  are  searching  the  windings  of  all 
our  mountain  streams  and  surveying  the  rapids  of  our  great  riven 
to  find  opportunity  to  extend  their  operations.  Throughout  our 
business  world,  we  arc  beginning  to  feel  that  confidence  in  our- 
selves which  leads  us  to  hope  that  we  can  pass  securely  through  a 
crisis  which  involves  the  whole  trade  of  England  in  disaster.  In 
this  stage  of  our  progress  it  is  cheering  beyond  measure  to  find  oar 
Astors,  and  Lawrences,  and  Appletons,  and  Willistons  giving 
abundantly  from  their  abundance  to  erect  upon  our  own  soil  tem- 
ples to  learning  which  shall  revive  here  the  glory  of  the  old 
republics.  Wc  feel  rebuked  when  we  see  a  stranger's  name  unit- 
ed with  this  central  light  —  the  Smithsonian  Institute  —  but  when 
we  see  this  spirit  springing  up  among  our  own  citizens,  we  feel 
assured  again  that  we  shall  yet  realize  those  almost  visionary  an- 
ticipations which  could  inspire  a  stranger  to  make  such  a  gift:  and 
so  far  as  his  example  has  been  the  means  of  calling  such  a  spirit 
into  being,  he  is  to  be  held  in  lasting  honor  among  those  few  men 
of  other  lands  whose  noble  enthusiasm  has  made  their  names  fa- 
miliar to  every  child  in  America. 
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LAMENT  FOR  THE  FLOWERS. 

BY  LILT  GRAHAM. 
"  Withering^-withering— all  are  withering." 

There  was  a  tall  Valerian,  and  crowds  of  Meadow*Queen, 

Though  the  blossoms  long  had  faded,  the  leaves  were  thick  and  green; 

A  golden  Coreopsis,  with  its  heart  of  glossy  jet, 

And  perfumed  straggling  fringes  of  feathery  Mignonette; 

And  there  the  fair  Convolvulus  crept  o'er  the  grassy  ledge, 

Bordered  with  sunny  Southernwood,  a  low  and  fragrant  hedge; 

And  clouds  of  starry  Asters  gleamed  amid  the  garden  bowers, 

And  prond  the  peerless  Dahlia  rose,  the  queen  of  Autumn  flowers  ! 

And  there  were  tiny  rose-buds,  and  fern-leaves  just  unfurled, 
And  scores  of  young  Petunias — the  wonders  of  the  world — 
With  cups  so  glossy  white,  and  leaflets  broad  and  green, 
And  many  a  Anted  Mary  gold,  with  Larkspur  stems  between, 
With  delicate  Alyssum  spires,  and  Mallows  red  and  white, 
And  worlds  of  giant  Violets,  all  blooming  fresh  and  bright, 
And  stately  Altheas  towered,  amid  the  leafy  bowers, 
With  many-hued  Chrysanthemums,  and  buds  and  folded  flowers. 

There  grew  my  bright  exotics,  the  Jasmine's  golden  star, 
The  Daisy  from  fair  England,  the  Rose  from  lands  afar, 
Verbenas  and  Geraniums,  with  leaves  of  pencilled  green  ; 
O,  never  in  a  garden  fair,  were  sweeter  blossoms  seen, 
80  sheltered  were  they  from  the  blast,  so  shaded  from  the  sun — 
Amid  the  brightest  realms  of  earth,  there  was  no  lovelier  one; 
And  happier  than  the  proudest  queen,  I  trod  my  garden  bowers, 
The  lady  of  a  fair  domain — a  sunny  world  of  flowers ! 

80  gentle  and  so  beautiful !  I  loved  them  all  so  well, 
Each  rainbow-tinted  flower,  each  bright  unfolding  bell ; 
I  tended  them  at  eventide,  and  watched  them  day  by  day, 
With  morning  sunlight  on  their  brows,  as  though  they  knelt  to  pray ; 
I  watched  them  when  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  distant  hill, 
When  stars  were  in  the  quiet  sky,  and  heaven  and  earth  were  still : 
But  vain  was  all  my  careful  love — the  Frost  hath  dimm'd  the  bowers, 
It  hith  robb'd  me  of  my  treasures — my  flowers  !  O.  my  flowers! 

O'er  glossy  leaves  and  fragrant  bells  did  fading  sunlight  pass, 
But  the  morrow's  dawning  looked  again  upon  a  withered  mass. 
For  the  Frost  hath  touched  my  flowers !  they  hang  upon  their  stalks, 
With  blackened  leaves  all  droopingly,  along  the  garden  walks ; 
0  woe  is  me!  the  cruel  Frost  hath  months  of  care  undone — 
Amid  a  thousand  living  things,  it  hath  not  left  me  one  ! 
Was  it  for  this  I  cherished  ye,  through  all  the  summer  hours) 
Was  it  to  see  ye  perish  thus— my  flowers!  O  my  flowers ! 
Jlbany,  Oct.  27,  1847. 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

PROLOGUE. 

When  we  spoke  of  Lucan's  "  gorgeous  descriptions"  of  naval 
battles  in  our  last  "  Vagary,"  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  said 
"flaming  descriptions."  Of  all  the  turgid  poets  whose  verses  we 
have  ever  read,  Lucan  is  incomparably  the  worst.  Claudian's 
pompousness  is  rather  pretty  on  the  whole,  being  generally  limit- 
ed in  its  effects  to  his  phraseology  —  his  images,  tropes  and  words. 
Statius  too,  merely  tries  to  be  glowingly  beautiful  while  he  is  re- 
ally glowingly  flat.  But  Lucan  ascends  the  very  highest  heaven 
of  bombast.  He  is  mock-epic,  mock-tragic.  He  swells  his  facts 
instead  of  his  style:  tells  large  stories  instead  of  using  great 
words.  He  seems  to  consider  exaggeration,  sublimity ;  and  extra- 
vagance, power.  This  theory  may  not  yet  be  obsolete,  but  it 
ought  to  be.  At  all  events,  Lucan's  poetry,  which  seems  to  be 
doomed  to  printer's  ink  immortality,  will  enjoy  a  ridicule  as  im- 
mortal as  its  existence.  To  illustrate  what  we  say,  we  sketch  in 
prose  a  few  incidents  of  his  poetical  battles. 

In  the  first  extravaganza,  Lucan  tries  to  be  horrible,  and  turns 
out  amusing.  It  represents  an  unfortunate  young  man,  whose 
hand,  just  after  he  had  grappled  an  enemy's  vessel  with  it,  was 
severed  from  his  wrist  at  a  blow.  As  the  lost  member  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  side  of  the  ship,  he  tried  to  rescue  it  with  his  other 
arm !  In  the  attempt,  he  lost  the  whole  of  the  latter  up  to  the 
shoulder.  His  misfortunes,  however,  redoubled  his  valor.  His 
mutilated  body  had  plenty  of  noble  rage  left  in  it.  He  leaped 
among  the  enemy  and  tried  to  crush  them  by  kicking  and  stamp- 
ing !     What  a  scene  for  the  painter. 

A  second  sketch  shows  how  one  Lycidas  fastened  a  grappling 
iron  upon  the  side  of  a  hostile  craft.  The  vessel  receded  and  he 
would  have  been  dragged  into  the  water,  had  not  his  messmates 
caught  him  by  the  legs.  Of  course,  in  Lucan's  hands,  he  could 
not  do  less,  under  such  circumstances,  than  be  drawn  under.  The 
legs,  the  poet  says  —  although  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  he  found 
it  out  —  died  immediately.  But  the  trunk,  containing  the  vitals, 
gave  signs  of  life  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  high  artistic  propriety  of  introducing  such  scenes,  but 
how  the  poor  tar  must  have  held  on  to  that  grappling  iron  ! 

Several  of  Lucan's  heroes,  having  expended  all  their  own  wea- 
pons, drew  out  those  that  were  sticking  in  their  bodies,  and  stanch- 
ing their  blood  with  one  hand,  used  all  the  strength  supplied  by 
this  momentary  check  of  life's  ebb,  to  hurl  and  thrust  their  jave- 
lins with  the  other ;  until,  having  impaled  an  enemy,  they  died 
contentedly. 
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But  Lucan's  most  extraordinary  flight  is  in  the  following  fan* 
ciful  statement:  A  young  sailor,  reluctant  to  see  the  ornaments 
of  the  stern  fall  as  a  prize  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  held  fast 
to  them  until  he  was  pierced  by  javelins  before  and  behind.  The 
javelins  met  in  the  middle  of  his  diaphragm,  and  the  blood  was 
for  a  few  moments  stationary,  "  uncertain"  in  which  direction  to 
flow;  till  at  last  it  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities  io  force  out 
both  javelins  and  let  out  his  life  through  two  sluices  at  once ! 

IV. 

HOMES   OF  THE  POETS. 

Time,  my  friend,  is  nothing  to  us.  Centuries  must  be  as  a  day ; 
for  within  one  magical  hour  we  are  to  visit  many  Roman  bards, 
born,  perhaps,  in  different  eras.  During  this  hour,  then,  years 
must  go  by  as  easily  as  between  the  acts  of  a  play ;  a  golden  and 
a  silver  age  must  sweep  glittering  before  and  away  from  our 
vision. 

We  will  retrace  our  steps  by  the  way  we  came  —  the  great  road 
to  Ostia.  Remember  that  in  this  very  city,  after  it  becomes  a 
street  of  Rome,  the  remains  of  the  apostle  Paul  were  laid,  though 
no  one  knows  the  exact  spot  where  they  repose:  Paul,  the  most 
noble  reasoner  that  ever  wreathed  logic  with  the  fire  of  eloquence ; 
equally  impressive  before  the  ignorant  Lycaonians  or  the  refined 
and  learned  Athenians.  To  the  former  he  showed  God  reflected 
io  the  mirror  of  nature,  in  the  sky  and  the  sea.  To  the  latter,  as 
he  stood  on  their  sacred  Areopagus,  he  argued  that  their  boundless 
pantheism  was  an  infallible  proof  of  their  ignorance  of  the  true 
God.  He  quoted  to  them  their  "  own  poets"  —  Aratus  and  Clean- 
thes  —  to  piove  that  He  who  made  them  was  God.* 

Where  shall  we  look  for  Ovid's  home  ?  Alas !  the  home  is 
here  but  not  its  master.  Mention  his  name  to  the  great  men  of 
Rome,  and  you  may  occasionally  see  eyes  glisten  with  tears.  You 
will  hear  the  common  people  sing  his  verses  as  you  pass  along  the 
street.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  caught  from  a  young  girl  his 
touching  lines ; 

"  Do  not  ask  how  I  am  doing  ; 
Knowing  all,  you  could  but  weep." 

At  the  theatre,  you  will  find  that  the  actor  has  only  to  introduce 

•  The  snblimest  accumulative  and  antithetical  argument  on  record  is  Paul's 
rebuke  of  the  jargon  used  by  wrangling  sects  in  his  time.  The  outline  of  it 
is,  that  if,  as  sectarians  and  carnal  rivals,  they  thought  they  belonged  to 
Paul,  or  A  polios,  or  Christ,  —  Paul  and  A  polios  and  Christ  belonged  to  them, 
as  Ckristiam;  yes,  and  principalities  and  powers,  and  things  present  and 
things  to  come  besides.  The  close  ol  the  argument  is  still  more  sublime. 
Read  it 
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one  of  Ovid's  couplets,  to  make  the  building  ring  with  applause. 
But  he  is  not  here.  He  is  on  a  distant  shore,  which  will  never  be 
home  to  him. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  his  banishment.  It  is  a  subject  of 
gossip.  No  doubt  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends  among  the  cour- 
tiers know  its  exact  occasion,  but  they  dare  not  whisper  it  abroad. 
Those  who  know  least  about  it,  are  the  only  persons  who  talk  of  it 
freely.  The  satirists  dare  not  point  their  wit  with  it.  The  epi- 
gramatists  dare  not  make  it  the  theme  of  a  pasquinade.  Alas ! 
that  the  good-natured,  amiable  Ovid  should  have  supposed  that 
vice  placed  royalty  and  the  subject  on  an  equal  footing:  that  his 
prurient  curiosity  should  have  led  him  to  suspect  and  discover,  that 
a  princess  might  be  infected  with  the  debauchery  of  the  age ;  and 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  discovery  to  himself.  He  was  banished 
for  telling  the  truth,  although  he  told  it  without  malice.  The  fa- 
mily pride  of  Augustus  was  touched  by  Ovid's  brochure. 

How  many  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  transcripts  of  his  grief, 
which  are  occasionally  sent  home  from  his  distant  captivity.  He 
calls  them  his  "  sorrows,"  but,  though  Augustus  sees  many  of 
them,  the  emperor  will  not  relent.  After  a  perilous  voyage  of 
many  days,  he  has  reached  Tomi,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  Danube.  A  doleful 
place  is  Tomi.  Four  times  a  year  the  autumnal  Pleiades  ascend 
the  sky  above  his  head.  The  north  wind  is  there,  as  he  expresses 
it,  at  home,  and  strangely  does  it  conduct  itself.  It  beats  build- 
ings to  the  ground,  carries  off  roofs  and  terrifies  the  inhabitants. 
In  winder,  the  ground  is  marbled  over  with  frost,  and  the  snow 
lies  undissolved  by  sun,  or  rain.     The  Danube  is,  as  he  says, 

"  By  winds  unruffled  and  by  ships  unfurrowed." 

It  is  bridged  with  ice,  over  which  not  only  has  he  himself  walk- 
ed —  an  exploit  incredible  at  Rome  —  but  the  Poles  drive  barba- 
rous looking  carts  across  it,  and  squadrons  of  robbers  sweep  over  it 
on  panting  steeds.  (Ovid  suggests  that  Leander's  ltfe  might  have 
been  spared,  if  he  could  have  crossed  the  Danube  instead  of  the 
Hellespont  to  embrace  his  beloved  Hero.)  Spring  comes,  but  she 
comes  without  her  flowers  or  leaves.  Here  and  there  an  unthrifty 
tree  rears  itself  on  the  level  plains.  The  land  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  sea  ;  level,  trackless  and  unfruitful.  No  bird  carols  at  morn- 
ing or  complains  at  evening.  Wormwood  bristles  all  over  the 
vacant  fields  —  a  bitter  crop,  congenial  to  the  place. 

In  summer  no  merry  harvesters  are  seen  with  bare  bodies,  swing- 
ing tiieir  sickles  in  fields  of  yellow  grain.  In  autumn  no  clusters 
of  grapes  hide  in  the  shadow  of  broad  leaves ;  no  fruits  empurple 
the  tree:  no  deep  vats  are  rilled  to  the  brim  with  effervescing 
wine. 

Cheerless  too  is  the  interior  of  the  houses  of  Tomi.  There  ia  no 
water  to  drink  except  brine,  which  excites  the  thirst  it  is  taken  to 
quench.    The  wine  is  a  dripping  lump  of  ice,  to  be  eaten  by  pie- 
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ces  instead  of  being  drank  in  draughts.  Around  the  board  where 
Ovid  sits,  are  also  seated  barbarous  Russians,  whose  language  he 
does  not  understand,  and  whose  ferocious  looks  keep  him  in  repul- 
sive dread.  Their  whole  bodies  are  covered  with  stitched  skins  of 
animals,  except  their  faces.  Their  long  hair,  crystal ized  with 
frost,  crackles  when  they  move  their  heads,  and  their  huge  beards 
glisten  with  ice. 

But  —  worse  than  all — he  is  beset  by  dangers.  Tumi  is  sur- 
rounded with  tribes  of  brigands,  who  flock  like  birds  around  the 
devoted  town  in  winter,  as  swiftly  coming  and  as  swiftly  gone. 
They  gallop  across  the  frozen  Danube  and  pillage  the  home  of  the 
rustic.  They  earn'  off  the  farmer's  furniture,  his  flocks  and  creak- 
ing wagons,  and  sometimes  the  poor  victim  himself;  who  looks 
back  to  his  fields  and  houses,  to  see  the  one  ravaged  and  the  other 
wreathed  with  fire.  Or  perhaps  he  falls  upon  the  hearth  of  his 
home  pierced  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  Sometimes  the  hordes  in- 
vest the  town  itself,  and  weapons,  flung  over  the  walls"  by  these 
obstinate  brigands,  are  picked  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  To 
be  sure,  the  city  is  fortified  by  wall  and  gate,  and  sentinels  pace 
towers,  which  overlook  the  surrounding  country.  But  the  foe  is 
brave,  and  often,  when  the  sentinel  gives  a  signal  of  alarm,  Ovid 
himself,  who  never  handled  weapons  before  except  in  sport,  is 
obliged  to  gird  the  sword  to  his  thigh,  grasp  a  shield  and  put  a 
helmet  over  his  gray  locks.  The  ploughman  goes  armed  to  his 
work,  and  the  shepherd  pipes  with  a  casque  on  his  head. 

Civil  broils  too  occur  at  Tomi.  Often,  during  the  progress  of 
a  trial-at-law,  do  the  wrangling  parties  draw  forth  weapons  and 
settle  their  litigation  hv  the  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

But  Ovid  feels  most  of  all  the  loss  of  society.  Whenever  a 
Roman  ship  touches  the  coast,  he  rushes  down  to  grasp  the  stran- 
ger sailor  by  the  hand,  and  learn  the  news  from  Rome.  The  bar- 
barians, among  whom  he  dwells,  talk  to  him  by  signs  only.  He 
misses  the  joys  of  a  city-life,  in  which  he,  of  all  men,  took  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure.  The  morning  visit  to  the  court  of  Augus- 
tus, the  afternoon  with  his  friends,  the  evening  spent  in  writing 
and  reciting  poems,  and  the  nightly  intrigue,  arc  his  no  more. 
His  delicate  youth  is  to  be  expiated  by  perpetual  banishment.  A 
new  king  will  ascend  the  Roman  throne,  but  he  will  have  no  mer- 
cy on  Ovid.  The  bard  must  still  breathe  his  "  sorrows,"  and  die, 
far  from  his  wife  and  daughter,  under  a  bleak  sky  in  a  frozen 
clime. 

Nevertheless  we  will  visit  his  home  —  we  should  rather  say 
"  homes,"  for  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  men  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances to  have  two  houses  within  the  limits  of  the  Imperial 
city.  As  we  are  now  in  the  Forum,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  we  will  first  seek  out  his  home  upon  the  summit  of  the  latter. 

Ascend  with  me  the  hundred  marble  steps  which  lead  to  the 
magnificent  Capitol.  Well  has  Virgil  called  it  "  the  golden  cita- 
del," for  it  is  all  glittering  with  the  precious  metal.    The  gilding 
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of  it  alone  cost  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Passing  by  the 
Asylum,  where  many  a  wretch  has  taken  sanctuary,  we  reach  the 
brazen  gates  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  the  main  part  of  the  Ca- 

Sitol.  Turning  to  the  right,  we  pass  that  part  of  it  consecrated  to 
[inerva,  and  find  the  house  of  Ovid  adjoining  the  Capitol  itself. 
As  his  banishment  was  called  by  the  mild  name  of  a  "  dismission," 
his  property  was  not  confiscated,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
goods  of  exiles,  and  his  wife  still  retains  the  house.  A  true  woman 
is  she,  and  the  pair  are  bound  together  in  indissoluble  bands  of 
deep  but  melancholy  devotion. 

Rome  seems  like  the  queen  of  the  world,  surveyed  from  here. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  From  this  spot  Ovid  beheld  that  greatness  which  he 
celebrated.  The  other  six  hills  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  are 
crowded  with  gorgeous  buildings.  Here  he  beheld  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  whose  mythic  history  he  sung ;  the  marble  theatres,  within 
whose  magnificent  areas  he  had  so  often  heard  his  verses  ap- 
plauded with  rapture,  and  began  his  gay  intrigues ;  the  Palatine 
library,  where  he  had  recited  his  poems  amid  the  acclamations  of 
courtiers  and  brother-poets ;  the  circus,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  fair  strangers ;  the  market-place,  which  he  loved  to 
frequent  in  the  hours  of  boyhood,  to  receive  the  flatteries  which 
the  mob  addressed  to  the  beardless  poet ;  the  long,  pillared  piaz- 
zas, where  he  had  enjoyed  sweet  meetings,  and  partings  almost 
as  sweet;  the  pillars,  triumphal  arches,  and  the  streets  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  dense  woods,  or  sunk  into  deep  valleys  far 
from  Rome ;  the  field  of  Mars  —  the  park  of  Rome  —  covered  with 
verdure,  with  its  lake  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  beautiful  gardens 
sloping  towards  and  cleft  in  twain  by  the  Virgin  Spring.  This 
last  was  to  Ovid  the  most  charming  spot  in  the  city. 

Here  he  received  his  fellow-bards,  whom  he  cherished  and 
worshiped.  Here  he  listened  to  the  ardent  verses  of  his  intimate 
friend,  Propertius ;  aud  heard  with  rapture  Horace  read  his  odes 
and  discourses,  inimitable  for  musical  strength  and  genial  humor. 
Here  he  began  a  friendship  with  Tibullus,  which  the  fates  cut 
short,  and  here  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  met  the  great  Virgil. 
Here  he  committed  many  fugitive  pieces,  which  he  deemed  worth- 
less, to  the  flames,  a  fate  which,  during  his  fit  of  despair  at  the 
news  of  his  exile,  a  revised  copy  of  his  Metamorphoses  shared. 
Here  he  mourned  the  loss  of  his  aged  father  and  mother,  who  died 
before  the  tragedy,  which  ended  with  his  death,  begun.  It  was  a 
blessed  thing  for  them,  he  says,  that  they  were  called  away: 

"  They  did  not  live  to  shed  a  tear  for  me." 

This  was  the  place  where,  stupified  by  grief,  he  parted  with  his 
friends  to  seek  a  bleak  and  melancholy  shore.  The  memory  of 
that  night  makes  him  weep  even  now,  he  says.  It  was  almost 
light,  upon  the  day  at  which  he  was  sentenced  to  depart.  He  had 
neither  mind  nor  time  to  make  preparations.    He  took  no  care  to 
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secure  companions  or  servants,  or  clothing  or  money.  He  seemed 
unconscious  of  existence.  A  few  friends  of  his  many  intimates 
stood  around  him,  with  astounded  looks  and  faces  paler  than  his 
own.  His  wife,  down  whose  cheeks  tears  gushed  in  a  scalding 
shower,  clung  to  him,  as  he  wept  scarcely  less  bitterly.  His 
daughter,  happily,  was  in  Libya.  The  servants  filled  the  house 
with  waitings  of  distress,  and  a  funeral  gloom  surrounded  him. 

He  drew  near  to  this  window,  which  we  see  before  us.  He 
heard  no  sound,  for  night  had  stilled  all  but  the  mourners.  Above 
him  the  moon  had  mounted  almost  to  the  zenith.  Glancing  from 
it,  he  gazed  at  the  Capitol,  and  said  that  he  was  not  safe  from 
misery,  even  in  its  sacred  shadow.  He  prayed :  his  wife  made 
many  prayers,  broken  with  sobs.  At  last,  with  her  hair  falling 
loose  around  her  frail  form,  she  fell  upon  the  cold  hearth,  and 
prayed  the  household  gods  to  spare  her  husband. 

Thrice  he  reached  the  threshhold,  and  thrice  returned.  He  said 
farewell  again  and  again,  and  exchanged  parting  kisses  over  and 
over.  He  began  a  sentence,  and  left  it  unfinished.  He  turned 
away,  and  one  loud  wail  rung  in  his  ears.  His  wife  caught  him 
exclaiming,  "  We  must  not  part :  I  will  be  the  exiled  wife  of  an 
exile.  The  resentment  of  Augustus  banishes  you,  and  affection 
shall  banish  me."  But  Ovid  tore  himself  away.  Mad  with  grief, 
she  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor,  with  her  beautiful  hair  trailed  in 
the  dust  and  her  limbs  cold  as  death.  Reviving,  she  called  loudly 
for  her  husband,  but  he  was  gone.  Ah !  of  stranger  sights  has 
this  spot,  upon  which  we  now  stand,  been  the  theatre.  Can  you 
not  drop  a  tear  for  the  poor  exile ;  and  utter  a  prayer  for  his  be- 
reaved and  noble  wife  ? 

But  this  was  not  Ovid's  favorite  abode.  In  spring,  the  luxuri- 
ous, season  of  the  year,  he  inhabited  a  house  at  the  junction  of  the 
Claudian  and  Flaminian  streets  o  r  roads.  Let  us  repair  thither. 
In  front  of  his  residence  are  rich  gardens,  skirted  with  groves  of 
pines,  belonging  to  himself.  These,  though  sated  with  moisture, 
he  used  to  water  with  his  own  hand.  These  rows  of  apple-trees, 
teeming  with  flowers,  he  planted.  Alas !  he  will  not  pluck  the 
fruit,  or  enjoy  the  beauty  he  has  so  carefully  cherished.  Here  he 
used  to  watch  the  boys,  and  girls,  as  they  sallied  forth,  with  bound- 
ing spirits,  to  pluck  wild  violets.  Here  he  saw  the  meadows  sprin- 
kled with  flowers  of  every  color,  and  listened,  as  we  now  listen,  to 
the  chattering  bird,  as  he  "  breathes  spring  from  his  untrained 
organs  of  song."  Here  he  watched  the  swallow,  as  she  made 
"  her  cradle  and  her  little  house"  under  beams  and  eaves.  Here 
he  observed  the  germ  which  lay  buried  in  the  furrows,  thrusting 
forth  its  delicate  blade  from  the  warm  earth.  He  took  pleasure  in 
watching  these  numberless  vines,  as  their  buds  burst  from  the 
shoots:  in  studying  the  trees,  and  seeing  their  branches  swell 
with  the  new  life  of  spring.  Here  he  enjoyed  true  ease,  the  ease 
of  pleasure.  He  took  part  in  the  succession  of  games:  admired 
the  youth  dashing  by  on  his  vigorous  steed ;  smiled  at  the  mimic 
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duels  of  playful  boys  with  their  light  and  harmless  weapons ;  look- 
ed on  benevolently,  as  the  ball  was  tossed  into  the  air  and  the  top 
whirled  in  invisible  circles. 

It  was  from  this  place  —  for  the  spring  is  the  time  for  amuse- 
ments at  Rome  —  that  he  went  down  to  the  field  of  Mars  to  see  the 
youths  wrestle,  smeared  with  oil.  From  this  spot  he  went  to  the 
theatres,  to  listen  to  the  play  and  sympathise  with  the  enthusias- 
tic auditory.  It  is  to  this  spot  aud  to  these  pleasures,  that  the 
heart  of  the  exile  Hows  back,  and  he  sees  and  hears  and  enjoys 
them  all  in  those  trances  of  oblivious  fancy,  which  he  sometimes 
experiences. 
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FANNY  RICHMOND. 

A  TALK. 

"  I  am  going  to  New  York  to-morrow,"  said  Fanny  Richmond 
to  Addison  Parker,  as  he  entered,  just  at  nightfall,  the  parlor 
where  he  was  accustomed  daily  to  spend  the  only  half  hour  which 
he  could  spare  from  his  professional  studies. 

"  Indeed  !  how  long  do  you  remain  there  ?"  said  Parker. 

"  I  cannot  tell.     My  friends  wish  me  to  spend  the  winter  there." 

"  Has  not  the  plan  been  very  suddenly  formed  ?"  The  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered  fell  very  unpleasantly  on  Fanny's 
ear.  She  could  not  determine  whether  it  was  indicative  of  the 
sadness  which  so  often  oppressed  his  spirits,  or  of  disapprobation 
of  her  intended  journey.  She  therefore  did  not  make  an  immedi- 
ate reply.  "  May  I  inquire,"  continued  he,  "  what  has  led  to  so 
sudden  a  resolution  ?"  This  question  was  asked  in  a  milder  tone, 
as  though  he  would  fain  remove  the  chill  which  the  former  one 
had  thrown  over  his  auditor. 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  giving  me  a 
pressing  invitation  to  spend  the  winter  with  her ;  and — " 

"And  you  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  so  doing?" 

There  was  to  Fanny's  quick  car  something  of  reproach  and 
bitterness  in  the  tone  of  this  remark.  Appearing  not  to  notice  it, 
or  rather  hoping  that  her  car  had  deceived  her,  she  replied — "  I 
certainly  anticipate  some  pleasure  and  improvement  or  I  should  not 
think  of  going." 

"How  can  your  friends  at  home  do  without  you?"  This  waa 
spoken  in  a  soft  and  serious  manner. 

"  Oh,  they  can  spare  me.  Very  possibly  they  may  be  glad  to 
have  me  out  of  the  way  for  a  time."  This  was  spoken  in  a 
sprightly  tone,  assumed  to  assist  her  in  struggling  against  the  op- 
pressive feeling  which  was  stealing  over  her. 

••  Do  you  mean  what  you  say?"  said  Parker,  with  mingled  sad- 
ness and  severity. 
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44  Why  not?"  said  Fanny,  still  struggling  against  the  feeling 
just  noticed ;  "  there  are  few  so  interesting  as  to  render  their  pre- 
sence always  desirable."  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  retained 
her  lively  manner ;  and  her  heart  sunk  deeper  within  her  when 
she  saw  the  construction  which  might  be  put  on  the  words  last  ut- 
tered. 

*•  It  is  well,"  said  Parker  coldly,  "  when  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  that  interesting  class,  have  the  independence  to  absent 
themselves  when  their  presence  is  not  desired.  Good  night,  Miss 
Richmond :  may  you  have  a  pleasant  visit  to  New  York,  and  may 
you  find  there  new  friends  more  worthy  of  your  regard." 

11  Good  night,  Mr.  Parker,"  said  Fanny  in  a  firm  tone,  her  in- 
dignation being  roused  by  his  injustice.  In  an  instant,  however, 
this  feeling  had  passed  away.  She  arose  and  went  to  the  door, 
hoping  that  in  the  quick  transitions  of  feeling  of  which  he  was  sus- 
ceptible, a  softer  one  would  come  over  him  which  would  lead  him 
to  return,  and  spend  his  accustomed  half  hour  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting their  expected  separation.  But  he  passed  on  without  a  re- 
verted look  until  his  form  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  Fanny  then  retired  to  her  chamber  and  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

Parker  had  become  acquainted  with  Miss  Richmond  during  the 
last  vacation  of  his  collegiate  course.  It  was  while  she  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  a  relative  at  a  distance  from  her  home. 
From  the  moment  of  his  introduction  to  her  his  attentions  were  as 
unremitting  as  his  intense  devotion  to  his  studies  would  allow. 
He  selected  her  native  village  as  the  scene  of  his  professional 
studies,  solely  on  her  account.  Ambition  burned  in  his  bosom 
with  fierce  intensity,  and  yet  the  aspirations  of  his  heart  exerted 
over  him  a  still  stronger  influence.  Amid  all  his  dreams  of  the 
future,  there  was  none  so  deeply  cherished  as  that  of  the  profes- 
sion of  a  heart  on  which  he  could  bestow  all  the  fullness  of  his 
affection  with  perfect  assurance  of  an  equally  intense  aPcction  in 
return.  Hi*  frame  was  tall,  muscular  and  co/rfmanding ;  his  man- 
ners generally  reserved,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some,  cold  and 
haughty.  The  language  of  compliment  and  flattery  he  could  not 
endure.  In  those  ordinary  attentions  to  the  fair,  which  are  so  as- 
siduously plied  by  men  destitute  alike  of  intellect  and  feeling,  he 
was  wanting;  while  for  woman  he  cherished  the  profoundest  vene- 
ration. 

His  imagination  acted  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
reason.  It  was  to  no  creation  of  his  fancy  that  he  gave  his  heart 
in  keeping,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  fair  form  and  modest  counte- 
nance of  Fanny  Richmond.  It  was  his  intuitive  perception  of  her 
guileless  purity,  her  calm  yet  intense  applications,  her  ready  sym- 
pathy witn  all  that  is  beautiful  in  human  feeling,  her  frank  and 
firm  integrity  which  led  captive  at  the  same  time  his  imagination 
and  bis  heart. 
The  respect  and  preference  of  such  a  man,  though  expressed  by 
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few  of  those  lesser  attentions  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  powerful 
in  winning  woman,  could  not  fail  to  make  its  due  impression  upon 
a  mind  so  quick  to  perceive  the  lofty  and  pure  in  character — so 
read}'  to  respond  to  the  key-note  of  affection.  She  placed  a  just 
estimate  upon  the  value  of  Parker's  love.  Gould  he  have  looked 
into  the  still  depths  of  her  heart,  he  would  have  seen  his  image  so 
perfectly  mirrored  there  that  even  the  demands  of  his  exacting 
tenderness  would  have  been  fully  met.  Though  possessed  of  unu- 
sual powers  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  character  and  feeling, 
yet  in  consequence  of  the  reserve  which  her  deep  respect  for  him 
occasioned,  and  of  feelings  too  deep  to  manifest  themselves  in  or- 
dinary modes,  he  was  left  in  partial  ignorance  of  what  he  most 
desired  to  know. 

The  proposed  visit  to  the  city  which  had  caused  his  abrupt  de- 
parture was  solely  owing  to  her  regard  for  him.  But  for  the  rela- 
tion which  was  tacitly  understood  to  exist  between  them,  the  invi- 
tation would  have  been  declined,  as  it  had  frequently  been  be- 
fore. True  there  were  the  earnest  wishes  of  her  parents  that  she 
would  go ;  for  though  she  was  to  them  as  the  sunlight  of  heaven 
or  the  voice  of  spring,  yet  they  desired  her  to  enjoy,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  lonely  fireside  to  themselves,  the  supposed  advantages 
of  a  residence  in  the  groat  metropolis.  But  so  long  as  her  heart 
was  in  her  own  keeping,  these  advantages  were  to  her  of  little 
moment.  Now  she  deemed  it  desirable  that  she  should  be  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  conventional  proprieties  of  life,  that  she 
might  not  be  wholly  unprepared  for  that  station  which  she  was  sure 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Parker  must  be  called  to  occupy.  For 
his  sake,  therefore,  she  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  home 
and  of  his  society.  She  would  gladly  have  taken  counsel  with 
him,  but  circumstances  connected  with  her  father's  business  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  decide  without  delay.  The  decision  was 
made,  and  they  were  to  set  out  for  the  city  before  daylight  the 
ensuing  morning. 

Fanny  passed  a  sleepless  night.  All  feelings  of  indignation 
and  all  sense  of  injustice  and  injury  passed  speedily  fjom  her 
mind.  With  true  feminine  heart-logic,  she  acquitted/  him  of 
blame.  She  had  done  wrong  by  her  precipitate  decision  to  accept 
the  invitation.  She  had  done  wrong  by  her  spirited  reply  to  his 
cold  remarks,  and  by  her  ill-advised  assumption  of  gayety  of  heart. 
Fain  would  she  have  reversed  her  decision;  but  measures  for  her 
departure  were  already  taken.  What  reason  could  she  assign  for 
a  change  of  purpose  ?  None  but  the  true  one,  consistently  with 
her  principles :   could  she  utter  that  to  any  human  ear  but  his? 

She  almost  wished  for  illness.  She  would  have  prayed  for  it, 
had  she  deemed  it  lawful.  "  My  own  folly  has  mingled  the  cup," 
thought  she,  "  and  I  must  drink  it." 

Before  the  dawn  Mr.  Richmond  and  his  daughter  were  on  their 
way,  and  in  due  time  arrived  safely  at  their  journey's  end.  Nei- 
ther the  cordial  welcome  of  her  beautiful  and  accomplished  cousin. 
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or  the  new  anj}  exciting  objects  with  which  she  was  surrounded, 
could  remove  from  her  heart  the  load  which  a  few  cold  words  had 
thrown  upon  it.  Is  it  a  blessing  or  otherwise  to  have  susceptibili- 
ties thus  acute  ? 

When  Parker  parted  from  Fanny,  he  returned  to  his  room  with 
a  feeling  of  irritated  pride,  which  he  persuaded  himself  was 
wounded  tenderness.  Had  he  not  made  great  sacrifices  for  her 
sake  ?  The  learned  halls,  the  well  stored  libraries,  the  stimulat- 
ing presence  of  men  who  had  been  successful  in  the  pursuit  of 
fame — had  he  not  turned  aside  from  all  these  advantages  that  he 
might  be  near  her,  albeit  it  were  but  for  a  few  brief  moments  daily? 
Did  she  not  know  that  he  had  made  these  sacrifices,  and  how  great 
they  were  ?  And  yet  she  was  about  to  leave  her  home  to  seek 
amusement  in  heartless  scenes,  or  to  listen  to  compliments  which 
he  would  scorn  to  utter.  He  sat  thus  idle  for  a  little  season,  while 
bitter  thoughts  coursed  rapidly  through  his  brain ;  then  turning  to 
his  studies,  by  the  force  of  his  iron  will  his  whole  mind  was  con- 
centrated on  the  work  before  him,  and  continued  there  till  long 
after  the  noon  of  night. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  he  awoke  from  a  fever- 
ish and  unrefreshing  sleep.  "  Is  she  gone  ?"  was  the  first  thought 
of  which  he  was  conscious.  He  walked  towards  her  dwelling* 
The  closed  casement  of  her  chamber  assured  him  that  she  was 
gone.  He  returned  home,  and  for  the  first  time  found  it  impos- 
sible to  fix  his  attention  on  his  studies.  He  passed  an  idle,  self- 
accusing,  unhappy  day.  In  the  evening,  at  the  usual  hour,  he 
called  at  Mr.  Richmond's.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Richmond,  who  had  passed  an  exceedingly  foncly  day  in  conse- 
quence of  Fanny's  absence.  Parker's  impression  that  Fanny 
intended  to  pass  "the  winter  in  the  city  was  confirmed  by  Mrs.  R., 
who  knew  not  that  her  daughter  haft  resolved  to  make  a  speedy 
return.  To  determine  this  fact  was  all  that  Parker  had  in  view. 
He  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  prepared  for  his  departure  on  the 
morrow.     The  rising  sun  founu  him  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

He  had  no  fixed  plan  of  action ;  he  was  not  fully  resolved  to  go 
to  the  city  when  he  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction.  It  certainly 
was  not  his  purpose  to  seek  ouJJFanny  there.  Henfe  his  neglect 
to  inquire  respecting  her  cousin«Kiame  and  residence  ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  touched  the  pavement  of  that  mighty  Babel,  ere  he  regret- 
ted his  neglect.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  repair  his  error. 
In  vain  he  travelled  the  public  walks  to  meet  that  form  which  he 
was  so  sure  to  recognise.  He  had  half  resolved  to  write  to  her 
parents  for  the  desired  information,  when  one  day  he  stepped  in  to 
view  an  attractive  painting  which  was  exhibited  by  a  young  and 
rising  artist.  While  there  as  he  chanced  to  turn  his  eye  towards 
the  entrance,  he  saw  Fanny  enter.  The  agitation  that  the  sight 
of  her  occasioned,  led  him  to  turn  aside  a  moment  to  recover  his 
self-possession,  as  he  should  approach  her.     When  he  turned  to 
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do  so,  she  was  gone.  A  lady  who  entered  with  her  remained. 
Judging  from  her  countenance  that  she  was  her  relative,  he  had 
the  boldness  to  inquire  for  Fanny.  He  was  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  it  was  Fanny's  cousin  to  whom  he  spoke.  She  conversed 
with  him  freely,  for  his  claim  to  gentility  could  not  be  mistaken 
even  by  a  stranger.  He  learned  that  Fanny  had  been  seized  with 
a  sudden  faintness,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  Her  cousin  was 
obliged  to  remain,  as  she  had  engaged  to  meet  a  friend  there  at 
a  certain  hour.  He  could  not  learn  that  Fanny  had  made  mention 
of  his  name.  He  was  told  that  she  was  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
city.  He  was  invited  to  call,  and  said  that  he  would  do  so  that 
evening ;  but  was  informed  that  Fanny  had  engaged  to  go  that 
evening  to  a  concert. 

"  I  do  not  go  out  at  night  myself,"  said  the  lady,  which  Parker 
regarded  as  an  apology  or  reason  for  not  inviting  him  to  join  the 
party.  He  took  a  courteous  leave,  and  in  reply  to  her  invitation  to 
call  on  the  morrow,  informed  her  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  leave 
the  city  on  the  morrow.  "  She  has  not  spoken  of  me,"  murmured 
he  as  he  strode  towards  his  lodgings.  Did  that  fact  prove  that 
thoughts  of  him  had  not  filled  her  mind  both  in  her  waking  and 
her  sleeping  hours  ?  Is  there  no  exception  to  the  rule  u  out  of  the 
•abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh?" 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  by  him  in  hurried  prepara- 
tion to  leave  his  native  shores.  At  night  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following  to  Fanny: 

Miss  Richmond : 

I  am  about  to  make  myself  an  exile  and  wanderer  on  your  ac- 
count. I  took  up  my  abode  in  your  village  for  your  sake,  forego- 
ing many  advantages  with  respect  to  my  profession.  You  have 
left  the  village,  forgetful  it  would  seem  of  the  sacrifices  I  made  in 
order  to  be  near  you.  As  you  are  to  spend  the  winter  here,  I  shall 
return  to  L no  more.  I  sail  in  the  Packet  for  Havre  to-mor- 
row.    I  have  been  disappointed  i* but  it  matters  not  now. 

May  you  be  happy.  You  may  be  perhaps — you  could  not  be,  were 
you  the  being  I  once  supposed  you  to  be.  But  I  write  not  to  up- 
braid, but  tokbid  you  farewell.  Jkcan  say  that  I  am  glad  that  you 
cannot  knowfthe  pain  with  whidjp  utter  that  word  to  you. 

Your  friend,  A.  Parker. 

When  the  above  was  placed  in  Fanny's  hand,  the  good  ship 
was  on  her  way.  For  a  moment  her  reason  reeled  beneath  the 
blow,  but  soon  an  ominous  calmness  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
She  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  father  that  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred which  rendered  it  imperative  that  she  should  return  imme- 
diately. She  implored  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  come  for 
her  without  delay.  The  anxious  parent  obeyed  the  summons* 
The  pale  cheek,  the  sunken  eye  and  the  trembling  limb,  told  how 
that  she  needed  a  mother's  nursing;  but  nought  was  told  him  of 
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the  cause  of  that  blight  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  her 
late  healthful  frame.  "  My  daughter,"  said  he,  "  how  long  have 
you  been  ill  ?" 

44 1  wrote  from  the  very  first,"  was  her  equivocal  reply.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  that  she  had  deceived  her  father,  and 
keen  as  were  her  sufferings  from  another  cause,  this  thought  gave 
her  an  additional  pang.  "  It  will  soon  be  over,"  thought  she, 
"  and  I  will  not  add  to  their  sorrows  by  telling  them  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease  of  which  I  am  dying." 

When  she  reached  home,  she  wept  for  the  first  time  since  the 
blow,  as  her  mother's  tears  flowed  fast  over  the  change  that  a  few 
days  had  wrought  in  her  darling  child.  Friends  gathered  around 
her,  the  choicest  medical  skill  was  put  in  requisition,  but  in  vain. 
She  continued  to  fade  and  wither  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  flower 
which  has  been  nipped  by  an  untimely  frost.  She  uttered  no 
complaint.  She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed.  Ere  the  time 
of  her  release  came,  her  friends  wore  consoled  by  the  assurance 
that  she  desired  to  depart  and  be  at  rest.  She  passed  away  at 
evening,  at  the  very  hour  which  she  was  accustomed  to  spend  with 
him  who  was  now  far  away.  A  smile  was  upon  her  wan  lips  as 
her  broken  hearted  parents  received  her  last  breath,  and  felt  the 
last  throb  of  that  heart  that  had  beat  so  warmly. 

Many  were  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and  many  the  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  absent  one.  They  knew  not  that  his  was  the 
hand  which  gave  the  blow. 

Among  her  papers  was  the  following  letter  to  Parker,  with  di- 
rections that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  him  after  her  decease. 
My  beloved  Friend: 

I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  speak  without  reserve.  Had  it  been 
in  my  power  to  have  done  so  at  all  times,  we  should  have  been 
spared  much  of  what  we  have  suffered.  I  say  we,  for  your  letter 
proves,  that  all  unworthy  as  I  was,  I  did  not  err  when  I  entertain- 
ed the  fond  belief  that  I  had  the  first  place  in  your  warm  and  gen- 
erous heart.  You  have  suffered  and  I  have  wept  for  you.  I  can- 
not die  without  telling  you,  you  were  in  error.  If  there  ever  was 
a  heart  that  could  estimate  the  full  value  of  a  love  like  yours,  that 
heart  was  mine  —  however  unworthy  it  may  have  been  of  yours 

in  other  respects.    I  was  unwilling  to  be  absent  from  L for  a 

single  day  when  you  were  there.  I  intended  to  return  in  a  week 
or  two  at  the  most.  Your  note  caused  my  immediate  return, 
and  I  will  not  conceal  it,  I  brought  with  me  the  sentence  of  death. 
I  have  suffered  silently.  What  has  passed  between  us  is  known 
to  God  alone. 

I  needed  this  disappointment,  this  suffering.  Earth  had  else 
been  too  pleasant  for  me.  I  had  else  been  an  idolater.  In  the 
solemn  circumstances  in  which  I  write,  I  feel  it  proper  to  speak 
without  reserve.  May  your  sufferings  be  sanctified  to  you.  May 
we  meet  where  misapprehension  cannot  find. a  place,  where  life 
it  love — a  love  unalloyed  by  the  imperfections  of  earth.    I  leave 
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you  my  Bible.  I  have  written  your  name  in  it  near  my  own. 
Study  it  that  you  may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  Yours,  in  my 
heart's  best  affections,  F.  R. 

The  letter  was  forwarded  to  Parker,  who  was  residing  at  an 
university  on  the  continent,  rivalling  even  the  iron  diligence  of  a 
German  student.  On  its  receipt  he  hastened  to  his  native  land. 
He  hastened  to  the  grave  of  Fanny,  where  night  after  night  he 
spent  hours  of  unavailing  sorrow.  He  begged  her  parents  to  re- 
gard him  as  their  son.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  their  house.  He 
occupied  the  chamber  that  had  been  hers.  He  sat  in  her  seat  and 
kneeled  in  her  place  at  the  family  altar.  He  studied  her  Bible 
daily  and  pondered  on  its  passages,  especially  those  that  had  been 
marked  by  her  hand.  A  change  gradually  came  over  his  grief- 
stricken  spirit.  With  a  chastened  diligence  he  renewed  his  atten- 
tion to  his  studies  and  entered  at  length  on  the  labors  of  his  pro- 
fession from  a  sense  of  duty.  Truth  and  righteousness  found  in 
him  an  able  advocate.  Honors  and  offices,  at  which  his  heart 
would  once  have  leaped  with  joy,  were  now  accepted  only  at  the 
call  of  duty.  The  glory  of  the  world  had  lost  its  charm,  and  ere 
thirty  winters  had  passed  over  him,  time  had  written  many  a 
wrinkle  in  his  once  haughty  brow,  and  sprinkled  with  frost  his 
once  raven  hair,  and  ere  he  had  journeyed  half  a  score  of  years 
further  onwards,  he  was  as  a  wayworn  pilgrim,  sighing  for  his 
place  of  rest.  The  hour  of  his  release  was  not  long  in  coming. 
He  had  performed  as  an  hireling  his  day,  and  rejoiced  to  receive 
his  discharge.  Though  the  visions  of  glory  that  flitted  before  his 
youthful  vision  had  faded,  and  the  dreams  of  his  heart  were  never 
realized :  vet  he  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  adored 
that  mercy  which  had  made  the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes  by  his  own 
perversity,  the  occasion  of  his  preparation  to  meet  his  beloved  in 
"the  better  land." 


THE  DESTINIES  OF  POETRY. 

[From  the  French  of  Lamartinc] 


BY    l'a. 


So  long  as  man  himself  endures,  can  man's  noblest  faculty  per- 
ish? What,  after  all,  is  poetry?  Like  all  else  in  us  that  is  di- 
vine, it  cannot  be  defined  by  one  word  nor  by  a  thousand.  It  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  deepest  things  of  the  heart  and  the  most 
godlike  things  of  the  intellect:  of  the  most  magnificent  originals 
of  external  nature  and  its  most  melodious  sounds.  It  is  at  once 
sentiment  and  sensation,  spirit  and  matter;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
complete  language,  that  peculiar  language  which  satisfies  the  en- 
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tire  man ;  for  the  intellect,  ideas ;  for  the  soul,  sentiment ;  images 
for  the  imagination  and  melody  for  the  ear.  Therefore  it  is  that 
this  language  when  fitly  spoken,  transfixes  man  like  the  thunder- 
bolt, overcomes  him  with  internal  conviction  and  unreasoned  proofs 
or  intoxicates  like  a  love-potion  and  lulls  him  motionless  and 
charmed,  like  a  cradled  infant,  to  the  loving  accents  of  a  mother's 
voice.  This  also  is  the  reason  why  mnn  can  neither  produce  nor 
bear  much  poetry ;  for,  laying  hold  of  the  entire  man,  by  the  soul 
and  the  sense,  and  exalting  at  once  his  two-fold  powers,  the  intel- 
lect by  thought,  the  sense  by  feeling,  it  exhausts  him,  it  soon 
overwhelms  him,  like  every  excess  of  pleasure,  with  voluptuous 
weariness,  and  makes  him  pour  forth  in  a  few  lines,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  all  the  life  and  sentient  power  that  exist  in  his  two-fold 
being.  Prose  addresses  itself  only  to  the  intellect;  poetry  at 
once  to  the  intellect  and  the  sensibilities.  This  language,  myste- 
rious, instinctive  as  it  is,  or  rather  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
instinctive  and  mysterious,  will  never  die.  It  is  not,  as  they  have 
not  ceased  to  declare,  despite  the  denials  of  successive  ages,  it  is 
not  merely  the  language  of  a  people's  infancy,  the  stammerings  of 
human  intelligence ;  it  is  the  language  of  all  the  ages  of  mankind, 
ntnoe  and  simple,  when  at  the  cradle  of  the  nations,  loquacious 
and  marvellous  as  a  nurse  beside  the  child's  pillow;  sentimental 
and  pastoral  among  young  and  pastoral  nations ;  warlike  and  epic 
among  warlike  and  conquering  tribes ;  mystical,  lyric,  prophetic 
or  aphoristic  in  the  theocracies  of  Egypt  or  Judea ;  grave,  philo- 
sophical and  corrupting  in-  the  advanced  civilization  of  Rome, 
Florence  or  of  Louis  XIV. ;  frenzied  and  clamorous  in  periods  of 
convulsion  and  ruin  as  in  '93;  fresh,  melancholy,  doubting,  timid 
and  bold,  all  together,  as  at  present:  afterwards,  in  the  old  age  of 
nations,  sad,  gloomy,  grieving  and  discouraged  as  the  people  itself; 
now  breathing  in  its  verses  doleful  presentiments,  fantastic  reve- 
ries of  the  world's  last  catastrophe,  and  again  the  firm  and  divine 
hopes  of  a  resurrection  for  humanity  under  another  form.  Such 
is  Poetry.  It  is  man  himself;  it  is  the  echo  from  within,  of  all  his 
impressions;  it  is  the  voice  of  thinking  and  seeing  humanity 
caught  up  and  attuned  by  certain  men,  more  truly  men  than  the 
people — mens  divinior — and  which  floats  above  this  tumultuous 
and  commingled  noise  of  generations  and  survives  them ;  witness- 
ing to  posterity  their  sorrows  or  their  joys,  their  deeds  or  their 
imaginings.  This  voice  shall  never  be  extinct  here  below;  for 
it  is  not  man  that  invented  it.  God  himself  gave  it  to  man ;  and 
it  is  the  first  cry  of  humanity  that  uprose  to  Him!  It  will  be  the 
last  cry,  too,  that  the  Creator  shall  hear  from  his  creature  when 
He  shall  destroy  it.     Sprung  from  Him,  to  Him  it  must  return. 

One  day,  I  had  planted  my  tent  in  a  stony  field  where  grew  a 
few  knotty  and  stunted  olives,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  a 
few  hundred  feet  from  the  tower  of  David  and  just  above  the 
fountain  of  Siloah,  which  still  flows  along  the  worn  pavement  of 
its  grotto,  near  the  tomb  of  the  poet-king  who  has  so  often  sung 
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its  praise.  The  high,  black  terraces  which  once  supported  the 
temple  of  Solomon  arose  on  my  left,  crowned  by  the  three  blue 
cupolas  and  the  light  and  airy  columns  of  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
which  now  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  Jehovah's  house.  The  cit  v  of 
Jerusalem,  which  the  plague  was  then  ravaging,  was  flooded  with 
the  rays  of  a  blinding  sun,  thrown  back  from  its  thousand  domes, 
its  white  marbles,  its  towers  of  gilded  stone  and  its  walls,  polished 
by  time  and  by  the  salt  winds  of  the  Dead  sea.  Not  a  sound 
arose  from  its  interior — silent  and  mournful  as  the  couch  of  a  dying 
man ;  its  large  gates  opened,  and  you  saw  now  and  then  the 
white  turban  and  red  cloak  of  the  Arabian  soldier,  the  useless 
sentinel  of  those  abandoned  walls:  nothing  entered,  nothing  came 
out.  Only  the  morning  wind  lifted  the  heaving  dust  of  the  high- 
way, and  produced  for  a  moment  the  illusion  of  a  caravan;  but 
when  the  breath  of  wind  had  passed,  when  it  had  gone  to  expire 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  Pisan  tower,  or  on  the  three  palm- 
trees  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  dust  fell  again — the  de- 
sert was  once  more  visible :  but  the  step  of  no  camel  nor  mule 
sounded  upon  the  pavement  of  the  way.  Onl}r  every  quarter-hour, 
the  two  embossed  doors  of  each  gate  of  Jerusalem  unfolded  and 
we  saw  pass  out  those  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  whom 
two  naked  slaves  bore  upon  biers  toward  the  tombs  scattered 
around  us.  Sometimes  a  long  procession  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Arme- 
nians and  Jews  accompanied  the  dead  and  drew  off,  singing, 
among  the  low  olive  trees;  then  returned,  silently  and  slow, 
into  the  city.  But  the  dead  were  oftener  unattended.  And  when 
the  two  slaves  had  dug  the  sand,  or  the  earth  of  the  hill-side,  to  a 
few  palms'  depth  and  placed  the  dead  in  his  last  couch,  they  sat 
down  upon  the  mound  which  they  had  just  raised,  divided  among 
themselves  the  garments  of  the  deceased,  and,  lighting  their  long 
pipes,  they  smoked  in  silence  and  watched  the  smoke  of  the  chi- 
bouks, rising  in  light  blue  columns,  and  vanishing  away  gracefully 
in  the  clear,  transparent  air  of  those  autumn  days.  At  my  feet, 
stretched  away  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  like  a  vast  sepulchre : 
the  parched  Kedron,  strewn  with  large  pebbles,  seemed  to  cut  it  as 
with  a  white  furrow,  and  the  two  hill-sides  that  enclosed  it  were  all 
white  with  tombs  and  with  the  sculptured  turbans — the  common 
monument  of  the  Osmanlis.  A  little  on  the  right,  the  hill  of  Oli- 
vet was  dimly  seen,  and  between  the  scattered  chains  of  volcanic 
cones  among  the  mountains  of  Jericho  and  of  Saint  Sabba,  the 
horizon  lengthened  itself  like  an  avenue  of  light  between  the  tops 
of  waving  cypresses :  the  eye  sought  the  spot  involuntarily,  at- 
tracted by  the  blue,  livid  lustre  of  the  Dead  sea,  which  glistened 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains ;  while  behind,  the  blue  hills  of 
Arabia  Pctraea  bounded  the  whole  scene.  But  to  bound  is  not  the 
word,  for  the  hills  seemed  transparent  as  crystal ;  and  you  saw,  or 
thought  you  saw  beyond,  a  vague  and  undefined  horizon  stretching 
still  farther  away  and  floating  on  the  ambient  exhalations  of  an 
atmosphere  tinged  with  purple  and  glimmering  red. 
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It  was  noon :  the  hour  when  the  Muezzin  spies  the  sun  from 
the  highest  gallery  of  the  minaret  and,  each  hour,  sings  forth  the 
hour  and  its  prayer — a  living,  animated  voice,  that  understands 
what  it  utters  and  what  it  sings ;  far  more  eloquent,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  the  stupid,  unconscious  voice  of  our  cathedral  bells. 
My  Arabs  had  given  the  goat  skin  of  barley  to  the  horses  tied 
here  and  there  around  my  tent.  With  their  feet  bound  to  the 
rings  of  iron,  the  noble  and  gentle  beasts  stood  motionless ;  their 
heads  bent  down  and  covered  by  their  long,  scattered  manes,  and 
their  gray  coats  shining  and  smoking  beneath  the  rays  of  a  vertical 
•  inn.  My  men  gathered  under  the  shade  of  the  largest  olive ; 
they  had  spread  their  Damascus  mats  upon  the  ground,  and  now 
smoked  in  company,  telling  tales  of  the  desert  or  singing  the 
verses  of  Antar — Antar,  that  ideal  of  the  wandering  Arab,  at  once 
shepherd,  warrior  and  poet,  who  had  described  the  desert  to  per- 
fection in  his  national  songs ;  sublime  as  Homer,  plaintive  as  Job, 
sentimental  as  Theocritus,  philosophical  as  Solomon.  His  verses 
which  soothe  or  fire  the  imagination  of  the  Arab  as  much  as  the 
smoke  of  the  narguile,  arose  in  guttural  sounds  from  the  animated 
group  of  my  Sai's ;  and  when  the  poet  touched  more  skilfully  or 
profoundly' the  delicate  chord  of  those  wild  but  susceptible  men, 
you  heard  a  slight  murmur  from  their  lips;  they  joined  their 
hands,  raised  them  above  their  ears,  and  bowing  the  head,  cried, 
one  after  another,  Allah  !  Allah  !  Allah !  A  few  paces  from  me, 
a  young  Turkish  woman,  seated  on  one  of  those  little  monuments 
of  white  stone  with  which  the  hill-sides  around  Jerusalem  are  so 
thickly  strewn,  was  bewailing  her  dead  husband.  She  seemed 
hardly  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  I  never  saw  so  ravish- 
ing an  image  of  grief.  Her  profile,  which  the  veil,  thrown  be- 
hind, permitted  me  to  see,  had  all  the  purity  of  outline  in  the  most 
faultless  heads  of  the  Parthenon;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  soft- 
ness, the  suavity  and  the  graceful  languor  of  the  Asiatic  women, — 
a  beauty  infinitely  more  feminine,  more  voluptuous,  more  fasci- 
nating than  that  severe  and  somewhat  masculine  beauty  of  the 
Grecian  statues.  Her  hair,  of  a  sort  of  golden  blond, —  a  color 
much  esteemed  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  of  whose  rays  it  is  a  kind 
of  permanent  reflection — her  hair,  unbound,  fell  all  around  her 
and  literally  swept  the  ground.  Her  bosom  was  entirely  uncover- 
ed, as  is  the  custom  with  the  women  in  this  part  of  Arabia  ;  and 
when  she  bent  over  to  embrace  the  sculptured  turban  or  tu  place 
her  ear  against  the  tomb,  her  naked  breast  touched  the  earth  and 
left  its  impress  in  the  sand,  like  that  mould  from  the  beautiful 
bosom  of  the  buried  Atala,  which  the  dust  of  the  sepulchre  still 
retained.  She  had  strewn  the  tomb  and  the  earth  around  with 
all  kinds  of  flowers ;  a  beautiful  Damascus  carpet  lay  under  her 
knees.  Upon  the  carpet  were  some  vases  of  flowers  and  a  light 
basket  filled  with  figs  and  grains  of  barley ;  for  this  woman  was 
about  to  pass  the  entire  day  in  her  lamentation.  A  hole  dug  in 
the  ground,  and  which,  as  she  thought,  corresponded  with  the  ear 
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of  the  dead,  served  to  bear  her  voice  to  that  other  world  where 
he  slept  whom  she  had  come  to  visit.  From  time  to  time  she 
bent  over  towards  this  narrow  opening ;  she  sang  verses,  inter- 
rupted by  her  sobs ;  then  she  applied  the  ear  once  more  as  if  she 
waited  an  answer ;  then  she  began  to  sing  again  and  weep.  I 
tried  to  understand  the  words  which  she  thus  uttered,  and  which 
were  audible  even  where  I  sat,  but  my  Arab  arogman  could  not 
gather  nor  translate  them.  How  I  regret  that  loss !  What  depths 
of  love  and  grief;  what  sighs,  laden  with  the  very  life  of  two  souls 
torn  from  each  other's  fond  embrace,  must  those  confused,  half 
smothered  words  have  contained.  O  !  if  aught  could  wake  the 
dead,  it  were  such  accents  murmured  by  such  lips! 

At  two  steps  from  this  woman,  under  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
which  was  held  by  two  reeds  fastened  in  the  ground,  so  as  to 
form  a  protection  from  the  heat,  her  two  little  children  were  play- 
ing with  three  black  Abyssinian  slaves,  sitting,  like  their  mistress, 
upon  the  carpet  which  covered  the  sand.  These  three  women,  all 
young  and  beautiful,  with  forms  erect,  and  with  the  marked  pro- 
file of  the  Abyssinian  negro,  were  grouped  in  various  attitudes, 
like  three  statues  cut  from  a  single  block.  One  of  them  had  one 
knee  on  the  ground,  and  held  upon  the  other  knee  one  of  the 
children,  who  was  stretching  out  his  arms  toward  his  weeping 
mother;  the  other  had  her  two  legs  bent  under  her,  and  both 
hands  clasped  upon  her  blue  apron,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Magda- 
lene of  Canova.  The  third  was  erect,  and  swinging  her  body  to 
and  fro,  lulled  to  sleep  the  infant  upon  her  breast.  When  the 
sobbing  of  the  young  widow  reached  the  infants'  ears  they  began 
to  cry ;  and  the  three  blacks,  after  responding  by  a  sigh  to  the 
sigh  of  their  mistress,  began  to  chant  some  soothing  airs  and  sim- 
ple words  of  their  country  to  calm  the  two  infants. 

It  was  Sunday.  Two  hundred  feet  from  me,  behind  the  thick 
and  high  walls  of  Jerusalem,  I  heard  the  faint  and  distant  echoes 
of  the  evening  hymn,  proceeding  at  intervals  from  the  dark  cupola 
of  the  Grecian  convent.  It  was  the  hymns  and  psalms  of  David 
that  arose ;  brought  back  here,  after  three  thousand  years,  by 
strange  voices  and  in  a  strange  tongue,  to  the  very  scenes  that 
had  inspired  them ;  and  I  saw,  on  the  terraces  of  the  convent, 
the  forms  of  some  old  monks  of  Palestine,  going  and  coming, 
with  breviary  in  hand,  and  murmuring  those  prayers  already 
uttered  by  so  many  ages  in  varied  measures  and  various  tongues. 

And  I,  too,  was  there,  to  sing  of  all  those  things,  to  study  history 
at  its  cradle,  to  ascend  to  its  very  source  the  unknown  stream  of  a 
civilization,  a  religion ;  to  become  inspired  with  the  genius  of  the 
spot,  and  the  hidden  sense  of  the  histories  and  the  monuments 
upon  (hose  banks  which  were  the  starting  point  of  the  modern 
world,  and  to  nourish  with  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  truer  philoso- 
phy the  grave  and  thoughtful  philosophy  of  the  advanced  age  in 
which  we  live. 

This  scene,  thrown  by  accident  under  my  eyes  and  recorded  as 
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one  of  my  thousand  reminiscences  of  travel,  presented  to  me  al- 
most the  entire  destiny  and  changes  of  all  poetry.  The  three 
black  slaves,  lulling  the  infants  with  the  simple,  thoughtless  songs 
of  their  country,  represented  the  pastoral  ana  instinctive  poetry  of 
a  nation's  infancy.  The  young  Turkish  widow,  bewailing  her 
husband  and  breathing  her  sighs  into  the  ear  of  the  tomb,  repre- 
sented elegiac  and  impassioned  poetry — the  poetry  of  the  heart. 
The  Arab  soldiers  reciting  the  warlike,  amorous,  wild  verses  of 
Antar,  the  epic  and  warlike  poetry  of  the  nomadic  and  conquering 
tribes.  The  Greek  monks,  singing  psalms  upon  their  deserted 
terraces,  the  sacred  and  lyric  poetry  of  the  periods  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  renovation  ;  and  I,  myself,  meditating  beneath  my 
tent  and  collecting  historic  truths  or  reflections  throughout  the 
earth,  the  poetry  of  philosophy  and  reflection,  offspring  of  an  age 
in  which  humanity  studies  itself  and  analyzes  itself  in  the  very 
songs  with  which  it  amuses  its  leisure. 

Such  is  Poetry  in  the  past.     But  what  will  it  be  in  the 
future  ? 


LITERATURE. 

BY  REV.  ELBERT  8LINGERLAND. 


Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 


E  moll  it  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. — Ovid. 

"  These  polish'd  arts  have  humanized  mankind, 
"  Soften'd  the  rode,  and  calm'd  the  boist'rous  mind." 

The  cultivation  of  letters  has  produced  great  changes  in  society. 
These  changes  have  not  been  the  result  of  productions  of  amuse- 
ment only,  but  principally  of  those  of  science  and  morals.  Barba- 
rous nations  have  always  enjoyed  their  traditionary  tales,  in  which 
their  heroes  are  represented  as  possessing  such  characteristics  as 
elevated  them  above  the  masses  of  community.  These  stories  are 
equivalent  to  the  books  of  romance  which  now  circulate  so  freely 
amongst  us;  and  in  most  instances  altogether  superior,  being 
founded  upon  actual  occurrences,  and  only  distinguishable  from  real 
history  by  their  gaudy  embellishments ;  yet  the  absence  of  scien- 
tific disquisitions,  and  the  want  of  refinement  both  in  sentiment 
and  language,  has  left  such  nations  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of 
their  origin. 

In  countries  where  science  has  been  introduced,  every  genera- 
tion has  refined  upon  the  advances  of  the  preceding,  and  introduced 
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a  state  of  order  in  civil,  social  and  military  life,  such  as  the  world 
now  enjoys.  It  is  true  we  cannot  in  every  sense  approve  military 
organizations  as  tending  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 
All  we  assume  to  affirm  is,  that  such  organizations,  when  placed 
under  the  restraints  of  refined  nations,  are  far  superior  to  barbaric 
usages. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  sources  of  im- 
provement in  society.  Wherever  refinement  in  literature  has  ex- 
isted, such  has  been  its  results;  not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  other 
age  and  country.  May  we  not  justly  anticipate  a  far  greater 
advance  in  human  happiness  in  the  continued  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  science  ?  If  such  be  our  expecta- 
tions we  should  to  the  very  uttermost  encourage  literary  merit; 
while  we  frown  upon  those  bold  and  daring  pretences  which  seek 
self-aggrandizement  under  its  imposing  name,  and  have  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  its  nature. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  wondering  age,  that  a 
community  distinguished  for  reading  as  the  American  people,  and 
with  so  many  professions  of  regard  for  solid  worth,  should  name  as 
literature  almost  every  book  or  picture  that  is  printed.  By  some 
this  may  be  thought  in  good  taste ;  with  others  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  charity,  or  may  be  the  result  of  thought- 
lessness; while  the  more  scientific  may  distinguish  between  a 
nominal  and  essential  literature,  and  call  all  those  productions 
nominally  such  which  claim  neither  patronage  nor  approbation  on 
the  ground  of  essential  merit.  If  so,  a  great  proportion  paving  as 
many  faults  as  Petruchio's  horse,  yet  claim  the  distinction  of  litera- 
ture :  or  they  may  have  as  many  infirmities  and  gross  delinquen- 
cies as  distinguish  man,  and  still  retain  his  name. 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a1  that." 

This  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  the  subject.  Literature  is  repre- 
sented as  consisting  in  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  their  appro- 
priate application  to  works  of  science  and  imagination.  Such 
comparisons  may  excite  our  ridicule,  but  do  not  justify  the  pre- 
tences of  quackery. 

We  must  distinguish  between  nominal  and  essential  literature. 
Essential  literature  in  any  one  country,  at  the  same  period,  haa 
only  one  definition.  What  might  be  esteemed  literary  in  a  country 
partially  civilized,  could  not  be  appreciated  where  letters  were  cul- 
tivated, and  where  comparisons  were  made  with  a  higher  standard 
of  taste. 

Just  literature  consists  in  well  defined  sentiment  expressed  with 
chaste  and  appropriate  language.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
general  definition  embracing  every  science,  and  extending  to  the 
works  of  imagination.  The  introduction  of  harmonious  imagery 
into  works  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  has  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  every  age,  and  wherever  decorations  are  befitting  the  sub- 
ject, they  never  fail  to  excite  our  applause.    When,  however,  the 
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authors  of  works  of  imagination  invest  their  heroes  whose  only 
design  is  the  accomplishment  of  some  personal  gratification,  with 
the  robes  of  learning  or  the  costume  of  senators  and  statesmen,  or 
marshals  and  emperors,  we  become  disgusted  with  the  unseemly 
array.  An  individual  is  represented  as  possessing  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, and  taste  and  learning,  which  qualify  him  for  the  most 
responsible  departments  of  life,  and  he  expends  all  this  almost 
unparalleled  excellence  upon  some  petty  intrigue  more  becoming 
the  character  of  a  beau,  a  scoundrel  or  a  buffoon. 

To  entitle  a  book  a  literary  production  which  abounds  with  such 
uncongenial  characters  and  actions,  is  as  unseemly  as  to  accord 
the  reward  of  merit  to  a  professedly  scientific  production  abounding 
in  error,  either  in  reference  to  principles,  facts  or  reasoning. 

By  well  defined  sentiment  we  mean  that  which  is  free  from  ob- 
scurity, and  in  beautiful  harmony  in  all  its  relations.  Such  was 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Ten  thousand  productions 
claiming  literary  merit  were  urged  upon  this  fastidious  public,  but 
their  ephemeral  or  imagined  excellencies  destined  them  to  an  in- 
fant age,  instead  of  immortality. 

The  works  of  essential  merit  then  produced  have  survived  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  are  morally  indestructible  so  long  as  there  are 
men  of  virtue  and  intelligence  to  appreciate  their  claims. 

It  matters  not  to  what  department  of  literature  these  observa- 
tions are  applied ;  essential  literature  is  so  near  of  kin  to  virtue 
and  truth,  that  its  immortality  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  or  appre- 
hension. The  modesty  of  authors  may  in  some  instances  under- 
value their  own  merit,  in  others  it  may  be  over-rated ;  time,  that 
great  corrector  of  human  opinions,  will  assign  to  all  their  place. 

American  literature,  like  its  citizens,  is  either  native  or  adopted 
Like  the  genuine  literature  of  every  other  country,  it  is  the  product 
of  many  ages  of  successive  improvement.  Place  docs  not  change 
the  qualifications  for  authorship.  To  speak  of  American  literature 
as  identical  with  a  new  country,  would  have  been  appropriate  if 
we  had  not  the  advantages  of  the  old.  Whether  productions 
originate  in  our  own  country,  or  arc  translated  or  reprinted  from 
abroad ;  when  they  receive  the  sanction  of  our  presses,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  critic?,  and  become  licensed  as  literature,  they 
have  an  introduction  altogether  too  favorable,  if  they  do  not  justify 
such  distinguished  notice.  It  is  far  better  to  approve  works  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  than  to  give  them  indiscriminately  the  stamp 
of  genuine  coin,  and  pass  them  into  wide  circulation.  He  who 
does  this  contributes  to  vitiate  a  just  taste,  and  places  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  most  erudite  disquisitions  and  refined  classical  litera- 
ture, the  works  of  such  inferior  authors  as  scarce  survive  their 
publication. 

We  cannot  readily  mislead  the  taste  of  scholars,  but  multitudes 
aiming  at  literary  attainment  may  adopt  models  or  embrace  prin- 
ciples which  come  far  short  of  those  standard  works  which  have 
already  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and  whose  strong  and  well 
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rooted  claims  to  universal  admiration  time  will  in  vain  endeavor 
to  overthrow. 

Many  of  our  public  papers  have  a  department  for  literary  noti- 
ces, under  which  is  arranged  the  titles,  and  in  some  instances 
sketches  of  the  merits  of  the  multifarious  publications  of  the  day* 
The  bulk  of  our  publications  should  be  noticed  as  publications, 
without  the  prefix  literary  in  any  application,  as  many  of  them 
make  no  pretensions  to  literature,  or  if  they  do,  they  are  so  inau- 
dible as  not  to  be  heard. 

The  taste  of  this  day  as  it  respects  the  multitude  does  not  wish 
for  pure  literature.  In  general  it  desires  narrative,  travel,  biog- 
raphy, or  something  new?  It  approves  pictorial  reading.  It  fas- 
tens its  superficial  attention  upon  almost  any  reading  which  does 
not  seriously  feed  the  mind,  and  call  its  powers  into  active  and 
laborious  exercise.  While  thousands  of  books  are  printed  promo- 
tive of  this  vitiated  and  morbid  taste,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  all  without  distinction  be  named  literary  productions. 

There  are  instances  in  which  useful  books  are  written  where  the 
author  neither  aims  at,  nor  expects  to  receive  the  reputation  of  a 
proficient  in  literature,  yet  these  instances  arc  perhaps  fewer  than 
we  imagine.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Saint's  Rest,  books 
of  no  pretension,  come  far  more  within  the  definition  of  literature 
than  the  writings  of  Bulwer,  the  beauty  of  whose  style,  and  the 
decorations  of  whose  characters,  are  so  distinctly  out  of  keeping 
with  his  subjects  and  the  action  of  his  heroes. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  as  a  general  thing  public  taste  has  be- 
come so  depressed  from  the  standards  of  Addison  and  Johnson, 
and  all  the  writers  of  this  distinguished  school.  It  would  serve  to 
stimulate  the  industry  and  excite  the  special  attention  of  such  as 
admire  genuine  literature,  if  we  could  bring  the  whole  public  to 
adopt  a  pure  standard  of  taste.  It  is  true  that  such  is  adopted  by 
all  our  literary  institutions,  and  inculcated  as  indispensable  to  a 
liberal  education,  yet  many  violate  their  instructions ;  while  others 
seem  never  to  have  appreciated  or  understood  their  importance. 

How  much  we  should  deplore  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
reading  matter  of  this  day  designs  more  to  amuse  than  to  instruct; 
and  in  how  many  instances  do  such  designs  appeal  to  passions 
which  had  better  be  left  in  repose.  Of  this  nature  are  those  thou- 
sand foreign  productions,  and  home  born  curiosities,  called  novels, 
so  extensively  sold  in  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  To  give 
them  wider  circulation,  newspapers  reprint  them  freely  and  entire. 
The  popularity  of  a  newspaper  in  this  day  depends  upon  the  stories 
or  novels  it  contains,  and  this  taste  is  constantly  increasing.  Not 
an  editor  hazards  his  popularity  by  reprinting  the  Spectator  or 
Rambler;  they  contain  too  much  moral  for  this  age;  and  until 
some  great  revolution  changes  public  opinion,  and  corrects  public 
taste,  this  evil  will  remain  uncorrected. 

As  a  general  thing  men  dislike  advice  or  rebuke  in  any  form, 
and  are  equally  adverse  to  the  task  of  thinking  for  themselves ; 
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and  to  this  present  state  of  public  taste  for  reading  we  may  ascribe 
the  immense  bulk  of  light  reading  which  issues  from  the  press,  as 
all  manufactures  are  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  market.  To 
it  also  we  may  ascribe  that  laxity  of  morals  which  blots  with  foul 
disgrace  the  history  of  our  republic. 

Let  us  no  longer  compound  pure  literature,  which  is  a  just  and 
beautiful  painting,  with  those  senseless  and  mutilated  daubs  with 
which  the  book  shops  abound.  Let  nothing  be  termed  literary 
which  does  not  come  within  the  definition,  and  thus  we  shall  ac- 
cord a  greater  distinction  to  works  of  real  merit,  have  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  tangible  standard  of  taste,  and  repel  with  just  neglect  the 
approaches  of  all  the  immoral  and  ignorant  unfortunates  who  are 
crowding  to  gain  our  applause. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  I  had  seen  my  native  place, 

M ,  a  country  town  in  New  England.     Business  had  kept  me 

at  a  distance ;  and  though  I  had  always  been  resolved  to  visit  the 
place  once  more,  yet  I  had  again  and  again  broken  my  resolution, 
half  longing  and  half  dreading  to  test  my  recollections  by  the 
reality.     At  last,  as  I  was  whizzing  past  on  the  railroad,  about 

twenty  miles  from  M ,  I  resolved  (and  this  time  I  kept  my 

resolution,)  to  see  how  the  old  place  looked. 

It  was  noon  when  I  drove  up  to  the  M tavern,  and  the  old 

meeting-house  bell  was  ringing  for  twelve  o'clock.  A  joyful  sound 
was  that  in  schoolboy  days  to  my  ears.  Even  when  they  still 
tingled  for  blundering  recitations,  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  cured 
the  pain  like  a  charm.  It  was  the  signal  for  "  school 's  dismissed.1' 
Who  cared  then,  though  the  hair  pulled  i'u;m  the  eyelash  had 
failed  of  its  magic,  and  the  ferule  had  descended  and  risen,  and 
descended  again,  unbroken  ?  Who  cared  then,  though  the  red- 
dened palm  still  smarted,  or  though  for  defaults  of  the  head  the 
other  extremity  was  still  suffering?  For  two  hours  we  were 
free,  and  a  shout  proclaimed  our  freedom.  Just  such  a  shout 
greeted  me,  and  made  my  heart  leap,  as  1  stepped  out  of  the  stage. 
I  could  have  shouted  too,  only  the  lookers  on  would  have  thought 
me  mad. 

They  had  not  a  much  better  opinion  of  me,  when  they  saw  me, 
without  entering  the  tavern,  walk  directly  over  to  the  meeting- 
house.  The  same  half  of  the  same  double  door  stood  open,  and 
the  same  large  key  was  in  the  keyhole,  as  in  former  times.  The 
last  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  a  swinging  sound,  was  dying-  into  si- 
lence in  the  air  above  me.    The  sexton  had  just  finished  ringing, 
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and  was  hitching  up  the  end  of  the  bell  rope  on  a  nail  in  the 
porch.  I  told  him  I  would  lock  up;  and  he  trusted  my  honest 
looks  and  left  me  alone.  I  closed  the  outer  door,  and  then,  as  I 
stood  in  the  dim  light  of  that  quiet  porch,  hearing  nothing  but  the 
faint,  lingering  hum  of  the  bell  in  the  steeple  above  me,  thoughts 
crowded  upon  me  till  I  could  have  wept.  Here,  when  a  boy,  1  had 
come,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  felt  myself  well  rewarded  for  the 
labors  of  the  week,  by  the  pleasure  of  having  a  cent  to  put  into  the 
"  poor-box,"  which  was  fastened  by  the  inner  door.  And  now, 
with  a  sad  smile  at  my  folly,  I  dropped  a  cent  into  that  same  poor- 
box:  to  try  if  I  could  feel  the  same  pleasure.  The  cent  rattled 
down  into  its  empty  receptacle,  but  the  charm  was  gone ;  and,  in 
spite,  I  muttered  a  wretched  pun  that  the  box  was  a  very  poor  one 
unless  the  congregation  were  more  liberal  than  formerly.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  so  I  felt  ashamed  of  it; 
especially  when  I  remembered  old  blind  Sally,  who  used  to  strug- 
gle hard  with  poverty,  hand  to  hand,  for  her  living,  and  yet  would 
always  save  enough  to  put  a  cent  into  the  box  every  month. 

For  sometime  I  held  in  my  grasp  the  handle  of  the  inner  door, 
almost  fearing  to  open  it,  lest  improvement  should  have  changed 
the  interior.  A  weight  still  kept  the  door  closed,  as  in  former 
times;  and  as  I  opened  it,  the  cord  creaked  over  the  pulley  with  a 
sound  which  I  should  have  recognized  amid  the  noise  of  Broad- 
way. It  seemed  as  if  I  should  meet  the  inquiring  eyes  of  a  dis- 
turbed congregation ;  but  there  was  not  a  creature  there  to  look  ac 
me,  except  a  lean  mouse  which  was  nibbling  his  dinner  off  from  a 
Bible  cover.  The  sacrilegious  little  fellow  evidently  felt  himself 
at  home  in  the  meeting-house  on  week  days,  for  he  only  gave  rae 
a  look  and  then  returned  to  his  devotions.  It  was  so  that  the  con- 
gregation used  to  look  every  Sunday  at  Capt.  HepstafT,  as  he 
slowly  opened  the  door  and  displayed  its  musical  powers  in  their 
perfection.  The  Captain  had  been  a  seaman  for  many  years,  and 
by  his  many  struggles  with  the  obstinate  winds  and  waves,  had 
acquired  no  small  portion  of  their  obstinacy.  After  he  had  settled 
in  our  village,  there  was  on  one  occasion  a  dispute  as  to  the  hour 
at  which  meeting  should  commence  in  the  morning.  The  Cap- 
tain liking,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  snooze  on  Sunday  morning,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  eleven  o'clock ;  but  the  majority  of  the  villa- 
gers preferred  half  past  ten,  and  the  Captain  had  to  yield.  Or 
rather  without  his  yielding,  they  had  their  way  and  he  his.  While 
others  went  to  meeting  at  the  toll  of  the  bell,  he  regularly  went 
half  an  hour  later,  entering  generally  at  the  end  of  the  second 
prayer.  Priding  himself  on  his  punctuality,  he  was  very  exact  in 
his  tardiness,  always  opening  the  door  on  the  stroke  of  eleven.  To 
have  failed  for  one  instance  in  this  would  have  given  him  more 
morti6cation  than,  in  his  younger  days,  to  have  run  his  ship  ashore 
in  pleasant  weather. 

I  let  the  door  slam.    The  mouse,  frightened  from  his  meal, 
whisked  himself  over  the  side  of  the  pew  and  disappeared.    I  was 
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alone  in  the  old,  familiar  meeting-house.  Every  pillar  and  win* 
dow  and  pew  gave  me  a  sober  welcome.  There  was  none  of  the 
grandeur  or  even  of  the  beauty  of  architecture  in  the  edifice. 
Where  the  builder  had  attempted  ornament,  the  attempt  would 
have  provoked  a  smile  from  a  fastidious  taste.  But  uncouth  and 
contracted  as  the  building  was,  and  little  as  its  pillars  possessed  of 
Corinthian  grace  or  Doric  simplicity,  there  was  in  it  a  charm  and 
awe  to  my  mind  which  no  spacious  cathedral,  rich  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  Gothic  arches  and  stained  windows,  could  ever  possess. 

It  was  a  democratic  building.  The  architect  must  have  thought 
of  the  motto,  sol  omnibus  lucet ;  and  have  been  unwilling  that  any 
family  should,  in  this  edifice,  be  deprived  of  the  rays  of  that  lumi- 
nary. There  was  no  partiality;  every  side  pew  had  its  window. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  stood  and  looked  around,  that  the  windows 
had  multiplied ;  but  I  counted  them,  and  the  number  was  correct ; 
ten  below  and  ten  above  on  each  side,  and  nine  in  the  end. 
Surely  the  congregation  did  not  "  love  darkness  rather  than  light." 
How  often,  in  boyhood,  when  the  preacher's  voice  grew  tedious, 
as  he  commenced  the  seventh  head  of  his  discourse,  had  I,  in  utter 
weariness,  counted  those  windows ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  panes 
of  glass  in  each  window.  I  knew  the  very  number  still ;  twenty 
in  each  sash.  How  often  had  I  risen  in  my  mathematical  calcu- 
lations, and  computed  the  number  of  panes  in  the  whole  building; 
always  excepting  those  in  the  arched  window  behind  the  minister, 
which  was  constantly  covered  with  a  green  paper  curtain.  Many 
a  Sunday  had  I  resolved  that  the  next  morning  I  would  make  an 
examination  from  the  outside,  and  discover  how  many  panes  were 
hidden  by  that  provoking  curtain.  But,  as  usual,  Monday's  duties 
put  to  flight  Sunday's  resolutions,  and  the  question  was  never 
settled. 

Before  me,  to  an  awful  height,  rose  the  pulpit;  a  structure 
which,  by  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  wine  glass,  might  shock  a 
modern  temperance  man.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  in  olden  times, 
it  is  said  that  the  resemblance  extended  to  the  contents  as  well  as 
to  the  shape.  It  was  so  small  and  high  that  when  the  minister 
took  his  seat  it  seemed  to  the  audience  as  if  be  had  dropped 
through  an  unexpected  trap  door;  and  when  he  rose  his  reappear- 
ance was  like  the  popping  up  of  a  witch  out  of  a  child's  toy-box. 
Over  it  still  hung  the  ponderous  sounding  hoard,  great  source  of 
youthful  wonder  and  dread.  Would  it  not,  as  it  slowly  vibrated 
on  a  windy  day,  would  it  not  sometime  fall  on  the  preacher,  like 
an  extinguisher  upon  a  candle  in  the  holy  candlestick  of  the  Tem- 
ple; or  entrap  him  like  a  rabbit  in  a  iigure-nf-four  ?  Or  as  he 
stretched  himself  over  the  front  of  the  pujpit,  and  with  a  heartv 
thump  clenched  the  third  head  of  his  sermon,  might  not  the  sound- 
ing board  give  way  and  catch  both  him  and  his  sermon  by  the 
middle  ?  Such  a  calamity,  even  if  possible,  never  occurred,  and 
the  huge  teapot  cover  was  still  hanging,  unshaken  by  all  the  many 
prayer*  which,  like  incense,  had  curled  their  way  around  its  edges 
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to  the  sky.  Once  in  my  childhood  I  had  mounted  those  steps,  as 
if  they  had  been  Jacob's  ladder,  and  standing  in  that  sacred  place 
had  peered  on  tiptoe  over  the  side,  and  looked  with  awe  at  the 
well  pounded  Bible.  And  now  more  sadly,  but,  I  fear,  with  less 
reverence,  1  slowly  mounted  the  same  steps,  first  laying  my  hat, 
with  a  clerical  air,  on  the  communion  table  below.  I  stood  in  the 
old  pulpit,  and  looked  down  on  the  empty  seats.  As  I  looked, 
they  were  full. 

There  before  me  in  the  gallery  sit  the  choir,  base,  tenor,  alto 
and  treble ;  the  young  men  with  faces  red  with  the  awkwardness 
of  starched  collars — the  girls  in  all  the  consciousness  of  bright  rib- 
bons and  blooming  cheeks.  In  the  centre,  "  Uncle  Jabez,"  the 
leader,  armed  with  his  pitchpipe,  watches  them  proudly  and  anx- 
iously, as  a  general  might  survey  an  army  before  battle.  Like  a 
general,  too,  when  he  sees  that  every  book  is  in  its  place,  and 
every  performer  is  ready,  he  gives  the  word  of  command,  not 
"charge,"  but '*  sound."* 

In  the  front  seat  below  and  almost  under  the  pulpit,  sits  old 
deacon  A.,  with  his  thin  grey  hair  brushed  back  from  his  forehead. 
He  is  deaf,  and  scarcely  with  his  ear-trumpet  can  hear  the  sermon; 
yet,  in  spile  of  his  deafness  and  in  spite  of  his  age,  no  hot  summer 
afternoon,  nor  bleak  winter  morning,  can  keep  the  old  man  from 
his  wonted  place.  Beside  him  is  his  wife,  his  partner  for  a  long 
life,  now  nearly  finished,  and,  as  they  hope,  for  a  longer  eternity, 
soon  to  begin.  She  finds  the  hymn  for  him  in  the  book ;  and 
though  his  sight  is  scarcely  better  than  his  hearing,  he  holds  the 
book  before  him  and  follows  the  singing.  For  lie  knows  every 
hymn  by  heart;  and  when  his  wife  has  told  him  the  first  line 
throughhis  car-trumpet,  he  can  join  the  choir  in  the  tune  and  the 
words ;  and  his  voice,  generally  tremulous,  is  firm  when  he  sings 
the  praises  of  his  Master.  Children  the  aged  pair  have  none  liv- 
ing. All  have  gone  before  and  arc  waiting  for  them  above. 
There  is  the  record  of  many  a  trial  upon  their  wrinkled  faces ;  but 
the  trials  of  earth  are  over  for  them  and  their  calm  and  mild 
countenances  seem  to  have  caught  a  welcoming  ray  from  heaven. 

There  at  the  right  is  'Squire  D.'s  pew,  where  in  his  cushioned 
arm-chair  he  learns  lessons  of  justice  every  Sjfcday  from  a  purer 
source  than  Coke  or  Blackstone.  He  watches  the  minister  with  a 
keen  eye,  as  if  he  were  an  opposing  counsel ;  and,  if  the  village 
gossip  be  true,  frequently  disputes  with  the  parson  in  the  evening 
the  doctrines  advanced  during  the  day.  His  profession  has  taught 
him  that  assertion  is  not  proof. 

And  so,  on  every  side,  are  familiar  faces  of  young  and  old  ;  and 
among  them  is  one — how  well  known,  how  dearly  beloved !  In 
that  pew,  with  the  yellow  cushions,  sits  a  mother  and  by  her  is  a 
little  boy,  her  son.  Time  has  interwoven  a  few  silver  threads  in 
her  hair,"  and  traced  a  few  wrinkles  on  her  face,  but  the  boy  loves 
every  wrinkle  and  every  grey  hair,  and  would  not  have  them 
changed.    The  boy  sits  on  a  bench  at  her  feet,  and  leans  his  head 
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sr  lap,  and  feels  her  soft  hand  rest  on  his  warm  forehead.  He 
never  hear  a  sermon  half  so  eloquent  as  is  the  pressure  of  that 
..  He  will  never  hear  music  half  so  sweet  as  the  tones  of  her 
j,  as  she  joins  with  that  congregation  in  some  old-fashioned 
Often,  from  long  didactic  sermons,  do  her  thoughts  wander 
ieir  dearest  earthly  object,  and  strive,  with  anxious  hope,  to 
trate  the  future,  and  follow  that  boy's  after  life.  And  now, 
the  rest  of  the  congregation,  the  mother  and  son  rise  in  prayer, 
still  her  loving  hand  rests  on  his  shoulder.   The  house  is  silent, 

ting  the  first  words  of  the  minister 

tfister,  dinner  is  ready." 

—  The  congregation  disappeared ;  and  there  stood  before  me 

taring  waiter  of  the  M tavern,  who  had  been  sent  to  call 

d  dinner.  The  mother  had  long  been  at  rest  in  her  grave,  and 
on  had  become  a  man,  and  was  standing  in  the  pulpit,  looking 
a  moistened  eye  at  the  pew  where  he  sat  in  his  boyhood. 


THE  GRAVE. 

BT  8.  W.   PZRRY. 

Tis  said  the  grave  is  dark,  and  all 

Is  calm  and  quiet  there  ; 
And  nothing  but  the  darkling  worm 

That  quietness  can  share. 

Tis  said  the  grave  is  cold,  and  ne'er 
Sweet  flowerets  deck  the  ground, 

And  nought  but  sullen  cypress  waves 
That  dreary  spot  around. 

Tet  why  should  we  so  dread  the  grave, 
And  shrink  with  trembling  fears? 

Or  why,  when  friends  within  are  laid, 
Bedew  it  with  our  tears  ? 

Released  from  all  life's  weary  cares, 

So  tranquilly  they  lie, 
As  if  they  fain  would  bid  us  know 

How  happy  'tis  to  die. 

Within  the  grave  no  tears  are  shed, 
No  sighs  disturb  the  breast, 

But  freed  from  evil  days  to  come, 
They  take  their  holy  rest. 

Though  from  our  view  forever  hid, 

The  forms  we  love  so  well, 
We  may  not  mourn  while  we  can  trust 

With  God  their  spirits  dwell. 
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PICTURES  OF  LIFE. 

Remote  from  the  stir  and  strife  of  the  crowded  city,  on  the 
banks  of  a  crystal  stream,  a  small  lad  was  one  day  seen  roaming 
about  at  leisure.  But  a  little  distance  from  him,  on  an  derated 
spot  of  ground,  stood  the  village  school  house,  where  the  sound  of 
boyish  sports  was  distinctly  heard. 

instead  of  joining  in  the  frolics  of  his  mates,  he  had  left  them 
to  indulge  in  a  solitary  ramble.  Whether  fatigue,  meditation  or 
indolence  was  the  object,  a  stranger  could  not  easily  have  deter- 
mined. The  spot  was  well  suited  for  either.  The  wide  branch- 
ing oaks  which  bordered  the  stream,  furnishing  a  pleasant  seclu- 
sion from  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  birds  mingling 
with  the  lulling  sound  of  the  water,  imparted  to  the  place  a  pe- 
culiar charm. 

Why  had  this  lad  come  here  by  himself?  Was  it  to  commune 
with  nature,  and  kindle  thought  within  from  what  be  saw  toithout  f 
And  was  he  soon  going  to  return  and  rehearse  to  his  companions 
the  result  of  Nature's  teachings  ?  No,  these  were  not  his  objects. 
He  had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  thought  and  reflection,  but 
was  thoughtless  and  regardless  of  all  attainments.     He  was  pre- 

Saring  to  play  truant  from  school,  and  to  accomplish  this  without 
etection  he  stole  slyly  away  from  his  schoolmates  just  before  the 
time  they  were  to  be  called  together  in  the  afternoon. 

To  him  the  school  house  was  a  prison,  and  he  managed  to  shun 
it  and  its  irksome  requirements,  as  often  as  possible.  His  father 
had  designed  him  for  a  profession,  but  his  natural  aversion  to 
study  and  his  utter  want  of  self-application,  were  considered  good 
reasons  for  abandoning  this  purpose.  He  was  sent  from  the  school 
to  the  counting  house,  where  having  served  one  year,  was  estab- 
lished in  business.  But  Indolence,  mother  of  misfortune,  had 
early  stamped  her  impress  upon  his  character,  and  was  now  fast 
robbing  him  of  his  investment?.  The  flute  and  viol,  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond,  occupied  the  hours  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  business.  Such  ill-timed  amusements,  together 
with  his  accustomed  idleness,  soon  reduced  him  so  low  in  circum- 
stances that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up  trade  and  resort  to  some 
other  business. 

We  next  find  him  settled  upon  a  farm,  happy  in  the  affections 
of  a  young  bride.  Farming  was  at  first  pleasant,  from  its  novelty. 
But  this  was  soon  over,  and  he  was  again  desirous  of  a  change  of 
business.  Accordingly  the  farm  was  sold  and  its  avails  invested 
in  merchandize.  The  result  of  the  second  attempt  soon  proved 
him  to  be  no  better  fitted  for  trade  than  he  was  at  first,  nor  indeed 
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as  well,  for  his  habits  of  indolence  had  grown  upon  him  until  they 
quite  unfitted  him  for  successful  efforts  in  any  pursuit.  Mis  pro- 
perty now  being  wasted,  he  was  again  thrown  upon  the  charities 
of  his  parents,  who  had  already  nearly  exhausted  their  resources 
in  setting  him  up  in  business,  and  furnishing  him  from  time  to 
lime  with  supplies  during  his  misfortunes  in  trade. 

He  now  began  to  realize  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  for  poverty, 
with  its  haggard  train  of  evils,  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  What 
he  should  do  became  with  him  an  earnest  inquiry.  All  his  enter- 
prises had  hitherto  failed,  and  now  something  must  be  done.  He 
paused — he  reflected  on  the  past ;  the  waves  of  misfortune  lashed 
around  and  seemed  ready  to  close  over  him.  It  was  then  that  the 
spirit  within  awoke  and  nerved  him  to  action.  It  was  too  mighty 
to  be  crushed.  He  shook  off  the  dullness  which  like  an  incubus 
had  so  long  rested  upon  him.  Neglect  of  study  in  early  life  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  riper  years,  so  far  from  proving  a  damper  to 
future  exertions,  only  acted  as  a  spur  to  urge  him  forward.  Time 
lost  and  opportunities  neglected  he  might  have  deplored,  but  it  was 
with  the  present  he  had  to  do ;  that  was  his ;  and  from  his  past 
troubles,  he  had  learned  to  realize  its  true  value. 

He  henceforth  directed  his  energies  to  a  course  of  reading  with 
a  view  of  entering  the  legal  profession.  His  preparatory  studies 
were  necessarily  brief.  In  a  few  weeks  he  presented  himself  to 
a  board  of  examiners,  and  with  some  conditions  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

His  knowledge  of  the  law,  though  limited,  was  sufficient,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  guarantee  to  him  success.  Though 
his  life  hitherto  had  been  marked  by  a  series  of  failures,  he  never- 
theless entered  upon  his  professional  duties  boldly,  manifesting  a 
spirit  of  independence  of  thought  and  action.  He  weighed  well 
the  views  of  others  before  adopting  them  as  his  own.  He  com- 
muned with  his  own  deep  spirit,  and  found  within  what  many  seek 
from  without.  Nature  became  his  guide,  and  he  faithfully  obeyed 
her  instructions.  With  self  reliance  he  coupled  wisdom,  with  no- 
ble daring,  prudence.  He  was  now  fast  rising  in  his  profession, 
and  a  few  years  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  Large 
audiences  were  captivated  by  the  charm  of  his  matchless  eloquence. 
It  hardly  need  be  mentioned  how  great  a  change  came  over  his 
family.  It  was  as  far  removed  from  penury  and  perplexities  as 
his  present  course  of  action  differed  from  his  former.  Domestic 
happiness  returned.  Love  for  his  professional  duties  never  in  the 
least  diminished  the  charms  of  home.  It  was  there  that  he  found 
true  enjoyment,  the  highest  which  this  world  affords.  Together 
he  and  his  consort  had  been  whelmed  with  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment; together  they  were  now  happy,  surrounded  both  by  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

We  have  here  in  striking  contrast,  on  the  one  hand  the  results 
of  doll  inactivity,  and  on  the  other  of  resistless  energy— of  genius 
in  repoaef  and  of  genius  in  activity.    It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
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an  individual  journey  through  life  without  object  or  aim,  having 
his  intellectual  vision  clouded  with  ignorance.  But  it  is  uncom- 
mon to  see  such  a  person  stop  midway  in  his  course,  and  success* 
fully  stem  the  conflicting  waves  of  misfortune  and  neglect ;  to  see 
the  rude  image  starting,  as  it  were,  into  life,  and  intellect  flash 
from  the  eye,  that  polished  mirror  of  the  inner  being,  before  ob- 
scured and  imperfect. 

Every  thing  about  man  is  strange.  Few  know  the  strength  of 
that  immortal  energy,  that  divine  spark  of  genius  lodged  in  our 
natures  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Deity.  In  most  men  it  lies  dormant, 
deeply  bedded  beneath  the  incrustations  of  ignorance,  there  smoul- 
dering without  emitting  either  sensible  light  or  heat.  In  some  it 
sheds  a  mild  and  cheeiful  brightness,  illuming  their  own  path  in 
life,  and  serving  as  a  lamp  to  the  feet  of  others.  But  in  few,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  present  instance,  do  we  see  it  bursting  forth  with 
volcanic  force,  and  exhibting  a  brilliancy  dazzling  to  behold. 

But  this  is  the  ligitimate  fruit  of  that  activity  which  is  natural 
to  man.  Only  allow  it  to  exhibit  itself  constantly  and  in  a  right 
direction,  and  we  see  at  once  the  commanding  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture. It  is  then  that  the  weakest  powers  wax  strong,  and  the  hid- 
den energies  of  the  soul  manifest  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
surprise  the  passive  beholder.  Human  nature  is  so  prone  to  be 
inactive,  that  we  need  constant  goading  to  bring  the  powers  of 
mind  to  their  proper  degree  of  tension.  Few  men  know  what 
they  can  do,  either  mentally  or  physically,  until  they  set  them- 
selves at  work  in  earnest.  We  gaze  with  admiring  wonder  upon 
the  finished  workmanship  of  a  complicated  machine,  but  our  as- 
tonishment diminishes  in  proportion  as  we  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  rules  by  which  the  architect  was  governed  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  become  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  its  several 
parts,  in  forming  so  beautiful  a  structure.  So  also  we  are  apt  to 
be  surprised  at  the  dignified  talents  of  some  men,  and  imagine 
that  they  are  the  special  recipients  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  na- 
ture, and  endowed  with  talents  "  almost  divine ;"  whereas,  on  a 
nearer  view, — which  alone  can  be  obtained  by  a  corresponding 
process  of  cultivation  in  ourselves, — lo !  these  gods  become  men, 
and  their  giant  intellects  seem  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  we  rise. 

There  is  not  so  much  real  difference  in  the  original  endowments 
of  mind,  perhaps,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  talents  of  one  man  and  another,  lies  in  the  mode  of 
education.  The  buds  of  a  fruit  tree  bear  close  resemblance  to  each 
other  on  their  first  appearance,  but  those  which  grow  in  the  shade 
will  not  expand  and  blossom  with  the  same  luxuriance  and  beauty 
as  those  which  receive  the  sun's  genial  rays.  But  where  the  sun 
and  the  dew  fall  alike,  the  full  blossoms  resemble  one  another  as 
closely  as  the  green  buds.  Who  can  say,  with  certainty,  that  this 
analogy  does  not  hold  when  applied  to  man  ?  Different  degrees 
of  talent  among  men  are  often  less  striking  than  the  different 
powers  of  the  same  mind  manifested  under  different  circumstances. 
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It  is  frequently  the  case,  as  in  the  individual  under  consideration, 
that  a  person  may  live  to  mature  age  in  comparative  obscurity, 
and  all  at  once,  owing  to  a  change  of  condition,  rise  above  his 
fellows  and  secure  for  himself  the  title  of  a  genius.  Some  fortune 
or  it  may  be  the  reverse  of  fortune,  brings  a  man  out  and  shows 
to  the  world  a  real  genius,  where  and  when  we  might  least  have 
expected  it. 

The  term  genius  is  to  many  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
self-improvement.  They  imagine  it  to  be  some  remarkable  gift 
bestowed  upon  others,  of  which  they  are  deprived.  Consequently 
they  remain  inactive,  mourning  over  their  own  deficiencies,  and 
charging  them  upon  their  creator.  Such  men  remind  us  of  the 
peacock,  in  the  fable,  who  complained  bitterly  to  Juno,  her  mis- 
tress, that  sweetness  of  voice  had  been  denied  her,  whilst  the 
nightingale,  a  contemptible  bird,  sung  the  sweetest;  when  told 
that  the  same  gifts  are  not  bestowed  on  all,  she  no  doubt  began  to 
turn  her  attention  to  the  gaudy  display  of  colors  painted  upon  her 
feathers.  So  let  it  be  with  those  who  are  wont  to  despair  rather 
than  take  courage  when  they  sec  striking  exhibitions  of  talent  in 
others;  for  the  creator,  who  fashioned  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  endowed  it  with  capacities,  in  almost  every  instance,  above 
what  we  are  apt  to  sup|>ose.  Genius,  in  fact,  is  so  closely  allied 
to  the  terms  desire  and  lone,  that  we  fancy  we  should  not  be  de- 
parting  far  from  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning  by  substituting  either 
of  these  terms  in  its  place.  Show  me  a  man  who  bus  a  great  love 
or  desire  for  any  particular  branch  of  studw  and  I  will  show  you  a 
genius  in  that  branch.  This  desire  may  not  always  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  individual,  but  been  the  creature  of  cultivation 
or  strict  discipline,  and  yet  the  person,  from  his  great  acquire- 
ments, may  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  a  genius.  The  great 
Kepler,  if  we  mistake  not,  who  is  justly  styled  the  "  legislator  of 
the  skies,"  entered  upon  the  study  of  astronomy  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  but  the  love  he  acquired  for  the  study,  soon  made  him 
a  genius  capable  of  unfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  planets  are 
regulated  in  their  orbits.  The  commanding  talents  of  the  orator 
whose  imperfect  sketch  we  have  given  above,  might  have  been 
forever  obscured  had  not  circumstances  impelled  him  to  action. 
Action,  continuous,  energetic  action,  begets  in  man  love  for  the 
thing  pursued  or  studied,  and  love  begets  genius. 

Greatness  in  others  should  stimulate  us  to  put  forth  more  vigo- 
rous efforts  ourselves.  Though  we  may  not  arrive  at  similar  at- 
tainments, or  occupy  so  high  a  position  as  they  do,  yet  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  may  even  go  beyond  them.  It  is  to  emulate 
their  virtues,  to  rival  them  in  excellence,  that  we  should  study  the 
characters  of  great  men ;  not  simply  to  admire  their  attainments 
with  passive  emotions.  With  this  view  we  should  read  biographi- 
cal sketches,  and  keep  before  the  mind  the  highest  models,  as  the 
Romans  kept  before  their  eyes  the  images  of  their  renowned  an- 
cestors! to  stimulate  them  to  like  deeds. 
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In  this  way  will  many  leave  behind  them  a  name  that  shall  lire 
and  be  esteemed  like  his,  the  mere  outline  of  whose  life  we  traced 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  For  a  full  detail  of  which,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  it  as  portrayed  by  the  glowing  pen  of 
Wirt,  and  he  may  there,  notwithstanding  our  caution,  bow  and 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  genius — such  genius  as  glowed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  deathless  Patrick  Henry. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  CHAMOUNI,  JUNE,  1846. 

O !  not  in  those  lands  where  the  waving  magnolia 

Unfolds  to  the  sunlight  its  silver- lined  bloom. 
And  the  mild  summer-gales  are  unchangingly  breathing 

O'er  dingle  and  streamlet  their  richest  perfume  — 
Not  there,  though  yon  clouds  in  the  lakes  and  broad  rivers 

Are  mirror'd  in  clearness  so  tranquil  and  bright 
That  their  image  but  seems  like  a  heaven-sent  emblem 

Of  beauties  that  suffer  nor  dimness  nor  blight, 

Both  the  spirit  ascend  on  the  bright-gilded  pinions 

Of  faith  and  affection  toward  Him  whom  it  owns. 
Such  loveliness  falls  like  the  dreamy  -fiolian, 

That  lulls  to  repose  with  its  soft-swelling  tones. 
O !  give  me  the  mountains  !  the  sky-soaring  mountains ! 

The  thunder-rent  crag  and  the  forest  of  pine  ! 
Where  the  cataracts  gather  to  swell  their  grand  chorus 

Of  praise  to  the  name  of  their  Maker  divine. 

Now,  clothed  in  the  glorious  robes  of  the  morning,  , 

Comes  forth  the  great  sun,  like  the  high- priest  of  time, 
And  tall  flame-columns,  kindled  on  hill-top  and  glacier. 

Like  altar-fires  rise  in  this  temple  sublime. 
And  at  evening,  when  shadows  are  deepening  around  me, 

All  life  seems  to  pray — from  the  sky  to  the  sod— 
And  yon  high.,  solemn  clouds  bend  in  mute  adoration, 

As  worshippers  bow  in  the  courts  of  their  God ! 

How  the  heart  prayeth  with  them !    And  lo !  as  it  prayeth, 

The  doublings  and  sadness  of  life  all  dispel 
From  its  path,  like  yon  sun-stricken  mist  of  the  hill-side, 

'Mid  dew-damp  and  gloom  of  the  evening,  that  fell. 
How  the  heart  siogeth  with  them !    A  psalm  of  thanksgiving, 

One  long  Hallelujah  to  God  doth  arise 
And  the  great  mountains  seem  like  a  ladder  of  glory 

From  earth's  utter  dark  to  the  light  of  the  skies. 

We  will  praise  Thee,  O  Lord !  onr  almighty  defender  ! 

And  O !  when  these  mountains  in  terror  shall  fall 
From  their  deep-set  foundation  and  earth  be  comsmmed, 

May  thy  love  be  a  mountain  of  strength  to  as  all  I 
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A  CHAT  WITH  COUSIN  KATE. 

"  My  heart  is  sick !  my  heart  is  sick! 

And  sad  as  heart  can  be  ; 
It  pineth  for  the  forest  brook, 

And  for  the  forest  tree ; 
It  pineth  for  all  gladsome  things, 

That  hauut  the  wood-lands  tree."— Mothebweix. 

Do  you  ask  me,  Kate,  why  I  look  so  sad  this  bright  morning  T 
Ah !  cousin  mine,  I  am  thinking  of  those  grand  old  wood-lands  so 
many  weary  miles  away.  I  am  thinking  of  their  thousand  tints — 
of  that  glorious  flood  of  golden  light  which  bathes  them  now— -of 
that  blue  sky  which  bends  so  lovingly  above  them.  O,  the 
wood-lands  of  my  home !  Let  me  tell  you  of  an  autumn  day  amid 
their  pleasant  glades— a  nutting  ramble.  I  know  you  will  then  no 
longer  wonder  that  "  my  pausing  heart  loves  best  the  olden  time." 

How  the  fresh  breeze  rustles  in  our  old  home  trees,  this  glorious 
morning,  and  how  the  scarlet,  gold  and  purple  of  the  autumn 
woods,  is  painted  brightly  against  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky,  on  yon- 
der hillside.  We  are  first  to  go  to  a  farm  house,  miles  away  amid 
the  meadows.  So  come,  cherry  cheeked  Harry,  my  bright  eyed 
Louise,  and  our  gentle  Carrie,  find  your  places  in  our  dear  old 
roomy  carriage,  and  away,  away  over  the  hills  and  along  the  quiet 
roads,  sometimes  fringed  with  the  gorgeous  wood-lands,  and  again 
bordered  by  short  grass,  with  the  little  path  worn  by  the  road-side, 
and  the  tall  blackberry  hedges,  bending  over  the  rail  fence,  with 
here  and  there  a  great  bush  of  sweet-brier,  laden  with  its  brilliant 
scarlet  berries.  Ah!  here  is  the  gate  of  the  grass-grown  road 
which  leads  to  the  farm  house.  It  is  but  little  travelled,  but  duly 
once  a  week  the  sleek  horses  draw  the  old  brown  wagon  slowly 
through  the  meadows,  and  the  dwellers  here  go  reverently  up  to 
the  house  of  God  in  the  distant  village.  They  linger  awhile  in 
the  churchyard  beside  loved  graves,  for  Death  came  even  to  this 
■weet  solitude.  Years  ago  the  hoary-headed  old  father  entered 
into  his  rest ;  but  now  there  is  a  fresh  grave  beside  him,  and  we 
miss  another  sun-burned  brow  and  stalwart  form ; 

"  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke, 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield, 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke!11 

But  now  they  are  laid  cold — powerless — silent,  and  the  farm  is 
left  to  the  old  mother  and  her  daughters. 

We  are  in  sight,  now,  of  the  homestead — a  long,  low,  weather- 
stained  .building — its  roof  moss-grown,  and  the  waving  branches 
of  an  old  aUver-leaf  willow  sweeping  around  it.    The  green  mea- 
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dow  before  the  door,  spreads  gently  down  to  the  little  dancing 
brook,  and  there  is  the  brown  milk-house — the  stream  running 
through  it,  around  the  earthen  vessels  filled  with  rich  milk,  and 
great  rolls  of  yellow  butter.  Little  thickets  of  hazle  bushes  and 
wild  raspberries  are  dotted  all  over  the  meadow,  and,  in  June, 
there  hide  the  frail  blossoms  of  the  convallaria,  and  there  the 
spotted  berries  cluster  now.  And  in  the  spring  and  summer  days, 
there  are  thousands  of  blue  violets,  and  star-grass,  peeping  out 
from  the  meadow-sweet  by  the  water-side.  Upon  the  slope  above 
the  brook  lies  the  garden,  rich  in  flowers.  Worlds  of  hyacinths 
rise  in  that  sunny  spot,  even  amid  the  light  snow-wreaths  of 
March,  and  there  are  stores  of  the  rare  old  English  daffodil,  and 
many  quaint  herbs  mingled  with  great  bunches  of  waving  pinks 
and  scented  thyme.  There  below  the  meadow  is  a  vista  in  the 
woods,  and  see  what  a  glorious  landscape  is  spread  out  beneath 
the  bright  heavens !  The  blue  outlines  of  the  distant  hills  bound 
the  horizon,  and  nearer  amid  the  gay  woods  and  softened  valleys, 
shine  out  the  white  walls  of  happy  homes,  all  bathed  in  the  misty 
light  of  an  autumn  day. 

But  here  is  kind  Aunt  Anne  at  the  door,  with  her  smile  of  wel- 
come, and  we  pass  up  the  worm-eaten  stoop,  with  its  benches  on 
either  side,  where  the  family  gather  in  the  sweet  summer  twilight, 
through  the  wide  hall,  and  into  the  great  room,  with  its  black 
oaken  beams  overhead,  its  high-backed  wicker  chairs,  and  its  red 
cupboard  with  glass  doors  disclosing  a  store  of  gaily  colored  China, 
With  reverent  awe,  we  look  up  to  the  old  mother,  who  in  her 
ninetieth  autumn  is  here  patiently  awaiting  her  last  change.  She 
sits  beside  a  bright  fire  which  is  blazing  on  the  wide  hearth,  with 
her  snow-white  locks  parted  beneath  the  full  bordered  cap,  and  her 
shrivelled  hands  clasped  together.  Upon  a  little  old  fashioned 
stand  close  beside  her,  is  her  Bible  and  Hymn  book.  Her  dimmed 
eyes  often  look  upon  their  pages,  for  they  are  in  the  dear  language 
of  her  fatherland.  A  strange  language  is  it  to  us,  but  in  its  full  and 
sounding  accents  did  the  noble  Luther  speak  those  mighty  words, 
which  convulsed  the  nations  and  shook  to  its  foundations  the  proud 
seven-hilled  city — the  mistress  of  the  world ! 

How  kindly  do  they  welcome  us  here.  They  love  us  for  ku 
sake,  to  whose  voice  they  have  listened  for  so  many  years,  in  the 
village  church.  By  countless  memories,  both  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
is  he  endeared  to  them.  For  many  summers  and  winters  has  he 
broken  unto  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  mournfully  have  his  tones 
been  borne  on  the  hushed  air,  in  the  solemn  burial  of  their  dead ! 
How  do  they  treasure  up  our  childish  sayings,  and  our  pleasant 
sports,  at  each  visit  here.  O !  the  truth  of  these  warm,  simple- 
hearted  natures !  Do  you  wonder,  Kate,  that  I  am  sick  at  heart  of 
cold,  false  smiles,  and  freezing  courtesy? 

But  the  sun  is  high  in  heaven,  and  we  must  forth  to  the  woods. 
With  our  kind  guide,  we  tread  the  short  orchard  grass,  beneath 
the  tall  pear  trees  bending  with  golden  fruit,  and  the  boughs  laden 
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with  red-cheeked  apples.  We  climb  the  cross-rail  fence,  and  are 
in  the  woods.  How  the  withered  stalks  of  summer  flowers  rustle 
around  us.  How  the  dry  leaves  are  heaped  in  little  mounds, 
through  the  trees,  and  how  the  wind  sports  merrily  among  them. 
Here  and  there  a  white  or  blue  woodaster  lingers  still,  with  a  tuft 
of  fluted  fern.  The  "  bright-veined  moss,"  still  fresh  and  green, 
creeps  among  the  gnarled  roots  and  over  the  grey  stones,  and  there 
upon  the  slope,  just  out  of  the  shadow  of  that  old  beech,  a  single 
golden-rod  lifts  its  brilliant  spire.  How  have  the  fair  wild  flowers 
of  the  spring  and  summer  passed  away — but  there  is  no  time  now 
to  moralize,  for  Harry  is  assailing  a  tall  hickory,  and  the  nuts  are 
crashing  down,  their  brown  husks  falling  in  showers  around  them. 
Ah !  see  the  leaf-sprays  of  that  old  butternut  covering  the  ground. 
We  shall  find  scores  of  dusky-hued  nuts  there.  This  last  frost  has 
opened  well  the  chestnut  burs,  and  now  gaily  to  our  task. 

Ah !  Louise,  you  have  a  bloom  on  your  cheek  like  the  heart  of 
our  velvet  rose,  and  see  how  Carrie  glides,  a  very  woodsprite, 
among  the  trees !  What,  Harry,  is  your  basket  filled  already  ? 
But  I  see  the  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney,  and  hark !  the  horn. 
We  must  hasten  back. 

Dinner  over,  we  again*  place  ourselves  in  our  well-filled  car- 
riage, and  amid  kindly  farewells,  turn  homeward.  On  we  rattle 
merrily,  and  just  as  the  autumn  twilight  is  fading  into  darkness, 
we  see  the  gleaming  light  through  the  curtained  windows  of  our 
home,  and  we  are  soon  seated  around  the  open  fire,  telling  of  the 
adventures  of  the  day,  while  the  mild,  sweet  face  of  our  own  dear 
mother  beams  with  happiness  as  she  hears  of  her  children's 
pleasure. 


THE  ORATORY  OF  CHALMERS. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  with  precision  what  oratory  really  is.  We 
might  call  it  the  art  of  speech-making,  or  of  convincing  and  per- 
suading by  words ;  but  this  would  be  little  better  than  to  say  that 
oratory  is  oratory.  Demosthenes,  although  great  in  the  practice 
of  eloquence,  has  left  but  a  questionable  explanation  of  its  essence. 
Some  tell  us  that  he  affirmed  action  to  be  the  first,  second  and 
third  requisite  in  oratory;  others  that  by  action  he  meant  deliver)7. 
We  apprehend  that  the  Grecian  statesman  did  not  mean  to  give 
a  complete  definition  of  oratory  at  all ;  but  only  to  enforce,  with 
extraordinary  emphasis,  the  importance  of  appropriate  gesture  and 
elocution.  If  he  intended  more  than  this,  he  fell  into  the  manifest 
mistake  of  describing  an  actor  instead  of  an  orator.  It  is  true  that 
a  finished  delivery  will  set  off  a  speech  or  discourse  which  may 
exhibit  few  or  none  of  the  higher  properties  of  eloquence ;  and 
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therefore  delivery  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  ra^ch  care  with  him 
who  aims  at  oratorical  success.  Yet  elocution  and  restore  no 
more  const  it  ate  eloqaence  than  smooth  versification  constitutes 
poetry. 

Oratory  is  not  mere  accurate  and  convincing*  ratiocination ;  for 
then  Euclid's  Elements  would  be  the  most  eloquent  of  books,  and 
Cicero  would  hide  his  diminished  head  at  sigh:  of  Apolkmium. 
Neither  is  oratory  the  simple  power  of  stirring  the  passions;  for  a 
speech  that  proves  nothing  can  only  be  effectual  on  rare  occasions. 
Besides,  if  we  should  define  eloquence  to  be  the  faculty  of  exciting 
emotion,  we  should  not  come  a  whit  nearer  a  true  and  satisfactory 
account  of  its  nature.  The  question  would  still  remain  unsolved ; 
what  is  the  secret  of  that  power  ? 

Many  men  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  explaining  the 
essence  of  poetry.  What  is  poetry  ?  Wherein  does  it  differ  from 
harmonious  prose?  Especially  wherein  does  it  differ  from  elo- 
quence? Burke,  in  his  parliamentary  eulogium  on  Sheridan's 
speech  against  Warren  Hastings,  makes  a  distinction  between 
eloquence  and  poetry ;  ranking  the  latter  as  inferior  in  point  of 
merit  to  the  former.  We  do  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question  of 
inferiority  or  superiority  in  merit  or  rarity ;  but  we  recognize  the 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  two  gifts.  From  the  days  of  Juve- 
nal down  to  the  present  time,  the  hexameters  of  Marcus  Tnttras 
have  been  a  standing  literary  joke ;  and  we  doubt  whether  De- 
mosthenes could  have  amended  in  Greek  the  vain  doggerel, 

O  !  forlnnatam  natiim  me  Consulc  Rom&m  ! 

which  Dryden  has  absurdly  enough  rendered, 

Fortune  fore-tuned  the  dying  notes  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  thy  Consul  sole,  consoled  thy  doom. 

Wo  do  not  know  of  anv  great  orator  who  was  also  a  great  poet, 
or  who  even  manifested  the  power  of  becoming  so  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Muse.  History  records  no  such  name.  Milton  appears 
to  have  combined  both  the  faculties  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in 
greater  perfection  than  any  other  man.  Nevertheless  it  is  ques- 
tionable how  far  he  would  have  succeeded  in  the  actual  practice 
of  speech-making.  We  like  to  picture  to  ourselves  that  *  human 
face  divine,'  before  its  glorious  eyes  were  quenched,  glowing  with 
the  light  of  sublime  thought ;  and  that  voice,  which  "  voluntary 
moved  harmonious  numbers,"  giving  utterance  to  the  same  at  the 
altar  or  in  the  Senate ;  and  that  nobly  graceful  form  speaking, 
through  every  limb  and  motion,  in  harmony  with  some  high  theme. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pure  fancy  that  in  Milton's  case  this  pic- 
ture might  have  been  realised ;  and  that  along  with  triumph  in 
the  loftiest  oratory,  he  might  also  have  won  or  worn  the  epic  lau- 
rel. Yet  this  did  not  happen  in  fact;  so  that  we  are  yet  without 
an  authentic  instance  of  any  human  being  who  was  at  mica  a 
consummate  poet  and  a  consummate  orator.    Byron's  attempt  ia 
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the  House  of  Lords  was  a  failure ;  and  deservedly ;  for  it  was  rant 
and  mouthing  both  in  matter  and  delivery.  Canning's  poems  were 
but  occasional  verses.  Who  reads  the  tragedies  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Richard  Lalor  Shiel?  In  France  and  Germany, 
where  literature  is  encouraged  by  the  highest  honors  of  the  state, 
we  hear  not  of  any  great  bard  who  was  or  is  a  great  speaker. 
Macaulay's  oratorical  eminence  is  conceded ;  but  even  his  Roman 
lays,  although  as  Homeric  as  Scott's  border  ballads,  do  not  prove 
that  he  could  produce  an  .iEneid  or  even  a  M  arm  ion. 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  and  the  most  precise  definition  of 
poetry  is  that  it  is  "  the  union  of  the  possible  with  the  necessary." 
In  painting  we  may  have  two  portraits  of  the  same  person  which 
are  accurate  likenesses,  while  only  one  of  them  displays  the  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  in  the  artist.  In  the  one  we  can  trace  all  the 
features  of  the  original.  All  the  necessary  is  there ;  but  none  of 
the  possible ;  no  sublimation  of  the  mere  mortal  into  the  immortal ; 
no  penetration  of  the  inner  man,  no  irradiation  of  its  elements 
with  the  light  of  imagination,  and  no  appearance  on  the  painted 
countenance  of  aught  save  plain  matter  of  fact  existence.  In  the 
other  we  have  more  than  matter  of  fact.  Truth  —  the  whole 
truth — is  there;  yet  not  simply  the  truth  as  it  is,  but  likewise 
the  truth  as  it  ought  to  be  —  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  the  por- 
traiture of  the  body  as  it  shall  appear  when,  retaining  all  its  fea- 
tures, it  shall  notwithstanding  be  raised  "  a  glorious  body."  It  is 
thus  that  genius  anticipates  heaven.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  not 
merely  a  handsome  statue,  faultless  in  face  and  form.  It  is  a  di- 
vinity in  marble  —  the  Sun  in  human  limbs  —  an  embodiment  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  power,  which  we  almost  think  we  could  sepa- 
rate from  the  image,  as  if  they  were  hovering  around,  or  emanating 
from  it.  It  shews  all  the  necessary  in  member,  joint  and  linea- 
ment, and  all  the  possible  in  the  ideal  of  our  nature.  It  is  poetry 
in  stone. 

Poetry  is  not  the  incongruous  addition  of  perfection  to  imperfec- 
tion —  it  is  no  mixture  of  iron  with  miry  clay ;  but  the  etherialis- 
ing  of  things  that  be,  into  things  that  may  be,  while  yet  they  pre- 
serve then*  identity.     To  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell  the  Potter, 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  — 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
A  flower  and  nothing  more. 

It  presented  all  the  necessary  of  a  flower.  But  a  poetic  mind  would 
have  invested  it  with  poetry — sublimed  it  into  such  an  object  as 
it  would  have  appeared  to  Eve  in  paradise  or  to  an  angel  by  the 
river  of  life. 

Now  have  we  any  thing  like  this  process  in  oratory  ?  No  doubt 
we  have.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  from  common  talk  and 
pedestrian  prosy  description.  Still  oratory  is  not  poetry.  The 
tflff^m  element  is  differently  applied.  In  poetry  earth  is  raised 
u.  bjtp>i|aA:  in  oratory  heaven  is  Drought  down  to  earth.    In  the 
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former  it  is  as  if  man  assumed  the  tongue  of  an  angel ;  in  the  lat- 
ter it  is  as  if  an  angel  brought  his  bright  mind  and  glowing  speech 
to  bear  upon  things  terrestrial.  There  is  in  oratory  a  more  prac- 
tical exercise  of  genius  than  in  poetry — a  more  direct  appli- 
cation of  its  energy  to  everyday  matters.  Eloquence  resembles 
the  breeze  of  heaven  in  the  sail  of  a  majestic  vessel :  poetry  is 
like  the  shining  light  that  floats  around  all  objects  and  seems  to 
animate  them,  and  fills  the  sky  as  with  an  ether  of  life. 

But  after  all,  as  in  poetry  so  in  oratory,  we  must  be  contented 
perhaps  with  an  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  men  in  respect  to 
the  feeling  of  it.  We  know  it  when  it  comes  before  us,  if  we  are 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  apprehending  it;  and  to  those  who 
cannot  apprehend  it  on  simple  presentation,  no  definition  will  suf- 
fice to  render  it  palpable.  We  may  mention,  however,  certain 
qualities  of  eloquence  which  explanation  will  make  more  clear, 
and  which  may  be  so  far  acquired  by  care. 

And  first,  an  eloquant  man  is  natural.  His  manner,  his  tones, 
his  style,  his  argumentation,  his  feeling,  his  fancy,  are  all  the 
spontaneous  results  of  a  mind  fully  occupied  with  his  subject,  and 
with  nothing  else,  for  the  time  being.  A  manner  studied  and  ar- 
tificial, tones  that  arise  not  from  and  correspond  not  with  the  senti- 
ment he  utters,  a  style  that  attracts  attention  to  itself,  and  is  not 
the  transparent  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  reasoning  that  is  farfetch- 
ed and  fantastic,  pathos  that  ought  rather  to  be  called  bathos,  and 
fancy  that  only  deserves  the  name  of  conceit,  constitute  a  parody 
of  oratory  which  is  frequently  too  disgusting  *to  afford  food  for 
mirth. 

Secondly,  an  eloquent  man  is  natural  because  he  is  earnest. 
His  heart's  desire  is  to  communicate  with  the  mind  of  his  audi- 
tory, and  to  wield  it  for  some  cherished  purpose.  The  appropri- 
ateness of  every  element  in  his  discourse  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
his  present  earnestness  to  convince  and  persuade.  This  excludes 
false  rhetoric,  irrelevant  reasoning,  affected  intonation,  and  incon- 
gruous action.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  that  profound  knowledge 
of  our  nature  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  pre* 
scnts  to  us,  in  the  tale  of  Rob  Roy,  a  scene  intensely  interesting 
in  itself,  and  affording  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  power  of  earnest- 
ness in  rendering  even  a  very  insignificant  and  untntellectual  man 
eloquent.  An  exciseman,  by  name  Morris,  incurs  the  wrath  of 
Helen  Macgregor,  and  is  about  to  suffer  her  vengeance  by  being 
flung  from  a  rock  into  a  highland  lake.  At  first,  and  while  the 
hope  remains  to  him  that  she  may  relent,  his  cowardice  seals  his 
lips ;  but  as  the  catastrophe  approaches,  and  he  is  about  to  be 
bound  and  thrown  headlong,  he  suddenly  finds  utterance,  and 
pleads  with  the  power  of  a  terror  that,  after  stuning  his  soul  and 
paralyzing  his  tongue,  works  out  a  ressurrection  of  energy,  and 
fires  the  lips  of  the  dastard  with  burning  words,  and  tunes  his 
voice  into  tones  that  penetrate  and  subdue  the  heart.  If  men  who 
attempt  oratory  could  only  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  of  th 
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selves — if  they  were  really  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  their 
speech  alone — if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  the  single  aim 
of  stating  and  enforcing  the  verity  with  some  adequate  sense  of  its 
importance,  how  much  folly  would  be  avoided  by  speakers,  and 
how  much  pain  spared  on  the  part  of  pitying  or  disgusted  listeners. 
A  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  does  not  talk  for  talking's  sake,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  display;  and  even  in  the  retirement  of  the  study, 
he  who  writes  best  is  he  who  writes  with  the  single  purpose  of 
presenting  truth  in  its  own  naked  symmetry  and  glory.  A  man 
thoroughly  in  earnest  is  never  chargeable  with  either  rhetorical 
conceits,  or  figures  lugged  in,  or  the  nauseous  ventriloquism  of  a 
clergyman's  Sunday  voice.  A  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  says 
what  he  has  to  say  and  is  content ;  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  believed 
that  what  he  says  is  true  and  to  tlie  point.  If  all  speakers  were 
earnest,  none  would  be  ineloquent. 

In  the  third  place,  there  cannot  be  true  eloquence  without  solid 
thought.  Eloquence  is  not  pretty  sentences,  and  ornate  diction ; 
neither  is  it,  as  some  suppose,  the  power  of  anccdotical  description, 
whether  picturesque,  pathetic  or  ludicrous.  But  it  is  thought  and 
demonstration,  clothed  with  sentiment,  and  instinct  with  the  fervor 
of  a  truth-worshiper.  A  discourse  that  proves  nothing  may  be 
graceful  and  affecting;  but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
oratory ;  and  even  its  power  to  move  depends  on  its  being  an  ex- 
position of  things  that  have  been  previously  established.  Decla- 
mation that  has  no  substratum  of  substantial  mind-work,  is  mere 
literary  syllabub,'  frothy,  windy,  and,  in  large  doses,  sickening. 
Oratory  is  impassioned  argument. 

But  we  must  leave  off  this  general  speculation  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  eloquence,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
oratory  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  the  title  of  our  article  indicates  that 
this  is  our  special  task.  In  pointing  out  the  characteristics  of  his 
eloquence,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  by  example  how  the  three 
qualities  of  naturalness,  earnestness,  and  impassioned  argumenta- 
tion, will  overcome  many  defects,  which,  without  these  qualities, 
would  have  been  laughable  or  displeasing.  For  while  no  man 
ever  excelled  the  Scottish  preacher  in  the  overwhelming  efficacy 
of  his  displays,  no  man,  with  an  orator's  reputation,  was  ever  more 
careless  of  many  of  the  adjuncts  of  oratory,  or  cumbered  the  free 
course  of  his  conceptions  by  a  more  artificial  style,  than  Dr.  Chal- 
mers did.  He  was  great  in  spite  of  these  peculiarities ;  and  per- 
haps ultimately  they  came  to  possess  a  certain  charm  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  man. 

Like  all  great  men,  Chalmers  was  a  lover  of  knowledge ;  but 
there  were  certain  ideas  which  he  grasped  to  his  heart  with  the 
ardor  of  a  peculiar  and  enthusiastic  affection.  Most  philosophers 
have  .a  favorite  walk  of  investigation;  and  to  that,  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, their  thoughts  are  turned.  They  explore  it  not  only  in  its 
great  features,  but  even  in  its  most  minute.  The  geologist  is  at 
home  in  every  recess  of  geological  research,  and  the  astronomer 
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strives  to  roaster  even  the  most  insignificant  disturbing  forces  at 
essential  parts  of  his  sublime  speculations.     But  Chalmers  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  any  one  science ;  we 
'  would  not  except  even  moral  philosophy  and  theology*     As  a 
moral  philosopher  he  was  by  no  means  enual  to  Dugald  Stuart  or 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown.     As  a  systematic  divine,  he  was  considerably 
less  accomplished  than  Turretine,  or  Edwards,  or  even  than  Prin- 
cipal Hill.     It  is  not  meant  that  his  capacity  for  these  sciences  was 
inferior  to  that  of  these  distinguished  men.     We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  really  superior.     But  Chalmers*  mind  was  a  very  pe- 
culiar one.     Although  his  imagination  was  so  powerful  that  it 
occasionally  led  him  into  visionary  schemes,  and  was  deemed  by 
many  to  unfit  him  for  the  more  severe  and  logical  investigations 
of  accurate  science,  especially  of  the  metaphysical  kind,  his  specu- 
lations were  all  eminently  practical ;  that  is,  they  were  all  intend- 
ed by  him  to  operate  directly  towards  the  benefit  of  mankind.     He 
loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  could  admire  the  beauty  of  a 
theorem  with  as  much  ardor  as  a  lover  of  statuary  admires  the  pro- 
ductions of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova,  Marochetti  and  Chan  trey. 
Yet  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  study  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued for  one's  own  pleasure.     He  studied  for  the  advantage  of 
the  human  race.     This  was  his  whole  aim  ;  and  whether  his  sub- 
ject was  metaphysics  or  mathematics,  political  economy  or  divinity, 
he  was  not  contented  with  the  mere  enjoyment  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  intellect,  but  his  chief  delight 
was  to  apply  the  researches  of  philosophy  to  the  well  being  of  the 
world.     All  his  knowledge  was  gathered  that  he  might  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  bring  back  into  harmony  and  happi- 
ness the  constitution  of  things  as  it  was  originally  formed  by  the 
Creator.     This  explains  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  acquire- 
ments.    He  sought  no  more  information  upon  any  subject  than 
was  necessary  for  this  high  purpose ;  but  he  did  seek  so  much 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.     The  same  has  been 
the  case  with  many  other  illustrious  individuals  whose  forte  has 
been  oratory.     Lord  Brougham  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  point. 
Without  a  minutely  profound  acquaintance  with  science,  he  is  so 
far  a  living  encyclopedia  that  he  can  draw  felicitous  illustrations 
from  many  quarters,  and  his  mind  is  so  completely  imbued  with 
the  philosophic  spirit  of  science,  that  his  speeches  are  truly  impas- 
sioned demonstrations.     He  too  is  at  once  a  speculative  and  a 
practical  man.     His  researches  are  conducted  oratorically ;  that  is, 
only  to  such  an  extent  as  an  orator  requires  to  go  for  the  composi- 
tion of  a  great  speech,  and  a  statesman  for  high  mental  training. 
A  minute  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  one  thine,  and  a  mathe- 
matical spirit  is  another.     An  expert  application  of  the  Calculus, 
or  an  acute  perception  of  geometrical  relations,  is  different  from 
that  mathematical  metaphysiquu  which  is  the  very  soul  of  all  rea- 
soning, and  which  takes  every  effort  of  a  great  orator  out  of  the 
category  of  mere  declamation.     The  enviable  and  effective  power 
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does  not  depend  upon  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  science  as 
was  evinced  by  Newton  and  Laplace.  Perhaps  the  very  depth 
and  particularity  of  their  knowledge  on  one  subject,  unfitted  these 
philosophers  for  the  exercise  of  oratory ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
had  they  employed  their  gift  of  vivid  demonstration  in  the  senate 
or  the  pulpi^  they  would  in  all  probability  have  rivalled  Brougham 
and  Chalmers  as  public  speakers. 

Not  to   dwell  on  these   distinctions,   however,  we  have  said 
enough,  we  hope,  to  explain  our  meaning.     Chalmers  courted  not 
prettiness,  but  power.     His  marvellous  faculty  of  illustration,  and 
nis  towering  fancy,  were  never  exercised  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
Whatever  he  said,  he  must  prove  something.     His  mind  would  not 
permit  him  to  talk  without  arguing — to  discourse  without  demon- 
strating.    Hence  he  is  never  vapid.     Amid  the  brightest  blaze  of 
his  imagery,  we  descern  a  substantial  and  symmetrical  form.     His 
discourses  may  be  likened  to  structures — sometimes,  indeed,  not 
of  any  regular  order  of  architecture — but  always  fine,  and  always 
useful  in  their  every  part.     You  cannot  discern  a  column  or  but- 
tress placed  for  mere  embellishment.     Sculptured  it  may  be  even 
to  a   profusion  of  richness ;  yet  it  is  always  introduced  for  real 
support.     Any  thing  that  is  appended  simply  for  show  is,  in  oratory, 
as  well  as  in  architecture,  a  defect.     It  matters  not  how  beautiful 
it  may  be  in  itself,  if,  in  its  actual  position,  it  is  useless.     Imagery 
that  conceals  rather  than  sets  off  the  truth,  is  no  better  than  bright 
rags — purpurei  panni.     Now  Chalmers's  demonstrative  propensity 
guards  him  almost  always  against  this  abuse ;   and  this  is  the 
grand  secret  of  his  eloquence.     Its  strength  is  equally  remarkable 
with  its  gorgeousness.     His  very  descriptions  ana  similes  are  argu- 
ments.    In  one  of  his  astronomical  discourses  he  refutes  the  infidel 
objection  to  divine  revelation  which  is  based  on  the  insignificance 
of  our  planet  when  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  universe;  and 
in  doing  so  he  charms  and  melts  us  with  the  description  of  a  mari- 
ner in  a  tempest,  and  afterwards  amid  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  some  savage  isle.     But  when  we  find  that,  in  the  end  of  the 
passage,  he  introduces  the  thought  that  the  distresses  of  this  wan* 
derer  absorb  the  soul  of  his  parent,  as  sli     listens  to  the  howling  of 
the  storm,  and  forgets  all  her  children  •  \  ept  him,  because  they 
are  safe  at  home,  while  he  is  far  away  ^"d  m  peril,  we  perceive 
that  the  whole  is  only  a  picturesque  argument  to  account  for  the 
yearning  of  the  Great  Parent  over  that  province  of  his  dominions 
which  had  gone  astray,  while  the  rest  remained  true  to  their  alle- 
giance.    The  same  may  be  said  of  his  description  of  the  fox-hunt 
in  his  sermon  on  cruelty  to  animals.     That  brilliantly  poetic  scene 
is  not  painted  for  men?  effect;  neither  is  it  presented  for  the  sake 
of  welding  to  its  termination  certain  common-place  reflections  on 
the  barbarity  of  human  sports.     This  is  what  a  declaimer  would 
have  done.     But  in  Chalmers *o  mouth  it  is  a  step  in  a  close  and 
ingenious  demonstration  on  the  philosophical  question  of  abstract 
cruelty.     It  is  truly  a  useful  pillar  in  the  edifice  he  has  been  rear* 

on 
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ing.  Scores  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  collected  from 
the  Doctor's  writings.  Indeed  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  mere  flourish  in  his  whole  works.  It  is  in  this  that  his  great 
strength  lieth ;  and  here  he  reads  a  noble  lesson  to  all  who  would 
be  really  eloquent. 

The  truth  is  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  the  main  natural  and  correct. 
His  glowing  love  for  his  brethren  of  the  species,  and  his  heart's 
desire  that  they  should  be  good  and  happy,  both  here  and  hereaf- 
ter, were  so  strong  and  overmastering  as  to  divest  him  of  all  or 
nearly  all  exhibition  of  himself,  and  of  the  affectation  of  what  some 
men  call  tine  writing.  Writing  was  in  his  practice  only  fine  in  so 
far  as  it  was  appropriate  and  forcible — in  so  far  as  it  established 
and  enforced  his  doctrines.  He  had  no  nonsense  about  him. 
However  singular  it  may  seem  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  no- 
torious for  amplification,  wo  venture  to  assert  that  no  sermons  were 
ever  written  which  could  less  easily  bear  the  omission  of  a  single 
sentence  than  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  We  remember  con- 
versing with  a  minister  who  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons and  committing  them  to  memory.  He  was  noted  for  his  fa- 
cility in  getting  his  discourses  by  heart.  We  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain how  he  managed  the  matter  so  easily.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  very  particular;  that  if  in  a  paragraph  of  ten  sentences, 
for  example,  he  recollected  eight,  the  omission  of  the  other  two 
did  not  make  much  difference ;  it  was  not,  in  fact,  observed.  We 
could  not  help  thinking  what  kind  of  logic  the  reverend  gentleman 
practiced,  seeing  that  it  could  stand  such  mutilation. 

It  was  this  combination,  therefore,  of  intense  earnestness  and 
vivid  demonstration,  with  a  fervid  and  lofty  imagination  in  Chal- 
mers, that  rendered  his  eloquence  so  effective,  and  that  caused  his 
discourses  to  read  so  well  in  private.  Aided  greatly  in  their  force 
by  his  own  eminently  energetic  delivery,  they  are  nevertheless 
not  of  that  kind  which,  when  perused  in  the  closet,  make  us  won- 
der wherein  their  charm  consisted  when  pronounced.  They  can 
be  looked  at  closely  without  a  diminution  of  their  excellence; 
nay,  the  more  they  are  pondered  the  more  excellent  do  they  ap- 
pear. And  this  is  the  point  of  distinction  between  declamation 
and  true  eloquence. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  oratory  was  effective  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  style  and  delivery,  and  partly  in  spite  of  these.  His  style  was 
formed  upon  that  of  the  old  puritan  and  presbyterian  divirres;  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  very  much  his  own.  Their  phrases  and 
idioms  he  adopted — and  he  loved  them  because  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  of  the  Bible — but 
the  structure  of  his  periods  was  entirely  different  from  theirs.  It 
was  not  conversational,  neither  did  it  bear  the  marks  of  being  ea- 
sily executed.  The  truth  is  that  composition  as  well  as  thinking, 
in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  was  a  laborious  matter,  and  in  both  he 
appears  to  have  had  an  utter  aversion  to  common  place  or  to  any 
thing  resembling  common  place.    Hence  his  very  limited  extern- 
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poraneous  power.     Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  thought  in  the  same  style 
with  other  men,  and  then  translated  the  ideas  thus  embodied,  into 
his  well  known  sonorous  and  mechanical  rythm.     Instances  of  this 
double  process  are  on  record — instances  in  which  the  great  essay- 
ist first  expressed  himself  in  ordinary  terms,  and  then  clothed  the 
sentiment  in  its  new  and  characteristic  dress.     It  was  even  so  with 
Chalmers.    His  written,  and  much  of  his  spoken  language,  was 
translated  from  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  thought  into  his  own  pe- 
culiar style.     But  in  this  style  there  arc  a  force,  and  a  majesty, 
and  a  grand  music  which  in  themselves    possess  a  fascination. 
Both  auditor  and  reader  are  carried  along  by  its  very  ponderosity, 
and  the  roll  of  its  oriental  and  barbaric  melody.     And  so  sub- 
limely energetic  was  the  man,  that  the  language  employed,  so  far 
from  offending  by  its  singularity,  seemed  the  very  instrument  that 
was  fitted  for  the  orator's  grasp.     The  energy  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
delivery  is  inconceivable  by  any  one  who  never  heard  him.    In 
the  impetuosity  and  power  of  his  utterance,  in  the  greatness  of  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  in  the  splendid  appropriateness  of  his 
illustrations,  and  in  the  majesty  of  his  appeals,  the  awkwardness 
of  a  very  uncouth  gesticulation,  and  a  strikingly  provincial  pronun- 
ciation were  entirely  forgotten.     His  figure  and  motions  were  any 
thing  but  graceful ;  but  you  saw  that  all  his  motions  were  natural. 
His  voice  was  not  musical,  and  wc  believe  he  never  took  a  lesson 
in  elocutionary  inflexion,  but  his  tones  and  modulations  were  the 
spontaneous  exponents  of  genuine  feeling;  and  when  he  rose  into 
some  of  his  loftiest  soarings,  his  organs  gave  forth  a  solemn  and 
rapturous  sound,  like  what  we  can  imagine  to  be  the  voice  of  an 
angel  sent  on  some  embassage  of  mingled  entreaty,  expostulation 
and  threatening.     It  was  then  that  he   held  hi.s  audience  spell- 
bound.    It  was  not  pathos,  it  was  not  sarcasm,  it  was  not  ornate 
description.     There  might  be  occasionally  the  presence  of  all  these. 
But  it  was  sublimity,  loftiness,  celestial  grandeur.     If  you  wept, 
your  tears  were  tears  rather  of  ecstasy  than  of  sorrow ;    if   you 
trembled,  it  was  as  one  would  tremble  were  the  eternal  world  dis- 
closed to  him ;  if  you  rejoiced,  it  was  joy  unspeakable ;  and  the 
whole  effect  was    heightened   by  the  certainty,  founded  on  the 
preacher's  scrupulous  habit  of  arguing,  that  you  were  not  led  cap- 
live  by  mere   impulse,   but  that  your  emotion  was  the   legitimate 
consequence  of  the  vivid  apprehension  of  truth. 

We  have  not  entered  on  many  points  of  distinction  in  the  oratory 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Other  periodicals  have  anticipated  us  in  this 
matter.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  or  two  of  its  peculiar  excellencies;  and  the  careful  notice  of 
which  would  be  .of  advantage  to  the  American  people.  We  are 
too  apt  to  substitute  declamation  and  moving  anecdote  for  elo- 
quence. And  we  often  evince  a  distressing  impatience  of  close 
and  substantial  demonstration.  We  frequently  would  dismiss  our 
reason  into  the  back  ground,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  intoxication  of 
excited  feeling.    This  is  mental  dissipation — rhetorical  intempe- 
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ranee — and  we  should  have  no  objection  to  join  a  society  in  order 
to  put  it  down.  The  enjoyment  of  a  lofty  argument,  close  and 
cogent  throughout,  while  also  impassioned  in  its  style  and  bright 
in  its  illustration,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  pleasure  which  the  world 
affords ;  and  when  we  cannot  get  such  argument  we  would  much 
prefer  the  argument  without  the  splendor,  to  the  most  shewy  glit- 
ter and  the  prettiest  description  without  the  argument. 


«  ••»»■ 


THE  JEWS. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  have  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  what 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Jews  in  days  of  old,  he  must  visit  the 
East.  The  Jews  of  the  United  States,  of  England,  of  France,  of 
Germany  and  Holland,  dress  as  do  other  people.  There  is  nothing 
distinctive  about  them  save  in  their  physiognomy.  Nor  is  this  al- 
ways the  case,  although  it  is  very  generally.  I  have  known  Jews 
whom  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  discover  to  be  such  by 
any  feature  of  their  countenances. 

But  in  the  East,  the  children  of  Abraham  are  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  Poland,  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary, where  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  they  have  nevertheless  a 
dirty,  dingy  look,  which  is  not  agreeable — a  sort  of  half  oriental- 
ism, which,  like  all  other  hybrids,  is  repulsive.  But  the  Jew  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant  is  another  sort  of 
being.  The  belter  classes  are  clad  in  a  very  picturesque  and  stri- 
king manner.  They  are  a  cleanly,  pleasant  people.  Their  pale 
faces,  generally  slender  forms,  compact  and  wirey  limbs,  dark  eyes, 
olive  complexion,  black  and  often  curly  hair,  their  aquiline  and 
thick  noses,  etc.,  are  very  unmistakable  indications  of  their  origin. 
Their  flowing  dress — wide  pantaloons  or  small  clothes,  loose  blue 
or  white  over-robe,  wii'i  a  broad  sash  or  girdle  around  the  waist, 
their  sandals  or  light  loo'.s,  and  their  white  turban-like  head-dress- 
es— all  mark  them  out  :i>  Jews. 

When  I  was  coining  from  Constantinople  to  Trieste  in  an  Aus- 
trian steamer,  last  December,  we  had  several  Jews  on  board. 
Among  them  was  an  old  merchant  of  Damascus,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  men  I  have  ever  fallen  in  with  in  the  East. 
He  was  near  eighty  years  of  age,  very  richly  dressed,  and  of  most 
agreeable  and  even  princely  manners.  He  spoke  Italian  fluently, 
as  well  as  Turkish,  Arabic  atid  Hebrew.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  property,  and  his  air  and  general  intelligence  demonstrated  that 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world— of  the  Eastern  world — for 
as  to  our  Western  hemisphere,  he  knew  comparatively  bnt 
little  of  "h.  He  was,  however,  better  informed  than  one  of  his  na- 
tion, a  venerable  old  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  I  saw  at  War* 
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saw  in  the  year  1837,  and  who,  when  he  learned  that  I  had  come 
from  America,  and  that  that  country  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  gravely  asked  me  how  I  had  gotten  up  from  that  other,  and 
as  he  supposed  lower  side  of  the  world — whether  I  had  come  up 
through  a  hole  in  the  middle,  or  had  climbed  over  the  edge,  and  if 
I  had  not  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  the  ascent,  etc.     The  Da- 
mascus Jew  was  better  informed  in  this  respect  than  he  of  War- 
saw, but  still  his  knowledge  of  America  was  quite  limited.     One 
thing,  however,  he  knew — the  existence  of  religious  liberty  in  these 
United  States — where  the  Jews  (some  fifty  thousands,   and  their 
number  is  constantly  increasing)  enjoy — save  in   North  Carolina 
and  New  Hampshire,  which  are,  in  this  respect,  par  i^nobible 
fratrum — all  the  rights,  civil,  religious  and  political,  which  other 
men  possess.     Often  did  he  speak  about  our  glorious  country,  as 
every  American,  who  deserves  the  name,  delights  to  hear.    He 
knew  of  that  noble  lette*  which  Mr.  Webster  wrote,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damascus. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  picturesque  dress,  the  accomplished 
manners,  the  noble  carriage  and  air,  and  the  fine  face  of  this  in- 
teresting old  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  Father  Abraham  him- 
self was  a  finer  looking  or  more  dignified  personage.  b. 


DESPONDENCY. 

Oh  Life !  a  sad  and  cheerless  scene  art  thou  to  me, 
And  slow  and  solitary  moves  each  gloomy  hour ; 

Drear  is  the  landscape,  no  brightening  tints  I  see, 

But  own  with  sinking  heart  Despondency's  dark  power. 

Fair  Kygeia  flies  my  steps,  she  turns  to  me  no  more, 
And  Hope,  which  in  my  youth  a  beam  of  brilliance  shed, 

Is  gone — the  mental  page,  so  soothing  oft  before, 
Alas!  no  longer  soothes,  its  magic  charm  is  fled. 

I  weep  o'er  withered  hopes  which  only  bloomed  to  die, 
And  Memory,  as  I  backward  trace  the  joys  I  knew, 

Adds  yet  a  deeper  pang  as  with  a  pensive  eye, 
She  sadly  points  to  bliss  which,  ah !  too  quickly  flew. 

But  be  bushed  these  murmurs — He  who  wounds  the  heart, 
My  Father— He  who  never  deals  a  needless  blow, 

Oh!  yet  may  stay  His  hand  and  heal  each  bitter  smart, 
Or  soon  within  the  grave  will  hide  my  ev'ry  woe. 

t.  w.  F. 
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A  SPRING  EMBOWERED  IN  TREE8. 

BY  A.  F.  OLMSTED. 

The  spring !  the  spring !  the  playful  spring, 
That  bubbles  through  the  grass. 

From  rock  to  rock  its  echoes  ring. 
Gladdening  all  who  pass. 

The  sparkling  spring!  the  sparkling  spring ! 

Thither  will  I  rove ; 
Thither  when  the  heat  shall  bring 

A  joy  beneath  its  grove. 

And  there  I'll  pluck  the  elder  blows, 

And  sip  the  gelid  wave ; 
And  there  I'll  lift  the  blooming  rose 

Up  from  its  watery  grave. 

And  there  I'll  watch  the  merry  brook 
Meandering  through  the  bower, 

And  there  I'll  cast  a  lingering  look 
In  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

When  the  summer  blazes  wide, 

And  pours  its  fervid  heat, 
111  linger  by  thy  glassy  tide, 

And  taste  thy  cool  retreat. 

When  winter  sheds  its  snow, 

Investing  nature  round, 
Often  to  thy  fount  I'll  go, 

Still  bubbling  through  the  ground- 
Even  when  the  melting  flood 

Shall  fill  thy  channel  wide, 
And  wake  thy  lonely  solitude 

With  the  torrent's  roaring  tide. 

Bound  along  thou  playful  spring, 
And  ripple  through  the  grass, 

From  rock  to  rock  in  echoes  ring, 
And  through  yon  narrow  pass. 

Sparkle,  sparkle,  merry  spring, 
Laughing  through  the  cavern  ring, 

While  upon  thy  bosom  bright, 
Elder  blossoms  spangle  white. 
Jfaf  Htwtft,  Conn.,  1847. 
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DESULTORY  THOUGHTS  UPON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

In  glancing  over  the  field  of  literature,  my  thoughts  in  their 
roving,  have  found  rest  for  a  moment  upon  the  great  names  of 
suffering  genius  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  enrich  it. 
There  was  Dante,  the  inimitable  poet  of  his  day,  whose  genius 
sparkles  in  his  verse  like  gems  of  superb  brilliancy,  obliged  to 
wield  his  pen  in  exile ;  Galileo,  whose  masterly  spirit  rose  to  the 
skies  to  reveal  new  truths  to  man,  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  tor- 
tured by  the  inquisition;  Johnson,  shrinking  away  to  his  garret 
for  shelter — and  even  this  almost  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
his  poverty ;  Bacon,  the  profound  philosopher,  the  author  of  the 
Organ  urn,  refused  even  a  cup  of  beer,  and  that  too  before  the  great 
temperance  movement;  Cowley,  running  mad  from  the  want  of 
proper  attention ;  and  a  host  of  others  whose  writings  adorn  the 
literature  of  their  age,  sacrificing  themselves  to  the  spur  of  imme- 
diate want.  What  a  picture  of  suffering  genius  !  The  mind  may 
contemplate  it,  but  the  pen  cannot  portray  it  in  its  highest  colors. 
Happily,  for  those  who  would  now  jdin  the  republic  of  letters,  the 
world  is  awake  to  the  progressive  march  of  intellect,  and  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  learning  can  now  meet  a  better 
reward.  We  can  mourn  over  the  fate  of  the  great  pioneers,  who 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and  be  filled  with  grateful  sym- 
pathy at  their  re  me  rqb  ranee.  We  can  treasure  up  their  memories, 
and  thus  be  quickened  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  those  who  are 
leading  the  way  through  untrodden  fields  of  knowledge.  We  can 
learn  from  their  calamities  to  shut  our  eyes  to  prejudice  that  would 
lead  us  to  withhold  our  chanty  and  aid  from  those  who  are,  at  the 
present  age,  bringing  out  new  wonders  and  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Neglect  of  talent  in  times  past  has  been  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  communities.  The  world  never  appreciated 
profound  talent,  until  it  found  itself  advanced,  civilized  and  ener- 
gized by  the  accumulated  strokes  of  genius.  Since  art  and  sci- 
ence were  wedded  to  each  other,  the  ignoramus  is  compelled  to 
respect  talent;  to  aspire  to  it;  to  obtain  it.  Build  a  rail  road 
through  a  country  of  savages;  put  upon  it  the  steam  car  to  dash 
along  with  its  tremendous  roar,  and  you  will  civilize  that  commu- 
nity. The  very  first  appearance  of  the  engine  will  induce  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  from  the  wonder  it  produces; 
and  this  is  the  first  step  toward  improvement. 

What  more  effectual  means  could  be  devised  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  our  western  tracts  of 
country,  than  the  noble  project  of  Whitney?  Aside  from  all 
the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
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of  a  rail  road  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  we 
should  see  the  rays  of  truth  and  intelligence  which  illumine  our 
eastern  sky,  darting  down  the  extreme  west.  Even  if  it  should  be 
necessary  Tor  government  to  grant  sixty  miles  width  of  territory, 
on  each  side  of  the  line  of  road,  to  pay  for  its  construction,  it  better 
be  granted  than  to  have  this  noble  project  linger  till  another  gene- 
ration passes ;  for  thi<  broad  belt  will  become  a  zone  of  light,  ra- 
diating in  all  directions,  and  illuminating  a  thousand  darkened 
minds. 

There  cannot  be  too  many  projects  afoot,  of  a  like  nature,  which 
shall  redound  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  toward  the  high- 
est pitch  of  intelligence.  We  hail  this  enterprise,  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, as  an  omen  of  good  to  man,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  it  un- 
der full  headway  towards  its  consummation. 

Progressive  improvement  in  everything  which  relates  to  the 
well  being  of  man  is  the  grand  characteristic  which  should  distin- 
guish a  free  governed  people  like  ourselves.  Every  man  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  blessings  of  our  genial  institutions  should  help  to 
elevate  them;  to  dignify  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  ele- 
vating and  dignifying  himself,  by  refinement  and  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

It  is  this  alone  which  can  render  a  people  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves. Kings  hold  sway  over  their  subjects  either  from  actual  or 
supposed  preeminence.  Their  subjects  consequently  yield  obedi- 
ence more  from  compulsion  than  willingness.  They  obey  because 
they  feel  that  they  must — not  because  they  love  obedience. 

Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  live  under  a  republican  go- 
vernment. Rulers  and  the  ruled  stand  in  quite  different  relations 
to  each  other.  Their  mutual  respect  and  confidence  should  be  mani- 
fest ;  those  in  power  should  govern  from  love,  and  those  under  them 
obey  from  the  same  motive  or  feeling ;  the  one  should  exercise  au- 
thority as  not  abusing  it ;  the  other,  have  respect  for  that  authority  in 
submitting  to  it  for  the  general  good.  Intelligence,  the  only  safe 
basis  of  this  system,  must  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  the  bounds 
of  such  government  extends ;  or  else  dissatisfactions,  riots  and 
mobs  will  become  prevalent.  This  must  be  an  enlivened  and 
progressive  intelligence,  such  as  to  allow  all  men  to  comprehend 
their  true  relations  to  each  other,  as  rulers  and  ruled,  or  the  light 
better  be  withheld  entirely,  and  subjects  be  governed,  as  of  old,  by 
compulsion  ;  for  partial  knowledge  often  leads  men  to  commit 
grosser  blunders  than  those  who  are  entirely  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect. 

What  a  flood  of  light,  therefore,  should  be  poured  over  our  land 
to  quicken,  animate  and  elevate  the  condition  of  its  people,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  to  carry  forward  the  sublime  ana  compli- 
cated enginery  of  this  free  and  enlightened  government !  Who 
will  not  join  in  this  great  work  of  disseminating  wise  counsels, 
sound  learning  and  morals  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  commonwealth  ?    Its  borders,  already  encircling  so  vast  on 
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area,  are  every  day  widening.  New  territory  and  its  inhabitants 
half  civilized,  foreigners  unacquainted  with  our  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  self-government,  are  coming  under  our  jurisdiction,  and  we 
in  turn  come  under  theirs  ;  for  they  soon — by  the  speedy  right  of 
citizenship  granted  to  them — have  a  voice,  at  the  ballot  box,  in 
making  our  rulers.  A  great  work,  therefore,  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  question,  whether  our  government  will  stand,  is  decided  by 
the  question,  whether  intelligence  shall  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population.  Let  ignorance  get  the  better  of  wisdom, 
and  i's  beautiful  fabric  will  totter  and  crumble  ;  let  ignorance  be 
entirely  subverted,  sfad  it  may  be  perpetuated  forever. 


-*  ■»♦. 
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The  Rough  and  Ready  Annual,  or  Military  Souvenir; 
Illustrated  with  20  portraits  and  plates.  New  York: 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  preserve  the  record  of  the  leading  events 
thus  far  connected  with  the  Mexican  war.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  style,, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  subject  of  present  and  surpassing 
interest.  The  articles  are  generally  in  prose;  but  there  is  here  and 
there  intermingled  with  them  some  very  creditable,  and  one  or  two  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  poetry.  Some  of  the  portraits  at  least  do  great  justice  to 
their  subjects. 


Applrton's  Rail  Road  and  Steam  Boat  Companion;  BeiM 
a  traveller's  guide  through  tub  United  States  and 
Canada:  By  W.  Williams. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  guide  book  for  this  country 
that  we  have  seen.  It  will  be  regarded  as  an  almost  necessary  part  of 
every  traveller's  luggage. 

The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  david,  &c.;  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed   AN    EXPLANATORY    PREFACE    AND  A    SELECTION    OF 

chants.    New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  is  to  facilitate 
the  practice  of  congregational  chanting.  Of  its  merits,  apart  from  the 
Psalter  itself,  which  needs  no  uninspired  recommendation,  we  do  not 
pretend  lo  speak,  farther  than  to  say  that  the  printer  and  binder  have  both 
done  their  work  admirably. 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  By  row,  complete  in  onb 
volume.  Illustrated  with  Steel  JSngravings:  New 
York,  Appleton  &  Co. 

Every  body  has  formed  an  opinion  for  good  or  evil  of  (he  works  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  most  persons  consider  him  as  among  (he  brightest  and 
most  baleful  stars,  that  have  risen  and  set  in  modern  times.  It  is  impos- 
sible but  (hat  his  works  must  circulate,  and  here  is  an  editor  of  them 
worthy  of  his  exalted  genius.  The  engravings  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  indeed  the  whole  mechanical  execution  is  of  the  first  order.  If  his 
works  had  been  free  from  all  moral  taint,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
speak  of  them  in  terms  of  excessive  praise.  % 

Life  of  Major  General  Zaohart  Taylor  ;  with  Notices 
of  the  War,  &c. ;  By  John  Frost.    Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work,  relating  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  can 
hardly  fail  to  circulate  extensively,  and  to  be  read  with  deep  interest.  It 
exhibits  various  pictures  of  military  life,  drawn  with  much  skill  and  ef- 
fect, and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  sources  to  which  the  author  had  ac- 
cess, that  it  is  to  be  regarded  throughout  as  a  work  of  unquestionable 
authenticity.  The  engraved  representations  will,  with  most  readers,  add 
somewhat  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Fitzurebn  Hallbck,  now  first 

COLLECTED.    ILLUSTRATED  WITH  BTBBL  ENGRAVINGS  FROM 
DRAWINGS  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS.      Appleton  &  Co. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Halleck  has  more  poetry  in  his  soul 
than  any  other  living  genius  that  we  can  claim  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  earned  to  himself,  by  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, a  glorious  and  enduring  name.  This  edition  of  all  his  works,  pub- 
lished under  his  own  direction,  and  in  a  style  well  befitting  their  exalted 
merits,  will  be  gratefully  welcomed  every  where  as  one  of  the  brightest 
gifts  of  the  season. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  the  discovery  by  the  northmen  in  the  tenth 

CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME:  By  JOHN  FROST,  LL.  D. 

Printed  and  published  by  Case,  Tiffany  &  Burnham:  Hartford. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  detailed  and  luminous'view 
of  the  discovery  and  subsequent  history  of  our  country.  The  sources 
from  which  he  has  compiled  his  work  have  been  ample,  and  the  Authority 
well  sifted.  He  throws  much  new  and  peculiar  light  upon  the  earlier 
eras  and,  without  aspiring  to  the  philosopher,  gives  us  an  exact  and  com- 
pendious review  of  the  United  Slates  as  they  have  been  and  are.  The 
Illustrations  are  apt  and  intelligent  guides  to  the  most  striking  facts  in  the 
history. 
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Artist  Life;  or  Sketches  of  American  Painters:  Bt 
Henrt  T.  Tugksrman  :  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  hare  here  sketches  of  twenty-three  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  American  painters,  both  from  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  sketches 
are  brief,  but  graphic  and  satisfactory.  The  soul  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness and  poetry  breathes  in  them  all.  The  work  is  worthy  of  its  author's 
high  reputation,  and  is  a  beautiful  offering  to  cultivated  and  refined  in- 
tellects. 


The  three  Dialogues  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  trait  slated  into 
English  by  W.  Guthrie:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  Harpers'  classical  library.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works,  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators,  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  periods  in  the  world's 
history. 


The  Ancient  World,  or  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Crea- 
tion: By  D.  T.  Anbted,  Prof,  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don.   Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanc  hard. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  show,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  results 
of  Geological  science.  It  is  altogether  of  a  popular  character;  avoids, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  technical  phraseology,  and  may  be  read  with 
great  profit  by  all  classes  of  persons,  and  especially  those  who  have  no 
time  to  give  to  minute  investigation. 


The  Boy's  Treasury  of  Sports,  Pastimes  and  Recrea- 
tions, with  nearly  400  engravings:  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

This  book  contains  directions  for  every  kind  of  sport,  we  had  almost 
said,  that  human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  Many  of  them  certainly  we 
would  not  venture  to  recommend;  and  yet  any  boy,  whatever  may  be  his 
taste,  will  be  sure  to  find  something  here  to  his  liking.  The  book  is  very 
well  got  up,  and  must  have  cost  somebody  a  world  of  labor. 


The  Divine  Panoply,  or  a  suit  of  armor  for  the  soldier 
of  Christ:  By  Hugh  Stowkll,  A.  M.  Amer.  Sunday  School 
Union. 

This  work  is  full  of  evangelical  truth,  exhibited  in  its  most  practical 
relations.  It  is  fitted  to  yield  important  aid  to  any  Christian,  and  espe- 
cially to  one  who  is  struggling  in  the  peculiar  conflicts  incident  to  the 
eanier  stages  of  a  religious  life.  It  is  written  with  great  simplicity  and 
directness  and  earnestness,  and  is  every  way  adapted  to  make  itself  be- 
nignly and  powerfully  felt. 
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Campaign  Sketches  of  the  War  with  Mexico:  By  Capt. 
W.  S.  Henry,  U.  S.  Army.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  a  journal  than  a  connect- 
ed and  formal  history;  but  then  this  only  gives  it  an  additional  freshness — 
a  life-like  character  which,  with  the  mass  of  readers,  must  greatly  in- 
crease its  interest.  It  abounds  with  thrilling  and  graphic  details,  and 
preserves  the  record  of  many  minute  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  war  which  otherwise  might  never  have  been  incorporated  in  history. 
The  writer  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  a  literary  reputation;  but  "  out  of 
his  own  mouth,"  or  rather  from  the  productions  of  his  own  pen,  we  "  con- 
demn" his  disclaimer. 

For  sale  by  £.  H.  Pease  &  Co. 

Notes  on  The  Iroquois,  or  Contibutions  to  American 
History,  Antiquities  and  General  Ethnology:  By 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.    Albany:  £.  H.  Pease  &Co. 

This  nobly  printed  volume  forms  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
department  of  American  history  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  a  work  of  im- 
mense research;  and  though  it  is  thrown  together  without  any  great  re- 
gard to  order,  yet  that,  considering  the  design  of  it,  does  not  particu- 
larly lessen  its  interest.  A  large  portion  of  the  facts  which  it  details  are 
now,  we  believe,  put  on  record  for  the  first  time ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  author's  indomitable  perseverance  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The  work  ascribes  to  the  Iroquois,  we 
doubt  not,  with  truth,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  character;  and  their  his- 
tory has  become  essentially  interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  own  na- 
tion. 


4  m  •  ••  » 


GOSSIPPING  LETTER. 

T.  D.  S.,  Esq. — Dear  and  Honored  Sir — Papa  bids  me  begin  my  letter 
so;  for  he  says  you  are  a  great  man.  He  says  you  can  write  books  and 
poetry,  and  you  are  going  to  be  President — some  lime. 

Papa  is  sick  and  not  able  to  write  you  a  gossipping  letter;  and  he  has 
told  me  to  write  and  let  you  know  this.  It  is  our  vacation  just  now;  and 
papa,  who  is  always  talking  about  keeping  up  a  standard  of  taste — my 
standard  is  apple-pie — and  purifying  literature,  especially  when  Mr. 
Wasp,  the  newspaper  editor,  comes  to  our  house,  has  bid  me  write  to 
you  because  I  must  practice  composition,  of  which  he  says  you  are  a 
judge.  Mr.  Whackboy,  our  teacher,  made  me  begin  composition  last 
spring,  and  I  wrote  an  essay  on  a  "  Comparison  between  Washington 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,"  which  got  the  medal  at  our  examination.  The 
master  corrected  it  a  good  deal,  and  put  a  piece  to  the  end  of  it 
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New  York  being  a  better  city  than  Brooklyn.  This  was  a  great  go;  and 
when  poet  Patten — that's  a  literary  man  in  our  village — read  it  aloud  at 
the  exhibition,  all  the  people  thought  me  very  clever;  but  the  boys  didn't, 
because  they  knew  that  Mr.  Whack  boy  wrote  it.  But  he  only  wrote  the 
last  leaf  and  corrected  all  the  rest:  so  it  was  all  spite  in  the  boys. 

Dear  and  Honored  Sir — 1  will  try  and  write  you  something  very  fine — 
just  like  a  newspaper,  if  I  can — and  papa  says  you  will  print  it,  and  I 
shall  see  my  name  in  print  at  the  end  of  it. 

When  we  contemplate  the  world  at  large,  when  we  consider  mankind 
in  general,  and  when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  whole  human  race,  we 
behold  a  great  many  astonishing  circumstances.  Some  people  are  tall 
and  some  are  short ;  some  are  white,  and  some  are  black,  and  some  are 
red — but  not  so  red  as  a  brick — and  some  are  copper -colored,  like  a  cent; 
and  a  great  historian,  called  Diedrick  Knickerbocker,  says  that  the  men 
in  the  moon  are  pea-green  and  carry  their  heads  under  their  arms  like  a 
book.  A  man  was  lecturing  on  astronomy  last  winter  in  our  village  and 
told  us  that  there's  no  water  in  the  moon;  and  another  man  was  lecturing 
on  temperance  and  told  us  that  nobody  but  men  who  live  in  this  world 
drink  anything  but  water.  Now  what  do  the  men  in  the  moon  drink, 
when  there  is  no  water  in  the  moon?  I  have  been  thinking  that  as  we 
drink  only  when  our  throats  are  dry,  the  people  in  the  moon  don't  drink 
at  all;  and  that  is  the  cause  why  they  carry  their  heads  under  their  arms, 
having  no  throats;  and  because  trees  have  no  throats  and  don't  drink, 
therefore  they  are  green.  Papa  says  this  is  the  way  to  draw  conclusions 
and  to  demonstrate;  and  Mr.  VVhackboy  always  likes  us  to  say  therefore 
and  wherefore,  it  is  so  geometrical. 

There  is  a  boy  in  Albany  city  who  writes  splendid,  and  will  be  a  great 
composer ;  and  he  sends  me  letters  about  Albany  and  all  the  people  there. 
He  says  that  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  many  of  them  have 
large  tin  bowls  on  the  top  which  they  call  cupolas;  and  that  some  people 
would  think  them  silver  when  the  sun  shines;  and  one  of  them  is  yellow 
metal,  like  gold.  And  he  says  (here  are  a  great  many  handsome  church- 
es. One  of  them  has  a  iish  for  a  weathercock,  to  let  the  people  know 
that  the  flood  came  to  America,  and  to  tell  them  how  the  wind  blows 
upon  the  sea  where  the  fishes  live,  and  because  some  fishes,  such  as  a 
whal«,  blow  as  the  wind  does;  but  the  fish  on  the  church  is  not  "  very 
like  a  whale."  Another  church  has  two  steeples,  like  two  asses'  ears 
upon  it;  and  there  is  a  bell  in  one  of  them  which  rings  like  your  ear 
when  it  is  pulled  or  struck.  And  some  other  churches  have  short  square 
steeples,  with  a  window  in  each  side,  standing  like  a  little  house  on  top 
of  a  big  one;  and  this  is  elegant,  and  of  the  dumpy  order  of  architecture. 
And  some  others  have  steeples  like  mustard-pots  and  ink-glasses  and 
pepper-boxes,  beautiful  to  behold.  And  one  is  very  old;  but  a  great 
doctor  says  old  churches  are  good  for  the  health,  and  therefore  they  must 
not  leave  it. 
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I  heard  there  have  been  several  fires  in  Albany  city,  but  the  firemen 
would  not  work,  and  are  to  be  put  in  the  state's  prison.  Some  think  they 
want  all  the  wooden  houses  to  be  burnt,  and  to  have  ail  the  city  built  of 
brick  and  stone  and  marble  and  cement.  Some  think  they  all  want  to  go 
and  fight  at  Mexico  with  General  Scott  and  General  Taylor,  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  stand  fire  at  home;  but  there  are  no  bullets  in 
that  kind  of  fire,  which  makes  a  slight  difference.  Alderman  Pumpkin 
thinks  they  ought  all  to  be  made  to  wear  their  hose  for  stockings,  and  be 
hooked  on,  all  in  a  row,  to  their  ladders,  and  then  pumped  upon  one  hour 
to  cool  their  fiery  spirit  by  the  cold  water  cure  of  their  own  engines.  This 
would  be  capital  sport,  and  I  would  come  to  see  it.  Will  you  write  and 
tell  me  if  it  is  true.  Papa  says  the  firemen  like  best  to  go  and  dine  with 
each  other  in  companies,  and  to  blow  trumpets  instead  of  blowing  out 
fires;  and  to  carry  lighted  torches  to  let  them  see  where  the  fires  are  in 
dark  nights.  The  people  who  own  the  churches  will  not  order  the  bells 
to  be  rung  if  the  firemen  do  not  turn  out;  for  it  is  of  no  use  alarming  peo- 
ple at  night  for  nothing.  I  have  been  Uiinking  that  some  of  the  clever 
gentlemen  who  write  for  your  magazine  might  invent  an  extinguisher, 
like  what  they  put  out  candles  with,  and  that  those  ladies  who  are  angels 
should  fly  up  with  it  and  let  it  down  upon  the  burning  houses.  Would 
not  that  do? 

But  I  must  not  write  any  more  at  present.  Papa  has  gone  to  sleep, 
and  Mr.  Whackboy  has  not  come  to  correct  this;  so  pray  excuse  bad 
grammar,  for  I  have  a  bad  pen.  Yours  respectfully, 

Clavarack,  Fill. 

P.  S.  Papa  will  send  you  the  next  letter. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

We  always  come  to  this  part  of  our  work,  not  as  to  a  task,  but  as  to  a 
pleasant  interview  with  well  tried  friends. 

We  feel  like  one  who  returns  home  after  a  month's  absence;  and  be- 
cause his  mind  is  fraught  with  the  thoughts  and  incidents  that  have  oc- 
curred to  him,  he  gives  them  utterance  with  all  the  familiarity  of  affec- 
tionate gossip. 

Many  pleasant  things  have  occurred  during  th^  month  calculated  to  di- 
minish our  toils,  and  afford  additional  encouragement  for  perseverance  in 
the  great  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  call  it  a  great  enter- 
prise, not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  because  it  is  really  so.  He  who  attempts 
to  furnish  a  monthly  periodical,  stored  with  what  enriches  rather  than  im- 
poverishes intellect,  abounding  with  fad  more  than  with  fiction,  aiming 
to  profit  as  well  as  to  please  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  and 
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which  stall  be  possessed  of  attractions  suited  to  draw  the  masses  up  to  its 
standard  of  taste  rather  than  lower  it  down  to  (hem;  he  who,  in  short, 
would  elevate,  enrich,  dignify  our  current  literature  is  certainly  en- 
gaged in  a  great  and  laborious  enterprise. 

These  were  the  objects  we  aimed  at  accomplishing  when  we  com- 
menced our  literary  labors,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  them. 
We  are  aware  that  the  public  taste  at  the  present  day  demands  a  good 
deal  of  the  frivolous  and  flashy,  instead  of  the  solid  and  substantial,  in 
writing,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  tendency  of  Magazine  literature  in 
this  country,  has  been  downward. 

Whatever  the  public  demand  and  will  pay  the  best  for,  they  can  have 
in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  for  book  makers  now-a  days,  would  be  mo- 
ney makers  rather  than  fame  seekers.  For  our  part  we  are  quite  fond  of 
the  precious  metal,  but  we  rather  deny  ourselves  a  little  in  that  respect, 
and  suffer  it  to  circulate  in  the  shape  of  a  magazine  of  superlative  excel- 
lence. 

Some  of  our  local  agents,  large  dealers  in  what  is  properly  termed 
cheap  literature,  have  loudly  complained  that  our  magazine  is  "  too 
good  ;"  that  it  wont  sell  as  fast  as  some  two  or  three  others  which  contain 
more  pictures,  more  stories  of  fancy,  and  a  fashion  plate  for  the  ladies. 
Well,  this  is  just  what  we  expected,  just  what  we  wished,  and  just  what 
gives  us  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persevere  and  raise  the  standard 
of  our  literary  productions  still  higher.  Hereafter  "  excelsior"  shall  be 
our  motto,  and  truth  rather  ihan  fancy  our  guide. 

We  do  not  intend  however,  as  our  present  number  will  indicate,  to  shut 
ourselves  entirely  from  the  realms  of  fiction,  but  to  avoid  making  it  the 
staple  of  our  work.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  requires  something 
for  dessert,  after  a  hearty  meal.  We  would  therefore  occasionally  ad- 
minister to  it  some  of  the  dainties.  But  sweet  things,  taken  to  excess, 
will  produce  a  morbid  aud  sickly  appetite,  which  may  induce  hypocon- 
dria. 

The  great  aim  of  literary  periodicals  should  be  to  disseminate  refined 
and  dignified  thought,  upon  the  greatest  variety  of  topics,  throughout 
the  masses  of  the  people;  to  scatter,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  seeds  of 
truth  which  shall,  by  and  by,  take  root  in  the  affections  and  hearts  of 
men,  and  spring  up  to  yield  a  plentiful  harvest  of  sound  morality,  dis- 
creetness and  virtue.  These  objects  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  men  of  great  literary  merit  in  the  various  departments 
of  knowledge  of  which  they  treat.  These  men  must  possess  high  traits 
of  moral  excellence  as  well  as  rare  mental  endowments,  in  order  to  give 
tone  and  character  to  what  they  write. 

Feeling  sensibly  the  importance  of  this,  we  have  called  in  to  our  aid 
those  suitable  to  check  us  when  wc  step  out  of  our  traces,  and  bring  us 
back  into  our  place.  We  are,  in  fact,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  brilliant 
names  who  are  ever  ready  to  give  counsel  and  advice  in  the  conduction 
of  our  magazine. 
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We  would  not  presume,  young  and  inexperienced  as  we  are,  to  bold 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  right  and  exclusive  management  of  such  a 
work  as  we  would  offer  to  the  public.  So  great  are  the  inducements  at 
the  present  day  to  write  for  money  simply,  and  that  material  being 
reached  in  greater  abundance  by  writing  down  to  the  common  taste— 
which  most  will  allow  is  a  little  vitiated — that  we  need  a  literary  host, 
panoplied  with  shining  armor,  to  keep  us  off  from  the  enemy's  ground. 

We  have  avoided  heretofore  making  large  promises  to  our  readers  by 
the  way  of  special  favors  from  the  pens  of  our  most  distinguished  writers, 
yet  we  would  confess  that  we  have  shared  largely  in  their  sympathies  and 
many  of  them  have  furnished  "  aid  and  comfort"  by  their  valuable  con- 
tributions to  replenish  the  Magazine. 

In  our  present  number  we  can  boast  of  materials  from  the  pens  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Professor  Alden  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, Emerson  of  Yale,  and  Professor  Charles  Murray  Nairne,  assisted 
by  other  pens,  among  the  most  trenchant  and  energetic  of  which  our  lite- 
rature can  boast.  We  have  a  host  of  eminent  names  who  stand  ready  to 
give  us  support  in  the  literary  department,  and  our  readers  may  look  for 
rich  entertainments  in  the  future. 

To  our  mechanics,  who  have  patronized  us  in  so  liberal  a  manner,  we 
promise  the  portrait  and  sketch  of  one  eminent  among  them  as  a  mecha- 
nical genius,  the  late  Ely  Whitney. 

"  Classic  vagaries,"  it  will  be  seen,  is  unfinished  in  this  number.  Ow- 
ing to  the  tardiness  of  the  mails,  by  "  the  over  land  route,"  from  the  distant 
city,  whence  they  emanate,  some  fragments  of  "  Homes  of  the  Poets" 
reached  us  too  late  for  publication  in  this  number.  This  series,  howev- 
er, like  a  string  of  pearls,  is  beautiful  though  incomplete. 

Our  next  number  closes  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine.  Some  few 
of  our  subscribers  whose  names  were  obtained  for  one  volume  only,  we 
would  respectfully  solicit  to  continue  their  patronage,  assuring  them  that 
we  shall  endeavor  to  fulfill  all  engagements  on  our  part  faithfully,  punc- 
tually and  energetically,  f 

$$>  To  invite  the  aid  of  clubs  we  offer  the  following  liberal  induce* 
ments:  Five  dollars  sent  to  the  Editor  by  mail  will  procure  two  copies 
for  one  year  ,  twelve  dollars,  five  ;  and  twenty  dollars,  ten  copies. 
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the  watch  ticks  no  longer.  Till  this  moment,  in  the  eagerness  of 
his  curiosity,  he  has  thought  of  nothing  but  the  curious  machine 
before  him ;  but  now,  in  the  stillness  of  the  room,  the  recollection 
of  his  stern  father  comes  over  his  mind,  and  he  almost  shudders  to 
think  what  he  has  done.  "  Meeting"  must  be  half  over;  and,  if 
he  would  escape  detection,  the  watch  must  be  put  together  unin- 
jured before  the  family  return.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
Skilfully  his  little  fingers  arrange  the  intricate  machinery,  and  put 
wheel  after  wheel  into  its  place.  But  it  is  slow  and  nice  work,  es- 
pecially for  a  boy's  clumsy  hands ;  and  before  it  is  done  the  sun- 
shine in  the  room  tells  that  the  hour  of  noon  has  nearly  arrived, 
and  that  the  long  sermon  must  be  nearly  finished.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  task  is  completed,  just  as  the  boy  sees  the  foremost  of  the 
returning  congregation ;  and  with  the  joy  of  escaping  detection, 
and  the  greater  joy  of  understanding  the  machinery,  he  hangs  the 
watch  up  in  its  place ;  and  returning  to  the  other  room,  takes  his 
seat  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  family,  with  his  hands  full  of  the 
Bible  and  his  head  full  of  cog-wheels. 

It  would  have  been  a  stern  father  indeed  who  would  not  have 
forgiven  the  audacity  for  the  sake  of  the  skill ;  but  the  offence  was 
never  known  until  the  boy  told  of  it  many  years  afterwards;  and 
the  old  watch,  ticking  on  unharmed,  bore  testimony  to  the  mecha- 
nical genius  of  young  Eli  Whitney. 

Whitney  was  born  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  December 
8, 1765.  The  anecdote  just  related  of  him  shows  at  what  an  early 
age  his  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  developed  themselves.  When  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean 
old  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  of  his  father  to  set  up  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  which  at  that  time  bore  a  high  price.  At 
this  employment  he  worked  industriously  during  all  his  leisure 
time,  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  rendered  it  no  longer 
profitable.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  making  of  a  kind 
of  long  pins  which  were  then  used  by  ladies  for  fastening  their 
bonnets  on ;  and  in  this  he  was  so  successful  as  nearly  to  monopo- 
lize the  business. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  he  became  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education ;  but  various  obstacles  prevented 
him  from  gratifying  this  desire  until  he  was  twenty-three.  By 
that  time  he  had  acquired  sufficient  means  and  learning  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  Freshmen  Class  in  Yale  College,  which  he  did  in 
May,  1789. 

After  he  graduated,  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  he  agreed  with  a 
gentleman  of  Georgia  to  enter  his  family  as  a  private  teacher,  and 

Sroceeded  to  that  state  to  fulfill  this  agreement.  On  his  arrival, 
owever,  he  learned  that  his  place  had  been  filled  by  another ;  and 
he  found  himself  far  from  home,  without  resources  and  almost 
without  friends.  In  this  situation,  the  family  of  General  Greene, 
of  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah,  with  whom  he  had  accident- 
ally formed  an  acquaintance,  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which 
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does  them  honor,  and  welcomed  him  under  their  roof  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law. 

Mr.  Whitney  had  not  been  long  a  member  of  this  family,  when 
an  incident  occurred  which  changed  the  direction  of  his  studies 
and  pursuits.  A  party  of  gentleman  from  Augusta  and  its  vicinity 
came  to  visit  the  family.  In  their  conversation  they  spoke  of  tho 
state  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  lan- 
guishing condition  of  the  interior  of  the  southern  states.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  then  emigrating  for  want  of  some  object  on 
which  to  employ  their  industry.  It  was  remarked  that  the  green 
seed  cotton,  (a  species  more  productive  than  the  black,)  might  be 
cultivated  on  lands  unsuitable  for  rice,  were  it  not  that  the  strong 
adherence  of  the  fibre  to  the  seed  rendered  the  task  of  cleaning  it 
so  difficult.  It  was  a  day's  work  for  a  woman  to  separate  a  pound 
of  clean  staple  from  the  seed  ;  and  unless  some  machine  could  be 
devised,  better  and  more  effective  than  any  then  in  use,  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
kind  of  cotton  could  not  be  profitable.  While  they  were  thus  con- 
versing, Mrs.  Greene  mentioned  young  Whitney,  rather,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  young  friend,  and  the  me- 
chanical genius,  which  she  had  seen  that  he  possessed,  into  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  her  influential  friends,  than  in  the  expectation 
that  he  could  really  contrive  so  desirable  a  machine ;  and  remarked 
to  the  gentlemen  that  they  should  apply  to  him,  for  he  could  make 
anything.  With  the  same  kind  motive  she  introduced  him  to 
them,  and  showed  them  several  little  specimens  of  his  skill,  such 
as  a  tambour  frame  and  childrens'  toys,  in  making  which  he  had 
relieved  the  tediousness  of  law  studies. 

This  conversation  probably  passed  from  the  minds  of  the  rest  of 
those  who  were  present,  but  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  Whit- 
ney. He  had  never  seen  cotton  nor  cotton  seed ;  and  it  was  not 
the  season  in  which  the  cotton  could  be  easily  found  in  its  natural 
state.  But  his  mind  was  intent  on  this  subject ;  and,  with  the  per- 
severance characteristic  of  him,  he  went  to  Savannah  and  searched 
through  the  boats  and  warehouses  until  he  found  a  small  parcel  of 
"  cotton  in  the  seed."  Returning  home  with  this,  he  communicated 
his  plans  to  Mrs.  Greene  and  Mr.  Miller,  her  future  husband. 
They  encouraged  him ;  and  he  set  himself  at  work  in  a  basement 
room  of  the  house,  to  which  he  admitted  no  one  but  them.  There 
he  worked  day  after  day  with  such  rude  materials  as  he  could  ob- 
tain, making  the  tools  which  he  needed,  and  even  drawing  the  wire 
for  his  machine.  And  while  he  was  thus  employed,  thousands  of 
acres  in  every  southern  state  were  waiting  for  the  hour  when  his 
genius  should  cover  them  with  the  snowy  crop  of  the  cotton-tree ; 
and  many  a  planter  was  lamenting  that  there  was  no  faster  way 
of  cleaning  his  u  Georgia  wool."  Of  those  who  knew  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, some  laughed  and  wondered  at  his  constant  industry  in  that 
mysterious  basement  room ;  and  others  probably  sneered,  and  asked 
if  he  had  forsaken  the  law  to  make  tambour  frames  and  toys  for 
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children.  But  the  same  fingers  which  sixteen  years  before  put  the 
watch  together,  kept  busily  at  work,  and  with  the  same  success. 
By  spring  the  cotton-gin  was  completed,  nnd  a  number  of  gentle- 
men invited  from  different  parts  of  Georgia  had  seen  its  successful 
operation  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  knowledge  of  this  invention  spread  rapidly  through  the 
state.  Multitudes  came  to  Fee  the  machine;  and  when  the  sight 
was  refused  them,  lest  the  invention  should  be  pirated,  the  popu- 
lace broke  open  the  building  and  carried  the  machine  away.  Thus 
before  a  patent  could  be  obtained,  several  gins  were  in  operation, 
in  fraud  of  Mr.  Whitney's  rights.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  infringements  on  the  invention  as  patented,  which  the  law 
was  powerless  to  control,  and  which  were  a  constant  vexation  to 
the  owners  of  the  patent. 

Mr.  Phineas  Miller,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  above,  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  had 
come  to  Georgia  as  a  private  teacher  in  the  family  of  General 
Greene.  After  General  Greene's  death,  Mr.  Miller  became  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Greene.  He  encouraged  Whi-ney  in  all  this  un- 
dertaking, and  at  last,  in  May,  1793,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  him  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  maturing  the  invention,  and 
to  share  the  profits  equally.  Accordingly  Miller  and  Whitney  im- 
mediately commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  machines. 

The  prospects  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Miller,  were 
at  this  lime  most  brilliant.  They  were  the  owners  of  an  invention 
whose  value  was  incalculable  to  the  south.  Everywhere  the  plan- 
ters were  resorting  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  necrssary 
consequence  of  this  was  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  the 
gins.  The  gins  alone  could  make  the  cotton  crop  valuable,  and 
the  people  were  (as  Mr.  Miller  writes,)  "  almost  running  mad  for 
them."  Who  can  estimate  the  profits  which  the  patentees  might 
reasonably  have  expected  from  these  machines?  But  they  met 
disappointment  after  disappointment.  A  fire  consumed  their  *hop 
at  New  Haven,  with  all  their  machines  and  papers,  and  left  Whit- 
ney in  debt  four  thousand  dollars.  Rival  pins,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, sufficient,  as  was  hoped,  to  avoid  the  patent,  were  set  up; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  Engiish  manu'a:turers  declared  the  staple  to 
be  injured  by  the  machines.  Even  Mr.  Whitney's  persevering 
and  firm  mind  was  shaken.  In  October,  3797.  he  writes,  "  I  have 
labored  hard  against  the  strong  current  of  disappointment,  which 
has  been  threatening  to  carry  us  down  the  cataract;  but  I  have  la- 
bored with  a  shattered  oar,  and  struggled  in  vain,  unless  some 
speedy  relief  is  obtained." 

A  more  correct  and  favorable  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of 
the  machines  began  to  be  entertained ;  and  cotton  cleaned  by 
Whitney's  gin  was  preferred  to  all  other.  Still  the  encroachments 
on  the  patent  took  away  its  value.  "  Surreptitious  gins."  writes 
Mr.  Miller,  in  1799,  "  are  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and 
the  jurymen  in  Augusta  have  come  to  an  understanding  among 
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themselves  that  they  will  never  give  a  cause  in  our  favor,  let  the 
merits  of  the  case  be  what  they  may."  For  this  reason  the  paten- 
tees in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  sold  their  rights  to  the  legislatures 
of  several  of  the  states,  at  a  price  which  was  considered  by  the 
patentees  as  far  below  the  true  value.  But  the  last  of  these  sales 
was  yet  being  negociated,  when  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  the 
first  state  which  purchased,  repudiated  their  contract,  and  sued  for 
the  refunding  of  what  had  been  paid,  alleging  that  Mr.  Whitney 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  gin.  Tennessee  soon  after  pursued  the 
same  course.  An  attempt  was  made  in  North  Carolina  also  to  re- 
pudiate the  contract  of  that  stale,  but  it  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
repudiation  of  South  Carolina  lasted  only  for  a  year.  The  feelings 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  and  the  injustice  of  the  repudiating  states,  may 
be  seen  bv  an  extract  from  his  remonstrance  to  the  stale  of  South 
Carolina:  *'The  subscriber  avers  that  he  has  manifested  no  other 
than  a  disposition  to  fulfil  all  the  stipulations  entered  into  with  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  with  punctuality  and  good  faith  ;  and  he 
begs  leave  to  observe  farther  that  to  have  industriously,  laboriously 
and  exclusively  devoted  many  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life  to  the 
invention  and  the  improvement  of  a  machine  from  which  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina  have  already  derived  immense  profits — 
which  is  worth  to  them  millions,  and  from  which  their  posterity  to 
the  latest  generations  must  continue  to  derive  the  most  important 
benefits,  and  in  return  to  be  treated  as  a  felon,  a  swindler  and  a 
villain,  has  stung  him  to  the  very  soul." 

In  the  state  of  Georgia  every  opposition  was  made  lo  Mr.  Whit- 
ney*s  claim.  More  than  sixty  suits  had  been  commenced  in  that 
state  before  a  single  decision  on  the  merits  of  his  claim  was  ob- 
tained. Combinations  and  associations  were  formed  to  oppose 
him ;  and  at  one  time  few  men  in  Georgia  dared  to  come  into 
court  and  testify  in  his  favor.  "  In  one  instance,"  he  writes,  "  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  machine  had  been  used  in 
Georgia,  although  at  the  same  moment  there  were  three  separate 
so ts  of  this  machinery  in  motion  within  fifty  yards  of  the  building 
where  the  court  sat,  aU  so  near  that  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  was 
distinctly  heard  on  thejteps  of  the  court-house"  When  at  last,  in 
1807,  the  celebrated  decision  of  Judge  Johnson  was  obtained  in 
his  favor,  the  term  of  his  patent  had  nearly  expired  ;  and  even  this 
decision  did  not  stop  infringements.  Through  all  this  course  of 
opposition  and  persecution,  Mr.  Whitney  persevered  with  cool- 
ness and  firmness,  though  the  contrivances  against  him  seemed 
inexhaustible.  4I  Even  now,  after  thirty  years,"  says  a  gentleman 
who  knew  him  well,  "my  head  aches  to  recollect  his  narratives  of 
new  trials,  fresh  disappointments  and  accumulated  wrongs." 

Becoming  convinced  that  the  profits  to  be  received  from  cotton 
gins  would  never  equal  the  expectations  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
invention  seemed  so  reasonable,  Mr.  Whitney  had  turned  his  at- 
tention, some  years  before  Judge  Johnson's  decision,  to  another 
pursuit;  and  in  1793  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United 
Stales  for  the  manufacture  of  arms.    His  contract  amounted  to 
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more  than  8130,000,  and  was  to  be  completed  in  leas  than  three 
yean.  In  this  short  time  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  build  his 
works,  make  all  his  machinery,  and  invent"  much  of  it,  purchase 
the  materials,  collect  his  workmen,  and  in  many  instances  teach 
them  the  trade.  Deterred  by  none  of  these  difficulties,  he  com- 
menced his  works  at  a  place  now  called  Whitneyville,  near  New 
Haven,  and  urged  them  forward  with  his  usual  zeal.  But  the  ob- 
stacles were  too  great  even  for  his  perseverance,  and  it  was  eight 
years  before  the  contract  was  fulfilled.  His  ingenuity,  industry 
and  constant  personal  attention,  however,  brought  him  at  length 
his  reward ;  and  his  armory,  by  its  steady  and  continued  prosperity, 
.accumulated  for  him,  in  the  end,  great  wealth. 

In  1812  Mr.  Whitney  made  one  more  effort  to  obtain  a  recom- 
pense for  his  first  invention,  and  the  many  troubles  which  it  had 
occasioned  him.  He  applied  to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  the  pa* 
tent  for  his  cotton-gin,  setting  forth  the  great  exertions  which  he 
had  made  in  defence  of  his  rights — the  unjust  and  ungrateful  op- 
position which  had  been  made  to  them — the  small  remuneration 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  which  his  in- 
vention had  secured  not  only  to  the  southern  states,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  But  the  interests  of  those  who  were  making  lam 
profits  every  year  by  the  use  of  his  machines  spoke  more  forcibly 
than  Mr.  Whitney's  arguments,  just  and  forcible  as  they  were; 
and  southern  chivalry,  refused  a  fair  reward  to  northern  industry. 
His  application  was  rejected. 

There  is  little  in  the  remainder  of  his  life  requiring  notice.  In 
1817  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Pierpont  Edwards. 
After  living  several  years  at  New  Haven,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
affluence  and  happiness  which  he  so  well  deserved,  he  died  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1825. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  the  pecuniary  good  which 
Mr.  Whitney  did  to  this  country.  It  was  admitted  in  1823  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  war,  that  the  government  were  saving 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  every  year  at  the  public  armories  by 
Mr.  Whitney's  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and 
this  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  saving  If  the  whole  country  in 
this  manufacture  from  the  same  source.  But  this  amount,  large  as 
it  is,  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  pecuni- 
ary profits  arising  from  the  use  of  the  cotton-gin.  In  1809  the 
benefits  of  this  invention  were  asserted  by  Judge  Johnson  in  hit 
decision  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  in  1812 
the  annual  profits  of  the  green  seed  cotton  cleaned  by  Whitney's 
gin,  above  the  profits  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  cultivation 
of  any  other  crop,  were  estimated  at  three  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
what  amount  would  equal  those  profits  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  annua]  cotton  crop  exceeds  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds? 
To  that  amount,  large  as  it  might  be,  the  mechanical  genius  of 
Whitney  may  be  said  to  have -enriched  his  country. 

These  benefits  are  received  by  the  comparatively  few ;  it  is  a 
nobler  thought  to  consider  what  his  invention  has  done  for  the 
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many.  While  it  has  poured  wealth  upon  some,  it  has  bestowed 
increased  comfort  upon  all.  While  the  lands  of  the  southern  plan- 
ters were,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Johnson,  "  trebled  in  value,"  his 
invention  did  not  stop  here,  but  extended  its  blessings  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor  throughout  this  country,  and,  we  might  say,  through- 
out the  world.  If  any  one  would  estimate  the  amount  of  these 
blessings,  let  him  consider  how  extensively  cotton,  in  one  form  or 
another,  composes  part  of  the  apparel  of  every  one,  and  to  what 
extent  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  this  material  have  superseded  those 
of  wool  and  linen.  Every  woman  who  dresses  herself  in  a  calico 
gown — every  man  who  wears  a  cotton  shirt,  or  who  sleeps  on  a 
cotton  sheet,  or  covers  himself  with  a  cotton  coverlet,  is  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitney;  while  the  numerous  satinet 
manufactories  throughout  the  land  afford  one  proof,  out  of  many, 
of  the  extent  to  which  cotton  is  used  in  connection  with  other 
materials. 

From  considerations  like  these  we  see  what  honor  is  due  to  the 
mechanic.  Clothing  which  was  once  within  the  reach  only  of  the 
rich  has  now  become  almost  too  cheap  for  the  poor.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  first  person  in  England  who  ever  wore  knit  stockings, 
which  were  in  her  day  a  great  luxury ;  now  hosiery  equal  in  tex- 
ture to  what  she  could  obtain,  is  within  the  reach  of  the  day  la- 
borer. It  is  to  the  mechanic  that  the  difference  is  owing.  It  is 
his  skill  and  genius  which  have  taken  the  fibrous  down  of  the  cot- 
ton-tree and  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  caterpillar's  tomb,  and 
changed  them,  as  if  by  a  magician's  wand,  into  fabrics  of  warmth 
and  comfort  and  elegance.  It  is  he  who  has  come  to  a  rude  race 
of  men,  shivering  in  their  scanty  dresses,  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  stripped  them  of  these  uncouth  robes,  and  wrapped  them 
in  warm  and  convenient  clothing.  It  is  he  who  has  compelled  na- 
ture, by  her  own  powers  and  out  of  her  own  materials,  to  protect 
man  from  her  own  inclemency.  It  is  he  who  has  made  the  earth, 
cursed  for  man's  sake,  for  man's  sake  to  work  and  produce,  until 
the  curse  has  almost  proved  a  blessing.  It  is  he  v\ho  has  written 
the  great  poem  of  civilization  in  characters  legible  in  every  condi- 
tion of  human  life.  In  his  skilful  adaptation  of  physical  means  to 
physical  ends,  he  is  following  a  Divine  guide ;  in  fitting  up  this 
rude  and  naked  world  into  a  habitation  suitable  for  civilized  man, 
he  is  carrying  out  the  plans  of  a  Divine  contriver,  the  Great 
Master  Worker. 

11  Layer  on  layer 
He  made  the  earth  and  fashioned  it  and  hardened  it 
Into  ihe  great,  bright,  useful  thine  it  is. 
Veined  it  with  cold  and  dusted  it  with  gems; 
Lined  it  with  fire,  and  round  its  heart-fire  bowed 
Rock-ribs  unbreakable." 

Honor,  then,  to  the  mechanic  from  ever}'  one ;  for  every  one  is 
his  debtor.  Not  on  the  poet,  nor  on  the  statesman,  nor  on  the  war- 
rior, can  be  more  justly  bestowed  the  ancient  encomium  than  on 
Whitney,  the  mechanic, 
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A  wild,  steep  place;  the  slanting  pine  has  wreathed 

lis  roots  along  the  sides,  affording  thus 

A  ladder  rude  down  which  oar  steps  may  pass 

And  hands  may  cling.    The  sun  beats  fierce  above, 

Withering  the  grass  so  that  the  clover- tofts 

Are  black  and  drooping,  but  the  gelid  air 

Falls  chilly  here  upon  the  moistened  skin. 

Still  down  we  slide;  deep  shadow  fills  the  depth, 

Although  a  stripe  of  sunshine  lights  the  edge 

Above  our  heads ;  the  brown  snake  glides  away 

As  we  disturb  his  haunt,  and  with  hoarse  croak 

The  crow  lifts  heavily  from  the  ground  beneath 

And  seeks  yon  spear-shaped  fir  that  lifts  its  dead 

And  skeleton  frame  upon  its  beetling  crag. 

At  last  we  grasp  a  grape-vine  and  swing  down 

On  the  dark  earth.    The  heavy  dews  are  still 

Upon  the  herbage,  and  a  fresh,  damp  smell 

Is  mingled  with  the  air.    A  sullen  stream 

Creeps  through  the  long,  rank  grass,  and  now  and  then 

Looks  like  a  skulking  murderer's  eye  from  out 

Its  wild  and  matted  ambush.    Well  it  might, 

For  here  was  murder  done,  and  Memory  oil 

Shudders  as  it  recounts  beside  the  blaze 

Of  the  warm  winter  hearth  while  pelts  without 

The  snow  upon  the  glass,  the  awful  tale. 

Two  brothers  loved  the  same  bright  object — one 

Was  fierce  and  rude — the  other  fair  and  mild  ; 

And  she,  the  loved  of  both,  her  gentle  heart 

Gave  to  the  gentle.    Ofi  they  met,  and  oft 

They  caught  a  wild  eye  glaring  from  some  nook 

Upon  them,  underneath  the  summer  moon, 

That  seems  to  smile  so  tenderly  on  love, 

Or  in  the  crimson  sunset  so  alike 

To  the  warm  flush  of  passion.    So  it  went, 

Until  one  eve — one  autumn  eve — when  death 

Was  busy  with  the  leaves — the  favored  one 

Descended  to  this  glen,  as  was  his  wont, 

To  thread  its  shortening  passage  to  the  roof 

At  its  wide  foot  where  his  bright  life- star  dwelt. 

She,  fondly  wailing  at  the  opened  door, 

Fix'd  her  soft  eye  upon  the  shadowed  glen, 
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And  bent  her  ear  to  list  his  custom M  song, 

Or  cheerful  whistle hark  !  n  shot !    Great  heaven, 

Her  heart  leap'd  wildly    Did  the  awful  truth 

Smite  on  her  brain?    She  darted  with  winged  feet, 

Her  aged  mother  following  in  her  track, 

Within  the  glen — there — there — beside  that  bush 

A  form  is  lying — close  she  springs — her  foot 

Slips  in  some  slimy  stream,  but  down  she  bends — 

Great  God,  it  is  his  face— his  face !  all  pale 

And  lock'd  in  death.    Her  reason  reels— she  falls 

Within  her  mother's  arms,  who  catches  glimpse 

Of  a  low-crouching  figure  stealing  off, 

Like  some  wild  beast  cowed  down  with  sudden  fear. 

The  daughter  faded  daily,  and  at  last 

Vanish 'd  to  heaven.    The  brother  from  the  first 

Had  disappeared. 

Months  rolled  away,  when  late 
One  afternoon  in  spring  a  sportsman  pass'd 
Within  this  glen.    Sudden  he  heard  a  shriek, 
And  then  wild  laughter,  and  upon  a  rock 
Jutting  above  he  saw  a  naked  form. 
T  was  dotted  o'er  with  blood,  and  as  he  look'd 
The  figure  glared  down  on  him  with  its  fierce 
Devouring  eyes,  and  ground  his  gleaming  teeth 
Until  the  foam  flew  from  them  ;  with  keen  shrieks 
Then  plunged  his  yellow  fingers  deep  within 
His  flesh,  until  the  blood  streamed  freshly  out. 
The  sportftman  turn'd  with  shuddering  fear  to  fly, 
But  as  he  turned  the  figure  shouted  hoarse 
l:  Ha!  fliest  thou,  brother  !"  sprang  and  instant  lay 
Writhing  and  crnsh'd  before  the  sportsman's  path. 
He  darted  from  the  glen  for  aid,  and  soon 
Returning  with  a  sun- burnt  son  of  toil, 
Living  within  the  perished  maiden's  cot, 
(For  the  old  mother  followed  soon  her  child) 
He  lifted  up  the  bloody  mass,  now  still 
In  death,  and  in  the  wasted  features  saw 
With  dread,  the  guilty  brother  of  the  slain. 
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HOMES  OF  THB  POETS. —  CmtiM*. 

Propertius  and  Ovid,  as  I  said,  have  often  met  in  this  place,  to 
recite  poems  to  each  other,  but  the  former  resides  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  city,  on  the  Esquiline  hill.  With  our  rapid  progress, 
however,  we  shall  soon  reach  the  base  of  this  elevation,  celebrated 
at  Borne  as  having  been  the  site 'of  the  palace  of  Servius  Tullius, 
one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  this  wonderful  empire.  A  strange 
palace  must  that  have  been ;  built  doubtless  of  wood,  and  now 
without  a  vestige  of  it  left.  With  our  prophetic  eyes  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  winter  residence  of  the  younger 
Pliny  shall  be  erected  here,  and  when  the  gilded  house  of  Nero- 
gilded  with  pure  gold — shall  glitter  on  its  summit.  Nor  does  its 
glory  belong  wholly  to  the  future.  Here  the  demigod  Julius 
Caesar  was  born.  Here  Maecenas,  the  truest  patron  of  genius  that 
has  ever  adorned  or  is  yet  to  adorn  the  history  of  our  race,  now 
lives.  In  fact,  it  was  he  who  gave  a  house  to  Propertius  on  this 
eminence,  for  the  purpose  of  having  so  true  a  poet  near  him.  Like 
most  patrons  of  talent  who  are  not  themselves  profoundly  educated, 
Maecenas  was  always  captivated  by  a  show  of  learning.  Hence 
the  poetical  pedantry  of  Propertius  pleased  him,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, proceeds  the  fact,  that  this  poet  persisted  in  weighing  down 
his  truly  musical  verse  by  unmeasured  quantities  of  history  and 
mythology. 

As  the  house  of  Maecenas  is  near  that  of  Propertius,  and  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  city,  we  will  stop  to  take  a  view  of  it 
as  we  walk  the  height,  or  rather  heights,  of  the  hill. 

We  must  first  pass  the  pauper's  burying  ground,  lying,  as  such 
cemeteries  are  too  commonly  found,  in  a  low,  damp,  and  marshy 
place. 

"  Rattle  his  bone*  over  the  f  tones, 

lie's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns," 

sang  merry,  sad  Tom  Hood.    He  might  have  added, 

And  bury  him  deep  in  the  cold  damp  mould. 

It  is  true,  that  this  spot  is  not  so  detestable  as  it  once  was.  A 
large  part  of  this  hill  was  given  to  Maecenas,  that  he  might  im- 
prove it,  and  nobly  has  he  discharged  the  trust.  Above,  it  is  all 
aglow  with  rich  parterres  of  flowers,  and  tastefully  ornamented 
with  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

We  pass  along  through  two  groves;  one  sacred  to  Juno  Lucina, 
and  the  other  half-veiling  with  its  broad  bteches  an  oratory  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter.     On  the  trees  of  the  latter  you  will  find  the 
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name  of  Cynthia  carved  again  and  again  by  the  amatory  Proper* 
tins. 

You  now  see  the  house  of  Maecenas,  at  the  summit  of  a  sunny 
slope,  which  was  formerly  a  long  flat,  disfigured  by  bones,  and 
forming  part  of  a  cemetery,  a  thousand  feet  wide.  You  had  be* 
fore  descried  that  lofty  tower,  which  overhangs  the  villa.  This  he 
uses  as  an  observatory,  from  which  he  can  watch  the  flow  of  life 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  below.  In  these  delightful  gardens 
he  enjoys  the  most  luxurious  ease,  which,  in  spite  of  his  active 

Giblic  spirit,  no  one  knows  better  how  to  enjoy  than  does  he. 
ere  he  celebrates  those  sparkling  entertainments  of  which  the 
costliest  dishes  and  highest  flavored  wines  form  a  meagre  part : 
for  Virgil,  Horace  and  Propertius  are  often  around  the  board. 
But  here  is  the  house  of  Propertius,  adjoining  that  of  his  great 

Eatron ;  so  that  the  poet  might  be  supposed  to  own,  as  he  does  all 
ut  in  name,  a  part  of  these  magnificent  gardens.  Around  the 
dwelling  may  be  seen  an  endless  variety  of  verdure.  You  do  not 
discover  the  ivy,  hanging  branches  of  polished  berries  upon  the 
trees,  but  the  vine  which  in  autuma  exhibits  clusters  of  grapes, 
changing  color  on  its  blackening  branches,  is  here.  Cherry  trees 
full  of  luscious  fruit ;  plum  trees,  which  September  will  clothe 
with  a  purple  glow,  and  reddening  mulberries  are  visible  around 
as.  Corn  fields  too  adorn  the  sunny  declivity,  and  pears,  grafted 
on  unprofitable  trees,  attract  the  admiration  of  the  passer-by. 
But  Propertius  is  hardly  ever  enthusiastic  at  this  scene  of  natural 
richness.  He  loves  his  residence  because  it  commands  a  view  of 
the  city.  He  loves  the  crowds  and  the  bustle  of  the  streets.  "  It 
is  enough  for  me  he  says  "  to  see  the  Roman  market  place." 

What  a  strange  life  does  Propertius  lead !  His  existence  is  de- 
voted to  writing  about  his  love,  its  sorrows  and  its  joys.  Like 
Ovid,  he  came  to  Rome  to  study  law  and  shine  as  a  patron,  but 
love  and  the  muses  led  both  astray.  In  the  sober  thoughts  of  day, 
and  in  .the  nightly  revel,  his  passion  is  ever  present  with  him.  He 
has  well  expressed  his  own  condition  in  these  lines,  full  of  conceits 
as  they  are* 

Wisely  the  artist  wrought  and  studied, 

Who  made  a  boy  of  wanton  Cupid, 
The  lover's  life,  by  him  embodied, 

Is  sadly  boyish,  blind  and  stupid. 
The  god  with  wings  is  painted  ever, 

And  justly,  for  he  flies  away 
From  heart  to  heart,  rejoiced  to  sever 

The  ties  he  bound  but  yesterday. 

And  justly  too  he  holds  his  arrows, 
Barbed  and  true,  and  in  a  plenty, 
-    He  shoots  as  like  a  flock  of  sparrows; 
Not  two  escape  of  every  twenty. 
Yet,  though  to  ma  he's  boy  enough, 
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And  though  his  Arrows  thrill  my  breast, 
Hit  wings  teem  gone ;  for  in  my  heart, 
He  makes  a  home — unbidden  guest ! 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  as  ever,  that  Host  i  a,  who  figures  in 
the  poems  of  Propertius  as  Cynthia,  lives  on  this  hill  in  the  district 
Sabarra.  You  can  see  the  house  from  this  spot.  The  daring 
damsel  has  often  let  herself  down  by  a  rope  to  meet  Propertius  from 
the  window  which  you  see,  spite  of  the  guard  set  to  watch  her. 
Poor  guurd  !  He  hurt  his  head  severely  against  the  tile  one  night, 
as  he  thrust  it  through  another  window  to  detest  the  lovers.  With- 
in the  walls,  too,  of  yonder  house,  Cynthia  has  often  waited  im- 
patiently for  our  poet,  beguiling  her  time  by  spinning  purple  threads 
and  touching  her  lyre.  For  an  exacting  and  jealous  maiden  is 
Hostia.  The  Appian  way  has  echoed  to  the  rumbling  wheels  of 
her  silk-topped  carriage,  as  she  drove  her  pair  of  short-tailed 
horses  with  her  own  hand,  followed  by  her  fierce  mastiffs,  to  dis- 
cover her  lover  in  the  act  of  paying  his  addresses  elsewhere. 
Nay,  she  even  punishes  breaches  of  fidelity  by  physical  force,  and 
seems  to  be  the  Lola  Montes  of  old  Rome. 

She  is  extravagant  too,  this  Cynthia.  What  presents  do  yon 
suppose  Propertius  gave  her  but  yesterday  ?  A  fan  made  of  pea- 
cock's feathers  and  a  glass  ball,  with  which  she  may  cool  her  per- 
spiring hands.  With  the  prowess  of  her  woman's  tongue,  she  can 
extract  multitudes  of  favors  from  the  deluded  bard,  which  she  re- 
pays by  coyness  and  cold  repulses.  Often  has  he  staid  the  whole 
of  a  cold  night  under  her  windows,  in  vain  seeking  a  reception, 
until  his  body  was  actually  chilled  into  pain,  and  he  has  kissed  the 
steps  of  her  dwell  in  er  in  the  agony  of  his  infatuation.  He  often 
bribes  her  servants  to  tell  him  through  what  portico  she  is  taking 
her  twilight  walk,  or  around  what  square  she  is  strolling  by  day. 
But  he  finds  her  to  no  purpose ;   she  turns  coldly  away. 

But  wc  must  think  of  the  poet's  residence.  He  is  rarely  in  it 
by  day,  unless  it  be  to  write  his  love-sick  poems,  or  read  them  to 
his  brother-bards.  Ho  wanders  oflf  to  the  theatres  to  give  sly 
glances  to  the  topmost  benches  of  the  circle ;  or  to  the  gladiatorial 
shows  to  make  acquaintances  among  the  fair;  or  to  arrange  ap- 
pointments in  the  shade  of  Pompey's  piaz/a.  But  in  the  evening 
he  is  emphatically  at  home.  He  celebrates  a  revel  nightly. 
Crowned  with  flowers,  he  sits  king  of  the  feast.  Around 
him,  his  companions  engage  in  dancing  to  the  boisterous  mu- 
sic of  a  trumpet,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  is  made  to  echo 
with  the  riotous  sounds  of  revelry.  He  seems  to  be  a  great  social 
drinker,  and  even  speaks  of  some  ladies  whom  he  thinks  a  little 
more  charming  when  slightly  intoxicated.  After  the  noisy  ban- 
quet is  over,  he  sallies  out  with  a  party  of  gallants,  to  make  an 
uproar  under  the  windows  of  their  favorites.  So  thoroughly  dis- 
sipated arc  his  mind  and  heart  by  his  blind  attachment  to  the 
cruel  enchantress,  who  fills  his  hope,  his  memory  and  his  poetry. 

Wo  will  look  for  another  of  Ovid's  friends,  Ti  bull  us;  the  re- 
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trarch  of  old  Rome.  He  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  greut  Roman 
poets,  who  was  born  in  the  queenly  city.  Yet  he  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  found  here.  Although  his  ancestral  estate  still  furnishes 
him  with  abundant  means  to  live  elegantly,  a  large  part  of  it  has 
been  confiscated  and  distributed  among  the  army  !  for,  you  know, 
the  father  of  Tibullus  was  a  prominent  partisan  on  the  side  of 
Porapey  during  the  civil  wars.  Of  course,  melancholy  reflections 
must  cluster  around  this  mutilated  domain,  and  in  rural  pursuits 
alone  can  he  find  refreshing  oblivion  of  the  sorrows  of  his  generous 
heart. 

But  as  none  of  the  great  poets  has  woven  more  charms  around 
his  own  person  and  character  than  he,  we  will  seek  him  out.  He 
is  young,  and  is  said  to  be  declining  already  towards  the  grave. 
He  has  wealth,  and  uses  it  nobly.  He  has  the  most  elegant  per- 
son of  any  of  the  Roman  youths.  The  light  of  genius  and  his 
melancholy  shed  an  indescribable  charm  over  his  fine  features. 
He  is  brave.  The  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  the  Garonne, 
the  Arar,  and  the  Rhone,  have  all  been  witnesses  of  his  intrepid 
▼alor.  Perhaps  he  deemed  his  life  ill-worth  keeping,  and  ventured 
it  rudely  among  the  perils  of  warfare  under  his  frieud  and  general, 
the  great  Messala. 

He  lives  at  Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  very  near  the  capitol. 
Here  he  indulges  the  melancholy  of  love,  to  its  utmost  extent. 
You  know  the  cause.  He  loves  a  coquette,  upon  whom  all  his  ad- 
vantages seem  to  make  no  farther  impression,  than  to  induce  her 
to  excite  in  his  breast  the  hopes  which  she  will  not  gratify.  It  is 
singular  to  find  that  such  noble  minds  as  those  of  Tibullus,  Ovid, 
and  Propertius,  should  all  be  infatuated  with  the  tender  passion, 
in  an  age  when  love  is  basely  overrun  by  shameless  licentiousness, 
in  the  families  of  kings  as  well  as  in  the  huts  of  poverty.  Strange, 
too,  are  the  different  influences  to  which  the  three  are  exposed. 
Ovid  is  a  gallant,  who  is  a  slave  to  his  passions  instead  of  to  a 
woman.  He  takes  an  easy  conquest  wherever  he  can  find  it.  Pro- 
pertius is  the  tool  of  an  Amazon,  who  favors  c  rejects  him  as  she 
pleases.  Tibullus  is  a  true  sentimentalist,  vicious  but  constant, 
devoured  by  a  hopeless  passion  for  a  cold  beauty. 

The  scenery  around  the  villa  of  Tibullus,  is  enchanting.  Corn 
stands  in  rows  on  the  lull-sides.  The  deep  vats  in  his  garden  are 
full  of  wine.  Fruit  trees  arc  every  where.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  grazing  on  the  slopes.  The  harvest  waves  in  yellow 
folds  along  the  valley.  Sparkling  streams  reflect  the  verdure  of 
oaks,  elms,  and  willows,  not  far  hence.  The  reapers  arc  scattered 
through  the  fields;  in  some  places  swinging  the  sickle,  in  others 
sleeping  under  trees,  and*in  others  heated  with  wine,  dancing  rus- 
tic measures  with  unpremeditated  skill.  Young  girls  arc  singing 
joyful  songs  and  plucking  flowers  in  the  meadows.  Tibullus  him- 
self sometimes  joins  the  party,  crowning  his  forehead  with  branches 
of  ivy  berries,  and  playing  furiously  on  a  rustic  pipe.     Often  has 
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he  laughed  to  see  the  intoxicated  husbandman  drag  his  wife  and 
children  home  in  a  dray,  with  strangely  unequal  steps. 

Within  his  villa  he  leads  a  simple  life.  He  composes  elegies, 
and  thinks  of  Delia*  At  night  he  rests  in  a  humble  couch,  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  storm  blow  piteously,  and  the  rain  fall  in  tor* 
rents  as  he  sinks  into  slumber.  But  his  principal  occupation  is  to 
wander  alone  in  the  woods,  musing  upon  his  griefs.  Horace,  who 
always  expresses  himself  felicitiously,  describes  Tibullus  as  "creep* 
ing  silently  among  pleasant  trees."  By  die  way,  did  you  read 
the  letter  of  Horace,  in  which  this  expression  occurs  ?  He  calls 
himself  a  swine  of  the  herd  of  Epicurus,  fat  and  sleek,  and  with 
a  well-stuffed  skin,  and  warns  Tibullus,  to  whom  the  gods  hare 
given 

"  Beauty  and  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoyment," 

to  make  the  most  of  the  present,  and  act  as  if  every  day  was  the 
last  of  life. 

Here  Tibullus  lives,  tortured  between  hope  and  despair.  He 
says  himself: 

Death  should  end  my  life  and  sorrow, 
Did  not  Hope  still  sing  "  to-morrow:" 
Bliss  is  still  as  far  away, 
As  when  Hope  sang  yesterday. 
Hope  bnt  whispers  still, "  to-morrow," 
And  the  plowman  trusts  the  furrow, 
With  the  seed,  which  soon  the  field, 
Will  with  wond'rous  interest  yield. 
Hope  lures  fishes  to  their  fate, 
When  they  catch  the  trembling  bait; 
Springs  upon  the  bird  the  net, 
By  the  cunning  fowler  set; 
Cheers  the  captive  in  his  cell, 
Whispering,  "All  yet  will  be  well," 
On  his  limbs  the  fetter  rings, 
Bnt  he  works,  and  working,  sings. 
Hope  now  whispers  that  in  death, 
I  might  sweetly  yield  my  breath; 
But  my  love  arrests  me  there, 
Saying,  "  Live!  though  in  despair." 

We  have  not  yet  wandered  enough  among  the  "  Homes  of  the 
Poets,"  but,  as  night  is  gathering  over  us,  we  will  return  to  the 
forum. 
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THE  AUTUMN  VIOLET. 

BY  LILY  GRAHAM. 

*'  Emblem  of  high  and  holy  hope, 
I*  ttti  a  place  for  theef" 

O!  meekest  bud  of  spring* time  hours, 
O!  holiest  of  woodland  flowers, 

Whit  dost  thoo  here? 
Here  when  the  frosted  forest  weaves 
Its  gorgeous  robe  of  rainbow  leaves, 

And  tendrils  brown  and  sere. 

The  changeful  Autumn  sky  is  spread 
Above  thy  frail  and  shrinking  head, 

O  blossom  sweet! 
The  howling  wind  and  chilly  blast, 
Are  rushing  in  their  anger  past, 

With  sounds  like  trampling  feet. 

Within  this  sheltered,  sunny  nook, 
Beside  the  chilled  and  sluggish  brook, 

Why  linger  still  ? 
While  birds  to  brighter  climes  have  flown, 
And  earth  with  painted  leaves  is  strown, 

And  Autumn  winds  are  chill. 

Not  such  the  boughs  beneath  whose  sprays, 
Thy  sisters  gleamed  on  April  days, — 

Not  such  the  breeze, 
That  swept  in  melody  along, 
When  glades  were  musical  with  song, 

And  dark  with  waving  trees. 

Still  is  thy  cup  as  brightly  blue, 

As  soft  the  white  that  wanders  through, 

In  pencilled  lines, 
As  those  thy  sister  Violets  wore, 
When  orchard  boughs  their  blossoms  bore, 

Amid  the  springing  vines. 

Was  it  to  bid  our  thoughts  arise, 
To  realms  beyond  thy  native  skies, 

That  thou  art  here  f 
Wat  it  to  teach  our  hearts  content  f 
Though  winds  are  wild  and  boughs  are  rent. 

Our  Father  still  it 
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Soon  will  the  Winter's  blinding  storm, 
Shroud  the  meek  beauty  of  thy  form, 

Where  thou  hast  smiled; 
Soon  will  the  snow-wreath^  drifting  free, 
A  fitting  monument  for  thee, 

Above  thy  grave  be  piled. 

But  when  dark  Winter's  reign  is  o'er, 

And  Spring's  bright  hills  are  green  once  more, 

And  brooks  are  free, 
When  mid  the  nested  boughs  is  heard, 
The  music  of  each  singing  bird, 

Then  will  we  welcome  thee. 
Jlbany,  Nov.  17th,  1846. 


AN  AFTERNOON  IN  PARIS— THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES- 

GUIZOT— LAMARTINE. 

BY   L*A. 

The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
at  Paris,  was  a  couple  of  quarreling  Frenchmen.     Ha !  Ha ! 

There  stood  the  old  Obelisk,  severe  and  solemn  as  Egyptian 
Jove,  and  right  under  its  nose,  a  little  fellow,  born  for  a  dancing- 
master  or  a  barber,  was  flying  about  like  a  shuttlecock,  from  curb 
to  rail,  now  furiously  brandishing  his  whalebone  cane  within  an 
inch  of  his  enemy's  retreating  nose,  then  running  from  one  by- 
stander to  another,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  wrong.  Such  o  torrent 
of  syllables,  I  never  before  or  since  heard  issue  in  a  like  short 
time,  from  any  one  human  mouth.  It  came  like  the  rattling  of 
shot  on  a  tin  pan.  And  his  hands  seemed  to  be  beating  a  tattoo  to 
the  music  of  his  tongue.  He  struck  his  forehead  with  his  fist.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  crushed  it  into  a  miniature  imitation  of  chaos. 
Then  he  put  it  on  again  and  shot  off  toward  his  tall  antagonist,  who 
stood  there,  blandly  smiling  upon  his  diminutive  friend,  as  if  he 
were  watching  the  pranks  of  a  flea  under  a  tumbler.  The  sight  of 
such  coolness  was  too  much.  The  little  man  fired  up  to  a  white 
heat.  All  of  a  sudden  his  tongue  stopped.  He  rave  his  forehead 
one  quick,  knowing  tap,  and  darted  off  like  a  bullet  for  the  nearest 
gendarmerie.  But  he  had  been  anticipated.  A  gendarme  was 
approaching. 

Those  gendarmes,  like  the  potato-disease,  this  season,  are  eve* 
rywhere. 

The  official  proffered  his  services  to  arrange  the  little  gentle- 
man's difficulties,  and  then  we  had  a  second  edition  of  the  tale, 
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like  an  air  by  Herz,  with  "  variations  and  embellishments."  The 
gendarme  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  just  then  I  "  came  away."  He 
can't  have  calmed  him  by  logic,  for  he  found  not  a  second  to  thrust 
in  a  syllable.  Perhaps  he  blew  upon  him,  as  he  would  to  cool  a 
hot  pea. 

But  all  this  is  a  mere  episode.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  so,  turning  down  toward  the  Seine,  I  crossed 
the  bridge  de  la  Concorde,  and  soon  found  myself  before  the  rich 
portico  of  the  Bourbon  palace.  My  bilht-dJe?itrec  procured  me 
ready  passage  through  the  line  of  guards  stationed  in  the  court- 
yard and  halls,  and  to  the  locked  door  of  the  diplomatic  loge.  In 
a  few  moments  the  usher  appeared,  and  after  examining  my  card, 
conducted  me  to  a  seat  within. 

The  hour  of  business  had  not  arrived,  and  the  Hall  was  nearly 
empty.  The  desks  were  strewn  in  most  democratic  disorder,  with 
half-sheets  of  paper,  red  wafers,  open  portfolios,  pens  and  streaks 
of  black  sand.  Two  tall,  lean  gentlemen,  in  black,  were  walking, 
with  locked  arms,  up  and  down  the  space  before  the  President's 
desk,  talking  and  gesturing  very  earnestly ;  but  at  that  distance, 
their  low  tones  being  quite  inaudible,  they  produced  on  me  much 
the  impression  of  a  pair  of  highly  excited  deaf-mutes.  Others, 
here  and  there,  were  engaged  in  letter-writing ;  and  in  the  opposite 
corner,  a  fat  little  man,  with  iron-grey  hair  curling  all  over  his 
head,  and  an  open,  good-natured  countenance,  was  grinning  at  a 
comic  piint  in  the  last  Charivari.  I  took  the  occasion  to  study  the 
architecture  of  the  Hall. 

Its  form  is  semi-circular  and  the  floor  descends  rather  steeply, 
from  all  points,  to  the  President's  desk.  The  members'  seats  are 
arranged  in  concentric  semi-circles  and  are  not  remarkably  luxu- 
rious. They  are  fixed  benches,  with  backs  perpendicular  as  that 
of  a  Puritanic  pew.  The  amusement  of  balancing  one's  self  on 
the  two  hind  legs,  a  Vamericaine,  is  a  thing  impracticable. 

There  are  two  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  The 
lower  one  is  divided  into  stalls  for  the  royal  family,  the  govern- 
mental dignitaries  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  part  of  the  upper 
one  is  given  to  the  public, — who  buy  and  crowd  their  way  in,  as 
best  they  can, — and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  The  galleries 
are  lined  with  crimson  damask  and  adorned  with  columns  of 
white  marble,  whose  capitals  are  gilt.  Upon  the  broad  wall,  im- 
mediately above  the  President's  chair,  is  a  grand  historical  paint- 
ing, representing  Louis  Philippe  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  as- 
sembled representatives  of  the  people,  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
present  Constitution.  It  contains,  I  should  think,  not  far  from  one 
hundred  colossal  figures.  Allegorical  designs  adorn  other  portions 
of  the  wall,  together  with  rich  hangings  of  green  velvet  and  gold. 
The  President  sits  upon  a  high  platform.  Immediately  in  front  of 
him  is  the  tribune,  where  the  speakers  address  their  audience — so 
that,  in  speaking,  their  back  is  turned  directly  upon  the  President 
himself. 
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The  Hull  is  lighted  only  from  above,  and  the  subdued  rays,  fail- 
ing upon  damask  and  velvet  draperies,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
liiit-s  iA'  gold,  produce  a  sombre  and  imposing  effect. 

Hut  tin*  clock  hus  struck  three  and  the  deputies  are  rapidly  ar- 
riving. They  come  up  one  by  one  and  in  groups,  through  the  lit- 
tle nidi-doors,  with  portfolios  under  their  arms,  just  like  the  musi- 
c in un  in  u  theatre,  straggling  into  the  orchestra  from  under  the 
Htugt>.  Some  gather  in  knots  under  the  tribune,  others,  with  bun- 
dle* of  documents,  hurry  to  their  seats  to  prepare  their  day's  busi- 
iicnn.  The  ushers,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  steel  chain  suspended 
iiliuiit  their  neck  and  a  sword  at  their  side,  are  moving  busily 
uliout,  ui running  the  officers'  desks  and  chairs,  and  conveying 
luevwiges  between  the  lobbies  and  the  Hall.  The  hubbub  of  voices 
i.i  every  moment  increasing.  The  people  in  the  gallery  above  are 
pushing  and  menacing  each  other.  The  secretaries  hasten  to  their 
tit— .kri  upon  the  lVsidont's  platform,  and  soon  the  President  him- 
M'lt  inters,  with  a  group  of  deputies  at  his  heels,  who  all  file  off 
in  their  respective  places.  The  ollicial  bell  is  rung  with  a  vehe- 
mence, iiml  in  a  few  moments  a  comparative  silence  is  secured. 

"  t'hupcuu\  bus!  chapeaux  has!"  thunder  a  half-dozen  ushers, 
all  in  one  \eice,  pointing  to  the  crowd  in  the  gallery. 

The  President  declares  the  session  opened. 

•'  i'haneau  has!"  cries  out  an  usher,  starting  from  his  seat  and 
directing  everybody's  e\os  to  a  shockingly  tall,  while  hat  that 
loom:*  up  uho\o  :he  Mack  heads  oi  the  mass,  like  a  miniature  light- 
house in  a  miniature  sea. 

The  entire  h:»t  sinks  in  cno  instant. 

While  the  minutes  are  reading,  a  few  belated  deputies  straggle 
in  and  the  brpch.es  are  now  nearly  tilled.  But  where  is  Monsieur 
llui/.ot.'  Ho  you  see  that  gentleman  sitting  in  the  lowest  row,  di- 
lectly  in  front  of  the  tribune?  That  is  he.  He  has  flung  open 
his  red  portfolio  upon  the  desk  before  him,  and  with  his  hands 
buried  in  his  pockets  and  eyes  lived  upon  the  floor,  seems  lost  in 
thought.  He  looks  old,  but  no  older  now,  they  say,  than  he  looked 
iwt-nty  year'*  .isro — not  t!;a:  a-^e  deals  so  kindly  with  him,  but  that 
deep  and  puniul  thought  early  graved  upon  bis  face  the  counter- 
feit oi  a-je.  A  French  writer  has  called  him  the  mo?t  serious  man 
of  his  time.  His  was  a  cn:el  initiation  into  the  deep  things  of  his 
profession.  His  father's  bloody  death  upon  the  guillotine  and  the 
\  irtu.il  ban ^'nuion!  of  his  famiiv.  were  the  stern  strokes  that  awoke 
him  to  actual  existence.  What  other  hue  could  life  assume  to 
him.  than  a  cold  and  iri.vmy  one,  when  its  very  portals  were 
adirouded  with  the  emblems  of  the  tomb? 

The  history  of  M.  Guiz:!  affords  another  brilliant  instance  cf 
success  fill  perseverance.  His  family  was  not  a  noble  one.  It 
must  have  been,  however,  considerably  influential  in  its  native 
place,  for  it  was  among  the  first  victims  of  revolutionary  vengeance, 
it  is  the  village  spiie.  and  the  towering  pine  that  attract  the  blast- 
ing bolt  oi  heaven,  while  the  cottage  and  the  humble  shrub  escape 
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untouched.  When  the  guillotine  deprived  him  of  a  father,  young 
Guizot,  even  then  remarkable  for  his  serious  deportment  and  in- 
tellectual ripeness,  was  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  pursued  his 
elementary  and  collegiate  studies.  He  left  the  Academy  after  an 
honorable  course  of  several  years,  and  went  up  to  Paris,  to  study 
law.  The  following  year  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Swiss  ambassador.  This  circumstance  naturally  threw  him  into 
the  society  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  the  day,  but  never- 
theless he  con  lined  his  studies  almost  exclusively  to  literature. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  already  published  a  Dictionary 
of  French  Synonymes,  '•  Lives  of  the  French  Poets,"  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Gibbon,  illustrated  by  copious  notes. 

Thus,  the  promise  of  his  early  youth  was  beginning  its  fulfil- 
ment. His  mental  growth  was  both  precocious  and  steady.  He 
still  walked  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 

"  primus  inter  pares." 

In  1812,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History,  in  the 
University  of  France,  where,  as  everybody  knows,  he  illustrated 
his  own  name  and  the  literature  of  his  country. 

The  first  political  capacity  in  which  we  find  him.  is  that  of  sec- 
retary-general to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  transferred  to  the  secretaryship-general  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  Too  young,  as  yet,  to  approach  the  tribune,  he  promul- 
gated his  political  sentiments  through  the  press.  Numerous  pam- 
phlets issued  from  his  pen,  upon  subjects  in  the  highest  range  of 
politics.  The  ministry  at  length  retired  from  office,  and  M.  Gui- 
zot, of  course,  retired  with  it.  Never  despairing  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  his  cherished  principles,  he  spent  the  interval  till 
the  restoration  of  his  party  to  power,  in  attacks  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. During  all  this  stormy  period,  his  lectures  on  European 
Democracy,  it  must  be  mentioned,  were  attracting  delighted  crowds, 
when,  at  length,  the  ministr}',  exercising  its  censorial  power, 
ejected  the  professor  and  closed  the  doors.  About  this  time,  M. 
Guizot  published  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  Papers 
relating  to  the  early  History  of  France,  Essays  on  French  History, 
Historical  Essays  on  Shakspcare,  and  a  translation  of  Shakspeare's 
plays.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Revue  Franchise. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  administration,  he  resumed  his  professorship, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

On  the  death  of  the  great  Casimir  Perier,  M.  Guizot  and  M. 
Thiers,  who  till  then  had  rallied  under  that  leader,  divided  the 
government  between  themselves,  and  ruled  with  nearly  equal  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet  and  the  tribune.  M.  Guizot,  at  this  time, 
held  the  portfolio  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  His  offi- 
cial measures  have  identified  him  inseparably  with  the  true  and 
enduring  glory  of  his  country.  The  French  nation  were  far 
behind  the  age  in  general  enlightenment.  The  lower  classes, 
throughout  an  alarmingly  large  portion  of  France,  were  still  living 
id  almost  medieval  ignorance,  but  when  the  Guizot  ministry  arose, 
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its  influence  penetrated  and  dispersed  this  intellectual  mist,  like 
the  beams  of  a  rising  sun.  N^earlv  twelve  thousand  districts — 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  entire  kingdom — were  immediately 
provided  with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction.  The  minis- 
ter's circular,  addressed  to  the  teachers  throughout  the  country,  re- 
minding them  of  the  importance  and  dignity  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  profession,  is  among  the  most  admirable  papers 
ever  written  on  that  important  subject.     Guizot  is  a  protestant. 

After  an  interval  of  retirement  from  public  duty,  AI.  Guizot  was 
called  to  represent  his  country  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  For  this 
mission  he  was  eminently  qualified,  by  an  extensive  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  ihe  language,  literature  and  manners  of  the 
English  people.  He  failed,  however,  in  an  important  negotiation, 
and  his  recall  was  followed  by  another  retirement  to  private  life. 
His  present  position  is  one  of  difficulty.  He  has  maintained  it 
successfully  against  a  host  of  powerful  opponents,  and  seems  likely 
to  maintain  it  through  a  long  future, 

Guizot's  stylo  of  oratory  reminds  one  considerably  of  Webster's. 
His  voice  is  sonorous,  producing  occasionally  those  deep,  sepul- 
chral tones  which  our  own  statesman  uses  with  such  thrilling  ef- 
feet.  His  gesture,  too,  like  that  of  Webster,  is  far  less  graceful 
than  energetic.  It  is  of  the  argumentative  order — as  nearly  as  a 
Frenchman  can  cunfinc  himself  to  such.  I  doubt  that  a  truly  dig- 
nified, a  Ciceronian  orator,  ever  existed  in  Frauce.  The  French 
gesture  is  too  rapid,  too  abundant.  Gestures  are  like  points  of 
exclamation.     Their  value  is  proportioned  to  their  rarity. 

M.  Guizot's  style  oi  writing  is  peculiar.  It  is  plain,  forceful, 
sometimes  a  little  tuo  precise.  It  possesses  a  Doric — albeit  French 
Doric — breadth  and  simplicity.  He  talks  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish, and  is  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  Italy. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  minister  is  not  striking.  His 
eye  is  deep-set  and  keen,  his  forehead  not  remarkably  broad,  but 
high  an<]  retreating;  and  the  profile  reminds  one  much  of  Bnl- 
wer's,  n>  seen  in  the  ordinary  engravings.  His  countenance  and 
whole  carriage  are  indicative  of  profound  thought. 

"  Deep  graven  on  his  brow, 
DeKberatii-n  s-ils  and  public  care." 

The  present  chamber  boasts  of  other  illustrious  names  than  that 
of  Guizot.  Berrver,  Lamartine  and  Arago  arc  here — the  Orator, 
the  Poet,  the  Astronomer  of  France.  The  two  former  sit  together 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  President.  Berryer  is  looking  up  from 
under  his  grey,  shaggy  eye-brows,  at  the  speaker  who  has  just 
ascend'd  the  tribune  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  minister, 
while  L'imartiiie  is  ga/ing  listlessly  around  as  if  a  mere  spectator, 
admitted  by  courtesy  upon  the  lloor.  The  poet  is  perhaps  dream- 
ing nut  another  Hymnc. 

M.  Lamartine  has  been  long  known  to  the  world  as  a  politician 
as  well  as  poet.  A  successful  combination  of  the  differing  ele- 
ments that  form  these  two  characters,  is  rare  indeed.     Such,  how- 
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ever,  was  witnessed  to  an  extent  in  our  Milton.  Byron's  first  po- 
litical effort,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  glaring  failure.  There  is  but 
slight  affinity  between  statistical  figures  and  imaginative  ones. 
Statistical  figures  are  sometimes  imaginary  enough  in  all  verity, 
but  the  imaginative  ones  abhor  the  statistical.  We  prefer  to  talk 
of  Lamartine,  the  Poet. 

Lamartine's  first  reading-book  was  the  old  family  Bible.  His 
pious  mother  used  to  call  him  to  her  side  and  when  she  had  read 
with  him  down  one  page,  she  uncovered  the  large  engraving  at 
the  bottom,  and  explained  it  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  attention. 
To  this  fact  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that  glowing,  devotional 
spirit  which  so  pervades  his  poetry.  Like  Chateaubriand  before 
him,  he  is  the  poet  of  the  sanctuary.  Every  picture  which  his 
imagination  portrays,  is  characterized  by  a  warm,  religious  tone, 
reminding  me  always  of  the  mellow,  golden  rays  that  stream 
through  some  rich  cathedral  window,  falling  on  statues  and  deli- 
cate shafts  and  carved  roses  below.  Chateaubriand  says  some- 
where that  all  great  geniuses  are  melancholy.  His  own  character 
and  Lamartine's  go  far  to  verify  the  reflection.  The  poetry  of 
the  latter  seems  to  me  hardly  to  take  the  vast,  magnificent  range 
of  Chateaubriand's,  but  there  is  the  same  softened,  dreamy  air, 
that  sweet  rcvery  which  so  ravish  the  soul.  Never,  never  may  I 
forget  those  golden  hours,  when  with  the  Meditations  Poelques  in 
hand,  I  used  to  stroll  along  sunny  Leman  and  note  the  glittering 
thoughts  that  came  up,  one  by  one,  like  the  rainbow-colored  wave- 
lets, rising  and  breaking  at  my  feet. 

"  Cclui  qui,  suspendant  les  heures  fugitives, 
Fixant  avec  Tumour  son  a  me  en  ce  beau  lieu, 
Oubltrait  que  le  temps  coule  encore  stir  ces  rives, 
Scrait-il  no  mortcl,  ou  serait-il  un  dieu  ? 

Et  nous,  aux  doux  penchans  de  ces  verts  Elysces, 
Sur  ces  bonis  ou  1'amour  eut  cach<'>  son  Eden, 
Au  murmure  plniniif  des  vagues  a  pa  i  sees, 
Aux  rayons  endormis  de  l'aslre  elyscen  ; 

Sous  ce  ciel  ou  la  vie,  ou  le  bonheur  abonde, 
Sur  ces  rives  que  1'ceil  se  plait  u  parcourir, 
Nous  avons  respire  cet  air  d'un  autre  monde, 
Henriette! — ct  cependant  on  dit  qu'il  Taut  mourir  !" 

Our  poet's  youth  was  spent,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cloister.  At  an 
early  period  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith, 
and  on  quitting  that  institution  betook  himself  to  Paris. 

His  first  publication  was  the  volume  of  Poetic  Meditations  which 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  had  the  most  splendid  success.  In  less 
than  five  years,  the  publisher  sold  more  than  fifty  thousand  copies. 
Lamartine  might  truly  have  said,  with  his  friend  Byron,  "  I  woke 
this  morning  and  found  myself  famous;"  for  such  literary  success 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  brilliant. 

The  poet  was  now  introduced  to  governmental  notice  and  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  French  embassy  at  Florence.    Dur- 
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ing  his  residence  in  that  city,  he  was  on  terms  of  very  peculiar 
intimacy  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and  before  quitting  it,  began 
an  intimacy  of  a  more  tender  and  poetic  character,  with  a  rich 
English  lady,  travelling  in  Italy.  He  married  her  and  had  one 
daughter. 

Not  long  afterwards,  M.  Lamartine  was  transferred  to  the  lega- 
tion at  Naples,  and  then  to  that  of  London.  Finally  he  returned 
to  Florence  as  Charge  d'Aflaires.  Here  he  fought  a  duel  with  an 
Italian  officer,  in  which  he  was  near  losing  his  life. 

After  a  short  residence  in  his  native  land,  he  set  out  upon  a  tour 
to  Palestine,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  only  child.  He  left 
them  at  Bey  rout,  and  on  returning  there  from  a  solitary  trip  to  Je- 
rusalem, he  found  his  beautiful  daughter  dead,  a  victim  to  a  dis- 
ease which  was  then  commencing  its  ravages  in  the  neighboring 
country.  He  was  not  left  alone  to  bear  his  sad  bereavement.  All 
France  wept  with  her  weeping  favorite.  From  that  hour,  Lamar- 
tine's  poetry  seems  to  have  been  infused  with  a  still  deeper  melan- 
choly. The  memory  of  the  heart-rending  event  is  awoke  from 
time  to  time,  in  some  brief,  tearful  hymn  or  prayer, — "  a  mournful, 
sobbing  sound,"  as  Longfellow  so  beautifully  says — the  mea- 
sured, solemn  throb  of  the  viol's  bass  heard  amid  the  tumultuous 
and  rushing  harmonies  of  some  grand  orchestra. 

On  his  return  from  the  East,  M.  Lamartine  entered  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  amid  the  new  and  apparently  uncongenial 
duties  of  this  position,  he  found  lime  to  write  the  magnificent  poem 
of  Jocelyn  and  The  Fall  of  an  Angel.  From  the  publication  of  the 
last  work,  however,  the  poet's  popularity  seems  to  have  declined. 
At  the  same  time,  the  reputation  of  Lamartine,  the  politician, 
shone  forth  with  growing  lustre.  He  became  the  Coryphceus  of 
his  party,  or  rather  he  created  a  party,  himself.  His  political  views 
are  somewhat  theoretical — Utopian. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  poet  has  written  a 
second  volume  of  Poetic  Meditations,  a  Last  Canto  to  Byron's 
Childe  Harold,  a  volume  entitled  "  Harmonies  Poetiquus  et  Reli- 
gicuses,"  and  the  journal  of  his  Oriental  Tour.  His  History  of  the 
Girondists  is  characteristically  brilliant,  but  the  present  is  too  early 
a  moment  in  which  to  decide  on  its  intrinsic  merit. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  poet  is  not  remarkably  impres- 
sive. He  is  of  ordinary  height,  and  dresses  with  a  certain,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  unpoetical  precision.  1  fancy  the  n&gligi  a  la  By- 
ron. His  forehead  is  high  and  the  hair  is  worn  well  brushed  up 
in  front.  The  nose  and  lips  are  poetically  delicate,  the  mouth  is 
somewhat  wide  and  the  eves  are  black. 

The  business  of  the  afternoon  was  of  no  general  interest.  After 
a  slight  skirmish  between  two  or  three  speakers,  a  member  as- 
cends the  tribune  and  opening  a  thick  roll  of  manuscript  before 
him,  commences  a  speech  upon  the  question  in  hand.  The  audi- 
ence gets  impatient.  One  gentleman  draws  forth  bis  papers  and 
takes  the  opportunity  to  scribble  a  letter  to  some  complaining  eon- 
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stituent  or  to  his  wife,  or  perhaps,  like  our  own  legislative  worthies, 
to  some  absent  sweetheart.  Another  resumes  his  gazette,  while  a 
group  in  the  centre  begin  a  noisy  discussion  of  the  late  measure. 
The  tumult  increases.  The  voice  of  the  unlucky  speaker  is 
drowned.  Some  look  at  him  and  laugh.  He  gets  excited  and 
talks  louder  than  ever.  They  strive  to  talk  him  down,  but  in  vain. 
He  is  thundering  to  some  French  u  Buncombe."  But  in  an  inter* 
val  of  comparative  silence,  with  one  grand  vocal  effort,  he  gives  a 
heavy  thrust  at  the  minister  below  him.  Guizot  lifts  his  eyes  from 
the  floor,  where  he  had  fixed  them  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and 
the  orator  instantly  follows  up  his  slight  success  with  an  extempore 
tirade  against  the  ministerial  measure.  The  audience  grows  at- 
tentive ;  by  degrees,  the  conversation  ceases,  and  face  after  face 
is  turned  toward  the  tribune  and  then  toward  the  minister,  to  watch 
the  effect.  Guizot  sits  there,  keenly  eyeing  the  speaker,  but  with 
unchanging  look,  as  if  in  conscious  power,  calmly  waiting  the  mo- 
ment  of  reply,  to  crush  the  arguments  and  their  presumptuous  au- 
thor with  the  thunderbolt  of  a  word.  Now  the  speaker  lets  fall 
another  rebuke,  emphasizing  it  with  a  gesture  pointed  full  in  the 
minister's  face. 

•'  TrSs-bien !  TrSs-bien !"  Bhout  a  crowd  of  deputies  on  the  left, 
starting  to  their  feet. 

"  Silence !  Messieurs,"  exclaims  the  President,  ringing  his  bell. 
11  Ha  !  Ha !  e'est  trfis-bien !"  cries  the  crowd. 
The  hubbub  rises  and  the  President  plies  his  bell  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever.     All  in  vain.     While  the  voices  multiply,  the 
bell  rings  fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  it  were  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump. 

"  Mais,  Messieurs "  exclaims  the  President,  rising  from  his 

seat. 

The  entire  assembly  is  in  confusion — the  men  of  the  left  are 
running  to  and  fro,  gesticulating  most  furiously,  and  talking  now 
to  each  other,  then  at  the  speaker,  and  then  indulging  in  some 
characteristic  national  expletives,  addressed  to  everybody  in  gene- 
ral and  no  one  in  particular. 

When  a  moment's  quiet  is  secured,  the  orator  continues  his 
speech  amid  the  alternate  applause  and  laughter  of  his  hearers. 
Upon  his  descent  from  the  tribune,  his  friends  gather  around  and 
shake  hands  with  him  on  his  success. 

The  Chamber  now  prepares  to  vote.  An  usher  stands  near  one 
stair-case  of  the  tribune,  holding  a  box  filled  with  white  and  black 
balls,  and  the  deputies,  choosing  each  one,  ascend  the  tribune  in 
single  file  and  dropping  their  ball  in  an  urn  near  at  hand,  pass  down 
the  opposite  side.  The  result  is  by  and  by  declared,  and  after  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  adjournment  from  a  gentleman  in 
brilliant  plaid  vest  and  green  spectacles,  the  deputies  gather  up 
their  papers  and  hats,  and  make  one  general,  indiscriminate  rush 
for  the  doors,  like  school-boys  let  loose. 
Let  us  linger  a  few  minutes  in  the  loge  and  talk  about  the  for- 
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mation  of  this  legislative  department.     I'll  engage  to  finish  before 
the  usher  comes  around  to  clear  the  house. 

The  inhabitants  of  France  and  Corsica  (for  Corsica  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  France  itself,)  are  divided  into  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  sections,  each  one  of  which  sends  a  member  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  popular  representation,  then,  is  that  of  one  to 
about  seventy-five  thousand. 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber,  the  individual 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  pay  about  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  in  direct  taxes.  Guizot  endeavored  to  reduce  the  quali- 
fying age  to  that  of  t\vent3*-fivc  years,  but  in  vain.  The  candidate 
must  be  a  native  of  France,  or  else  have  obtained  letters  of  granit 
naturalization.  There  is  another  regulation  of  strongly  aristocratic 
tendency:  the  government  provides  nothing  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Deputies.  Jt  farther  declares  a  member's  seat  vacant  upon  his 
accepting  a  salaried  office  in  the  state.  But  gold  is  the  sinew  of 
diplomacy  as  well  as  of  war. 

"  Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators." 

Not  less  than  two  hundred  Deputies  are  under  ministerial  patron- 
age. The  late  dreadful  disclosures  at  tho  capital,  prove  that 
French  politics,  though  as  pure  perhaps  as  those  of  England,  a|e 
no  stranger  to  secret  and  even  open  venality. 

The  Deputies  hold  their  office  for  five  years.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  be  actual  residents  of  the  districts  they  represent. 
And  so  it  often  happens  that  several  districts  elect  the  same  indi- 
vidual, some  prominent  cilizen  of  perhaps  Paris  itself,  and  re- 
turn him  to  the  authorities,  each  one  as  its  own  representa- 
tive. If,  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  he  neglects  to  choose 
between  these  districts,  his  position  is  as>igncd  him  by  the  Cham- 
ber itself.  The  Chamber  meets  once  a  year,  commencing  its  ses- 
sion about  the  first  of  December. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave.  The  usher  opens  the  door  and  with  the 
soft  compulsion  of  a  Parisian  bow,  conducts  us  forth.  We  descend 
the  long  stair-case,  pass  the  sentinels,  and  once  more  mingle  with 
the  gay  crowd  wending  its  way  across  the  bridge  de  la  Concorde  to 
the  Klysian  Fields. 

Jlbany,  18-17. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  BLONDE. 

BY  W.  K.  COLE. 
I. 

She  has  locks  that  are  golden,  and  ejes  that  are  bright, 
Yet  as  calm  in  their  sparkle  as  gems  of  the  night. 
She  has  lips  roundly  chisell'd,  more  luscious  each  one 
Than  the  rare-ripe  that  catches  its  blush  from  the  sun. 
She  has  cheeks  on  whose  soft  lily  surface  are  born, 
With  each  passing  emotion,  the  tinges  of  morn. 
Oh,  'l  were  well  worth  a  kingdom,  one  love  glance  so  fond, 
When  won  from  the  eye  of  the  beautiful  blonde. 

II. 

Yes,  the  beautiful  blonde,  in  that  passionless  eye 
Has  no  love-speaking  glance,  and  no  amorous  sigh  ; 
Yet  heaves  the  soft  bosom,  she  seemeth  as  cold 
In  her  modest  reserve  as  the  goddess  of  old. 
Fame  courts  her  and  riches,  yet  turning  aside 
She  spurns  all  their  proffers  with  maidenly  pride, 
Even  spirits  most  sanguine  and  daring  despond 
Of  winning  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  blonde. 

III. 

Fame  courts  her  and  riches,  love  suitors  appear; 
She  is  proof  to  ambition,  the  sigh  and  the  tear. 
Now  Genius,  scarce  hoping,  the  argument  tries, 
With  an  effort  well  worthy  himself,  and  the  prize. 
Oh,  his  are  the  treasures  bequeathed  from  above, 
More  precious  than  riches,  aye,  even  than  love— 
Too'  the  wealth  were  of  Croesus,  the  love  deep  and  fond 
As  that  he  would  claim  for  the  beautiful  blonde. 

IV. 

Why  falters  the  beauty?  why  spreads  the  rich  glow 
Where  of  late  all  was  pale  and  as  cold  as  the  snow? 
What  magic-like  power  can  Genius  thus  find  ? 
This  the  key  to  the  riddle — mind  spcakelh  to  mind. 
The  tool  is  awakened,  love  follows  esteem; 
Love  deeper  and  richer  than  passion's  warm  dream; 
And  Genius  exults  in  the  love- glance  so  fond, 
Now  won  from  the  eye  of  the  beautiful  blonde. 
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THE  LAST  SMILE. 

BY  C.  B. 

The  last  smile  of  Julia  Denton,  how  well  remembered !  How 
blest  its  influence !  It  is  sixteen  years  since  I  saw  it  lighting  up 
her  pale  features,  just  before  they  assumed  the  fixedness  of  death. 
I  was  then  young,  thoughtless,  worldly.  I  am  now — but  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am. 

I  was  the  daughter  of  kind  parents,  who  thought  they  promoted 
my  happiness  by  allowing  me  to  indulge  my  inclination  for  amuse- 
ment and  display.  As  their  conduct  was  such  as  commanded  my 
entire  respect,  as  Hell  as  my  warmest  love,  I  did  not  question  the 
propriety  of  what  they  did  not  disapprove.  In  consequence,  the 
desire  for  admiration,  unchecked  by  conscience,  grew  strong  within 
me.  In  its  train  came  vain  thoughts,  envyings,  jealousies,  hypo- 
crisy and  strife — sins  against  which  reason  and  conscience  uttered 
a  vain  remonstrance. 

A  young  man  from  the  metropolis  had  become  a  temporary  re- 
sident in  our  village.  He  dressed  expensively,  and  had  that  easy 
assurance  which  passes  for  gentility,  among  those  who  have  seen 
but  little  of  the  polished  world.  After  I  had  (not  altogether  acciden- 
tally,) become  acquainted  with  him,  his  visits  became  frequent. 
To  this  I  was  by  no  means  indisposed ;  his  manners  were  so  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  village  beaux ;  and  then  he  was  the  veri- 
table inhabitant  of  the  city,  though  whether  the  inmate  of  a  prison 
or  a  palace  was  to  me  unknown.  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  without 
mental  resources;  for  when  the  vocabulary  of  compliment  was 
exhausted,  conversation  flagged.  A  further  acquaintance  showed 
me  that  he  had  little  sensibility  of  heart  and  no  fixed  moral  prin- 
ciples. But  still,  a  graceful  manner,  exclusive  attention,  and  pro- 
fuse flattery — what  will  they  not  do  with  the  female  heart  that  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  love  of  admiration  ? 

I  was  even  then  astonished  at  myself,  that  when  I  clearly  saw 
his  shallowness,  I  could  be  pleased  with  his  attentions. 

I  had  always  been  rather  intimate  with  Julia  Denton,  though 
she  was  the  opposite  of  myself  in  almost  every  point  of  character. 
She  was  simple  in  her  tastes  and  manner,  the  very  soul  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  I  was  fond  of  her  society,  save  when  my  ruling  pas- 
sion led  me  into  another  sphere.  She  was  almost  the  only  person 
to  whom  I  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  good  sense,  or  to  make 
the  attempt  to  do  so.  There  was  a  period  when  her  occasional 
society  was  all  that  kept  my  intellect  from  extinction ;  so  entirely 
was  I  given  up  to  a  life  of  show. 

She  never  rebuked  me  for  rny  folly,  not  even  by  implication — 
unless  to  treat  me  as  a  rational  being  was  to  rebuke  me.  This 
was  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  in  my  self-accusing  momenta 
(for  conscience  would  sometimes  do  her  work)  I  was  disposed  to 
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blame  her  that  she  did  not  reprove  me  for  my  course.  But  she 
pursued  a  wiser  plan.  She  knew  that  the  vain  mind  can  ill  brook 
reproof.  She  strove  to  exercise  the  feeble  taste  within  me  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  to  awaken  my  capacities  for  thinking,  in 
the  hope  that  the  nobler  parts  of  my  nature  might  assert  their  rights. 

After  my  intimacy  with  the  city  beau,  as  he  was  called,  many 
of  my  acquaintances  became  cool  towards  me.  This  I  attributed 
to  envy,  and  the  gratification  of  my  vanity  gave  me  greater  plea* 
sure  than  the  loss  of  their  society  gave  me  pain.  But  among 
this  number  was  Julia  Denton.  It  was  impossible  to  attribute 
this  motive  to  her.  I  knew  she  could  only  pity  and  despise  my 
captive.  I  knew  that  in  her  there  was*no  caprice;  that  for  her 
conduct  there  was  a  cause.  It  led  me  to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  in  my  conduct  or  position,  further  from  the  rule  of  right 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  was  brought  to  pause,  to  reflect,  and  al- 
most to  reform. 

I  had  resolved  to  break  with  the  city  beau ;  that  is,  to  treat 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  would  put  an  end  to  his  attentions. 
While  I  was  strengthening  this  resolution,  for  the  sight  of  a  new 
dress  just  sent  home,  rendered  this  operation  necessary,  I  saw  the 
object  of  my  thoughts  and  resolutions  passing  with  Miss  Calvert 
on  his  arm.  She  was  receiving  those  attentions  which  I  had  de- 
termined to  reject  —  why  was  I  displeased?  Because  I  had  not 
yet  rejected  them,  and  Miss  Calvert  was  a  sort  of  rival.  There 
existed  between  us  a  tacit  dislike,  founded  on  similarity  of  charac- 
ter  and  pursuits.  It  only  led  us  to  treat  each  other  with  scrupu- 
lous politeness,  and  carefully  to  avoid  all  palpable  occasions  of  of- 
fence. Weak  as  was  my  captive,  he  could  read  my  weakness  in 
regard  to  her,  and  I  thought  he  never  talked  so  well  as  when  she 
was  the  subject  of  his  critical  remarks.  The  look  she  gave  me 
as  they  passed  my  window,  drove  all  my  seriour  thoughts  from 
my  mind.  My  discarding  of  Mr.  S.  must  be  postponed  till  he 
was  brought  back  to  my  allegiance,  and  Miss  C.  punished  for  her 
presumption. 

This  trifling  incident,  in  its  action  on  the  giant  passion  I  had 
nourished,  caused  me  years  of  sorrow.  Had  I  kept  my  resolution 
to  withdraw  from  his  society,  had  I  gone,  as  I  proposed,  to  Julia, 
and  confessed  my  lolly,  and  asked  her  counsel  and  aid,  I  should 
have  escaped  long  years  of  heartlessness  and  pain. 

There  was  another  for  whose  good  opinion  I  had  no  less  regard 
than  for  Julia's.  He  was  a  young  man  devoled  to  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Mr.  B.  was  seldom  seen  in  society.  He  was  plain 
and  unstudied  in  his  manner.  There  was  nothing  about  him  to 
attract  attention,  but  the  brightness  of  his  deep-set  eye,  and  the 
troth  and  point  of  his  few  remarks.  I  met  him  one  evening  in 
company  with  Julia ;  I  saw  by  his  manner  that  he  was  surprised 
that  she  should  address  me  as  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  I 
should  answer.  He  addressed  me  with  a  respect  that  I  felt  was 
worth  more  than  volumes  of  flattery.     From  that  time  I  felt  a  re- 
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slraint  in  company  where  he  was  present,  The  incense  of  flattery 
was  desired,  but,  it  was  not  then  pleasant.  When  alone  with  him 
I  could  lay  aside  acting,  and  be  unconstrained  and  happy.  How 
far  my  acquaintance  with  him  influenced  my  resolution  to  reform, 
and  to  place  myself  under  the  guidance  of  Julia,  I  do  not  know; 
it  had  an  influence. 

But  my  rival  was  first  to  be  humbled.  Time  and  thought  were 
necessary  to  settle  the  plan.  Time  and  thought  were  bestowed. 
1  will  not  describe  the  details.  It  was  zealously  pursued.  In  its 
progress,  1  could  see  that  Julia  could  scarce  conceal  her  disappro- 
bation, not  to  say  disgust.  I  saw  the  pain  it  gave  to  Mr.  B.  It 
gave  me  joy,  for  it  assured  me  of  an  interest  that  I  was  resolved 
to  cherish;  and  thus  while  1  was  driving  his  thoughts  away  from 
me,  I  was  suffering  my  affections  to  flow  out  towards  him.  He 
became  cold  and  reserved,  but  I  was  confident  that  I  could  recover 
him,  as  soon  as  my  present  object  was  attained.  It  was  attained. 
Mr.  S.  was  brought  back  and  discarded.  My  rival  was  humbled. 
The  only  persons  whose  good  opinion  I  desired  were  alienated  for  a 
lifetime.  Mr.  B.  was  not  like  those  I  had  previously  dealt  with. 
I  could  not  even  attempt  to  influence  him.  I  was  rebuked  by  the 
thought. 

I  was  now  regarded  as  a  heartless  coquette,  as  capable  of  no- 
thing higher  than  selfish  amusement.  My  perverse  pride  led  me 
to  resolve  to  act  up  to  my  reputation.  I  succeeded.  But  ah,  the 
waste  of  feeling  unemployed ;  the  yearning  of  the  heart  for  sym- 
pathy ;  the  chilling  sense  of  the  folly  and  worthlcssness  of  all  that 
1  had  or  was ;  the  hopeless  prospect  before  me  !  Up  to  this  time, 
I  had  cherished  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  aspirations  for  higher 
things.  Now  the  dreams  of  my  heart  were  relinquished  ;  1  felt 
that  1  had  sold  my  birthright  for  a  vain  show.  I  had  chosen  the 
portion  of  my  cup,  and  the  waters  of  bitterness  were  poured  out  to 
inc. 

Julia  Denton  was  civil,  but  cold.  There  was  nothing  to  en- 
courage me  to  unburthen  my  pressed  heart,  and  to  implore  assist- 
ance. B.  met  me  not  with  coldness,  but  as  if  we  had  never  inter- 
changed a  thought.  I  saw  him  lead  to  the  altar  the  gentle,  true- 
hearted  Marv  Green  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  deserved  to  be  wretched 
and  lonely.  But  pride  clothed  my  countenance  with  smiles,  and 
led  me  to  assume  the  air  of  light-hearted  gayety. 

At  length  Julia  was  taken  very  ill.  I  went  and  offered  to  nurse 
her.  My  oiler  was  declined  by  her  friends.  I  knew  they  wished 
for  a  more  serious  and  tender  nurse  ;  but  I  insisted,  and  waa  at 
length  pennitted  to  occupy  her  sick  room.  It  was  the  gay  season, 
but  I  scarcely  left  that  sick  room  for  a  moment  by  night  or  day. 
I  hardly  knew  why  I  made  the  offer — why  1  devoted  myself  thus. 
I  felt  that  I  must  do  it.  She  soon  became  too  ill  to  know  me ;  I 
felt  that  she  would  die ;  I  felt  as  though  all  my  hopes  would  die 
with  her.  Hitherto  there  was  nothing  definite  in  my  views  and 
feelings.    All  was  vague  and  undefined.    But  one  night  as  I  sat 
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alone  by  her  bedside,  the  sinful  character  of  the  past  was  revealed 
to  me.  I  had  long  felt  that  it  was  foolish,  heartless,  and  in  gene- 
ral wrong.  Now  I  saw  and  felt  its  exceeding  sinfulness.  What 
should  1  do  ?  The  only  friend  to  whom  I  could  go  for  counsel 
would  never  speak  again.  Heavier  and  heavier  pressed  the  bur- 
den of  guilt;  darker  and  darker  the  cloud  that  rested  on  the  fu- 
ture.    1  was  on  the  border  of  despair. 

Julia  awoke  from  a  long  stupor.  There  was  intelligence  in  her 
clear,  though  languid  eye.     She  knew  me,  and  a  faint  smile  ap- 

rsared.  u  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  burst  from  my  lips. 
thought  not  of  her  inability  to  answer — I  saw  she  could  under- 
stand. Her  eye  was  fixed  upon  me  inquiringly  for  an  instant,  she 
seemed  to  comprehend  my  feelings.  A  heavenly  smile  spread 
over  her  countenance,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  upward,  as  though 
she  would  direct  my  attention  there.  In  a  moment  her  counte- 
nance became  fixed,  her  eye  glared  in  death. 

That  smile  rescued  me  from  despair  and  lighted  up  a  ray  of  hope 
in  my  dark  soul.  I  sought  aid  from  above.  I  searched  Julia's 
Bible,  and  found  rest  to  my  soul. 


« ♦♦■ 


THE  ENGELSWIESE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  G.  BARBER. 

Closed  in  by  shadowy  woods  of  green 

The  Angel's  Meadow  sleeping  lies, 
Kissed  by  the  summer  breeze  serene, 

And  canopied  by  smiling  skies. 
Old  Heidelberg  up  rears  below 

Its  ancient  towers,  its  walls  of  grey, 
And  past  them  all,  with  chiming  flow, 

The  silvery  Neckar  winds  its  way. 

If  o'er  Grenada's  domes  of  old, 

Heaven's  brightest  skies  of  bine  were  hung, 
As  Moorish  legends,  oft  have  told, 

And  troubadours,  in  ballads  sung, 
Methinks  that  heavens,  as  bright  and  clear 

As  was  the  Orient's  cloudless  sky, 
Sweet  Angel's  Meadow !  hover  here 

And  o'er  thy  haunts  of  beauty  lie. 

Oh  loveliest  spot  of  Fatherland ! 

Its  innniest  nooks  around  thee  lie, 
And  frowning  tower  and  castle  stand 

Their  turrets  rearing  proud  and  high, 
And  hill  and  plain,  spread  far  away 

Where  bright  streams  flow,  with  ceaseless  chime, 
And  mouldering  arch,  and  rnins  grey, 

All  linked  with  tales  of  olden  time. 
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The  ancient  castle,  stern  and  dark, 

Whose  frowning  towers,  by  ruin  bowed* 
Time's  flight  and  devastation  mark, 

And  Otto  Heinrich's  palace  proud, 
This,  even  in  decay,  sublime 

With  arabesques,  and  sculpture  rare, 
Though  the  corroding  touch  of  Time, 

Has  left  a  deeper  imprest  there. 

Beyond,  fair  plains  and  valleys  sleep, 

The  Pfalz,  closed  in  by  hills  of  green, 
The  Odenwald's  recesses  deep, 

Where  sunlight  steals  their  shades  between, 
And  far  beyond  the  sunny  plain 

Where  the  blue  Rhine's  wild  waters  lie, 
And  centuries  ago,  the  train 

Of  Crusaders  swept  proudly  by. 

Oh  I  could  wing,  with  Fancy's  flight, 
My  heart  to  thee,  in  spring's  sweet  prime, 

Fair  Angel's  Meadow,  when  the  light 
'  Of  sunset  woos  the  vesper  chime, 

Which  pealing  from  the  city  towers. 
By  distance  mellowed,  charms  the  air, 

While  winds  that  kiss  the  half  shut  flowers, 
Sweet  fragrance  on  their  pinions  bear. 

1M  fancy  in  the  holy  night, 

When  starbeams  sleep  on  land  and  tea, 
That  angels,  by  that  peaceful  light, 

Roved  through  thy  greenwood  bowers  with  me, 
When  pale  Forget-me-nots  look  up 

To  smiling  heavens  with  tearful  eyes, 
And  in  each  violet's  azure  cup 

A  star  within  a  dew  drop  lies. 

If  angel  spirits  e'er  forgot 

For  earth,  yon  radiant  bowers  of  bliss, 
I  ween  they  found  no  lovelier  spot 

Amid  its  sunniest  nooks  than  this. 
And  if  on  earth  they  yet  may  dwell, 

The  pilgrim's  path  through  life  to  cheer, 
To  mortal  eyes  invisible, 

Their  holy  pretence  lingers  here* 

New  Haven,  Nop.,  1847. 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

BY   GILE8   F.   YATES. 

"  Not  to  know  what  has  been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  alway  to  re* 
main  a  child." — Cicxbo. 

Advantages  to  be  derived  from  researches  into  antiquity,  and  the  study  of 
history — The  province  of  the  antiquary  and  historian — Ancient  history  of 
America — Defects  of  published  works  on  this  subject — Incentives  to 
study  it. 

Of  what  use,  asks  the  utilitarian,  are  your  legends,  traditions 
and  chronicles  of  olden  time ;  the  discovery  of  minerals,  fossils, 
•od  antique  relics,  the  fruits  of  your  geological  and  antiquarian 
researches  ?  What  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  collection, 
examination  and  study  of  these,  except  to  gratify  the  whims  of  the 
antiquary?  And  why  need  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  an* 
cients  ?  Have  they  not  had  their  day  ?  And  how  can  what  they 
were,  or  did,  be  of  any  consequence  to  us?  Superficial,  indeed, 
must  be  the  observations  of  that  mind  which,  in  sober  seriousness, 
can  ask  such  questions.  The  discoveries  of  the  antiquary,  to  all 
appearance,  often  coarse  and  homely,  are  so  only  because  of  the 
dross  in  which  they  are  incrustcd.  To  remove  this,  the  skill  of 
an  ordinary  chemist  is  adequate.  The  honest  inquirer  after  truth 
will  cull  from  stpres  the  most  rude,  lessons  the  most  useful ;  and, 
even  if  the  matter  at  hand  be  so  uncouth  as  to  excite  a  smile,  such 
smile  will  be  aimed  at  vice  or  folly.  Again,  like  a  tree  whose 
beautiful  foliage  so  arrests  our  attention  as  to  tempt  us  to  taste  its 
fruit,  his  researches  will  sometimes  be  so  attractive  that  we  will 
not  rest  satisfied  till  we  taste  their  fruit — which  is  moral  instruc- 
tion. Antiquarian  researches,  then,  have  a  higher,  a  nobler  aim 
than  simply  to  gratify  the  lover  of  antiquity* 

The  antiquary — a  being  wrapt  in  busy  dreams  of  what  has  been, 
*nd  seemingly  regardless  of  present  utility — what  care  men,  in 
general,  for  his  researches?  Naught  save  the  present  occupies 
their  thoughts  and  attention  ;  in  this  is  centred  all  their  love  and 
ambition.  The  past,  as  well  as  the  future,  they  delight  not  to 
dwell  upon.  The  animal  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour  constitute 
their  life,  their  happiness.  Jf  not  altogether  strangers  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind,  and  the  love  of  virtue,  they  seek  those  joys  only 
which  are  yielded  by  the  cultivation  of  subjects  and  devotion  to 
pursuits  regarding  the  present  moment — the  passing  hour:  all  else 
to  them  ia  dead  and  dreary,  and  affords  no  charm  to  rouse  and  an- 
imate their  sentiments.  "  The  urn  of  the  past  they  can  believe  to 
contain  only  cold  ashes,  misjudging  nor  aware"  that  although 

Cold  and  dark  its  ashes  are, 

Their  pristine  firu  still  slumber  there. 

3D 
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The  three  groat  faculties  of  the  mind  are — memory,  reason  and 
imagination.  These  are  constantly  employed  in  arranging  and 
retaining,  comparing  and  distinguishing,  combining  and  diversi- 
fying the  ideas  we  receive  through  our  senses,  or  acquire  by  re- 
flection." From  this  it  results  that  the  main  branches  of  human 
learning  are,  history,  science,  and  art.  History,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  secures  to  him  who  studies  it,  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages, and  tends  to  promote  his  improvement  in  the  practical 
departments  of  life.  If  he  pays  heed  to  the  lessons  it  teaches,  he 
will  become  not  only  a  wiser  and  better  member  of  the  private 
circle,  but  also  a  more  useful  and  intelligent  citizen. 

It  will  not  be  giving  too  much  latitude  to  the  definition  of  ancient 
history,  to  call  it  a  science  which  embraces  all  the  objects  of  pas: 
external  experience ;  that  is,  all  the  phenomena  which  have  oc- 
curred in  space  and  time.t  An  account  of  facts  of  which  we  have 
or  can  have  no  personal  cognizance  in  consequence  of  the  remote 
period  in  which  they  occurred,  constitutes  ancient  history.  These 
facts  arc  essential  to  man,  whatever  his  station  in  society  may  be, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  serve  to  awaken  his  affections, 
and  amuse  his  imagination.  It  is  a  maxim  no  less  true  than  trite, 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  From  these  ex- 
amples we  become  acquainted  with  the  experience  of  nations,  a? 
well  as  individuals,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance.  Hence 
we  derive  from  history  that  most  capital  knowledge,  the  science  of 
politics,  which  is  of  use  not  only  to  the  professed  politician  and 
statesman,  but  to  every  member  of  society.  We  read  in  the  book 
of  history,  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress,  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, and  fall  of  empires.  We  are  led  to  compare  the  effects  of 
human  wisdom  and  Divine  revelation,  of  true  and  false  religions, 
upon  the  civil  institutions  and  character  of  a  people;  the  influence 
of  their  morals  upon  their  government^  and  of  their  government  on 
their  morals.  We  become  inspired  with  a  taste  for  true  national 
glory  and  greatness — with  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  nations,  for 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  which 
we  enjoy,  and  are   incited  to  redouble  our  exertions  to  preserve 

them. 

By  studying  history  we  acquire  an  insight  into  human  affairs, 
and  "that  met  useful  of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Our  judgment  in  whatever  relates  to  our  fellow  men,  be- 
comes more  strong  and  penetrating.  In  a  word,  in  the  study  or 
discussion  of  what  subject  is  historv  not  available?  Out  of  the 
facts  which  it  furnishes,  the  orator  derives  his  most  persuasive  ar- 
guments, or  forges  his  thunderbolts  which  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion. From  these  facts  the  painter  selects  his  sublimcst  subjects, 
and  causes  them  to  live  and  move  upon  his  canvass — from  these 
the  poet  weaves  his  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn." 
Jf  tales  of  fiction  serve  to  affect  Che  imagination  and  interest  the 

*  Sir  William  Jones.  t  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
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passions,  and  "  truth  is  more  strange  than  fiction,"  how  much 
greater  the  aptitude  and  power  of  true  history  to  produce  the  like 
results.  To  a  correct  taste,  the  discovery  of  truths  before  unknown 
affords  a  greater  charm  than  the  choicest  romance.  Fictitious  re- 
lations serve  only  to  amuse,  while  histories  of  real  life  serve  not 
only  to  amuse,  but  also  to  advance  public  and  private  virtue.  What 
argument  more  powerful  than  this  can  be  required  in  favor  of  his- 
torical studies. 

It  is  the  legitimate  and  humble,  though  highly  responsible  pro- 
vince of  the  antiquary,  to  collect  and  preserve  materials  develop- 
ing events,  and  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  social  charac- 
ter of  men  in  times  bygone.  It  is  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
subject  these  materials  to  the  ordeal  of  the  strictest  examination, 
with  the  utmost  candor  and  impartiality,  and  not  garble  them  by 
exaggeration  or  suppression,  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  precon- 
ceived theory.  He  will  carefully  separate  fictions  from  truths,  and 
ascertain  the  credibility  of  the  latter.  To  the  philosopher,  the  ma- 
terials thus  furnished  are  a  source  of  ingenious  speculation.  No 
historiographer  can  be  deemed  accomplished,  who  does  not  super- 
add to  the  character  of  a  genuine  historian,  the  truthful  qualities 
of  a  philosopher. 

The  historian,  with  his  series  of  facts  before  him,  however  nu- 
merous, genuine  and  complete,  however  well  sifted  and  arranged, 
is  barely  prepared  to  commence  his  work.  These  constitute  but  a 
mass  of  dry  bones — a  body  soulless  and  inert.  Outlines  most  cor- 
rectly delineated  on  the  canvass  of  the  painter,  will  not  be  com- 
prehended by  any,  except  the  learned  connoisseur  or  accomplished 
artist  himself,  until  they  receive  the  finishing  touches  of  his  pencil. 
By  these,  the  most  common  design  is  transformed  into  a  picture 
tho  most  fascinating.  But  although  there  is  a  charm,  a  virtue  if 
we  may  so  speak,  in  the  proper  collation  and  disposition  of  words 
and  sentences,  a  sort  of  magic  in  the  rhetorical  skill  of  a  writer  of 
history,  it  is  not  to  this  that  we  principally  allude.  Truth,  like 
beauty,  needs  not  the  factitious  aid  of  ornament ;  but  is  often 
"  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most."  He  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  us  effects  without  their  causes.  He  should  not  deal  alto- 
gether in  generalities,  but  should  descend  into  details,  when  these 
are  calculated  to  illustrate  his  narrative.  Some  objects,  like 
figures  on  the  canvass,  should  appear  prominent  and  in  bold  relief, 
*  while  others  should  be  seen  faintly  and  in  the  distance.  With  the 
events  in  the  order  in  which  thev  occurred,  he  should  interweave 
an  account  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  far  as  they  obtained,  with 
the  people  of  whom  he  treats;  of  their  manners  and  customs,  of 
their  language,  and  also  their  laws,  which  may  elucidate  their 
genius  and  character;  and  he  should  not  forget  their  natural  his- 
tory and  the  geology  of  their  country.  We  cannot  properly  under- 
stand the  history  of  any  country,  or  its  study  will  be  of  small  ad- 
vantage, unless  in  prosecuting  it  we  pursue  a  system  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  adverted  to. 
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These  remarks,  although  applicable  to  modern  as  well  as  an* 
eient  history,  are  especially  true  of  the  latter,  to  which  they  were 
intended  to  have  primary  reference.  They  have  been  elicited  by 
studying  the  materials  for  the  ancient  history  of  our  own  country. 
This  history,  we  are  well  aware,  presents  very  little  of  attractive- 
ness or  utility  to  the  generality  of  Americans.  As  to  its  attractive- 
ness, we  know,  much  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  inves- 
tigator to  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  and  its  usefulness  on  the  practical 
application  he  makes  of  his  researches. 

Although  many  books  have  been  written  on  the  early  history  of 
Che  different  sections  of  North  America,  a  history  complete  in  all 
its  parts  has  never  yet  appeared.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  labors  of  the  antiquary  have,  for  a 
variety  of  causes  beyond  his  control,  never  comprised  that  ampli- 
tude and  truthfulness  in  their  details,  so  essential  to  a  perfect  his* 
tory.  In  some  cases  the  imagination  of  the  historian  has  been 
drawn  upon  to  supply  the  links  of  a  dissevered  chain  of  events; 
plausible  conjectures  have  been  substituted  for  well  ascertained 
truths;  facts  applicable  to  one  section  of  the  country  and  to  one  por- 
tion of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  have  been  adapted  toother  and  di- 
verse sections  and  portions.  We  refer  here  in  an  especial  manner  to 
that  part  of  our  history  which  commences  at  that  ''dim  point 
where  records  fail,"  or  are  imperfect.  The  researches  of  the  ami* 
quary  have  been  quite  limited — much  has  been  done,  however, 
during  the  last  quarter  century ;  yet  a  good  deal  still  remains  to  be 
done,  while  the  means  of  doing  it  become  every  day  more  and 
more  limited  and  difficult.  Those  who  followed  Columbus,  the 
great  pioneer  of  the  new  world,  from  the  land  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  to  this  then  termed  barbarous  but  much  coveted  land 
of  ours,  employed  their  time  in  destroying  and  mutilating,  instead 
of  observing  and  preserving  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  "  Car- 
nage, spoil  and  ruin  were  their  gain ;"  and  many  of  those  not  en- 
gaged in  this  Vandalic  drama,  were  soulless  men,  like  many  of  the 
present  day,  who  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  engage  in  any  un- 
dertaking or  perform  any  act  of  which  money-getting  is  not  the 
basis  or  motive.  How  needful  then  to  awaken  inquiry  and  to 
elicit  investigation.  Surely  whatever  relates  to  the  early  history 
of  this  state  and  country  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest  to  us  who 
possess  it.  While  engaged  in  studying  it,  unreasonable  prejudices 
in  our  own  favor  and  against  its  original  occupants,  will  be  re-' 
moved,  and  the  fire  of  true  patriotism  will  glow  in  our  bosoms 
with  a  purer,  brighter  flame. 


11  Oh  !  'lis  a  noble  heritage — this  goodly  land  of  < 
It  boasU  indeed  nor  Gothic  fame  nor  ivy-mantled  lower*. 
But  far  into  the  closing  clouds  its  purple  mountains  climb— 
The  sculpture  of  omnipotence— the  rugged  twins  of  time, 
And  then  its  interlinking  lakes,  its  forests  wild  and  wide, 
And  streams,  the  sinews  of  its  strength,  that  feed  it  as  they  glide ; 
Its  rich,  primeval  pasture  grounds,  fene'd  by  the  stooping  sky, 
'         And  mines  of  treasure  yet  undelved  that  'neath  its  si  face  Hc> 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  BOX. 

"  Resplendent  as  a  lommer'n  sky, 

When  day-light  lingers  in  the  west, 
To  retrospection's  loving  eye, 
The  blooming  fields  of  childhood  lie, 

By  fancy's  finger  drest— " 

"And  memories  strange  of  other  days, 

Wonld  break  upon  my  mind, 
The  Unkings  that  the  present  give, 

With  what  is  left  behind.11 

"  I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high, 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy — 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

These  and  a  thousand  other  snatches  of  poems  and  old  songs, 
many  of  them  much  more  facetious  in  their  nature,  have  this 
morning  been  ushered  by  the  ghosts  of  bygone  days  into  the  au- 
dience-chamber of  my  soul. 

Hours  have  passed  ;  the  dial  has  long  since  crossed  the  meridian 
and  still  these  shadows  come  trooping  on,  gliding  upon  each  oth- 
er's footsteps,  each  telling  a  rare  and  often  a  forgotten  tale  of  those 
early  days  when  we  look  upon  life  through  a  prism,  coloring  all 
things  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  our  own  hope  and  fancy. 

And  what  power  has  loosed  the  bars  of  oblivion  and  called  into 
my  presence  these  pilgrims  of  the  past  ?  It  was  a  simple  cause, 
and  apparently  a  homely  one.  An  old  box,  upon  which  were  paint- 
ed vise-looking  mandarins  with  most  expressive  countenances  and 
long  queues,  toppling  ladies  with  diagonal  eye-brows,  and  little 
Chinamen  each  with  a  shaven  brow  and  a  tea- plant  in  his  hand, 
ranged  in  regular  file  like  the  farmer  boys  at  a  country  training. 
I  useoUo  gaze  upon  it  for  hours,  and  think  it  a  perfect  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  art.  It  had  once  contained  a  white  embroidered  Canton  crape 
dress,  which  was  brought  in  it  from  China  for  my  grandmother 
long  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  she  was  a 
belle.  Onee  when  dressed  in  it  at  a  ball,  she  captivated  a  British 
officer,  who  it  is  said  shot  himself  in  despair,  because  the  fair  rebel 
was  too  patriotic  to  smile  upon  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  last 
time  he  was  ever  seen,  was  when  stepping  into  his  boat,  which 
was  moored  in  a  little  cove  which  made  up  into  her  father's  gar- 
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den,  on  the  banks  of  a  New  England  river.  Soon  afterward,  the 
report  of  a  pistol  was  heard  far  off*  on  the  water,  and  the  next  daj 
some  fishermen,  away  off  by  Montauk,  saw  floating  out  to  sea  a 
boat  containing  only  the  cap  and  military  cloak  of  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's officers. 

But  time  has  fled,  leaving  its  traces,  not  only  upon  the  brow  of 
my  venerated  grandmother,  but  also  upon  the  Chinese  box,  which 
bereft  of  its  lock  and  hinges,  has  from  childhood  been  part  of  my 
nersonal  property.     In  moving  and  journeying  I  have  always  taken 
it  under  my  especial  protection,  and  in  the  perilous  times  of  house 
cleanirg,  have  often  rescued  it  from  immediate  and  predetermined 
destruction.     It  has  ever  been  the  receptacle  of  those  articles  for 
the  time  being  the  most  interesting  to  me.     It  survived  the  ha- 
zardous days  of  paper  dolls  and  picture  book*,  then  it  had  its  day 
of  bead-chains,  samples  and  patch-work.     Then  it  was  promoted 
to  be  a  sentimental  post-office,  and  many  a  dimpled  little  hand  was 
slyly  thrust  under  its  lid,  to  deposit  or  extract  a  tiny  notelet  as  it 
stood  in  the  corner  of  my  desk  at  school.     But  now  it  would  puz- 
zle the  brain  of  a  virtuoso  to  determine  the  possible  value  or  use 
of  its  contents.     There  are  dry  leaves  and  moss,  broken  flowers, 
old  bouquets  and  faded  ribbons,  scraps  of  poetry ,  shells,  minerals, 
play-bills  and  programmes  of  concerts,  single  gloves,  locks  of  hair 
and  various  other  indescribable  articles,  presenting  in  all  as  incon- 
grous  a  collection  of  rubbish  as  can  well  be  imagined.     I  this 
morning  ascended  the  stairs,  just  as  Miss  Venus  Diana  in  her  zeal 
at  clearing  up,  and  putting  things  to  rights,  had  thrust  her  delicate 
hand  into  my  box,  and  drawn  it  out  full  of  the  unseemly  trash,  as 
she  styled  it.     A  shriek  from  me  arrested  her,  and  the  contents  of 
her  hand  fell  back  into  the  box,  instead  of  the  dust  skuttle  where 
it  was  her  intention  to  consign  them. 

I  snatched  it  from  her  hand,  and  rushed  to  my  room,  where  I 
have  spent  this  long,  bright,  Indian  summer  day  in  laughing, 
weeping  and  dreaming  over  its  contents.  To  me  they  are  more 
precious  than  rubies,  more  beautiful  than  the  garden  of  a  prince. 
Every  old  scrap  and  faded  leaf  is  the  relic  of  some  departed  joy, 
the  symbol  of  some  departed  hope,  and  there,  tangled  together, 
are  the  orange  and  the  cypress  wreath,  souvenirs  of  the  bridal  and 
the  grave. 

The  recollections  awakened  by  some  are  pleasant  to  relate. 
They  would  afford  an  agreeable  pastime  and  depict  some  of  those 
strange  phases  in  human  nature  which  artists  seldom  attempt. 
Others  inspire  such  memories  as  belong  not  to  one  alone,  and 
which  the  lips  would  in  vain  essay  to  utter. 

Here  is  a  branch  of  autumn  leaves,  the  maple,  oak  and  beech, 
with  the  dark  green  hemlock,  and  branches  of  the  golden  rod  and 
everlasting.  It  transports  me  to  a  little  nook,1  nestled  far  away  in 
the  most  distant  of  the  Helderbergs.  In  the  land  of  "  Anti  renters 
and  Injins."  Yet  rugged  as  is  that  land  and  untutored  as  are  some 
of  its  people,  I  leva  it  well  and  often  when  far  away  my  heart 
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yearns  toward  its  green  hills  and  smiling  lakes,  and  I  long  to  breathe 
its  invigorating  air. 

I  could  never  live  in  a  level  country.  I  know  I  should  go  crazy 
on  a  western  prairie,  where  there  are  no  mountains,  not  even  a 
rock  upon  which  we  can  fix  the  attention.  Such  plains  are  like 
that  good  sort  of  people,  in  whom  we  can  see  nothing  very  wrong 
although  we  cannot  love  them.  The  heart  must  have  something 
prominent,  something  tangible  around  which  its  affections  can 
cling,  and  thus  if  it  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  common  place  cha- 
racter, we  sometimes  gild  a  fault  with  the  hue  of  our  own  imagin- 
ings and  call  it  beautiful. 

I  gathered  these  leaves  in  a  little  recess,  inclosed  by  the  dwarf 
oak  and  dog-wood,  and  canopied  above  by  branches  of  dark  hem- 
lock and  maple,  so  closely  interlaced  as  to  admit  but  an  occasional 
ray  of  sunlight.  The  moss-covered  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  formed 
a  rustic  seat.  Here  my  brother  nnd  myself  used  to  retreat  from 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  Hither  we  brought  our  stores  of 
birch,  beech-nuts  and  butter-nuts,  and  here  swinging  on  the 
branches  of  the  hemlocks  we  performed  imaginary  journeys  more 
satisfactory  than  many  of  later  days  which  were  far  more  tedious 
and  expensive.  As  we  grew  older  we  brought  there  our  books 
and  pictures,  and  used  to  extend  our  walks  from  it  to  explore  the 
sides  and  ravines  of  the  mountains,  or  angle  in  the  brook,  which 
flowed  beneath  it.  How  many  associations  are  connected  with 
that  old  Ontiora,  the  mountain  of  the  sky. 

How  many  times  have  I  been  kept  awake  until  midnight  by 
the  winds  that  howled  and  moaned  through  its  ravines,  sometimes 
lashing  its  sides  with  fury,  twisting  from  its  bed  some  giant  tree, 
which  would  fall  with  a  crash  and  come  sweeping  down,  breaking 
the 'sapling  and  the  girdled  oak  until  some  forest  veteran  arrested 
its  course  with  a  sound  which  would  rumble  and  echo  along  the 
hills  like  the  explosion  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  Then  it  would 
die  away  in  plaintive  tones,  like  some  solitary  spirit  moaning  over 
the  fallen  and  the  lost.  Mingled  with  all  this  would  be  the  un- 
earthly voice  of  the  hoot  owl,  and  the  screeches  of  other  animals, 
aroused  by  the  storm,  and  beneath  all  would  be  heard  the  deep 
and  continued  undertone  of  the  stream  which  flowed  forever  at  its 
base. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  expedition  that  I  made  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Ontiora.  I  used  when  an  infant  to  stand  at  my  moth- 
er's window,  watching  the  clouds  that  floated  over  it,  and  gazing 
apon  the  pine  trees  that  skirted  its  brow,  stretching  their  dark  out- 
lines upon  the  horizon,  and  fondly  believe  that  if  I  could  ascend  to 
that  spot  I  should  see  the  holy  angels,  and  good  little  children  who 
had  died.  And  though  as  I  grew  older  I  learned  fr  »in  specimens 
of  humanity  that  occasionally  descended  from  that  high  place,  that 
it  was  not  the  abode  of  angels,  my  desire  to  visit  it  was  in  no  way 
diminished,  and  I  secretly  determined  to  gratify  it  upon  the  first 
opportunity.     I  had  frequent  and   long  conversations  with  Lany 
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Hoever,  a  little  giri  with  copperas-colored  sun-bonnet  and  red 
woolen  frock,  whose  home  she  told  me  was  far  beyond  the  pine 
trees  and  who  came  every  day  through  the  hot  summer  sun  to  sell 
us  raspberries  and  blackberries.  I  questioned  her  with  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  hill  and  received  most  minute  and  interesting 
detail  and  the  additional  information  that  the  blackberries  grew 
up  there  so  thick  that  if  I  but  shook  the  bushes,  quarts  of  them 
would  fall  directly  into  my  basket. 

I  considered  Lany  the  wisest  person  of  the  age  and  accordingly 
one  July  morning  in  the  absence  of  my  mother,  I  put  myself  under 
her  convoy  to  perform  a  journey  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A 
cousin  of  my  own  age  readily  entered  into  my  plans,  and  taking 
each  a  large  basket  and  china  tea  cup,  which  Lany  assured  us  was 
indispensable,  that  we  might  not  be  troubled  with  our  basket 
among  the  tushes,  we  set  out.  Guilty  conscience  caused  us  to 
look  back  now  and  then  until  we  had  crossed  the  brook  and  were 
hidden  among  the  trees.  On  we  went,  trudging  along  with  bas- 
kets and  tea  cups  pulling  ourselves  upward  by  bushes  and  the  roots 
of  trees,  sometimes  frightened  by  a  spotted  snake,  which  would 
glide  from  under  our  feet,  then  scratched  and  torn  by  the  briars 
which  grew  in  our  way,  yet  urged  on  by  the  resolute  Lany  and 
visions  of  blackberries,  until  weary  and  breathless,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  sat  ourselves  down  to  rest. 

But  there  the  view  which  burst  upon  my  sight,  and  the  emotions 
which  it  caused  I  shall  never  forget.  1  have  gazed  upon  scenery 
the  most  renowned  in  our  native  land,  I  have  followed  in  spirit  the 
footsteps  of  those  I  love  through  the  storied  scenes  of  the  old  world, 
and  have  stood  with  the  daring  adventurer  in  those  distant  and 
unfrequented  regions,  which,  borrowing  no  charm  from  history  or 
fable, stand  wrapt  in  thesublimityof  theirown  loneliness.  But  nev- 
er in  my  later  journeyings,  nevei  in  "my  fancy's  wanderings"  have 
I  known  such  strange  delight  as  at  that  moment  filled  my  heart. 
It  was  the  first  yielding  to  the  charms  of  nature,  the  first  conscious- 
ness of  that  love  for  her,  which  was  to  fill  the  soul  with  the  inten- 
sity of  a  passion.  It  was  the  same  influence  which  causes  such 
deep-toned  vibrations  of  the  sterner  chords  of  the  heart  of  man, 
now  acting  upon  the  delicate  and  sensitive  fibres  in  that  of  the 
child,  the  ravishing  voice  of  nature. 

Beneath  me,  lay  in y  father's  house,  with  the  garden  and  orchard, 
and  near  it  the  hamlet,  the  mill  and  the  stream  winding  along  the 
meadows  in  a  graceful,  lady-like  way,  sighing  beneath  the  wil- 
lows of  the  church  yard  like  a  veiled  mourner,  and  then  rattling 
and  dashinsr  over  the  rocks  like  a  romping  girl,  mingling  its  glee- 
ful voice  with  the  rural  sounds  which  arose  to  the  ear.  There 
embosomed  deep  among  shady  hills,  like  a  pearl  in  an  emerald 
cup,  lay  the  little  lake,  which  though  half  a  mile  distant,  by  its 
apparent  nearness,  seemed  tempting  me  to  plunge  into  its  sunny 
waves.  Then  away  off  wound  the  road  through  fields  of  purple 
clover  and  yellow  grain,  with  here  and  there  a  dark  spot  of  wood- 
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land,  while  in  the  distance  were  seen  the  blue  outlines  of  the 
Katazbergs,  and  the  white  mists  that  hung  over  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson.  I  roust  have  gazed  long  upon  this  scene,  lost  in  the 
thoughts  which  it  awakened,  when  Lany  and  my  cousin  dashed 
past  me  in  pursuit  of  a  squirrel,  which  they  were  determined  to 
hunt  down.  I  joined  the  chase,  and  in  this  and  other  equally  re- 
fined diversions,  we  amused  ourselves,  until  hungry  and  weary 
we  arrived  at  the  door  of  Dame  Hoever.  It  was  long  past  the  hour 
of  noon  and  the  kettle  of  supaan  was  boiling  for  supper.  Katrina 
Hoever  soon  came  from  the  field  with  her  rake  upon  her  shoulder, 
slipped  her  shoes  off  at  the  door,  entered  her  tidy  kitchen,  made 
her  toilet  and  began  preparations  for  supper.  These  were  speedily 
effected.  She  drew  out  the  little  round  table  which  was  turned 
up  in  the  corner,  placed  a  dish  in  the  centre,  into  which  she  pour- 
ed the  supaan  and  a  pan  full  of  milk,  some  spoons  from  the  china 
mug  which  stood  upon  the  dresser,  and  placed  around  the  table, 
and  then  taking  from  a  nail  behind  the  door,  a  long  tin  horn,  she 
blew  a  blast  which  reechoed  along  the  hills,  and  was  answered  by 
a  repeated  a\fo  from  Yacup  and  their  son  Hans,  who  soon  made 
their  appearance  from  the  field,  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 
While  this  process  was  going  on,  my  admiration  had  been  di- 
vided between  Dame  Katrina,  who  with  feet,  the  natural  propor- 
tions of  which  were  undiminished  by  shoe  or  stocking,  was  array- 
ed in  a  blue  dress,  chintz  kerchief,  long  ear-rings,  and  hair  plaited 
and  puffed  in  a  way  which  Martelle  would  despair  of  imitating, 
and  the  burnished  pewter  plates  which  stood  up  edgeways  on  the 
dresser.  Upon  one  of  these  plates  I  had  already  built  visions  of 
olycokes  and  honey-comb,  such  as  had  been  served  to  me  upon 
such  an  one  at  squire  Teabout's,  and  when  supper  was  announced 
I  thought  something  had  been  forgotten.  But  not  so.  It  was  a 
repast  for  a  philosopher;  Diogenes  would  have  been  satisfied. 
Only  spoons  were  necessary  to  the  eating  of  supaan  and  milk,  and 
these  alone  were  furnished.  Though  this  was  my  first  visit  with- 
out the  restraint  of  the  parental  eye,  I  had  conducted  myself  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  but  the  next  ceremony  of  Dame  Hoever 
*'  frightened  me  out  of  it"  to  my  utmost  mortification  and  self-re- 
proach. It  has  been  one  of  the  great  trials  of  my  life  that  I  am 
prone  to  laugh  on  solemn  occasions,  such  as  weddings,  funerals, 
&c.  Not  that  I  feel  merry,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  used  sometimes 
to  go  to  the  old  church  with  the  chanticleer  on  the  spire,  and  al- 
ways behaved  well  during  the  sermon,  which  was  in  High  Dutch 
and  three  hours  long.  But  when  squire  Teabout  and  neighbor 
Hank  each  took  down  from  the  side  of  the  pulpit  a  long  pole,  hav- 
ing on  one  end  a  black  pouch  with  a  long  tassel,  and  a  bell  in  the 
tassel,  and  went  sliding  it  to  the  end  of  every  seat,  my  risible  pro- 
pensities became  incontrolable.  And  once  when  I  went  to  meet- 
ing at  the  school  house  and  Deacon  Simpson  told  the  same  expe- 
rience which  he  had  told  fifty-two  times  each,  during  a  score  of 
years,  bow  "  he  was  chopping  in  the  woods,  and  a   large  worm 
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rolled  off  the  logon  the  ground,  and  looked  so  humble,  pensive  and 
submissive  that  it  caused  penitential  tears  to  flow  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  ran  home  and  told  his  mother  that  he  had  found  religion, 
I  laughed  aloud,  and  one  of  the  deacons  arose  and  exhorted  me  to 
weep,  which  I  immediately  did.  I  had  laughed  at  the  comical  idea 
of  the  worm  rolling  out  so  humble,  pensive  and  submissive.  The 
spiritual  beauty  of  a  soul,  which  could  find  a  sermon  even  in  a 
worm,  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures,  and  which  would  hasten 
to  confide  his  feelings  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother  did  not  then  ap- 
peal to  my  understanding,  and  neither  did  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
the  silent  thanksgiving  which  was  offered  by  Dame  Hoever,  ere 
the  family  began  to  eat.  1  only  saw  the  eyes  of  Yacup,  Hans  and 
Lany  staring  at  the  dish  of  supaan,  while  Katrina  looked  under 
the  table,  and  moved  her  lips  without  uttering  a  word.  In  vain  I 
put  my  hands  over  my  mouth  to  suppress  it ;  the  laugh  came  out 
in  spite  of  me,  and  even  Lany  seemed  shocked.  I  was  too  morti- 
fied to  taste  of  the  supper  which  I  so  much  needed  though  urged 
to  do  so  by  the  forgiving  Katrina.  After  supper  we  were 
shown  into  the  keeping  room,  a  neatly  sanded  apartment,  wherein 
was  a  high  bed,  its  spread  and  pillow  cases  trimmed  with  lace 
knit  by  the  hand  of  Lany's  grandmother.  The  looking  glass  was 
shaded  with  asparagus  and  peacock  feathers,  and  hung  round  with 
strings  of  bird's  eggs,  and  the  mantel  was  ornamented  with  color- 
ed prints  and  sugar  toys.  This  room  was  sacred  to  company,  the 
mistress  herself  entering  it  but  twice  a  week,  on  Saturday  to  give 
it  a  scrubbing,  and  on  Sunday  to  get  her  "  go  to  meeting"  bonnet 
which  she  kept  in  the  blue  chest  in  the  corner. 

But  weary  of  curiosities,  we  thought  of  our  home;  Lany  volun- 
teered her  escort  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  On  pur  way  thither, 
she  performed  various  exploits,  which  impressed  us  more  deeply 
with  her  wisdom  and  prowess.  The  most  astonishing  was  that 
of  mounting  a  spirited  horse,  which  she  called  to  her  side  by  a 
whistle,  and  holding  by  his  mane,  sometimes  standing,  and  some- 
times sitting  upon  his  back,  she  caused  him  to  run  over  the  field 
and  perform  divers  evolutions,  with  as  much  gravity  as  though 
she  was  exhibiting  in  an  amphitheatre  before  assembled  thousands. 
Lany  was  a  character  and  nature  evidently  intended  her  for  some- 
thing remarkable.  Had  her  parents  never  left  the  "  father-land," 
she  might  now  have  been  leading  a  battalion  of  Voltigeurs,  in  one 
of  the  female  regiments  of  Uri.  But  u  full  many  a  rose  is  born  to 
blush  unseen,"  and  Lany  Hoever  is  now  the  buxom  wife  of  a 
Schoharie  farmer,  and  her  greatest  equestrian  performance  is  to 
ride  occasionally  to  the  mill  before  n  bag  of  grist,  or  to  go  to  meet- 
ing, sitting  behind  Mynheer  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  gathering  over  the  wood  when 
we  reached  the  mountain  path,  and  we  had  yet  a  long  way  to  tra- 
vel. Lany  consoled  us  with  the  assurance  that  we  could  go  down 
much  quicker  than  we  came  up,  and  the  event  proved  that  her 
words  were  true.     She  directed  us  to  run  down  by  a  zig-zag  course, 
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aiming  in  each  direction  at  a  tree,  by  which  we  were  to  break  the 
impetus  of  our  descent.  We  adopted  her  plan,  and  taking  each 
other  by  the  hand,  had  gone  more  than  half  the  way,  when  as  it 
grew  darker,  we  missed  our  aim,  and  plunged  headlong,  baskets, 
china  cups,  and  all,  rolling  and  tumbling  over  and  over  down  the 
hill.  We  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  speedy  descent,  ere  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  snugly  landed  in  a  bed  of  nettles.  One  basket  was  all  we 
could  find  to  remind  us  that  we  set  out  for  blackberries.  We 
waded  through  the  brook,  and  ascended  the  hill  which  led  to  the 
house.  We  never  stopped  to  console  old  Jackie,  who  stood  by  the 
wood-pile  weeping,  that  he  should  never  draw  us  in  his  hand-cart 
any  more,  but  went  on  until  we  dropped  upon  the  threshold  from 
exhaustion.  My  mother  was  swooning  from  distress  at  our  absence, 
and  my  father,  with  the  neighbors,  was  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  us. 

This  was  my  first  expedition  to  the  Ontiora.  I  have  been  many 
times  since  in  sunshine  and  shower,  but  alas !  shall  go  no  more. 
A  few  days  after  these  leaves  were  gathered,  I  set  out  for  another 
ramble ;  but  as  I  approached,  flames  and  smoke  were  bursting  from 
it  in  every  direction. 

Improvement  had  laid  her  sacrilegious  hand  upon  this  haunt  of 
my  childhood,  and  the  mountain  side  was  a  scorched  and  burning 
fallow.  I  turned  away  and  shed  many  tears,  that  the  spell  which 
bound  me  Co  it,  was  broken  forever. 
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First  settlement  of  Canada. — Etymon  of  name. — Character  of  Champlain.— 

Aboriginal  inhabitants. — Wars  with  Eroquah. 

After  several  fruitless  attempts  by  the  French,  the  territory  now 
called  Canada,  was  visited,  in  1603,  by  Samuel  De  Champlain^  at 
the  instance  of  a  company  of  merchants  at  Rouen,  in  France. 
This  company  had  fitted  out  an  armament,  under  the  command  of 
the  Sieur  Pontgrave,  to  whom  the  King  had  given  letters  patent 
for  prosecuting  discoveries  in  the  river  of  Canada,  and  establishing 
settlements  there.  They  arrived  at  Tadonssac  in  1603,  and 
Charnplain,  after  having  maturely  searched  for  the  most  eligible 
spot  on  which  to  found  a  settlement,  chose  the  promontory  of  Que- 
bec    Here  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  commenced,  in 

leoa* 

That  Lake  Champlain  received  its  name  from  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  admits  of  no  question.     But  the  origin  of  the  name  Cana- 

•  Her.  Can  ,  12, 13. 
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da%  is  a  question  which  is  much  mooted.  The  etymon  of  this 
name,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  appears  most  deserving 
of  credit,  is  thus  traced.  One  of  the  French  pioneers,  who  pre* 
ceded  Champlain,  desirous  of  learning  the  aboriginal  name  of  the 
country,  inquired  of  an  Indian,  (who  must  have  been  of  the  Ero- 
quah  [Iroquois]  stock,  to  fortify  the  story,)  what  he  called  the 
country.  This  inquiry  was  made  pan  torn  imically,  as  the  parties 
understood  not  each  other's  language.  Hence,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  there  should  have  been  a  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Indian  supposed  that  he  was  asked  to  give  the  Indian 
name  for  an  Indian  settlement  or  village,  of  which  there  was  one 
where  the  inquiry  was  made ;  and  accordingly  answered,  Kak- 
na-tah*  which  signifies,  a  settlement  or  village — and  the  French* 
man  understood  the  Lame  as  applying  to  the  whole  country. 

Champlain  appears  to  have  been  a  man  eminently  calculated 
for  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Of  conciliating  and  amiable 
manners  and  disposition,  he  was  well  qualified  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  native  tribes,  and  to  relieve  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  the  colonies.  United  to  these,  he  possessed  a  penetration 
and  firmness  which  alone  discovered  to  him  future  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  prepared  him  to  surmount  or  avoid  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  bv  an  ardent  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  new  state,  tiin  constancy  and 
perseverance,  his  unwearied  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  and 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  infant  colony,  are  evidences  of  the 
boldness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  ambition  which  occupied  and 
possessed  his  mind. 

With  such  views  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  of 
Quebec.  The  first  step  which  prudence  dictated,  in  his  situation, 
was  to  ascertain  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants. The  Hurons  inhabited  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  the 
Algonquins  frequented  and  owned  the  country  near  Mont  Real  and 
Quebec ;  and  the  Montagnes  possessed  the  territory  bordering  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Saguenay.  These  tribes  were  in  close  alli- 
ance and  strict  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  the  settlement  of 
Tadonssac.t  The  French  formed  alliances  with  these  tribes,  who 
were  moved  thereto  by  an  assurance  that  they  would  derive  assistance 
from  the  French,  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Eroquah.  This 
was  readily  afforded  them  by  Samuel  De  Champlain,  as  governor 
of  Canada.  But  the  aid  he  rendered  them  did  not  prove,  in  the 
end,  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  either  party  of  the  alliance.  Dar- 
ing his  administration,  which,  with  a  few  intermissions,  ended 
with  his  death,  in  1635,  he  undertook  three  expeditions  against 
the  Eroquah,  in  two  of  which  he  was  successful,  but  in  the  last 

•  Gen.  Washington,  previous  to  the  American  revolution,  was  called  by 
the  Eroquah,  Kakna-tak  kaulit,  i.  e.,  taker  of  towns. 

t  Tadonssac  was  not  a  permanent  settlement,  but  merely  n  post  far  carry- 
inx  on  trade  with  the  natives. 
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wis  repulsed,  and  himself  wounded.  This  interference  was  but 
the  commencement  of  a  continual  state  of  war,  which  was  carried 
on  between  the  French  and  confederated  Eroquah. 

Golden  the  historian  of  the  Eroqunh  (or  Five  Nations)  states  that 
the  cause  or  origin  of  these  wars  was  in  this  wise.  The  Canada 
Indians  above  named  had  murdered  the  young  men  of  the  Ero- 
quah, and  had  refused  to  give  satisfaction.  The  Eroquah  deter* 
mined  to  be  revenged — and  after  warring  for  several  years,  at 
length  forced  their  enemies  to  leave  their  country  and  fly  to  where 
Quebec  now  stands. 

The  events  here  narrated  are  important  in  their  bearings  and 
effects  upon  the  Eroquah,  as  well  as  upon  the  French  celony. 
Hostilities  were  not  terminated  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
confirmed  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain* 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

■V  EMMA  WILLABD. 

Beneath  the  deep  blue  Harry  iky, 

Betide  their  flocks,  the  shepherds  prayed, 

With  mournful  voice,  and  tearful  eye, 
For  Israel's  hope,  alas!  delayed. 

But  seel  a  light  above  them  streams, 
With  floating  robe,  and  waving  wings ; 

A  face,  where  heaven's  own  beauty  beam*, 
And— listen!  for  an  angel  sings! 

"  Fear  not  ye  sons  of  pious  trust. 

With  joyful  tidings  I  appear; 
Kite  poor  humanity  from  dust, 

And  the  glad  news  delighted  heart 

Tbx  Babe  is  born  ! — This  morning  mild. 
From  David's  line — of  holy  maid; 

And  ye  ahull  And  the  Savionr  child, 
la  Bethlehem's  manger,  lowly  laid/' 

Then  through  Heaven's  host,  this  anthem  ran; 

Hear,  sorrow's  child,  where'er  thou  sighest, 
Peace  and  good- will  to  suffering  man, 

Aad  glory  to  God  la  the  highest  1 
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WATER  DROPS, 
By. Mrs.  L.  H.  Tigourney,  New  York,  Robert  Carter,  12  mo,  pp.  276,1846. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Lydia  Sigoarney  must  be  in- 
teresting not  to  Americans  only,  but  to  the  civilized  world.  Her 
name  is  nearly  as  well,  known  and  highly  respected  in  Europe  as 
at 'home;  and  all  she  has  written  is  so  marked  by  the  purity  of  a 
virtuous  female  mind,  and  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  that  any  cause  which  she  espouses  must  have  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  a  powerful  auxiliary.  One  such  cause  is  Tempe- 
rance— total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  substances,  whether 
drinks  or  drills.  The  beautiful  volume  before  us  is  her  contribu- 
tion — Ave  hope  not  the  hist — to  the  noble  object  of  curing  and  pre- 
venting inebriety. 

Thorc  mav  be  amonjr  sound  thinking"  men  various  sentiments 
with  respect  to  the  mode  and  the  motive  of  propagating  t eetotalism, 
but  on  the  benefit  of  its  prevalence  there  can  be  only  one  opinion. 
It  is  now  a  known  fact — a  fact  established  by  an  induction  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  as  conclusive  as  that  bv  which  a  law  of  nature  is 
demonstrated — that  the  only  way  of  reclaiming  a  drunkard,  and 
confirming  his  sanity,  is  to  induce  him,  by  some  means  or  other, 
to  abandon  utterly  the  use  of  inebriating  substances.  How  this 
should  be  the  law  of  a  drunkard's  nature  we  may  not  be  able  to 
tell — and  herein  it  differs  not  from  other  natural  laws — but  that  it 
actually  is  the  law  of  his  nature,  does  not  now  admit  of  dispute. 
In  his  case,  therefore,  tectotalism  is  a  duty  enforced  by  the  strong 
sanctions  of  terrible  retribution  here,  and  still  more  terrible  here- 
after. But  farther,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  persuade 
the  tippler  to  abstain  entirely  from  his  beverage,  and  especially  to 
persevere  in  abstinence  after  it  may  have  been  begun.  The  con- 
victions of  fearful  experience,  may  lead  him  to  the  commencement 
of  total  abstinence,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  determined  resolution 
may  perpetuate  the  reformation.  But  such  coses  are  so  very  rare 
that  we  regard  them  as  approaching  to  the  miraculous;  and  are 
forced  to  conclude,  that  if  any  method  of  reclaiming  drunkards 
generally  can  be  found,  it. must  comprise  something  more  than  the 
mere  convictions  of  individual  experience,  and  the  mere  resolution 
of  the  individual  will.  We  may  be  told  that  all  this  is  true,  and 
that  the  effectual  means  of  reformation  is  a  help  which  heaven 
alone  can  bestow,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  confers.  Nov.-  we 
frankly  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  providential  grace  in  the  ef- 
fectual reform  of  the  human  heart  and  life;  but  we  avow  with 
equal  frankness  and  equal  fearlessness  that  multitudes  of  men, 
being  cither  pharisees  or  fanatics,  interested  or  deluded,  talk  of 
divine  power  without  regard  to  the  use  of  means,  and  pour  forth 
their  pious  drivelling,  without  so  much  as  stirring  one  of  their 
fingers  to  remove  the  yoke  of  intemperance  from  die  neck  of  its 
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miserable  bondmen.  They  shake  their  heads  and  uplift  their 
hands  in  sanctimonious  horror  of  drunkenness,  and  denounce  it  as 
a  damning,  devouring  evil;  but  no  sooner  is  an  organization  pro- 
posed or  set  up  for  its  destruction,  than  they  conjure  ups'ich  a  band 
of  objections  against  the  project  as  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  believe, 
that  they  wish  an  end  put  to  intemperance,  or,  at  all  event?,  that 
they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  an  unpardonable  sin  for  any  one  to  have 
moved  in  the  matter  before  themselves.  One  man  maintains  that 
to  enjoin  total  abstinence  from  strong  drink  is  to  be  righteous  over- 
much. With  this  man  we  agree  in  believing  that  to  use  a  little 
.wine  as  an  article  of  diet  is  not,  perse,  a  transgression  of  the  law, 
but  we  tell  him,  and  that  most  solemnly,  that  there  arc  states  of 
society  wherein  it  is  a  sin,  by  no  means  of  the  least  grievous  kind, 
to  use  wine  as  a  beverage ;  and  we  tell  him  too  that  even  suppos- 
ing he  sins  in  ignorance  of  the  truth  on  this  matter,  his  ignorance 
is  culpable,  the  result  of  carelessness  or  prejudice  or  pride,  Am  I 
he  argues,  bound  to  relinquish  my  comforts  because  others  abuse 
theirs  ?  Am  I  to  abandon  my  moderate  glass  out  of  deference  to  an 
outcry  against  strong  drink  ?  Must  J,  by  my  example,  identify  my- 
self with,  or  give  countenance  to,  the  supererogatory  duty  of  "shun- 
ning that  which  Jesus  Christ  partook  of,  and  even  created  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  marriage  party  ?  No,  we  answer;  we  do  not  call 
on  you  to  abstain  for  any  or  all  of  these  reasons.  We  can  con- 
ceive a  condition  of  things  in  which  your  moderation  would  not 
merely  be  harmless  but  useful.  But  we  ask  you  if  such  be  the 
condition  of  things  among  us?  We  ask  you  if,  in  consideration 
of  what  has  been  proved  to  be  the  drunkard's  only  safety,  if  in 
consideration  of  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  our  common- 
wealth, if  in  consideration  of  the  drunkard's  soul,  as  precious  as 
your  own,  and  finally  if  in  consideration  of  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety f  you  do  not  feel  bound,  as  an  honest,  unselfish  and  Christian 
roan,  to  refrain  from  countenancing,  in  any  the  least  degree,  the 
use  of  substances  which  have  proved  so  dangerous,  in  cases  whose 
number  and  whose  sadness  would  appall  the  heart  of  enlightened 
benevolence,  and  constrain  the  hand  of  genuine  self-denial  to  put 
away  utterly  and  resolutely  the  cup  which  had  been  the  occasion 
of  luring  multitudes  to  present  and  eternal  ruin.  Out  upon  you  if 
you  do  not ! 

Another  man  maintains  that  if  the  cause  of  temperance  is  des- 
tined to  prevail,  it  must  be  promoted  exclusively  by  the  church. 
Now  we  should  like  such  persons  to  state  precisely  what  they 
mean  by  their  favorite  dogma.  We  have  never  had*  the  pleasure 
to  hear  thvm  explain  their  views.  Often  have  we  listened  indeed 
to  their  accusation  and  condemnation  of  all  exiting  schemed 
for  the  reclaiming  of  tipplers  and  thu  extinction  of  drunkenness; 
but  on  no  occasion,  nor  on  all  occasiuiis  put  together,  has  it  been 
our  privilege  to  receive  a  statement  of  their  plan  in  any  thing 
liko  detail.  In  this  absence  of  positive  information  on  the  subject, 
we  will  venture  to  imagine  what  they  would  be  at     They  may 
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mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  disapprove  of  all  temperance 
associations  which  do  not  consist  exclusively  of  church  members, 
which  are  not  constituted  in  a  Christian  manner,  as  for  example, 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  are  constituted,  and  which  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  societies  that  do  not  constitutionally  re* 
cognize  the  orthodox  element.  Or  in  the  second  place  they  may 
mean  that  the  diffusion  of  religion  is  the  only  remedy  for  intern* 
perance,  but  that  the  entire  reformation  must  be  affected  by  pray- 
ing and' preaching,  without  any  specific  combination  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  particular  vice  of  drunkenness.  Or  finally,  they 
may  mean  that  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  substances  ought 
to  be  made  a  condition  of  church-fellowship,  so  that  every  religious 
denomination  should  assume,  as  one  of  its  corporate  forms,  that  of 
a  great  Christian  Temperance  Society.  These  three  suppositions, 
or  something  very  like  them,  appear  to  present  the  opinion  of  the 
second  class  of  speculators  on  teetotalism,  in  every  shape  which 
it  can  intelligibly  hear.  Let  us  bestow  upon  each  of  them  a 
few  words  of  examination. 

First,  then,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  a  temperance 
society  formed  and  conducted  on  an  evangelical  basis.  On  the 
contrary,  we  earnestly  wish  that  such  was  the  constitution  of  them  all. 
We  think  thev  would  be  far  more  efficient,  because  far  more  blessed 
in  their  operation  than  anyassociation  which  does  not,  as  one  of  its 
peculiar  features,  acknowledge  the  authority  and  power  of  divine 
revelation.  But  then,  we  do  most  cordially  condemn  the  spirit  of 
shirking  and  excuse-making  displayed  by  men  who  do  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  themselves,  because  others  cannot  be  brought  to 
think  on  religious  matters  as  they  happily  do.  The  chief  question 
on  the  present  occasion  is,  ought  the  temperance  movement  to  be 
encouraged  ?  Ought  it  to  be  strenuously  supported  and  pushed 
forward?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  we 
would  like  to  know  why  they  do  not  unite  with  others  of  similar 
sentiments,  in  a  determined,  organized,  and  continuous  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  cause.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  fraternize  with  infidels 
and  heretics  in  the  same  association,  although  we  can  see  no  more 
sin  in  joining  a  temperance  league,  consisting  of  .persons  of  all  re* 
ligious  opinions,  than  in  sitting  as  a  member  of  congress;  but  we 
certainly  do  summon  them,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  to  combine 
with  each  other  into  a  band  of  active  temperance  reformers.  We 
hope  they  believe  that  total  abstinence,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
community,  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  society  would  be  vastly  the 
better  for  its  establishment,  by  whomsoever  that  might  be  brought 
about.  Yet  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  many  of  them  act  on  the 
principle  of  not  doing  good,  because  the  devil  bids  them.  They 
may  dismiss  their  suspicions,  and  lay  aside  their  questionable 
caution.  However  faithfully  infidels  and  universalists  may  serve 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  we  arc  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  does  not 
thank  them  for  their  opposition  to  drunkenness. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  alleged  that  a  specific  combination,  having  for 
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its  sole  object  the  destruction  of  inebriety  is  not  right,  we  are  anxious 
to  be  told  how  Sunday  schools,  and  missionary  societies,  and  Mag- 
dalene asylums,  and  even  penitentiaries,  can  be  defended.  If  the 
services  of  the  church  are  the  only  legitimate  instruments  of  moral 
reform,  then  the  magistrate  had  better  go  about  his  business,  or  at 
all  events  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  punishment  of  crime.  It 
is  no  part  of  his  vocation  to  amend  the  culprit.  That  is  the  sacred, 
inviolable  province  of  the  church.  The  magistrate  is  bound  to  say 
to  the  criminal,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  becoming  a  better 
man.  For  that  end  I  hand  you  over  to  the  clergy,  the  elders,  and 
the  deacons.  It  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  utter  a  word  or  a  wish 
on  the  subject  of  your  amendment.  I  am  not  the  church.  I  may 
not  be  even  a  church-member,  and  therefore  if  you  did  right  be- 
cause I  advised  you,  or  even  because  I  punished  you,  your  doing 
right  from  such  a  cause  would  be  wrong.  Your  doing  right  at  the 
instigation  of  any  body  except  the  church,  is  a  very  suspicious  busi- 
ness. Wherefore  I  beseech  you  not  to  do  right  until  the  church 
has  converted  you."  If  prayer  and  preaching  are  alone  sufficient 
to  regenerate  the  world  then  societies  of  all  kinds  are  unnecessary, 
but  if  societies  are  the  natural  results  of  true  Christian  spirit  in 
case  of  missions  and  the  like,  why  should  (hey  be  improper  in  the 
case  of  temperance  ?  It  is  true  that  real  Christians  cannot  be  in- 
temperate men,  and  consequently  that  to  make  men  Christians  is, 
among  other  excellent  things,  to  make  them  temperate.  It  is  true 
that  the  church  is  the  destined  renovator  of  the  world,  but  would 
the  church  advance  any  more  slowly  in  her  high  calling,  if  tem- 
perance associations  had  put  down  the  use  of  strong  drink  ?  Does 
the  church  insist  upon  attacking  vice  continually  in  the  gross  and 
never  in  detail?  In  dismantling  a  strong  hold,  would  it  be  wiser 
to  put  ropes  about  it,  as  was  proposed  to  be  done  with  a  city  tpoken 
of  in  the  Bible,  and  pull  it  into  the  sea,  or  to  go  at  it  piece-meal, 
and  pull  it  down  stone  by  stone?  Would  a  sensible  man  advise 
hischildjincommittingachapter  to  memory,  to  read  it  over  continu- 
ally from  beginning  to  end  till  the  task  was  completed,  instead  of 
getting  it  verse  after  verse  ?  We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
a  sudden  and  complete  change  is  frequently  produced  in  a  man's 
heart,  and  that  this  is  conversion  ;  but  is  this  process  at  all  hindered 
by  a  previous  partial  reformation  ?  Will  a  drunkard  who  has  been 
reclaimed  by  an  ordinary  temperance  society,  be  more  difficult  to 
convert  than  a  person  who  is  still  a  slave  to  rum ;  or  must  the  per- 
son so  improperly  reformed,  commence  drinking  a^ain,  that  the 
church  may  have  the  honor  of  doing  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
moral  amendment;  and  that  no  other  association  whatever,  may 
dare  to  intrude  upon  her  peculiar  territory?  Yet  such  is  the  con- 
clusion of  our  second  supposed,  but  not  imaginary,  objection. 

Thirdly,  if  the  clergy  and  members  of  a  church  agree  to  make 
total  abstinence  a  condition  of  fellowship,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  such  a  measure,  as  matters  now  stand.  This  would  be  no 
more  objectionable  than  to  place  slave  holding  in  the  same  posi- 
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tion ;  and  perhaps  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  considerable.  It  would 
be  an  open  testimony  against  the  use  of  alcohol.  But  such  a  pro- 
ject would  surely  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  promotion  of 
temperance  by  other  means.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  the  ad- 
herent of  a  teetotal  church  would  be  sorry  that  a  principle  which 
he  regards  as  essential  to  good  discipline,  should  be  maintained 
and  advanced  even  by  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. If  to  make  temperance  a  term  of  ecclesiastical  member- 
ship be  regarded  as  the  best,  or  rather  as  the  only  true  way  of  es- 
tablishing the  cause,  why  do  parties  who  are  of  that  opinion  not 
act  upon  it  ?  Whey  do  they  make  their  own  views  only  a  ground 
for  condemning  all  other  plans?  Why  do  they  practically  employ 
their  peculiar  sentiments  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing,  except, 
perhaps,  setting  an  example  of  total  abstinence  in  their  own  per- 
sons? Example  is  good — example  is  essential  to  any  reform.  Yet 
example  will  not  du  alone.  It  operates  merely  on  the  principle  of 
attraction,  while  no  reformation  was  ever  wrought  out  without  ag- 
gression ;  and  the  possession  of  truth  brings  along  with  it  both  the 
desire  and  the  obligation  to  propagate  that  truth.  The  man  who 
has  a  good  principle,  and  does  not  promulgate  and  enforce  it,  and 
turn  it  to  the  good  of  others,  is  a  selfish  man,  and  a  miser  of  what 
is  more  precious  than  gems  and  gold. 

But  after  all  it  may  be  felt,  although  it  may  not  be  avowed  by 
many,  that  tcetotallism  is  a  vulgar  thing — a  thing  not  patronized 
by  the  aristocracy  of  this  enlightened  republic.  It  is  not  genteel, 
it  is  not  respectable.  Leave  it  to  the  canaille.  Wh\-,  sir,  if  you 
think  so,  we  beg  to  take  our  leave  of  you,  in  the  hope  that  you 
and  we  may  renew  our  acquaintance  when  you  cease  to  be  r»n  ass. 
We  prefer  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  society  to  )*ours ;  so  wc  will  talk  a 
little  with  her  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  Signurncy's  beautiful  volume  consists  partly  of  tales,  and 
partly  of  poetry,  and  concludes  with  a  "  letter  to  females."  The 
whole  of  it  bears  upon  the  baneful  effects  of  intemperance,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  women,  for  whose  benefit  she  chiefly  writes. 
The  stories  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  subject,  generally 
more  sad  and  painful  than  pleasing;  but  they  are  all  of  thrilling 
interest.  The  most  agreeable,  and  to  our  mind  the  best  executed 
of  them,  is  that  entitled  *'  The  Widow  and  her  Son."  The  inci- 
dents arc  simple  and  common  ;  yet  out  of  these  simple  and  every 
day  elements,  the  author  has  constructed  a  history  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  no  small  dramatic  power.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
we  beg  to  present  our  readers  with  an  extract.  The  intemperate 
son  runs  away  from  home  and  goes  to  sea,  without  its  being  known 
to  his  parent  whence  or  whither  he  has  sailed.  During  his  wan- 
derings lie  is  reformed,  and  after  a  long  absence,  returns  to  seek 
his  kindred  in  the  village  where  he  had  left  them. 

Richard  .Tones  scarcely  paused  on  his  way  for  deep,  or  for  refreshment 
He  sought  communion  with  none.  The  food  of  his  own  thoughts  sufficed. 
As  he  drew  near  the  spot  of  his  birth,  impatience  increased  almost  beyond 
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endurance.  The  rapid  wheels  seemed  to  make  no  progress,  and  the  distance 
to  lengthen  interminably.  Quitting  the  public  vehicle,  which  did  not  pass 
that  secluded  part  of  the  village  where  his  parental  cottage  was  situated,  he 
sought  it  in  solitude.  It  was*  pleasant  to  him  to  come  thus  unknown,  and  he 
meditated  the  rapturous  surprise  he  was  about  to  create. 

Those  rocks!  that  river!  can  they  be  the  same?  The  roof!  the  very  roof! 
and  the  maple  that  shaded  it.  But  the  garden  fence,  the  gate,  are  broken  and 
gone.  Where  is  the  honeysuckle  that  Margaret  trained  ?  He  was  about  to 
lift  the  latch,  to  burst  in,  as  in  days  of  old.  But  other  thoughts  came  over 
him,  and  he  knocked  gently,  as  a  stranger;  again,  more  earnestly. 

"  Who  is  there  f ' 

It  was  a  broad,  gruff  accent.  He  opened  the  door;  a  large,  coarse  woman 
stood,  there,  with  sleeves  rolled  above  her  red  elbows,  toiling  at  the  wash- 
tub. 

"  Does  the  Widow  Jones  live  here  ?" 

11  The  Widow  toho  ?  why,  Lord,  no.    I  live  here  myself,  to  be  sure." 

The  quivering  lips,  and  parched  tongue,  scarcely  articulated, — 

11  Where  is  Magaret  Jones?" 

"Ho*  should  I  know?  I  never  hearn  o'  such  a  one,  not  I.  Tho' I've 
been  hereabouts,  this  two  year,  I  reckon.11 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  the  weary  traveller.  He  turned  from 
the  door.  Whither  should  he  go?  There  was  no  neighboring  house,  and  had 
there  been,  he  would  fain  have  hidden  his  misery  from  ail  who  had  ever 
known  him.  Instinctively  he  entered  the  burial-ground,  which  was  near  by. 
There  was  his  father's  grave  with  its  modest  stone,  where  he  had  been  so 
often  led  in  childhood.  By  its  side  was  another,  not  fresh,  yet  the  sods  were 
imperfectly  consolidated,  and  had  not  gathered  greenness.  He  threw  him- 
self upon  it,  he  grasped  a  few  dry  weeds  that  grew  there,  and  waved  in  the 
rising  blast. 

"  This  is  to  be  alone  in  the  world  !  Oh  God  !  I  have  deserved  it;  I  was 
her  murderer !  but  I  dreamed  not  of  such  misery  !" 

Long  he  lay  there,  in  his  tempestuous  grief,  without  being  sensible  of  a 
faint  hollow  sound,  heard  at  regular  intervals.  It  was  the  spade  of  the  sex- 
ton casting  up  earth  and  stones  from  the  depth  of  a  grave,  in  which  he  labor- 
ed. Even  his  deaf  ear  caught  the  voice  of  anguish,  as  he  finished  his  work. 
Coming  forward,  be  stood  in  wonder,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  description  of  the 
poet: 

11  Near  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made, 

Lean'd  the  sexton  thin,  on  his  earth- worn  spade, — 

A  relic  of  hy-gone  days  wns  he, 

And  his  locks  were  as  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea." 

Starting  at  that  withered  effigy,  which  in  the  dim  haze  of  twilight  seemed 
more  like  a  ghost  than  a  man,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  middlc-n?ed  woman,  called  the  Widow  Jonep?" 

"  Hear  of  her!  I  know'd  her  well,  and  her  husband  too.  An  honest,  hard 
working  man  he  was;  and  when  he  died,  was  well  spoke  of,  through  all  this 
Tillage." 

n  And  his  wife  ?M 

u  Why  everybody  pitied  her,  inasmuch  as  her  husband  died  so  sudden,  and 
left  leetlr.  or  no  means  behind,  for  her  and  the  children." 

"  There  were  children  ihen?" 

*  Yes,  two  on  ?em.  She  worked  hard  enough,  to  bring  'em  up  I  guess.  I 
remember  the  funeral,  as  if  'twas  only  yesterday.  I  stood  just  about  where 
you  do  now;  and  I  used  this  spade,  the  very  first  time  it  ever  was  used,  to 
ate  that  tame  grave. 

With  a  convulsive  effort,  as  when  one  plucks  a  dagger  from  his  breast,  he 
asked  faintly,— 

M  When  did  she  die?" 

"Diet  mercy  on  yon!  Why,  I  don't  s'pose  she's  dead  at  all.  Sure,  I 
akonjd  have  been  called  on  to  dig  the  grave,  if  she  had  died:  that's  sarlain. 
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I've  had  all  the  business  oflhat  sort,  in  these  parts,  as  you  may  say,  for  this 
forty  year  and  better.  There  did  once  come  a  person  from  the  North  country 


"  Why,  man !  what's  the  matter  on  ye  ?  you're  as  white  as  the  tomb  stones. 


I  tell  ye,  she's  alive,  for  aught  1  know  to  the  contrary.  She  moved  away 
from  here,  a  considerable  time  ago.  It  ain't  so  well  with  her,  as  'twas  in 
days  past." 

Grasping  the  sexton  strongly  by  the  arm,  he  demanded, — 

"  Where  is  she  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Oh  Lord !  help !  help !  the  man  will  murder  me  I  verily  believe.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  what  was  called  the  stone  house  ?  just  at  the  hither  end  of 
the  next  village,  after  you  cross  a  bridge,  and  go  up  a  hill,  and  turn  to  the 
right,  and  see  a  small  cluster  of  buildings,  and  a  mill,  and  a  mee  tin-house  ? 
Well,  she  lives  there  in  a  kind  of  suller  room,  for  I  was  a  telling  yon,  I  ex- 
pect, she  ain't  none  too  well  off.  Goodness  !  the  creature  is  gone  as  if  he 
wanted  to  ride  a  streak  o'  lightning,  and  whip  up.  He  is  demented  without 
a  doubt.  What  a  terrible  risk  I've  run  !  Deliver  us  from  crazy  men,  here 
among  the  tombs.    How  awful  my  arm  aches,  where  he  clutched  it." 

While  the  garrulous  sexton  made  his  way  to  his  own  dwelling,  to  describe 
his  mysterious  guest,  and  imminent  peril  of  life  j  the  supposed  maniac  was 
traversing  the  intervening  space  with  breathless  rapidity.  Lights  began  to 
glimmer  from  the  sparsely-sprinkled  dwellings.  The  laborers,  returning 
from  toil,  took  their  evening  repast  with  their  families.  Here  and  there,  a 
blazing  hearth  marked  the  dullness  of  advancing  autumn. 

Rushing  onward  towards  a  long,  low  building  of  gray  stone,  which  sp- 
peared  to  have  many  tenants,  he  leaned  a  moment  against  iis  walls,  to  re- 
cover respiration,  and  bowing  down,  looked  through  an  uncurtained  window 
in  its  gloomy  basement.  By  the  flickering  light  of  some  brush  wood,  burn* 
in*  in  the  chimney,  he  saw  a  woman  placing  the  fragments  of  a  loaf  upon  a 
table,  beside  which  sate  two  young  children.  She  was  thin  and  bent;  but 
having  her  head  turned  from  him,  he  was  unable  to  see  her  features.  Could 
that  be  her  ;  so  chanced  ?  Yet  the  "  come  in,"  that  responded  to  his  rap, 
was  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  his  inmost  soul. 

"  Have  you  any  food  to  bestow  ?    I  have  travelled  far  and  am  hungry .■"• 

"  Sit  down,  sir,  here  at  the  tabic.  I  wish  I  bad  something  better  to  offer 
you.    But  you  are  welcome  to  our  poor  fare." 

And  she  pushed  towards  him  the  bread  and  the  knife.  He  cut  a  slice,  with 
a  trembling  hand.  The  youngest  child,  watching  the  movement,  whispered, 
with  a  reproachful  look, — 

"  Granny!  you  said  I  should  have  two  pieces  to  night,  'cause  there  was  no 

dinner." 

*'  Hu«h,  Richard  !"'  said  the  little  sister,  folding  her  arms  aronnd  his  neck. 

The  returning  wanderer  with  difficulty  maintained  his  disguise,  as  he 
marked  the  deep  wrinkles  on  that  brow,  which  he  had  left  so  comely. 

11  Have  you  only  this  broken  loaf,  my  good  woman  !  I  fear  the  portion  I 
have  taken,  will  not  leave  enough  for  you  and  these  little  ones." 

"  We  shall  have  more  to-morrow,  sir,  if  God  will.  It  was  not  always  thus 
with  us.  When  my  dear  daughter  and  her  husband  were  alive,  there  was  al- 
ways a  sufficiency  for  the  children,  and  for  me.  But  they  are  both  dead,  sir; 
the  father,  last  year,  and  she,  when  that  boy  was  born." 

"  Had  you  no  other  children?" 

'*  Yes,  sir.  One,  a  son,  a  dear  and  most  beautiful  boy.  Long  yean  have 
passed,  since  he  went  away.  Whether  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  living,  God 
only  knows." 

Her  suppressed  sob  was  changed  to  surprise  and  resistance,  at  the  stran- 
ger would  fain  have  folded  her  in  his  arms.  Then,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
holding  her  thin  hands  in  his,  he  said, — 

11  Mother !  dear  mother !  can  you  forgive  me  all  V ■ 

There  was  no  reply.    The  sunken  eyes  strained  wide  open,  and  find. 
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Color  fled  from  the  lips.  He  carried  her  to  the  poor,  low  bed,  and  threw 
water  upon  her  temples.  He  chafed  the  rigid  bands,  and  in  vain  sought  for 
some  restorative  to  administer. 

"  Wretch  that  I  am  !    Have  I  indeed  killed  her  ?" 

And  then  the  shrieks  of  the  children  grew  shrill  and  deafening, — 

11  The  strange  man  has  killed  grandmother !" 

But  the  trance  was  brief.  Light  came  to  the  eye,  and  joy  to  the  heart, 
known  only  to  that  of  the  mother  who,  having  sown  in  tears,  beholds  sudden- 
ly the  blessed,  unexpected  harvest. 

"  Do  I  live  to  see  thy  face  ?  Let  mc  hear  thy  dear  voice  once  more,  my 
ton." 

We  wish  that  our  space  permitted  us  to  extend  our  extracts  as 
well  as  our  remarks,  but  we  can  only  afford  room  for  a  specimen  of 
the  poetry  of  this  handsome  book.  Can  any  thing  be  more  charm- 
ing than  the  following: 

DBIKKINO  SONO. 

Drink,  friends,  the  parting  hour  draws  nigh, 

Drink,  and  forget  your  care; 
The  sultry  summer  noon  is  high, 

Drink,  and  your  strength  repair. 

Spare  not,  there's  plenty,  take  your  fill, 

We  have  a  vineyard  proud, — 
A  reservoir  on  vale  and  hill, 

A  fountain  in  the  cloud. 

Our  flowing  bowl  is  large,  you  see, 

Lift  high  the  song  of  cheer; 
Our  hearts  are  warm,  our  hands  are  free, 

Drink  deep,  and  never  fear. 

Our  father  Sun,  the  example  gives, 

Our  mother  Earth,  also, 
He  drinketh  sly,  above  the  sky, 

She  jocund  drinks  below. 

Pledge,  friends,  pledge  deep  before  we  part, 

To  absent  wife,  or  daughter, 
Or  bright-eyed  maid,  who  rules  your  heart, — 

Drink  deep,  but  only  water. 

If  this  song  be  a  charming  morsel  of  poetry,  there  is  a  sublimity 
and  a  terror,  and  withal  a  truth  in  the  piece  called  "Death's 
Choice,"  which  even  a  moderate  drinker  will  acknowledge. 

The  shadowy  monarch,  on  his  throne  of  skulls, 
Sate,  wearied  and  displeased. 

"  My  cheerless  task 
Since  he  of  Eden  felt  a  brother's  hate," 
Down  to  the  brow  that  blanches  as  I  speak, 
Hath  known  no  respite.    Would  that  there  were  ont 
With  whom  to  trust  my  cares  awhile,  and  snatch 
One  moment  of  repose.    Ho !  ye  who  wait ! 
Give  notice  that  with  him  most  worthy  found 
By  previous  deeds,  to  waste  the  race  of  man, 
The  King  of  Terrors  will  delight  to  share 
The  glory  of  his  kingdom." 
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Mighty  wind*, 
Swollen  high  to  earthquake  violence,  and  tones 
Of  many  waters,  like  wild,  warring  sea*, 
Proclaimed  the  edict,  while  the  lightning's  spear 
Wrote  it  in  flume  on  every  winged  cloud:    ' 
Yea   with  such  zeal  the  elements  conspired 
To  publish  the  decree,  methought  there  lurked 
In  each,  some  latent,  lingering  hope,  to  win 
The  promised  regency. 

The  Passions  came, 
Throned  on  their  storm-clouds,  and  with  varied  voice 
Thundering,  or  eloquent,  as  best  beseemed 
Their  several  natures,  boasted  how  to  quell 
Life's  feeble  springs. 

But  to  their  claims,  stern  Death 
Gave  credence  cold. 

Next,  fieshless  Famine  stalked, 
Followed  by  fierce,  unpitying  Pestilence, 
Still  ever  in  their  ear  a  mournful  sound, 
The  weeping  of  the  nations. 

Loudly  shriek 'd 
A  martial  trump,  and  on  his  bannered  car, 
War,  like  a  sovereign  came     Unnumbered  spoils 
Were  strewed  n round  him,  and  the  blood  of  men 
Flowed,  as  a  river,  'neath  his  chariot  wheels. 
His  eagle  eye  the  promised  honor  scanned. 
As  an  undoubted  right.     But  still  pale  Tenth 
Pondered  nnd  spake  not,  till,  with  haughty  pride 
The  candidate  withdrew,  and  trembling  earth 
Shrank  at  his  kindled  wrath. 

There  was  a  pause, 
As  if  none  dare  in  that  foiled  champion's  steps 
Essay  to  tread. 

At  length,  a  bloated  form  * 

Moved  slowly  on,  with  mixed  ond  maddening  bowl. 
But  ere  the  footstool  of  the  throne  he  pressed, 
Death,  with  a  father's  fondness  hasting  down, 
Embraced,  and  in  the  seat  of  empire  placed. 
Great  was  the  wonder,  but  none  dared  gainsay: 
For  with  a  fearful  shout,  all  Nature's  loes, 
Diseases,  passions,  wars  and  sins,  confessed 
Intemperance  their  king,  and  at  his  feet 
Their  boasted,  time-cemented  trophies,  cast. 

Why  do  not  the  Sons  of  Temperance  make  a  selection  from  the 
rhymes  of  such  productions  as  that  under  our  review,  instead  of 
chanting  the  miserable  doggerel  which  they  at  present  use?  Axe 
they  anxious  to  confirm  the  pernicious  opinion  that  Apollo  and 
Bacchus  are  sworn  brothers. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  commend  the  Water  Drops  to  oar  read* 
era!  whether  they  be  temperate  or  intemperate.'  None  can  taste 
them  without  pleasure  and  profit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  selec- 
tions we  have  presented. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Views  of  Christian  Nurture,  and  or  subjects  adjacent 
thereto:  By  Horace  Bushnell.    Harltoid:  Edwin  Hunt. 

This  work,  from  its  peculiar  history,  has  acquired  rather  an  uncommon 
degree  of  celebrity.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School 
Union,  and  actually  issued  as  one  of  their  publications,  *  hen  its  orthodoxy 
was  regarded  so  questionable  in  various  quarters,  that  it  was  thought  piu- 
dent  (so  far  as  the  society  could  do  it,)  to  withdraw  it  from  the  public 
eye.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  give  it  probably  a  far  more  extended 
ciiculation  than  it  would  otherwise  have  gained.  As  our  Magazine  is 
not  committed  to  polemic  divinity,  we' foibear  to  exp:ess  an  opinion  here 
of  the  points  at  issue  between  Dr.  B.  and  his  opponents:  we  will  only  say 
that  it  bears  very  strongly  (he  impiess  of  the  author's  pecular  mind,  is 
written  with  eloquence  and  power,  and  will  find  readers  for  a  good  while 
to  come,  who  will  pass  directly  opposite  judgments  upon  its  character. 

The  Choice  Works  of  the  Key.  Stephen  Charkock,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

Charnock  was  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  non- conformist  divines 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  united  vast  intellectual  resources  with 
an  eminently  spiritual  mind,  and  wrote  sometimes  as  with  the  pen  of  an 
angel.  This  volume,  as  the  title  indicates,  contains  some  of  the  best  of 
his  productions,  selected  and  arranged  by  an  eminent  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  has  also  introduced  the  woik  by  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  author's 
life.  The  book  is  pervaded  by  a  high  older  of  eloquence,  and  great  depth 
and  fervour  of  religious  feeling. 

Solitude  Sweetened;  or  Miscellaneous  Meditations  on 
various  Religious  Surjects,  written  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world:  By  J  aiieb  Meikle,  late  surgeon  at  Corn- 
wale.    Robert  Carter. 

This  rolume  is  altogether  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  every  part 
of  it  breathes  a  heavenly  spirit.  The  writer,  though  a  wanderer  upon  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  seems  always  to  have  maintained  a  fervent  and  elevated 
devotion;  and  this  is  the  record  of  his  pious  and  devout  exeicises.  The 
Christian  will  find  in  it  something  accommodated  to  every  condition  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  book  was  published  in  this  country  many  years 
■gSO,  under  the  auspices  of  Drs.  Miller  and  Romeyn,  and  as  it  was  quite 
out  of  print,  Mr.  Carter  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  piety,  by  bringing  out  this  handsome  edition  of  it. 
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MISCELLANIES,  EMBRACIRti  RkVIEWS,   ESSAYS,  AND  ADDRE8S- 

ks:  By  the  Late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  R.Carter. 

Nothing  which  this  great  man  has  written  is  uninteresting  to  any  por- 
tion of  Evange)ical  Christendom;  and  it  is  a  favourable  indication  that  in 
this  country  at  least,  the  better,  if  not  the  greater  portion  of  his  works,  axe 
published  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the  whole 
reading  commnnity.  The  present  volume  contains  various  miscellaneous 
articles,  written  at  different  periods  of  the  author's  life,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  interesting  things  which  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The 
essays  introductory  to  "Baxter's  Call,"  "Booth's  Reign  of  Grace," 
&c,  while  they  show  vast  intellectual  power,  show  also  that  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  and  the  adaptedness  of  Christianity  to  all  its  wants  and 
aspirations,  which  could  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  a  most  mature 
Christian  experience. 

Select  Works  of  James,  Vejtn,  Wilsow,  Philip,  and  J  at: 
Robert  Carter. 

These  are  among  the  brightest  names  of  which  the  religious  literature 
of  England  can  boast;  and  these  are  among  the  most  popular  and  useful 
works  which  they  have  severally  produced.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  present  volume,  is  its  price.  Though  it  is  a  fine,  large,  thickly 
printed  royal  octavo,  and  contains  matter  which  we  doubt  not  would  cost 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  it  is  sold  at  the 
exceedingly  low  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half.  We  profess  no  great  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries  of  the  book  trade,  and  should  like  to  know  the 
process  by  which  publishers  of  such  works  at  such  prices,  can  make  mo- 
ney, or  even  avoid  coming  out  minus  when  they  come  to  foot  the  bills. 


GOSSIPING  LETTER. 

As  soon  as  I  had  glanced  over  your  last  number,  dear  Timotheus,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  advertisement  for  your  Magazine's  cover,  which,  on 
reflection,  I  have  concluded  not  to  send.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  it 
begin  with  a  picture  of  a  youth  running  away  very  fast  with  a  bag  of 
shirts  over  his  shoulder,  followed  by  the  words,  "One  Cent  Reward." 
The  rest  ran  as  follows,  "  Whereas  there  is  a  boy,  of  intellectual  head, 
and  '  Scotch  cut,'  hanging  around  printing  offices,  and  calling  himself 
Clavarack,  Jr.;  and  whereas,  lama  bachelor  c  in  good  standing,9  and 
have  no  living  heir  to  my  name,  the  public  are  warned  against  harboring 
or  trusting  said  boy  on  my  account,  as  I  shall  father  no  scribbling  of  Us 
concocting." 
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Bu(,  as  I  said  before,  I  withhold  the  advertisement,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  he  does  not  spell  the  ancestral  name  correctly,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  said  to  steal  it.  Secondly,  he  seems  to  be  a  keen  lad,  worthy  to 
my  relation;  and  on  reflection,  I  think  he  may  be  a  neplfew  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  have  willed  my  ink-bottle,  and  an  old  blank  book  ruled  for  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  full  of  poetry. 

Let  me  change  the  topic. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  insulting  to  ask  you,  who  read  so  much,  if  you 
have  ever  studied  Colly  Cibber's  "Provoked  Husband."  Do  you  not 
think,  that  as  a  work  of  art,  it  stands  eminent  among  all  the  dramatic 
compositions  of  all  ages?  It  is  true,  that  his  characters  are  not  made  to 
stand  out  by  means  of  carricature,  so  much  as  some.  They  do  not  talk  in 
antitheses,  and  present  many  salient  points  to  the  mere  critic.  Perhaps 
the  first  part  of  the  play  elicits  from  us  nothing  more  than  a  cordial  in- 
terest. It  contains  no  ap|>arent  straining  for  effect.  But  the  absence  of 
verbiage  does  not  prove  the  absence  of  power.  The  flow  of  conversation, 
and  the  equable  course  of  the  plot,  perhaps,  constitute  the  charm  of  the 
comedy,  or  at  least,  prepare  us  for  the  spirited  and  thrilling  denouement. 

The  "  town- lady  " — the  great  idea  of  the  play — is  most  kindly  deline- 
ated. A  succession  of  graceful  touches  make  the  picture  perfect.  Tho 
artist's  pencil  is  handled  with  smoothness  and  dexterity,  and  his  work  is 
in  the  highest  degree,  vivacious.  What  a  "  pretty  "  rapture  is  that  of 
the  heroine,  when  she  tries  to  set  forth  her  own  ideal: 

"  I  dote  upon  assemblies — my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball — and  at  an  opera — 
I — expire.  Then  I  love  play — to  distraction.  Cards — enchant  me;  and 
dice — put  me  out  of  my  little  wits.  Dear — dear  hazards!— oh! — what  a 
flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one!    Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child?  " 

Hit  inexhaustible  flippancy,  assurance,  good-huraor,  nervousness,  vo- 
lubility, devotion  to  her  own  manner  of  life,  flightincss  and  grace,  keep 
the  observer  in  the  quivive.  And  when  these  prove  to  be  merely  the 
glistening  surface  of  a  true  and  better  nature,  capable  of  nobler  emotions, 
and  of  appreciating  higher  pleasures,  the  charm  is  complete.  The  moral 
victory  makes  a  grand  denouement. 

After  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  qualities  have  sufficiently  developed 
themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  dialogue,  the  crisis  of  the  play  occurs. 
The  scene  elevates  the  author,  and  the  style  grows  imposing  as  the  moral 
force  of  the  incidents  increases.  The  irresolute  husband,  too  long  pa- 
tient of  folly  and  evil,  is  suddenly  clothed  by  conscience,  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  principle.  The  frivolous  lover  of  pleasure,  as  suddenly  changes 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  and  actions  into  a  purer  channel.  1  he  ster- 
ling worth  of  manly  friendship,  as  developed  in  the  character  of  Manly, 
shows  itself  more  prominetly  as  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  hour  of  moral 
straggle,  as  well  as  a  celm  observer,  amid  the  contrasts  of  folly.    Vice 
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receives  its  sentence,  and  virtue  its  reward,  at  the  right  moment,  and  in 
the  right  way. 

The  husband,  at  the  advice  of  Manly,  has  at  last  asserted  his  dignity. 
Having  already  warned  her  of  her  "  adultery  of  the  mind,"  and  failed  by 
indulgence  to  woo  her  from  it,  lie  has  avowed  himself  ready  to  undergo 
the  pangs  of  punishing  her  folly.  Sternly  has  he  gone  through  the  bitter 
task,  and  excited  all  the  thorns  of  woman's  nature  against  him.  He  calls 
his  noble  sister  and  noble  friend,  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  blow  which 
he  hus  struck.  Yet  even  in  this,  his  most  resolute  moment,  a  gust  of 
affection  falls  upon  the  rugged  scene.     He  speaks: 

"  Oh,  Manly!  look  there!  turn  back  your  thoughts  with  me,  and  wit- 
ness lo  my  growing  love!  There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed  that  form 
incapable  of  vice  or  decay.  There  I  proposed  the  partner  of  an  easy 
home;  there,  I  forever  hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  companion,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  useful  helpmate,  and  a  tender  mother — but  oh!  how  bitter  the 
disappointment.11 

The  reproach  stung  the  erring  wife,  and  as  her  remorse  paints  before 
her  the  dark  picture  of  her  misspent  life,  the  style  of  (he  dramatist  as- 
sumes  the  march  of  poetry,  and  the  grandeur  of  tragic  pathos.  So  beau- 
tiful is  the  exhibition  of  penitence,  that  the  husband,  touched  as  the  reader 
is  touched,  exclaims: 

"  0,  Manly!  tvherc  has  his  creature's  heart  been  buried!" 

And  Manly  adds: 

"  If  yet  recoverable,  how  vast  the  treasure !" 

Soon  after,  the  husband,  overcome  by  the  too  powerful  scene,  with  a 
heart  that  could  beat  with  no  other  emotions  than  those  of  pity,  love,  and 
forgiveness,  tremblingly  calls  bnck  to  his  bosom  the  lost  and  found; 

"No,  madam!  your  errors,  thus  renounced,  arc  instantly  forgotten! 
Long  parted  friends  that  pass  through  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but 
common  gladness  in  their  meeting;  but,  from  a  shipwreck  saved,  we 
mingle  tears  with  our  embraces." 

I  am  not  an  arbiter  of  taste,  but  it  really  seems  to  me  that  the  grace 
and  harmony  of  that  similitude  can  never  be  surpassed.  It  contains  the 
whole  play.  The  drama  should  be  read  at  length,  however,  by  one,  who 
would  fully  appreciate  its  fitness. 

In  this  lust  scene,  it  appears  as  if  the  author  had  for  a  moment  flung 
behind  him  the  sock  of  comedy,  and  assumed  the  buskin.  The  mora] 
dignity  of  the  incidents  is  enough  to  elevate  even  the  nobler  order  of  dra- 
matic writing.  The  Tragic  muse  is  just  about  to  throw  her  solemn  stole 
over  him,  when  the  spaikling  genius  of  Comedy  rushes  forward  and  pre- 
vents the  concealment  of  her  implemalic  gown. 

Clays  kick. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

The  present  number  completes  the  first  volume  of  our  Magazine. 
Whether  we  have  come  short  of  our  true  aim,  the  elevation  of  our  current 
literature,  is  left  for  our  readers  to  determine.  This  thing  we  are  sure 
of,  that  our  efforts  both  to  please  and  to  profit,  have  been  unremitted,  and 
we  trust  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  Our  literary  labors  have  been  pleasant, 
though  somewhat  burdensome,  but  the  burden  has  been  alleviated  by  the 
encouraging  aid  of  distinguished  divines  and  scholars,  in  each  of  the 
learned  professions.  Nor  the  less  have  we  been  cheered  by  the  warm 
wishes  and  chaste  contributions  of  ladies  of  refined  taste  and  elegant 
scholarship.  We  would  invoke  the  mild  and  benignant  spirit  of  female 
genius,  to  continue  to  smile  upon  our  enterprize,  and  thereby  to  commend 
it  to  the  generous  patronage  of  the  other  sex.  "  Call  upon  our  wives  and 
daughters,  and  show  them  the  work ;  if  they  desire  it,  we  will  most  cheer- 
fully pay  for  it,"  has  been  the  language  of  many  gentlemen  to  whom  our 
agents  have  presented  the  Magazine  for  subscriptions.  We  would  most 
respectfully  solicit  from  these  ladies  an  affirmative  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Would  you  like  to  have  this  work  placed  upon  your  table  for  the  en- 
suing year?"  on  such  conditions.  We  would  not  wish  you  to  lay  aside 
Graham,  Godty,  or  the  Union  Magazine,  each  beautiful  in  their  kind, 
for  our  sakes,  but  we  would  ask  for  the  American  Literary,  some  vacant 
corner  upon  your  table  at  least,  for  one  year,  on  trial.  If  it  should  make 
an  awkward  appearance  there,  like  an  awkward  gentleman,  we  should 
heartily  desire  to  have  it  ushered  forth  from  your  presence,  till  it  acquired 
traits  of  character  suited  to  refined  circles.  We  address  the  ladies  with 
greater  confidence,  believing  (hat  the  day  of  sweet  things  and  shallow 
tilings,  in  literary  productions  is,  or  ought  to  be  passing  away,  and  that 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  long  enough  fed  with  milk  and 
honey,  to  have  acquired  sufficient  growth  to  enable  them  to  endure  strong 
meat. 

In  the  future  progress  of  the  work,  we  shall  aim  at  greater  variety,  and 
a  higher  tone  of  excellence  in  the  character  of  its  articles.  Some  of  them 
may  seem  too  long  for  many  of  our  readers,  but  not  for  the  nature  of  (he 
subject  treated  of,  or  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  majority.  The  memoir  of 
the  great  American  philologist,  Noah  Webster,  now  preparing  by  Prof 
Goodrich,  of  Tale  College,  for  the  January  number,  will  occupy,  perhaps, 
a  large  apace  in  its  pages.    Dr.  Webster  was  one  of  those  characters 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.  D. 


BT   CHAUKCEY  A.   GOODRICH.   D.  D. 
Trotumnr  in  Yale  Colkrge. 

Few  names  are  more  familiar  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  than  that  of  Noah  Webster.  His  works  have  been 
text-books  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  schools  for  two  generations, 
and  are  now  more  extensively  used  than  ever,  in  almost  every  part 
of  our  land.  His  dictionary  of  the  English  language  has  stood 
unrivaled  during  the  last  nineteen  years  for  the  copiousness  of  its 
vocabulary,  and  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  definitions.  It  has 
carried  his  fame  not  only  throughout  our  own  wide  boundaries, 
but  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  and  has  reflected  that  honor 
on  the  literature  of  our  country,  which  has  made  it  a  just  object 
of  national  pride  to  even"  American.  In  the  life  of  such  a  man 
ever}'  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a  personal  interest.  To 
the  young,  especially,  it  affords  lessons  of  instruction  and  en- 
couragement, which  can  not  be  too  highly  prized.  It  exhibits  the 
spectacle  of  youthful  talent  cast  upon  the  world  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  revolutionary  struggle ;  animated  by  an  intense  love  of  letters 
while  as  yet  our  nation  had  no  literature  of  its  own ;  toiling  on 
under  poverty,  neglect,  or  obloquy;  until  it  rose  by  slow  degrees 
into  usefulness  and  distinction,  and  at  last  became  not  only  the 
instructor  of  millions  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  but  the  asso- 
ciate of  distinguished  patriots  in  defending  our  early  institutions 
as  exemplified  in  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  an  active 
instrument  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  literature  which  is  al- 
ready making  itself  a  place  and  a  name  among  the  most  distin- 
guished nations  of  the  globe.  Such  an  example  belongs  espe- 
cially to  a  young  country  like  our  own.  It  could  hardly  have 
existed  in  any  other ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  sketch,  to  hold  it 
forth  aa  a  guide  and  incentive  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon 
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hereafter  to  uphold  the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  and  to  raise 
the  intellectual  character  of  our  people  to  a  point  of  elevation 
correspondent  to  the  position  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Noah  Webster  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1758,  in 
an  agricultural  village,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  town 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation 
of  John  Webster,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  among  the  most  active  members  of  the 
executive  council,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  chief  magis- 
trate or  governor  of  the  colony.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  William  Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the  colony 
of  Plymouth.  His  father  wa»  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  but 
limited  education,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
small  farm  which  remained  in  the  family  for  some  generations, 
and  which  constituted  his  only  means  of  support.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  and  an 
officer  of  the  church  in  the  parish  where  he  lived.  The  whole 
family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  were  trained 
up  like  their  father  before  them,  to  severe  and  unremitting  in- 
dustry in  the  employments  of  the  farm;  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  habits  thus  formed,  of  early  rising,  strict  temperance, 
and  vigorous  exertion  in  the  open  air,  that  they  gained  that  hardi- 
hood of  constitution  which  made  them,  as  a  family,  remarkable 
for  their  longevity.  The  father  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two.  Of  his  three  sons,  one  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
the  others  to  that  of  eighty-five.  One  of  the  daughters  was  more 
than  seventy,  and  the  other  had  attained  to  nearly  the  same  period 
at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Until  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Webster  was  constantly  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  gave  no  indications  of  that  intel- 
lectual superiority,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
His  eurly  education  had  been  extremely  defective,  for  the  entire 
course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that  day  embraced  hardly 
any  books  but  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book,  with  the  Psalter  and 
Testament.  At  this  period  he  was  led  by  accidental  causes  which 
are  not  fully  known,  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education ;  and  the  whole  of  his  native  ardor  of  mind  was  now 
awakened  and  directed  to  this  object.  His  father  for  a  time  op- 
posed his  wishes,  feeling  unable  out  of  his  slender  income  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means.  "Overcome,  however,  by  the  importu- 
nities of  his  son,  though  wholly  unconscious  of  the  results  which 
were  to  follow,  he  at  last  gave  a,  reluctant  consent.  In  the  autumn 
of  1772,  Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins.  In  consequence 
of  his  father's  limited  circumstances,  however,  he  was  still  compel- 
led to  labor  nearly  half  his  time  on  the  farm ;  but  such  was  his  dili- 
gence in  study  under  nil  these  disadvantages,  that  he  finished  his 
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preparatory  course  within  less  than  two  years,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Yale  College  in  September,  1774. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out  the  next  year,  and  occa- 
sioned very  serious  interruptions  of  the  collegiate  course.  At  one 
period,  the  students  were  dismissed  for  a  time,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  commons;  and 
at  another  the  classes  were  removed,  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  to 
different  towns  in  the  interior,  under  the  care  of  their  respective 
instructors.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  when  Gen.  Burgoyne  was 
marching  from  Canada  toward  Albany,  while  terror  and  devasta- 
ion  were  spread  throughout  the  northern  counties  of  New  York 
and  the  adjoining  settlements  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Webster,  though 
exempted  from  military  duty,  volunteered  his  services,  and  marched 
with  his  father  and  both  his  brothers,  being  all  the  male  members 
of  the  family,  toward  the  scene  of  action.  The  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  was  advancing  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  when 
Kingston,  which  had  been  fired  by  a  detachment  from  British  ships, 
was  in  flames  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  whole  country  around 
were  fleeing  in  consternation.  Before  they  reached  Albany,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  a  courier,  waving  his  sword  in  triumph,  and 
crying  out  as  he  passed,  "  Burgoyne  is  taken !  Burgoyne  is  taken .'" 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eventful  crisis  of  the  war.  The  enter- 
prise of  uniting  the  British  forces  in  Canada  with  those  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  a  line  of  posts  along  the  Hudson,  which  might 
cut  off" all  communication  between  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies,  was  defeated  at  a  blow.  An  army  of  British  regulars 
had  for  the  first  time  surrendered  to  a  body  of  undisciplined  con- 
tinental troops;  and  well  might  every  American  who  had  shared 
in  the  conflict,  or  who  was  hastening  to  meet  the  foe,  exult  in 
such  a  victory.  Mr.  Webster,  even  in  old  age,  could  never  speak 
of  it,  or  of  his  feelings  as  the  shout  of  the  courier  rung  through 
the  ranks  of  the  regiment,  without  a  strength  of  emotion  which 
was  often  expressed  by  tears.  As  additional  troops  were  no  longer 
needed  in  that  quarter,  the  regiment  was  dismissed  soon  after  they 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  and  Mr.  Webster  returned  home. 
He  immediately  resumed  his  collegiate  pursuits,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  impediments  to  study,  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country,  he  graduated  the  next  year,  1778, 
with  high  reputation,  in  a  class  containing  an  uncommon  number 
of  men  who  were  afterward  distinguished  in  public  life.  Among 
these  were  Joel  Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad,  and  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  subsequently  governor  of  the  state  of  Connecticut ; 
Uriah  Tracy,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States;  Zeptmniah  Swift,  chief-justice,  and  Ashur  Miller,  associ* 
ate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut;  Stephen  Jacob, 
chief-justice,  and  Noah  Smith,  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont;  besides  a  number  of  others  who  were  either 
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members  of  congress,  or  leaders  of  our  great  political  parties,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Having  finished  his  education,  Mr.  Webster  was  now  to  enter 
upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  twenty,  without  pecuniary  resources 
or  the  aid  of  any  one,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  had  disar- 
ranged all  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  had  impoverished  the 
country  to  a  degree  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive,  and 
the  termination  of  which  no  human  foresight  could  predict.  He 
remained  at  home  for  a  short  time  after  commencement,  and  while 
there  his  father  put  in  his  hand  an  eight  dollar  bill  of  the  con- 
tinental currency,  then  worth  about  four  dollars,  saying  to  him, 
11  You  must  now  seek  your  living,  I  can  do  no  more  for  you!" 
Being  unable,  in  these  trying  circumstances,  to  prepare  for  profes- 
sional life,  he  resorted  for  immediate  support  to  the  business  of 
school-teaching;  which  at  the  low  price  then  paid,  and  that  in  a 
continually  decreasing  currency,  hardly  afforded  (the  mean?  of 
bare  subsistence.  During  two  years  he  taught  in  Hartford  and  the 
immediate  vicinity,  struggling  under  the  severest  difficulties,  en- 
deavoring in  the  intervals  of  instruction  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  profession,  but  prevent- 
ed for  the  most  part  by  a  distressing  nervous  affection ;  and 
subjected  at  times  to  very  great  privations  and  hardships.  In  the 
memorable  winter  of  1780,  particularly,  which  for  extremity  of 
cold  and  depth  of  snow,  was  never  equalled  by  any  season  on 
record,  he  was  compelled,  as  he  often  mentioned  in  after  years,  to 
walk  nearly  four  miles  a  day  in  attending  his  school,  and  for  many 
weeks  through  drifts  of  snow  which  completely  covered  the  ad- 
joining fences.  His  constitution  received  a  severe  shock  from 
these  exposures.  The  nex*  year  he  taught  a  classical  school  at 
Sharon,  Con.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman of  high  attainments  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tetard  who  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy  from  New 
Rochclle,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  composed  of  descend- 
ants from  the  French  Hugonots.  Mr.  Webster  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  society  of  this  gentleman,  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  French  language  and  literature,  which  he  pursued  witb 
great  eagerness  and  delight  under  his  direction. 

In  1782,  being  still  unable  to  enter  on  professional  pursuits, 
he  crossed  the  Hudson  and  proceeded  to  Goshen,  in  the.  county  of 
Orange,  New  York,  in  pursuit  of  some  employment.  Here  he 
succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  establishing  a  classical  school; 
and  here  for  the  first  time  he  received  his  pay  for  tuition  in 
money,  and  not  in  depreciated  continental  paper,  which  was  the 
general  currency  of  the  country.  But  his  income  was  proportion- 
ally scanty;  it  was  a  mere  pittance  which  hardly  furnished  him 
the  means  of  support.  His  health  was  greatly  impaired  by  his 
incessant  occupation  as  a  teacher,  and  his  endeavors  at  the  same 
ime  to  carry  on  a  course  of  severe  study.  Ten  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  he  commenced  his  preparation  for  college,  and  he 
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saw  no  results — no  advance  toward  entering  on  professional  life. 
The  prospects  for  business  throughout  the  whole  country,  were 
more  gloomy  than  ever,  and  no  one  could  discover  the  remotest 
hope  of  improvement.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  spirits  ut- 
terly failed  him ;  he  gave  way  to  the  most  gloomy  forebodings, 
and  sunk  for  a  number  of  months  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  de- 
spondency. As  a  relief  to  his  mind  in  this  condition,  he  under- 
took an  employment — perhaps  we  may  say  he  was  directed  to  it  by 
that  Providence  which  was  training  him  up  for  the  service  of  his 
country — which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  life.  It  was  that  of  preparing  a  series  of  books  for 
schools,  and  especially  a  substitute  for  that  miserable  compilation, 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book,  which  was  the  only  one  then  in  use.  As 
he  advanced,  he  became  interested  in  the  employment  far  beyond  his 
expectations.  The  elasticity  of  his  mind  was  restored  ;  he  pursued 
the  task  with  eagerness  and  delight;  his  long  and  painful  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  proved  to  be  the  very  discipline  he  needed  for  the 
production  of  such  a  work ;  and  he  finished  the  first  draught  of  his 
Spelling  Book  during  thesummerof  1782.  After  visiting  New  York, 
Princeton  and  Philadelphia,  to  obtain  advice  and  assistance,  he 
repaired  to  Hartford  in  the  spring  of  1783,  to  make  arrangements, 
if  possible,  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  But  here  he  was  met 
by  the  most  serious  difficulties.  Most  persons  regarded  his  design 
as  useless,  and  many  had  strong  objections  to  some  of  the  changes 
which  he  proposed.  One  of  these  related  to  such  words  as  nation, 
salvation,  &c,  which  he  directed  to  be  sounded,  in  spelling,  as 
they  are  pronounced,  nashun,  sahashun;  but  which  were  then 
prolonged  in  all  the  schools,  into  na-ci-on,  sal'Va-ci-on,  &c.  The 
prejudice  against  this  innovation  was  quite  strong;  and  was  hu- 
morously exemplified,  a  few  years  after  in  a  story  related  to  Mr. 
Webster  respecting  an  old  Scotch  elder  of  Pennsylvania,  by  one 
who  witnessed  the  occurrence.  When  the  Spelling  Book,  under 
the  teaching  of  some  Yankee  adventurer,  had  made  its  way  into 
a  small  valley  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  the  good  man 
lived,  and  the  heresies  it  contained  began  to  spread  among  the 
people,  the  store-keeper  at  the  Four-Corners  saw  him  riding  down 
furiously  one  morning,  and  calling  out  as  he  drew  up  at  the  door, 
14  Have  ye  heard  the  news,  mon  ?  Do  ye  ken  what's  gaen  on  ? 
Here's  a  fellow  with  a  book  made  by  a  Yankee  lad  called  Wobster, 
teaching  the  children  clean  agenst  the  Christian  religion  !"  "Ah  ! 
how  so  V9  "  Why,  ye  ken  we  canna  sing  the  psalms  of  David 
without  having  salvation  and  such  words  in  four  syllables,  sal-va- 
d-on;  and  he's  making  all  the  children  say  sahashun!  It's 
clean  agenst  the  worship  of  God  !"  Though  the  prejudice  was 
not  quite  so  strong  in  New  England,  there  were  real  and  Yerj 
great  difficulties  in  making  a  change  of  school  books ;  and  among 
all  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  only  two  were  found  to  encourage  bim 
with  the  hope  of  success,  namely,  John  Trumbull  and  Joel  Bar- 
low. No  printer  would  undertake  the  publication  on  bis  own  re- 
sponsibility;  and  Mr.  Webster  was  at  last  obliged  to  incur  the 
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whole  risk,  with  a  certainty,  if  the  book  failed,  of  being  made  a 
bankrupt  for  life.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  work  which 
has  carried  the  name  of  its  author,  then  a  friendless  young  man 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our 
country ;  a  work  of  which  twenty-four  millions  of  copies  have  now 
been  printed,  and  the  present  circulation  of  which  is  about  a  mil' 
lion  of  copies  a  year!  Though  favorably  received  on  the  whole, 
it  made  its  way  but  slowly  into  the  schools,  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  its  success  became  certain,  the  booksellers  were  glad  to 
purchase  the  copy-right ;  and  though  Mr.  Webster's  share  of  the 
profits  was  very  small,  amounting  to  only  the  value  of  a  few 
mills  on  a  copy,  it  furnished,  at  a  subsequent  period,  nearly  all 
the  support  of  his  family,  during  the  twenty  years  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  preparation  of  the  American  Dictionary.  Without 
the  spelling  book  the  dictionary  could  never  have  existed. 

Very  slight  circumstances  often  determine  a  man's  pursuits  for 
life.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  spelling  book,  while  yet 
unable  to  enter  on  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  Mr.  Webster 
was  advised  by  a  literary  friend  to  prepare  an  English  dictionary, 
suited  to  the  wants  and  institutions  of  our  country.  He  felt  at 
that  time  wholly  incompetent  for  the  task,  but  the  suggestion  un- 
doubtedly had  great  influence  in  shaping  all  his  subsequent  habits 
of  reading,  thought,  and  observation.  From  this  period  he  devot- 
ed himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and 
the  cultivation  of  English  literature,  in  1784  he  published  an 
English  grammar,  which  formed  the  second  part  of  his  intended 
series ;  and  early  in  1785,  a  reading  book  for  schools  containing 
extracts  from  the  best  English  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  with 
some  additional  matter  of  his  own,  which  completed  his  original 
design.  This  latter  book,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Webster's  Third  Part,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  selections  were  made  with  excellent 
judgment  and  taste.  They  were  at  once  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive ;  models  of  elegant  or  forcible  composition,  and  filled  with  ju- 
dicious and  striking  observations.  Many  of  the  pieces  related  to 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  or  the  events  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  were  designed  to  cherish  an  American  spirit,  a  love  and 
veneration  for  our  country.  This  book,  which  for  want  of  an 
energetic  and  persevering  publisher,  was  suffered  to  lose  its  place 
in  our  schools,  is  still  remembered  with  interest  by  thousands 
who  are  advanced  beyond  middle  life,  as  associated  with  the  most 
grateful  recollections  of  their  first  introduction  to  the  literature  of 
our  language.  Many  such  have  expressed  to  the  writer  then- 
strong  desire,  that  it  might  again  take  its  place  in  our  seats  of 
early  instruction. 

After  completing  his  series  of  school  books,  Mr.  Webster  devot- 
ed himself  with  great  eagerness  and  delight,  during  most  of  the 
year  1785,  to  extended  investigations  into  English  philology.  As 
the  result  of  these  inquiries,  he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on 
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the  English  language,  its  origin,  structure,  progress,  and  exis'ing 
state,  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  and  the  construction  of  Eng- 
lish verse.  These  were  written  during  a  residence  of  some 
months  at  Baltimore,  on  his  return  from  the  southern  states,  which 
he  had  visited  for  a  purpose  that  will  be  explained  hereafter.  He 
was  encouraged  to  present  himself  in  this  way  before  the  public, 
as  a  means  of  temporary  support,  by  the  example  of  Dr.  Moves, 
the  blind  Scottish  philosopher,  who  was  reading  lectures  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  natural  philosophy. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  course  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  17S6,  in  all  the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  from  Bal- 
timore to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  he  could  not  expect  large  audiences.  Still,  he  was  listen- 
ed to  with  interest  and  approbation,  in  every  place  he  visited,  by 
a  select  number  who  were  able  to  appreciate  his  performances,  and 
who  felt  the  importance  of  these  discussions  to  a  young  people  who 
were  but  little  conversant  with  such  subjects.  The  proceeds  of 
tickets  furnished  him  the  means  of  traveling ;  and  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  favorably  known  to  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished literary  men  in  the  principal  towns  of  our  country.  These 
lectures  were  afterwards  revised,  and  published  (in  17SS,  9.)  in 
an  octavo  volume  under  the  title  of  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Webster  in  his  journey  to  the  southern  states, 
alluded  to  above,  was  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  laws  defending 
his  school-books  against  piratical  invasion.  At  this  lime,  there 
was  no  general  copy-right  law  in  our  country  ;  and  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster  in  call- 
ing public  attention  to  this  subject,  and  creating  that  system  of 
protection  for  Htorary  property,  without  which  it  was  in  vain  to  hope 
for  the  existence  o(  an  American  literature.  As  early  as  the  year 
1782,  when  the  first  draught  of  his  spelling  book  was  completed, 
he  visited  Philadelphia,  as  already  mentioned,  making  it  his  prin- 
ciple object  to  confer  with  enlightened  men  on  this  point,  and  to 
secure  if  possible  an  exclusive  right  to  his  projected  work,  before 
it  was  committed  to  the  press.  He  laid  the  subject  before  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  members  of  congress,  under  the  confedera- 
tion, which  was  then  in  session,  and  especially  the  Hon.  James 
Madison  of  Virginia,  afterwards  president  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  state  legislatures  alone  could  at  that  time  give  the  desired 
protection,  he  addressed  himself  to  leading  gentlemen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New-Jersey,  particularly  to  Gov.  Livingston  of  the  lat- 
ter state.  His  applications  were  in  every  instance,  received  with 
rand  or  and  kindness.  His  views  were  admitted  to  be  correct ;  and 
though  nothing  could  be  immediately  done,  as  the  legislatures 
were  not  then  in  session,  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  some 
speedy  interposition  in  his  behalf.     In  October  of  that  year,   he 

Ktitioned  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  on  the  the  same  subject, 
t  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  its  being  consi- 
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dered  at  that  time.  He  next  applied  to  General  Schuyler  of  New- 
York,  by  whose  prompt  intervention  a  bill  for  a  copy-right  law  was 
introduced  into  the  senate  of  that  state  in  the  early  part  of  1783,  and 
became  a  law  at  the  next  session.  In  May.  1783,  congress  passed 
a  resolution,  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  a  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Madison  was  a  member,  recommending  to  the  several  states 
the  enactment  of  copy-right  laws,  securing  to  authors  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  publishing  their  works  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
In  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Webster  received  a  letter  from  Got. 
Livingston  of  New-Jersey,  informing  him  that  the  legislature  of 
(hat  state  had  passed  an  act  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
congress.  In  May,  17S5,  he  undertook  a  journey,  as  stated 
above,  into  the  middle  and  southern  states,  to  procure  the  enact- 
ment of  similar  laws  in  that  part  of  the  country.  When  he  arrived 
at  South  Carolina,  he  found  the  legislature  had  closed  its  session; 
and  returning  northward,  he  spentthe  summer  at  Baltimore,  waiting 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. In  November  he  visited  Mount  Vernon,  and  spent  two  days 
with  Gen.  Washington,  who  generously  entered  into  his  design, 
and  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Gov.  Harrison  at  Rich- 
mond, and  to  the  speakers  of  both  houses  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature. The  desired  law  was  soon  after  passed.  In  December  he 
went  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  the  legislature  of  Maryland  was 
then  sitting;  and  in  Feb.  1786,  to  Dover  in  Delaware*,  where  be 
presented  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  which  gave  rise  to  a  bill  for 
a  copy-right  law  in  that  state. 

The  subject  had  now  been  brought  so  extensively  before  the 
country,  that  when  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  about  two 
years  after,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  congress,  which  had 
received  the  power,  should  establish  throughout  the  United  States, 
a  uniform  system  for  the  protection  of  literary  property.  This  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  copy-right  law  in 
the  year  1790.  That  American  authors  were  indebted  to  Mr. 
Webster,  far  more  than  to  any  other  individual  for  the  privileges 
then  conferred,  is  made  certain  by  the  facts  which  have  now  been 
stated.  He  was,  in  an  important  sense,  the  father  of  the  copy-right 
system  of  our  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order  to  present  at  once  all  that  be- 
longs to  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Webster  came  forward  again  after 
the  expiration  of  forty  years,  and  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  obtain 
one  more  act  of  justice  for  the  authors  of  our  country.  During  a 
visit  to  England  in  1825,  he  learned  that  the  British  parliament 
hud,  a  few  years  before,  enacted  a  law  by  which  the  rights  of  an* 
thors  were  very  greatly  extended.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  return- 
ing to  this  country,  was  to  put  forth  his  exertions  for  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  new  copy-right  law  in  the  United  States,  giving  a 
like  extension  to  the  rights  of  American  authors.  With  this  view, 
he  addressed  a  letter  in  1826,  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  informing  him  of  this  re- 
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cent  instance  of  British  liberality  to  the  cause  of  literature,  and 
requesting  his  aid  in  procuring  a  similar  exhibition  of  liberality  in 
our  own  country.  The  next  year  he  applied  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  In- 
gersoll,  a  member  of  congress  from  Connecticut,  and  after  a  full 
representation  of  the  case,  solicited  his  assistance  in  having  a  bill 
for  a  new  law  brought  forward.  These,  it  is  believed,  were  the 
first  movements  on  the  subject,  and  they  were  followed  up  by  the 

Sres  en  ration  of  petitions  from  various  quarters,  a  measure  in  which 
[r.  Webster  took  the  lead,  and  which  he  warmly  recommended 
to  his  literary  friends  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Ingersoll  ac- 
cordingly brought  forward  a  motion  that  the  judiciary  committee  be 
instructed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  their  report- 
ing a  bill  for  the  extension  of  copy-rights  to  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  This  bill,  however,  with  an  important  amendment 
moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Verplanck  of  New-York,  dragged  heavily 
in  the  house,  and  was  not  reached  in  the  progress  of  the  session. 
The  next  year,  the  committee  reported  a  new  bill  drawn  up  by  the 
Hon.  VV.  W.  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  after  frequent  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Webster,  containing  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law.  But  such  was  the  pressure  of  business,  and  the  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  that  the  house  could  not  be  induced,  that 
session,  to  take  up  the  bill.  It  lay  over  to  the  session  of  1830 — 
31;  when  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Washington  and  spent  nine  or 
ten  weeks  in  assiduous  efforts  to  secure  its  enactment.  He  visited 
a  large  number  of  the  members  in  person,  and  read  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  copy-rights  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. A  much  greater  interest  was  thus  awakened  ;  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  Mr.  Webster  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  extend  that  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  literature,  for  whose  establishment  he  had 
labored  so  earnestly  more  than  forty  years  before. 

We  now  return  to  the  year  1783,  and  shall  be  led,  in  doing  so, 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Webster's  first  appearance  as  a  political  writer. 
At  this  time,  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated  on  the  subject 
of  a  grant  made  by  congress  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  of  half- 
pay  for  life,  which  was  afterward  commuted  into  full  pay  for  five 
years  beyond  their  term  of  service.  This  grant  was  regarded  by 
many  as  unjust,  because  the  officers,  it  was  affirmed,  had  not  suf- 
fered more  by  the  war  than  the  community  at  large,  whose  proper- 
ty had  been  greatly  reduced  by  a  depreciated  currency. 

The  opposition  to  the  grant  was  most  extensive  and  violent  in 
Connecticut.  Inflammatory  publications  were  circulated  through- 
oat  the  state,  calling  on  the  people  to  assemble  in  convention  at 
Middletown,  and  resist  the  law.  Two  conventions  were  accord- 
ingly held,  in  the  second  of  which  five-sixths  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  state  were  represented.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Webster  com- 
menced writing  a  series  of  papers,  with  different  signatures,  in 
vindication  of  the  act  of  congress.  The  principal  of  these  ap- 
peared in  the  Connecticut  Courant,  published  at  Hartford,  and  were 
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signed  HoNoiutTs.  For  several  months,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  this  object;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that  the  discon- 
tent was  greatly  allayed,  and  the  elections  which  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, were  decidedly  in  favor  of  those  who  supported  the  govern- 
ment in  this  act  of  justice  to  the  army.  For  these  labors  Mr. 
Webster  received  the  thanks  of  Gov.  Trumbull  and  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
afterwards  chief-justice  of  the  state,  said  to  him  publicly  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature :  "  You,  sir,  have  done  more  to 
appease  discontent  and  produce  a  favorable  change  than  any  other 
person."  A  very  honorable  testimony,  certainly,  to  the  talents 
and  elfbrts  of  a  young  man  only  five  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

About  a  year  after,  in  the  early  part  of  1785,  Mr.  Webster  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  Sketches  of  American  Policy.  In 
this  he  undertook  to  show,  that  nothing  could  relieve  the  country 
from  its  weak  and  distracted  state,  but  a  radical  change  of  govern- 
ment. The  congress  under  the  confederation,  having  no  power  to 
enforce,  any  act  or  resolve  for  raising  money,  depended  solely  for 
this  purpose  on  "  requisitions  "  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  states.  The  confederation,  in  fact,  did  not  consti- 
tute a  government ;  they  had  only,  as  Trumbull  expresses  it  in 

McFingal, 

A  power  to  advise  and  recommend ! 

During  the  pressure  of  the  war,  indeed,  when  subjection  to 
Great  Britain  or  a  firm  support  of  congress,  were*  the  only  alter- 
natives, those  requisitions  wore  to  a  great  extent  obeyed.  But. 
the  moment  peace  commenced,  each  state  began  to  consult  its  own 
interests.  The  "  requisitions  "  were  either  partially  complied 
with  or  wholly  disregarded.  The  debts  contracted  during  the  war, 
were  not  paid  or  funded  ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  take  certificates  of  debt  in  lieu  of  payment,  as  were  multitudes 
who  had  furnished  provisions  for  the  troops.  These  certificates 
gradually  depreciated,  until  they  were  sold  for  one-eighth  of  their 
nominal  value.  Public  credit  was  thus  annihilated;  commerce 
became  nearly  extinct ;  manufactures,  except  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  family,  had  not  begun  to  exist ;  the  country  was  drained 
of  specie ;  taxes  were  oppressive  and  could  hardly  be  collected ; 
discontent  was  universal ;  and  the  country,  after  achieving  its  in- 
dependence by  an  eight  years'  struggle,  was  unable  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  victory,  and  seemed  almost  given  over  to  anarchy  and 
confusion.  The  only  remedy,  as  Mr.  Webster  maintained,  was  to 
set  aside  the  confederation,  and  establish  a  new  system  of  govern* 
mc?it,  which  should  act  7iot  on  states,  but  directly  on  individuals, 
and  vest  in  Congress  full  power  to  carry  its  laws  into  effect.  In 
May,  1785,  when  journeying  to  the  south,  he  called  on  Gen. 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet.  It  contained,  as  Chancellor  Kent  of  New- York  has  fre- 

3tiently  declared,  the  first  distinct  proposal  made  through  the  me* 
him  of  the  press,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  of  the 
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United  States.  Mr.  Madison  being  on  a  visit  to  Gen.  Washington 
a  few  weeks  after,  read  the  pamphlet  with  attention  ;  and  spoke 
of  it  to  Mr.  Webster,  when  they  met  in  Richmond  during  the 
subsequent  autumn,  in  terms  of  commendation.  The  same  year, 
a  proposition  was  made  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  from  the  several  states,  to  meet  at 
Annapolis  and  form  commercial  regulations  for  the  United  States ; 
out  of  which  meeting  grew  the  convention  that  formed  our  present 
constitution.  That  proposition,  it  is  known,  was  the  result  of  ef- 
forts made  by  Mr.  Madison  to  convince  the  legislature  that  nothing 
could  restore  prosperity  to  the  country,  but  a  change  of  government, 
which  should  give  additional  powers  to  congress, — the  very  mea- 
sure which  Mr.  Webster  had  recommended  in  his  pamphlet  on  a 
still  broader  scale,  and  which  was  finally  adopted. 

When  the  federal  constitution  was  at  length  framed  and  submitted 
to  the  states  for  adoption  in  1787,  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  then  re- 
siding in  Philadelphia,  as  teacher  of  an  academy,  was  strongly 
solicited  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  give  the  aid  of  his  pen  in  recommending  the  new  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled,  An  Examination  of  the  Leading  Principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Such  was  the  activity  of  Mr.  Webster's  mind,  his  intense  love 
of  study,  and  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  he  wrote,  that  not- 
withstanding his  devotion  to  philological  pursuits,  his  long  and  fre- 
quent journeys  on  the  subject  of  11  copy-right  law,  and  his 
absorption  in  politics,  he  was  continually  engaged,  during  the  pe- 
riod now  under  review,  in  discussing  through  the  journals  of  the 
day,  topics  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  had  some  peculiar  in- 
terest arising  out  of  the  slate  of  the  times.  It  was  the  forming 
period  of  the  national  mind, — the  first  experiment  of  a  young  peo- 
ple in  marking  out  for  themselves  new  institutions  and  habits,  new 
modes  of  thought  and  action.  The  great  men  of  the  revolution, 
and  especially  Dr.  Franklin,  had  a  strong  desire,  that  not  only  in 
our  government  and  laws,  but  in  the  usages  of  society,  the  objects 
of  pursuit,  the  educational  influences,  the  prevalence  and  power  of 
fashion,  etc.,  we  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  peculiar  people. 
They  felt  that  in  founding  a  republic  on  these  shores, 

Magnus  ab  integro  sieclorum  nascitur  ordo, 

a  new  system  and  order  of  society  commenced,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  as  free  as  possible,  from  the  absurd  distinctions,  corrupt 
practices  and  frivolous  customs  of  older  states.  With  these  views, 
they  made  great  efforts  to  awaken  an  American  feeling,  to  create 
ia  the  people  a  high  sense  of  national  honor,  and  a  determination 
to  think  and. act  for  themselves.  Mr.  Webster  entered  warmly 
into  these  sentiments.  "  America,"  he  said,  "  is  in  a  situation 
the  most  favorable  for  great  reformations,  and  the  present  time  is, 
in  a  singular  degree,  auspicious.    The  minds  of  men  in  this  coun- 
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try  have  been  awakened.  New  scenes  have  been,  for  many  years, 
presenting  new  occasions  for  exertion;  unexpected  distresses  have 
called  forth  the  powers  of  invention ;  and  the  application  of  new 
expedients  has  demanded  every  possible  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
talents.  Attention  is  roused,  the  mind  expanded,  and  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  invigorated.  Here,  men  are  prepared  to  receive  im- 
provements which  would  be  rejected  by  nations  whose  habits  have- 
not  been  shaken  by  similar  events."  He  therefore  discussed  nu- 
merous topics  relating  to  the  constitution  of  society,  its  systems  of 
education,  habits,  usages,  laws,  &c,  with  particular  reference  to 
our  condition  and  prospects  as  a  young  people.  He  wrote  on  the 
"  causes  of  public  unhappiness ;"  "  the  pernicious  effects  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  manners  and  a  foreign  taste ;"  "  the  education  of 
females ;"  "  the  use  of  the  bible  in  schools ;"  attention  to  the  dead 
languages :"  ••  necessity  of  studying  the  English  language ;" 
14  force  of  habit  in  government ;"  •'  popular  complaints  respecting 
lawyers ;"  u  the  redress  of  grievances,*'  and  many  other  topics  of 
a  similar  nature.  He  also  prepared  Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Pro- 
gress and  Consequences  of  the  Americun  Revolution,  in  a  treastise 
of  more  than  fifty  octavo  pages,  and  wrote  very  extensively  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  existing  state  of  the  country.  So  nu- 
merous were  these  essays,  that  a  large  octavo  voiume  was  subse- 
quently made  by  selecting  only  a  part  of  them  for  publication. 
They  were  printed  in  1794,  under  the  title  of  A  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Moral,  Historical,  Political  and  Literary  Subjects. 

In  the  early  part  of  17S9,  when  the  new  government  was  organ- 
ized, and  hopes  of  returning  prosperity  were  awakened  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Webster  established  himself  at  Hartford  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Grcenleaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  superior 
intellect,  united  to  great  beauty  of  person  and  elegance  of  man- 
ners. Of  this  marriage,  his  friend  Trumbull  spoke  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time  to  a  friend  then  at  New- York,  in  his  usually 
sportive  manner.  "  Webster  has  returned  and  brought  with  him  a 
very  pretty  wife.  1  wish  him  success,  but  I  doubt  whether  his 
profits  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear 
he  will  breakfast  on  Institutes,  dine  on  Dissertations,  and  go  to 
bed  supperless."  But  his  circumstances,  though  straitened  for 
a  time,  were  not  quite  so  unfavorable  as  they  appeared  in  the  sport- 
ive anticipations  of  his  friend.  He  had  a  small  income  from  his 
books ;  his  law  business  gradually  increased ;  and  he  was  able  to 
provide  comfortably  for  his  young  and  growing  family  during  the 
next  four  years.  In  thus  entering  on  the  practice  of  law,  however, 
Mr.  Webster  did  not  lay  aside  his  pen.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  extensively,  through  various  public  journals,  on 
political,  economical,  and  literary  subjects.  During  thejpears  1790, 
and.  1791,  he  also  published  anonymously  in  a  Hartforp  paper,  an 
extended  series  of  short  and  pointed  essays,  under  the  signature 
of  The  Prompter.      His  object  was  to  satirize  vatious  prerai]- 
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ing  follies  and  vices,  and  to  speak  on  numerous  subjects  relating 
to  domestic  economy  and  social  intercourse,  in  a  manner  which 
might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Ho 
therefore  imitated  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  style  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in  his  Poor  Richard;  adopting  his  plain,  pointed, 
racy  mode  of  expression,  his  short  sentences,  familiar  illustrations, 
quaint  comparisons,  sagacious  hints,  and  quiet  vein  of  humor. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  Prompter  was  every  where 
read  and  quoted.  It  passed  into  all  the  principal  journals  of 
the  day,  and  excited  a  lively  interest  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
No  one  could  imagine  who  was  the  author,  though  much  enquiry 
waa  made.  So  completely  had  he  disguised  his  style,  that  not 
even  the  members  of  his  family  or  his  most  intimate  friends,  had 
t  any  suspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Webster  who  was  thus  amusing  the 
public  from  week  to  week,  with  his  dry  wit,  sagacious  remarks, 
and  humorous  exposures  of  folly  and  vice.  These  essays  were  after- 
ward collected  into  a  volume,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted 
in  this  country  and  in  England. 

From  these  quiet  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  practice  of  his 
profession  Mr.  Webster  was  drawn  forth  in  the  year  1793,  into  the 
stormy  scenes  of  politics.  The  French  revolution  had  begun,  at 
this  period,  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  United  States. 
Genet,  the  minister  of  France  to  this  country,  was  fitting  out  pri- 
vateers in  our  southern  ports  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain: was  attempting  to  raise  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana; 
and  endeavoring  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  wide-spread  war  which  broke  out  after  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  XVI.  Against  these  acts,  which  were  the  plainest 
violations  of  our  laws,  Gen.  Washington  directed  his  famous  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality,  forbidding  any  aggressive  measures  with- 
in our  borders,  against  nations  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  Such, 
however,  was  the  sympathy  which  had  been  early  felt  for  the 
French  people,  and  such  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  Genet,  that 
the  loudest  clamors  were  raised  against  the  proclamation.  Multi- 
tudes were  eager  for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  have 
involved  us  at  once  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  as  the  ally  of  France ; 
and  the  unbounded  popularity  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  was 
hardly  sufficient,  for  a  time,  to  resist  the  popular  excitement.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  solicited  to  es- 
tablish a  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  defense  of 
the  administration  of  Washington.  Though  he  knew  how  great 
■  sacrifice  he  must  make  of  personal  ease  and  the  quiet  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  felt  that  no  private  considerations  ought  to  hold  him 
back  at  such  a  crisis, — that  he  was  bound  to  give  every  power  and 
faculty  winch  he  possessed,  for  the  support  of  the  administration. 
Being  unsne,  however,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  he  receiv- 
ed assistai&kfrom  a  circle  of  political  friends,  who  contributed 
one  hnndiwffuid  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design,  on  ootidition  of  being  repaid  without  interest,  at  the  expi- 
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ration  of  6ve  years.  He  commenced  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper 
in  the  mouth  of  Dec.  1793,  under  the  title  of  the  Minerva,  which 
was  afterward  changed  into  that  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  the 
name  it  now  bears.  Within  a  few  months,  he  devised  the  plan  of 
a  semi-weekly  paper  for  subscribers  in  the  country,  to  be  made  up 
from  the  columns  of  the  Minerva  without  re-composition,  at  but 
Uttle  expense, — a  plan  which  has  since  been  very  generally  adopt* 
ed  in  our  country.  This  paper  was  first  called  the  Herald,  but  af- 
terward took  the  name  of  the  JScic-York  Spectator,  which  it  still 
maintains. 

From  his  very  limited  means,  the  entire  management  of  these 
papers  for  the  first  two  years,  devolved  on  Mr.  Webster  alone.  He 
had  not  even  a  clerk  to  keep  the  accounts,  or  an  assistant  to  collect 
intelligence.  He  had  daily  to  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  writ- 
ten matter  in  the  form  of  editorial  remarks,  political  essays,  gene- 
ral  or  commercial  intelligence  and  translations  from  the  French 
papers,  which,  during  the  progress  of  the  wars  in  Europe,  were 
objects  of  lively  interest  to  the  public.  Yet  such  was  his  intense 
activity  and  zeal,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  employments,  he  add* 
ed  to  his  labors  by  writing  in  1794,  a  pamphlet  on  the  French 
Revolution,  describing  the  atrocities  which  marked  its  progress,  and 
predicting  the  results  which  speedily  took  place.  No  constitution, 
however,  could  long  endure  such  exertion.  At  one  time,  he  sunk 
under  the  exhaustion,  and  his  pulse,  in  the  radical  artery,  was 
hardly  perceptible.  Still,  he  revived,  and  toiled  on  until  1796, 
when  the  increasing  prufits  of  his  papers  enabled  him  to  employ 
an  assistant  editor  and  a  clerk.  Mr.  Webster  once  said  to  the  writer, 
in  speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life,  that  during  the  five  yean 
of  his  editorial  labor,  there  probably  passed  from  his  pen  an 
amount  of  matter  equal  to  twenty-five  octavo  volumes  of  the  ordi- 
nary size  and  type ! 

Another  subject  which  awakened  a  violent  resistance  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  was  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay.  When  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  first  made  public  in  1795,  much  dissatisfaction  was  created 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  So  great  was  the  excitement,  that 
Mr.  Jay  was  even  burnt  in  effigy  by  exasperated  multitudes,  in 
some  of  our  large  cities.  Cooler  politicians  endeavored  to  prevent 
its  ratification,  by  procuring  remonstrances  against  it  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  president  from  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  vehement  opposition,  Washington,  with  all  his  firmness,  wis 
brought  to  a  stand.  He  hesitated,  for  a  considerable  time,  as  to 
affixing  his  signature  to  the  instrument.  In  this  agitated  state  of 
the  public  mind,  Mr.  Webster  came  forward  to  vindicate  the  trea- 
ty. He  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Minerva,  under  tho 
signature  of  Curtius,  of  which  ten  were  written  by  himself,  and 
two  by  his  friend,  Mr.,  afterward  Chancellor,  Kent,  designed  to 
prove  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  though  not  all  that  might 
be  desired,  were  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
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and  were  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected.  These  papers  were 
copied  extensively  into  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  were  after- 
ward republished  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Gen.  Hamilton,  about  the 
same  time,  commenced  another  and  a  more  extended  scries,  under 
the  signature  of  Camillus,  which  was  also  published  in  the  Mi- 
nerva. These  discussions  had  great  influence  in  removing  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty ;  and  Mr.  Rufus  King  afterward  expressed  his 
opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the  papers  of  Curtius  had  operated  more 
powerfully  than  any  other  publications,  in  calming  the  public  mind 
and  restoring  confidence  in  the  administration,  being  from  their 
style  and  structure  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

About  this  period,  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  at  New- 
York  and  some  other  cities  in  a  number  of  successive  seasons,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  among  medical  men  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin.  Mr.  Webster  entered  into  the  question  with  lively  interest. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  twenty-five  papers  on  the  subject;  addressed 
to  Dr.  Currie  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  controverted  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  fever  was  of  foreign  origin.  The  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  subject,  led  him  to  very  extended  investigations  into 
the  history  of  pestilential  diseases  at  all  periods  of  the  world.  He 
first  pursued  his  inquiries  in  the  public  library  at  New- York,  and 
afterward  visited  the  Logan ian  library  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
libraries  of  Yale  College  and  Harvard  College,  with  a  view  to  give 
greater  completeness  to  his  researches.  The  results  were  embo- 
died in  a  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  in  two 
volumes  Hvo,  which  were  published  in  this  country  and  in  England 
during  the  years  1799  and  1*00.  This  work  is  a  repository  of 
curious  and  remurkabu?  fact*  in  respect  to  diseases  of  this  kind,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  so  far  as  they  have  been  recorded  in 
history.  Some  of  its  conclusions  seemed  to  be  strikingly  verified 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  year  183:2;  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  work  was  then  regarded  by  many  with 
new  and  lively  interest. 

Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  resided  at  New  Haven,  to  which  place 
he  had  removed  his  family,  from  a  regard  to  their  health  and  edu- 
cation, in  March,  179S.  He  still,  however,  wrote  statedly  for  the 
two  papers  mentioned  above,  which  continued  to  be  his  properly, 
though  placed  under  the  care  of  a  friend  in  New- York.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  his  interest  in 
these  journals,  and  devoted  himself  from  that  time  to  literary  em- 
ployments. As  an  aid  and  stimulus  in  these  pursuits,  he  united 
with  Dr.  Dwight  and  other  distinguished  men,  in  establishing  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  charter  in  October  1799.  One  of  the  first  papers  read  before 
the  Academy,  and  published  afterward  at  the  head  of  their  trans- 
actions, was  an  elaborate  dissertation  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  Sup- 
Cd  Changes  in  the  Temperature  of  Winter.  The  opinion  had 
■  been  maintained  by  distinguished  writers,  as  the  Abbe  du 
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Bos,  Buffbn,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  many  others,  that  M  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  general  temperature  of  Europe,  since  no 
very  distant  period,"  that  Italy,  France  and  Germany  especially 
are  much  warmer  at  present  than  they  were  in  former  times.  The 
same  theory  had  been  recently  applied  to  our  own  continent  by 
Dr.  Williams,  in  his  History  of  Vermont,  published  in  1794,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  a  similar  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  temperature  of  our  country  since  its  settlement  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  particularly  that  the  cold  of  winter  has 
been  permanently  diminished.  Mr.  Webster  was  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  theory.  He  believed,  that  the  climate  of 
a  country  becomes  more  variable  as  the  forests  are  cut  down, 
and  the  surface  is  laid  open  to  the  freer  action  of  the  wind-; 
that  snow  under  these  circumstances  remains  less  permanently  on 
the  ground ;  and  that  winter  begins  somewhat  later  when  a  coun- 
try is  deforested  and  laid  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  heat 
its  surface  during  the  summer  months,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  that 
a  correspondent  delay  takes  place  in  the  opening  of  the  spring. 
These  facts  he  considered  as  verified  by  a  comparison  of  our  pre- 
sent seasons  with  those  which  he  could  himself  remember  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  But  that  a  permanent  change  und  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  has  taken  place  either  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country,  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe.  The  passages  quoted  fiom 
the  ancients  to  establish  the  common  theory,  he  considered  as  de- 
scriptive of  rare  and  uncommon  events,  not  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  They  occur  either  in  the  poets,  who  always  use  strong 
and  unqualified  language,  or  in  historians,  who  were  led  to  men- 
tion the  severe  winters  from  their  effect  on  military  operations  or 
other  occurrences  which  they  described.  Seasons  of  equal  6eve- 
rity  are  sometimes  experienced  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  when 
Dr.  Williams  affirmed  with  Gibbon,  that  the  Rhine,  in  ancient 
times,  was  frequently  frozen  over,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  ar- 
mies, and  that  4I  modern  ages  have  not  presented  an  instance  of 
such  a  phenomenon, "  Dr.  Webster  replied,  that  •*  the  very  win- 
ter after  Dr.  Williams  published  his  history,  the  French  troops 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Holland  on  the  ice.11  He  also  appealed  to  one 
fact,  as  affording  decisive  evidence  on  the  general  subject,  viz:  that 
the  vegetable  productions  of  warm  climates,  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  higher  latitudes  at  the  present  day  than  those  in  which  they 
grew  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, — that  the  olive, 
for  instance,  cannot  now  be  raised  with  success  to  the  north  of  a 
certain  town  in  France,  which  was  stated  by  Columella  to  be  the 
limit  of  its  cultivation  sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  This  disserta- 
tion furnishes  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
with  which  Mr.  Webster  pursued  all  the  investigations  he  under- 
took, especially  when  we  consider  that  the  subject  lay  out  of  the 
ordinary  range  of  his  pursuits.  Probably  no  treatise  in  oar  lan- 
guage presents  the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject  with  greater 
accuracy  and  fullness,     it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  later  writers 
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have,  to  a  great  extent,  united  with  Mr.  Webster  in  rejecting  the 
theory  in  question. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Webster  was  led,  by  the  existing  relations  of  our  coun- 
try, to  take  up  an  extended  investigation  into  the  rights  of  neutrals 
in  time  of  war.  During  the  long  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  each  party  had  endeavored  to  intercept  our  trade  with  the 
other;  until  by  the  introduction  of  new  principles  of  blockade  and 
the  operation  of  retaliatory  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  from 
the  ocean.  After  examining  the  subject  for  many  months,  Mr. 
Webster  published  an  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Neutral  Nations,  in 
which  he  traced  the  history  of  those  rights  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  This  work  was  received 
with  great  approbation  by  many  learned  jurists.  The  late  Mr. 
Du ponceau  of  Philadelphia  remarked  to  the  author,  that  he  had 
read  all  the  treatises  he  could  find  on  that  subject  in  the  English, 
French,  Italian  and  German  languages,  and  that  this  essay  con- 
tained the  most  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
that  he  had  ever  met  with.  In  connection  with  the  (same  essay, 
Mr.  Webster  published  Historical  Notices  of  the  Origin  and  State 
of  Banking  Institutions.  This  treatise  contains,  among  other 
things,  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  records  some  interesting  facts  which  were  not 
generally  known  at  the  time,  or  are  now  wholly  forgotten. 

From  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  Mr.  Webster  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  to   philological  pursuits.     As  early  as 
1800,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  for  schools; 
but  this  was  laid  aside  and  superseded  by  a  much  fuller  work,  en- 
titled a  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English   Language,  pub- 
lished in  a  small  8vo  volume  in  1S06.     This  was  followed  by  the 
publication  during  the  next  year,  of  a  A  Philosophical  and  Prac- 
tical Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  a  book  which  carries  on 
every  page  of  it  the  evidence  of  profound  and  original  investiga- 
tion.    It  was  unfortunate,  however,  for  the  general  circulation  of 
this  work,  that  Mr.  Webster  decided  on  a  change  of  nomenclature, 
giving  new  names  to  several  of  the  parts  of  speech,  the  tenses  of 
verbs,  &c.     These,  though  unquestionably  more  accurate  and  de- 
scriptive than  the  old  ones,  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  schools  and  colleges.     Hence  the  real  value  of  the  work 
has  not  been  generally  understood.     As  a  philosophical  exhibition 
of  the  structure  and  principles  of  the  English  tongue,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  difficult  constructions,  and  practical  rules  in  syntax,  it 
is  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  similar  work  in  our  language. 
Many  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic  parts  have  been  in- 
troduced into  other  grammars,  with  hardly  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment; and  some  writers  have  profited  very  largely  by  this  ap- 
propriation of  Mr.  Webster's  labors,  while  he  never  himself  deri- 
ved any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  work. 
The  same  year,   1807,  Mr.  Webster  entered  on  the  great 
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employment  of  his  life,  that  of  compiling  a  new  and  complete 
dictionary  of  the  English  language.  At  what  time  he  formed  the 
first  definite  plan  of  preparing  such  a  work,  he  was  not  able  in  af- 
ter years  to  determine.  Probably  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  on 
the  subject  in  1783,  mentioned  above,  never  ceased  to  influence 
his  desires  and  aspirations,  as  it  certainly  gave  a  direction  to  a 
large  proportion  of  his  studies  from  that  early  period  of  life. 
From  the  year  179S,  his  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary  bears  evi- 
dence of  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  recording  on  the  mar- 
gin, the  new  words  and  new  signification  of  words  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  collecting.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
habit  was  formed  many  years  before.  When  he  commenced 
writing,  his  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work,  were  far 
more  limited  than  they  afterwards  became  in  the  progress  of  its> 
execution.  He  aimed  only  at  first,  to  correct  the  numerous  errors 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  best  English  dictionaries,  and  to 
add  some  thousands  of  new  words  or  new  senses  of  words,  which 
he  had  met  with  in  reading  the  mo-»t  approved  writers  of  our  lan- 
guage. But  as  he  advanced  in  framing  definitions,  he  found  him- 
self embarrassed  at  every  step,  from  a  want  of  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  origin  and  primitive  sense  of  the  words  to  be  defined.  He 
saw,  that  there  must  be  some  radical  idea,  in  all  our  leading  terms, 
from  which  the  secondary  and  remoter  senses  have  branched  oft* 
in  regular  succession.  The  discovery  of  that  idea  he  felt  to  be 
essential  to  a  perfect  definition  ;  in  which  all  the  variety  of  meanings 
ought  to  be  deduced  from  a  common  origin,  and  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  chronological  or  philosophical  order  of  their  deve- 
lopment, hi  his  endeavors  to  ascertain  this  idea,  he  was  continu- 
ally driven  back  to  an  examination  of  etymologies;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  trace  them  beyond  our  own  language  into  other  langua- 
ges from  which  they  were  derived  ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  so 
much  perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  this  desultory  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, as  to  render  an  entire  change  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
his  inquiries.  After  writing  through  two  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
he  therefore  laid  aside  his  manuscripts,  and  all  books  on  philology 
except  the  dictionaries  of  those  languages  with  which  he  had  made 
himself  familiar.  He  then  endeavored  by  a  comparison  of  words 
having  the  same  or  cognate  letters  in  about  twenty  languages  (for 
he  at  last  brought  this  number  within  the  circle  of  his  inquiries,) 
to  ascertain  the  primary  sense  of  all  our  leading  terms,  and  the 
affinities  between  the  English  and  other  languages.  These  labors 
occupied  his  whole  time  and  attention  for  about  ten  years.  Hav- 
ing, at  length,  satisfied  himself  to  a  great  extent  as  to  the  main 
object  of  his  inquiries,  and  obtained  a  clew  to  guide  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  design,  he  returned  with  new  ardor  to  his  origi- 
nal employment  of  framing  definitions,  and  arranging  the  various 
significations  of  a  word  in  their  regular  order  of  succession.  The 
ideal  of  a  definition  which  Mr.  Webster  was  thus  led  to  form  and 
to  keep  habitually  before  his  mind,  has  given  to  his  dictionary  its 
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great  and  characteristic  excellence — its  acknowledged  superiority 
over  every  other  in  our  language,  as  a  book  for  the  explanation  of 
terms.  His  etymological  inquiries,  in  the  mean  time,  were  given  to 
a  limited  extent,  as  the  work  advanced,  in  connection  with  the  radical 
words  of  our  language,  and  were  drawn  out  at  large  in  a  distinct 
treatise,  entitled  a  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages. 
This  latter  work,  however,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  undertak- 
ing, has  never  yet  been  laid  befure  the  public. 

About  five  years  after  he  commenced  his  labors  on  the  dictiona- 
ry, or  in  1812,  Mr.  Webster,  finding  his  resources  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  his  family  at  New  Haven,  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass. 
Here  he  spent  ten  years  in  thediligent  prosecution  of  his  great  design. 
During  this  time,  he  had  an  opportunity,  in  connection  with  his  lite- 
rary employments,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  a  fond- 
ness for  which  he  had  always  carried  with  him  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  his  life.  He  had  been  distinguished  at  New  Haven  for 
the  perfection  of  his  gardening,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  his 
fruit,  and  his  minute  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  At  Amherst  he  became,  on  a  limited  scale, 
a  very  successful  farmer ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
surprised  to  find  him,  not  as  they  expected,  a  mere  theorizer  on 
the  subject,  an  amateur  agriculturalist,  but  a  man  of  the  soundest 
judgment  and  the  keenest  observation,  who  was  able  to  instruct 
them  not  only  from  books  but  by  his  own  example,  in  the  speci- 
men which  his  fields  afforded,  of  neat,  economical  and  productive 
tillage.  His  health  was  greatly  benefited  by  this  return,  after  the 
age  of  fifty,  to  the  active  employments  of  his  early  days.  He  like- 
wise entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  interests  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, civil,  social  and  literary.  He  threw  open  his  extensive 
library  to  his  new  friends  and  acquaintance.  He  exerted  himself 
for  the  improvement  of  their  schools  and  the  foundation  of  an 
academy,  which  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of 
the  county.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  Am- 
herst college,  and  was  the  first  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

In  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Webster  again  removed  his  family  to 
New-Haven,  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  next  year,  1S23,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Yale  College. 

Dr.  Webster  was  now  so  far  advanced  in  his  labors,  as  to  antici- 
pate distinctly  the  completion  of  his  dictionary.  Being  desirous, 
for  its  greater  perfection,  to  consult  certain  books  which  could  not 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  he  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  furtherance  of  his  great  design.  Accordingly, 
he  sailed  for  France  in  1824,  and  after  spending  about  two  months 
at  Paris,  in  examining  rare  works  in  the  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  he 
repaired  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  England,  where  he 
spent  nearly  eight  months  with  free  access  to  the  public  libraries, 
and  an  opportunity  to  consult  distinguished  scholars  on  various ques- 
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tionsof  lively  interest  to  a  lexicographer.  Here  he  finished  the  Ame- 
•     rican  dictionary  in  the  month  of  January,  1825.     The  reader  may 
*         be  interested  to  know,  that  the  entire  work,  with  all  the  authori- 
£  ties,  quotations,  and  the  passages  cited  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  words,  was  written  out  by  Dr.  Webster  in  his  own  hand.     Such 
also  was  the  fact  with  the  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Langua- 
ges, and  indeed  the  whole  series  of  his  productions  from  the  earli- 
est years  of  his  life.     He  never  had  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis  in 
any  of  his  literary  labors,  except  in  the  revision  of  his  dictionary, 
when  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty.   After  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  Dr.  Webster  visited  London  and  some  other  of 
the  large  towns  of  England,  and  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
summer  of  1825. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  this  country,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  publication  of  the  American  Dictionary  in  two  volumes 
quarto  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages  each.  The  edition  consist- 
ed of  twenty-five  hundred  copies,  and  was  completed  at  the  close 
of  November,  1828.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  the  publication 
of  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  in  London,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Thesaurus 
Graecoe  Lingure  of  Henry  Stevens.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years,  (in  1840,)  Dr.  Webster  published  a  second  and  revised  edition 
of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  volumes,  royal  8vo.  This  was 
followed  in  1843  by  the  publication  of  A  Collection  of  Papers  on 
Political,  Literary  and  Moral  Subjects,  in  one  volume,  Svo,  select- 
ed from  the  essays  and  pamphlets  mentioned  above.  This  was 
the  last  volume  which  lie  cAjp^lted  to  the  press,  at  the  expiration 
of  sixty  years  from  the  cShmencement  of  his  literary  labors  in 
1783. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  life  and  productions  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster, the  writer  will  naturally  be  expected  to  give  some  brief  sketch 
^*       of  his  character ;  to  present  some  enumeration  of  those  qualities 
^igk*       and  habits  of  mind  which  prepared  him   for  this  long  course  of 
-  public  service  and  literary  labor.     Such  a  sketch,  though  brief  and 

imperfect,  has  been  already  given  in  a  Memoir  of  Dr.   Webster, 
refixed  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary,  recent- 
y  published  by  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriain  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
and  with  this  sketch  the  present  narrative  will  now  be  closed. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Webster  were  enterprise, 
self-reliance,  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He  was  naturally  of 
a  sanguine  temperament;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
entered  on  the  active  duties  of  life,  were  eminently  suited  to 
strengthen  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Our  country 
was  just  struggling  into  national  existence.  The  public  mind  was 
full  of  ardor,  energy,  and  expectation.  His  early  associates  were 
men  of  powerful  intellect,  who  were  engaged  to  a  great  extent,  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  government,  and  who  have  stamped 
the  impress  of  their  genius  on  the  institutions  of  their  country.  As 
the  advocate  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  a  strenuous  support- 
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erof  Washington's  administration,  he  was  brought  into  habits  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  the  other  great  men  on  whom 
Washington  relied  for  counsel  and  aid  in  organizing  the  new  gov- 
ernment. The  journal  which  he  established  at  New  York  was  "■■ 
their  organ  of  communication  with  the  public,  in  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  United  States.  He  was  thus  placed  on 
terms  of  constant  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  and  the  prominent  supporters  of  Washington 
throughout  the  country.  While  he  had  their  respect  as  a  ready 
and  energetic  writer,  he  enjoyed  their  counsel,  imparted  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  might  best  conduct 
the  defense  of  their  common  principles.  The  natural  result,  es- 
pecially on  a  mind  constituted  like  his,  was  the  formation  of  all 
his  habits  of  thought  and  action,  into  a  resemblance  to  theirs.  En- 
ergy, self-reliance,  fearlessness,  the  resolute  defense  of  whatever 
he  thought  right  and  useful,  the  strong  hope  of  ultimate  success, — 
these  became  the  great  elements  of  his  intellectual  character.  He 
carried  them  with  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  into  all  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  they  sustained  him  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties 
which  would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  almost  any  other  man. 

One  of  the  habits  which  Dr.  Webster  formed  in  this  early  course 
of  training,  was  that  of  arranging  all  his  acquired  knowledge  in 
the  most  exact  order,  and  keeping  the  elements  of  progressive 
thought  continually  within  his  reach.  Although  his  memory  was 
uncommonly  quick  and  tenacious,  he  saw,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily 
journal,  how  idle  and  unsafe  it  iv*o  rely  on  mere  recollection  for  , 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  a  public  writer  must  have 
ever  at  command.  He  learnt,  therefore,  to  preserve  documents  of 
all  kinds  with  the  utmost  care.  AH  that  he  had  ever  written,  all 
that  had  been  written  against  him,  every  thing  that  he  met  with 
in  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use  at 
any* future  period,  was  carefully  laid  aside  in  its  appropriate  place, 
and  was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  had  also  a  particular 
mark  by  which  he  denoted,  in  every  work  he  read,  all  the  new 
words,  or  new  senses  of  words,  which  came  under  his  observation. 
He  filled  the  margin  of  his  books  with  notes  and  comments  con- 
taining corrections  of  errors,  a  comparison  of  dates,  or  references 
to  corresponding  passages  in  other  works,  until  his  whole  library 
became  a  kind  of  Index  Rerum^  to  which  he  could  refer  at  once 
for  every  thing  he  had  read. 

Another  habit  which  resulted  in  part  from  his  early  pursuits, 
was  that  of  carrying  on  numerous  and  diversified  employments  at 
the  same  time.  To  men  of  the  present  generation,  Dr.  Webster 
is  known  chiefly  as  a  learned  philologist ;  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  he  spent  his  whole  life  among  his  books,  and 
chiefly  in  devotion  to  a  single  class  of  studies.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  far  otherwise.  Though  he  was  always  a  close  student, — 
reading,  thinking,  and  writing  at  every  period  of  his  life, — he 
never  withdrew  himself  from  the  active  employments  of  society. 
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After  his  first  removal  to  New  Haven,  he  was  for  a  number  of  yean 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  state  courts. 
He  also  frequently  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  During  his  residence  at  Amherst,  he  was  called,  in  repeat- 
ed instances,  to  discharge  similar  duties,  and  spent  a  part  of  sev- 
eral winters  at  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court.  He 
entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  interests  of  the  town  and  county  where 
he  lived,  its  schools  and  academies,  its  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  its  advance  in  taste  and  refinement.  He  gave  freely  of  his 
time,  his  counsel,  and  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  when  requested,  in 
public  addresses,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  every  kind  of  social  improvement.  Equally  large  and 
diversified  was  the  range  of  his  intellectual  pursuits.  There  was 
hardly  any  department  of  literature  which  he  had  not  explored 
with  lively  interest,  at  some  period  of  his  life.  He  wrote  on  a 
greater  variety  of  topics  than  perhaps  any  other  author  of  the 
United  States; — on  the  foundations  of  government,  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  science  of  banking,  the  history  of 
his  country,  the  progress  of  diseases,  and  the  variations  of  climate; 
on  agriculture,  commerce,  education,  morals,  religion,  and  the 
great  means  of  national  advancement,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
theme  of  his  life,  philology  and  grammar.  Such  was  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  delight  he  found  in  new  acquisitions,  that  a 
change  of  employment  was  all  the  relief  he  needed  from  the  wea- 
riness of  protracted  study.  The  refreshment  which  others  seek  in 
journeys,  or  the  entire  suspension  of  intellectual  effort,  he  found, 
during  most  of  his  life,  in  the  stimulus  afforded  by  some  new  and 
exciting  object  of  pursuit.  Mental  exertion  was  the  native  element 
of  his  soul ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  another  instance  of 
such  long-continued  literary  toil,  such  steady,  unfaltering  industry, 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

The  last  of  those  mental  habits  which  will  now  be  traced,  was 
that  of  original  investigation,  of  thorough  and  penetrating  research. 
The  period  at  which  Dr.  Webster  came  forward  in  public  life  was 
one,  to  an  uncommon  extent,  in  which  every  important  subject  was 
discussed  in  its  pri?iciples.  It  was  a  period  when  the  foundations 
of  our  civil  polity  were  laid,  and  when  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Mad- 
ison, and  Jay,  became  "  the  expounders  of  the  constitution,"  and 
the  advocates  of  the  new  government.  All  things  conspired  to 
make  the  discussions  of  that  day  masterly  exhibitions  of  reasoning 
and  profound  investigation, — the  character  n(  the  men  engaged, 
the  conflict  of  great  principles,  and  the  weighty  interests  suspended 
on  the  issue.  Dr.  Webster  for  some  years  took  a  large  share  in 
these  discussions,  both  in  pamphlets  and  through  the  journal 
which  he  conducted.  The  habits  which  he  thus  formed  went  with 
him  into  all  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  subsequent  life.  They 
made  him  a  bold,  original  thinker, — thorough  in  all  his  investiga- 
tions, and  fearless  in  proclaiming  the  results.  He  had  no  defer- 
ence for  authority,  except  as  sustained  by  argument.     He  was  no 
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copvist,  no  mere  compiler.  Every  tiling  lie  wrote,  from  a  chapter 
in  'the  Prompter,  to  his  Introduction  to  ihe  American  Dictionary, 
bore  the  same  impress  of  original  thought,  personal  observation, 
and  independent  inquiry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  perfectly  these  habits  were  adapted 
to  prepare  Dr.  Webster  for  ihe  leading  employment  of  his  life, 
the  production  of  the  American  Dictionary.     Nothing  hut  his  eager 
pursuit  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  his  exact  system  in  bring- 
ing all  that  he  had  ever  read  completely  under  his  command,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  give  in  his  first  edition  more  than  twelve 
thousand  words  and  forty  thousand  definitions,  which  could  then 
be  found  in  no  other  similar  work.     Nothing  but  his  passion  for 
original  investigation  prevented  him  from  building,  like  Toddf  on 
the  foundation  of  Johnson,  or  arranging  Home  Tooke's  etymol- 
ogies, like  Richardson,  with  some  additions  and  improvements, 
under  their  proper  heads  in  a  dictionary.     Bui  commencing  with 
the  Diversions  of  Purley  as  the  starting-point  of  his  researches,  he 
was  led  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to  widen  continually  the  field 
of  his  inquiries.     He  passed  from  the  western  languages  to  the 
eastern,  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  his  native  tongue.     He  estab- 
lished some  of  those  great  principles  which  have  made  etymology 
a  science,  and  led  the  way  in  that  brilliant  career  of  investigation, 
by  which  the  German  philologists  are  throwing  so  clear  a  light  on 
the  origin  and  filiation  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  globe.     But 
into  these  studies  he  would  never  have  entered,  nor  even  thought 
of  attempting  such  a  work  as  an  original  dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  except  under  the  impulse  of  those  other  traits, — that 
sanguine  temperament,  that  spirit  of  self-reliance,  that  fearless  de- 
termination to  carrv  out  every  thing  that  he  thought  useful  and 
true,  to  its  utmost  limits, — which  were  spoken  of  above,  as  form- 
ing the  master  principle  of  his  character.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
at  the  present  day,  how  rash  and  hopeless  such  an  undertaking 
then  appeared,  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  Stales.     It 
was  much  as  though  we  should  now  hear  of  a  similar  design  by 
one  of  the  settlers  of  New  Holland.     He  was  assailed  with  a  storm 
of  ridicule  at  home  and  abroad;  and  even  his  best  friends,  while 
ihey  admired  his  constancy,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  his  eru- 
dition, had  strong  fears  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  effort, — 
that  he  would  never  have  justice  done  hirn,  in  bringing  his  work 
before  the  world   under  such  adverse  circumstances.     Nothing, 
plainly,  but  uncommon  ardor,  boldness,  and  self-confidence,  could 
have  sustained  him  under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties.     But 
such  qualities,  it  must  be  confessed,  notwithstanding  all  the  support 
they  afford,  are  not  without  their  disadvantages.     They  often  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  hasty  opinions,  especially  in  new  and  intricate 
inquiries.     Of  this  Dr.  Webster  was  aware.     He  saw  reason  to 
change  his  views  on  many  points,  as  he  widened  the  sphere  of  his 
knowledge.     In  such  cases,  he  retracted  his  former  statements 
with  the  utmost  frankness;  for  he  had  not  a  particle  of  that  pride 
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of  opinion  which  makes  men  go  often  ashamed  to  confess  an  error, 
even  when  they  have  seen  and  abandoned  it.  This  ardor  of  mind 
is  apt,  also,  to  lead  men  into  a  strength  and  confidence  of  state- 
ment, which  may  wear  at  times  the  aspect  of  dogmatism.  If  Dr. 
Webster  should  he  thought  by  any  one  to  have  erred  in  this  re- 
spect, the  CTToi^Jl  should  be  remembered,  was  one  of  tempera- 
ment,— the  afehost  necessary  result  of  that  bold,  self-relying  spirit, 
without  whichrnu  man  could  have  undertaken,  much  Jess  have 
carried  through,  the  Herculean  task  of  preparing  the  American 
Dictionary.  Those  however  who  knew  him  best,  can  testify,  that 
his  strength  of  statement,  however  great  it  might  be,  was  never 
the  result  of  arrogance  or  presumption.  He  spoke  from  the  mere 
frankness  of  his  nature  ;  he  practiced  no  reserve;  he  used  none  of 
that  cautious  phraseology  with  which  most  men  conceal  their  feel- 
ings, or  guard  against  misconstruction.  He  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  truth,  and  he  spoke  of  the  discoveries  which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  made,  much  as  he  would  have  spoken  of  the  same  dis- 
coveries when  made  by  others.  He  was  aware  that  there  must 
be  many  things  in  a  book  like  this,  especially  on  a  science  so  im- 
perfect in  its  development  as  etymology,  which  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  But  he  never  doubted,  even  in  the  darkest  sen- 
sons  of  discouragement  and  obloquy,  that  he  could  at  last  produce 
such  a  work,  that  the  world  "  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."' 
The  decision  of  the  public  verified  his  anticipations,  and  freed 
him  from  the  charge  of  presumption.  Three  very  large  editions, 
at  a  high  price,  have  already  been  exhausted  in  this  country  and 
England.  The  demand  is  still  increasing  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  author  might  well  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  asked,  some  years  since,  at  one  of  the  principal  book- 
selling establishments  of  London,  for  the  bes:  English  dictionary 
on  their  shelves,  had  this  work  handed  to  him,  with  the  remark. 
"  That,  Sir,  is  the  only  real  dictionary  which  we  have  of  our  lan- 
guage, though  it  was  prepared  by  an  American." 

In  his  social  habits.  Dr.  Webster  was  distinguished  by  dignified 
ease,  atfiability,  and  politeness.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  obser- 
vance of  all  the  nicer  proprieties  of  life.  There  was  nothing  that 
annoyed  him  more,  or  on  which  he  remarked  with  greater  keen- 
ness, than  any  violation  of  the  established  rules  of  decorum,  any 
disposition  to  ineddS"  with  the  concerns  of  others,  or  to  encroach 
on  the  sanctity  of  those  rights  and  feelings,  which,  as  they  can  not 
be  protected  by  law,  must  owe  their  security  to  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment in  an  enlightened  community.  He  had  an  uncommon  de- 
cree of  refinement  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Never,  in  his 
most  sportive  or  unguarded  moments,  did  any  sentiment  escape 
him  whi-h  was  coarse  or  vulgar.  He  had,  in  this  respect,  almost 
a  feminine  purity  of  mind.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  was 
remarked  concerning  one  of  his  distinguished  cotemporaries  in 
public  life,  that  he  was  never  known  to  utter  an  expression  which 
might  not  have  been  used  with  entire  freedom  in  the  most  refined 
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female  society.  In  his  pecuniary  transactions,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  not  only  just,  but  liberal.  It  was  a  principle 
with  him,  for  life,  never  to  be  in  debt.  Every  thing  was  paid  for 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  all  his  dealings  and  social  intercourse, 
he  was  remarkably  direct,  frank,  and  open.  He  had  but  one  char- 
acter, and  that  was  "known  and  read  of  aU^HIlt"  Whatever 
faults  might  be  imputed  to  him,  no  one  evOT  Mnecled  him  of 
double  dealing ;  no  one  ever  thought  he  was  capifWe  of  a  mean  or 
dishonorable  action. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  domestic  duties,  Dr.  Webster  was 
watchful,  consistent,  and  firm.  Though  immersed  in  study,  he 
kept  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  his  family  arrangements, 
down  to  the  minutest  particulars.  Everything  was  reduced  to  ex- 
act system ;  all  moved  on  with  perfect  regularity  and  order,  for 
method  was  the  presiding  principle  of  his  life.  In  the  government 
of  his  children  there  was  but  one  rule,  and  that  was  instantaneous 
and  entire  obedience.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  right, — as,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  due  by  a  child  to  a  parent.  He  did  not  rest 
his  claim  on  any  explanations,  or  on  showing  that  the  thing  re- 
quired #vas  reasonable  or  beneficial.  While  he  endeavored  to 
make  it  clear  to  his  children  that  he  sought  their  happiness  in 
whatever  he  required,  he  commanded  as  one  having  authority, 
and  he  enforced  his  commands  to  the  utmost,  as  a  duty  which  he 
owed  equally  to  his  children  and  to  God,  who  had  placed  them 
under  his  control.  He  felt  that,  on  this  subject,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  letting  down  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  which  was 
much  to  be  deplored.  Many,  in  breaking  away  from  the  sternness 
of  Puritan  discipline,  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
have  virtually  abandoned  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and 
endeavored  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  children  by  reasoning 
and  persuasion, — by  the  mere  presentation  of  motives,  and  not  by 
the  enforcement  of  commands.  If  such  persons  succeed,  as  they 
rarely  do,  in  preserving  any  thing  like  a  comfortable  state  of  sub- 
ordination in  their  families,  they  fail  at  least  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  great  end  for  which  their  offspring  were  committed 
to  their  care.  They  send  forth  their  children  into  life,  without 
any  of  those  habits  of  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of 
society.  In  the  intellectual  training  of  his  children,  on  the  o'her 
hand,  Dr.  Webster  had  much  less  of  system  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, than  many  are  disposed  to  adopt.  His  great  principle 
was  not  to  overdo, — to  let  nature  have  free  scope,  and  to  leave 
the  development  of  the  mind,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  awakened  curiosity  directed  to  its  proper  objects.  He  there- 
fore threw  open  his  extensive  library  to  his  children  at  an  early 
period  of  their  lives,  and  said,  in  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather, 
••Read,  and  you  will  know."  He  felt  that  children  should  learn 
to  acquire  knowledge  by  severe  effort;  that  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  make  every  thing  easy  is  unphilosophical  and  wrong ;  that 
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the  great  object  of  early  training  is  to  form  the  mind  into  a  capaci- 
ty of  surmounting  intellectual  dillicultics  of  any  and  even*  kind. 
In  his  view,  also,  the  young  have  much  to  learn  in  early  life,  the  use 
of  which  they  can  not  then  comprehend.  They  must  learn  it  by 
rote,  particularly  the  spelling  u(  so  complicated  a  language  as  ours; 
and  all  those  systems  which  lead  forward  children  no  faster  than 
they  can  mulefftland  and  apply  every  word  they  spell,  he  consider- 
ed as  radically  erroneous.  He  wished,  on  the  contrary,  at  this 
early  period  of  ready  memory  and  limited  comprehension,  to  store 
the  mind  with  many  things  which  would  afterward  be  found  of 
indispensable  use;  things  which  are  learnt  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, or  rather,  in  most  cases,  are  not  learnt  at  all,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  intellectual  progress.  He  felt  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  much  of  drudgery  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  mind.  He  thought  it  wise,  therefore,  to  commence  those 
tasks  which  it  involves,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  the 
youthful  intellect  can  endure  them.  Upon  these  principles  he 
constructed  his  Spelling  I>ook,  and  other  works  for  the  use  of 
children.  He  designed  to  make  them  instructive,  and  not  mere 
books  of  amusement.  Whether  his  views  were  incorrect  or  un- 
philosophical,  the  public  will  judge. 

In  respect  to  religion.  Dr.  Webster  was  a  firm  believer,  during 
a  large  part  of  his  life,  in  the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  our  Pu- 
ritan ancestors,  whose  character  he  always  regarded  with  the  high- 
est veneration.  There  was  a  period,  however,  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  college  to  the  age  of  fifty i  when  he  had  doubts  as  to 
some  of  those  doctrines,  and  rested  in  a  different  system.  Soon 
after  he  graduated,  being  uncertain  what  business  to  attempt  or  by 
what  means  lie  could  obtain  subsistence,  he  felt  his  mind  greatly 
perplexed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  gloomy  apprehensions. 
In  this  stat*\  as  he  afterward  informed  a  friend,  he  read  Johnson's 
Rambler  with  unusual  interest:  and,  in  closing  the  last  volume, 
he  made  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  virtue  through  life, 
and  to  perform  every  moral  and  social  duty  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. To  this  he  added  a  >ettled  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  governing  providence  of  God,  connected  with 
highly  reverential  views  of  the  divine  character  and  perfections. 
Here  he  rested,  placing  his  chief  reliance  for  salvation  on  a  faith- 
ful discharge  nf  all  the  relative  duties  of  life,  though  not  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  dependence  on  the  men's  of  the  Redeemer.  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  remained  though  with  some  misgiving  and 
frequent  fluctuations  uf  feeling,  to  the  winter  of  1S07— 3.  At  (hat 
time,  there  was  a  season  o(  general  religious  interest  at  New  Ha- 
ven, under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  now  a  professor 
in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  To  this  Dr.  Webster's  at- 
tention was  first  directed,  by  observing  an  unusual  degree  of  ten- 
derness and  solemnity  of  feeling  in  all  the  adult  members  of  his 
family.  He  was  thus  led  to  reconsider  his  former  views,  and  in- 
quire, with  an  earnestness  which  he  had  never  felt  before,  into 
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the  nature  of  personal  religion,  and  the  true  ground  of  man's  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  He  had  now  to  decide  not  for  himself  only, 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  others,  whose  spiritual  interests  were 
committed  to  his  charge.  Under  a  sense  of  this  responsibility,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  painful  solicitude.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  objections  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  against 
the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  were  wholly  removed.  He 
felt  their  truth  in  his  own  experience.  He  felt  that  salvation  must 
be  wholly  of  grace.  He  felt  constrained,  as  he  afterward  told 
a  friend,  to  cast  himself  down  before  God,  confess  his  sins,  implore 

Eardon  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  there  to  make 
is  vows  of  entire  obedience  to  the  commands  and  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  Maker.  With  his  characteristic  promptitude,  he 
instantly  made  known  to  his  family  the  feelings  which  he  enter- 
tained. He  called  them  together  the  next  morning,  and  told 
them,  with  deep  emotion,  that,  while  he  had  aimed  at  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  their  parent  and  head,  he  had  neg- 
lected one  of  the  most  important,  that  of  family  prayer.  After 
reading  the  scriptures,  he  led  them,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  from  that  time  continued  the  practice,  with 
the  liveliest  interest,  to  the  period  of  his  death.  He  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion  in  April,  180S.  His  two  oldest  daughters 
united  with  him  in  the  act,  and  another,  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  soon  added  to  the  number. 

In  his  religious  feelings,  Dr.  Webster  was  remarkably  equable 
and  cheerful.  He  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  extending  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  life.  In  this  he 
found  a  source  of  continual  support  and  consolation,  under  the 
severe  labors  and  numerous  trials  which  he  had  to  endure.  To  the 
same  divine  hand  he  habitually  referred  all  his  enjoyments ;  and  it 
was  known  to  his  family,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  slightest  re- 
freshment, of  any  kind,  even  between  meals,  without  a  momentary 
pause,  and  a  silent  tribute  of  thanks  to  God  as  the  giver.  He  made 
the  scriptures  his  daily  study.  After  the  completion  of  his  Diction- 
ary, especially,  they  were  always  lying  on  his  table,  and  he  probably 
read  them  more  than  all  other  books.  He  felt,  from  that  time, 
that  the  labors  of  his  life  were  ended,  and  that  little  else  remain- 
\  ed  but  to  prepare  for  death.  With  a  grateful  sense  of  past  mer- 
cies, a  cheering  consciousness  of  present  support,  and  an  animat- 
ing hope  of  future  blessedness,  he  waited  with  patience  until  his 
appointed  change  should  come. 

During  the  Spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Webster  revised  the  Appendix 
*    of  his  Dictionary,  and  added  some  hundreds  of  words.     He  com- 
\     pleted  the  printing  of  it  about  the  middle  of  May.     It  was  the 
'    closing  act  of  his  life.     His  hand  rested,  in  its  last  labors,  on  th<»  vol- 
ume which  he  had  commenced  thirtv-six  years  before.     Within  a 

V  ft. 

few  days,  in  calling  on  a  number  of  friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  he  walked,  during  one  afternoon,  between  two  and  three 
miles.     The  day  was  chilly,  and  immediately  after  his  return,  he 
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w  ns  seized  with  faintness  and  a  severe  oppression  on  bis  lungs.  An 
attack  of  peripneumony  followed,  which,  though  not  alarming  at 
first,  took  a  sudden  turn  after  four  or  five  days,  with  fearful  indi- 
cations of  a  fatal  result.     It  soon  became  necessary  to  inform  hira 
that  ho  was  in  imminent  danger.     He  received  the  communication 
with  surprise,  but  with  entire  composure.     His  health  had  been  so 
uood,  and  every  bodily  function  so  perfect  in  its  exercise,  that  he 
undoubtedly  expected  to  live  some  years  longer.     But  though  sud- 
denly called,  he  was  completely  ready.     He  gave  some  character- 
istic directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  body  after  death.     He 
spoke  oi  his  Ions*  life  as  one  of  uniform  enjoyment,  because  filled 
up  at  every  stage  with  active  labors  for  some  valuable  end.     He 
i-\pu-s*od  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  un- 
\luWou  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer.     It  was  an  in- 
ioiv*i:u£  coincidence,  that  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart, 
uli.»  looeivf-i  hs.u  to  the  church  thirty-five  years  before,  had  just 
.iiiuo.1  a'.  New  Haun  on  a  visit  to  his  friends.     He  called  im- 
im»duuai\  ;  and  the  iir.erview  brought  into  affecting  comparison 
tho  lH*«;i!uu»i  JfU»  t:l°  t,u*  of  that  long  period  of  consecration  to 
\\w  «*em.v  of  riirist.     The  same  hopes  which  had  cheered  the 
\:.-oi  of  !ti.u.h*vd.  ucre  now  shedding  a  softened  light  over  the 
doc  a*  a«Kl  *-.::ror :!»*:*  of  age.     "  1  know  in  whom  I  have  believed," 
v.:  oh  *w-  -ho  >/»o:un  an!  affecting  testimony  which  he  gave  to 
tv.*    .  vti/..  whs.o  '.he  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, — "  I  know  in 
w:i.».'.i  I  h.ivo  Iv'icved,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
h.oo  ooi!«i:v/.:od  to  him  against  that  day."     Thus,  without  one 
, I.* ■!*•:,  one  -oar.  ho  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker, 
!n'id  dlod  on  the  *>:h  day  of  May,  1S43,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 

SikIi  wosc  the  life  and  labors,  and  such  the  end,  of  one  of  the 
v  it  lioii  and  lv<:  known  oi  American  scholars.  Whatever  influence 
ho  v-  nned  h\  hi-*  writings,  was  used  at  all  times  to  promote  the 
tv»»  nr.on^tN  y(  his  follow- men.  His  books,  though  read  by  mil- 
'u.u..  ha\o  made  no  man  worse.  To  multitudes  they  have  been 
,m  ii'o.nw.  benefit,  not  only  by  the  course  of  early  training  they 
•mo  Liiii'inhed.  hut  by  thos*e  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with 
«:,  sa  almoM  outv  page  is  stored. 
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BT  MRS.  L.  H.  SIOOUBNEY. 


When  was  the  red  man's  summer? 

When  the  rose 
Hung  its  first  banner  out?    When  the  grey  rock 
Or  the  brown  heath  the  radiant  Kalmia  cloth'd? 
Or  when  the  loiterer  by  the  reedy  brooks 
Started  to  see  the  proud  Lol>clia  glow 
Like  living  flame?    When  thro'  the  forest  gleain'd 
The  Rhododendron,  or  the  fragrant  breath 
Of  the  Magnolia,  swept  deliriously 
O'er  the  halt-laden  nerve? 

No!  when  the  groves 
In  fleeting  colors,  wrote  their  own  decay, 
And  leaves  fell  eddying  on  the  sharpened  blast 
That  sang  their  dirga,  wlien  o'er  their  rustling  bed 
The  red  deer  sprang,  or  fled  the  shrill  voic;d  quail 
Heavy  of  wing  and  fearful;  when  with  heart 
Foreboding  or  depressed,  the  white  man  mark;d 
The  signs  of  coming  winter, — then  began 
Tho  Indian's  joyous  season. 

Then,  tho  haze — 
Soft  and  illusive  as  a  fairy  dream, 
Wrapp'd  all  the  landscape  in  its  silvery  folds. 
The  quiet  rivers,  that  were  wont  to  hide 
'Neath  shelving  banks,  beheld  themselves  bctrav'd 
By  tho  white  mist,  that  o'er  their  foreheads  flung 
A  bridal  veil  \  while  sea  and  .sky  at  morn 
Slept  'neath  one  curtain ;  as  if  both  were  merg'd 
In  the  same  element — slowly  the  sun, 
As  if  reluctantly,  the  spell  dissolv'd, 
And  then,  it  took  upon  its  parting  wing, 
A  rainbow  glory. 

Gorgeous  was  tho  time, 
Yet  brief  as  gorgeous.    Beautiful  to  thee 
Our  brother-hunter — but  to  us,  replete 
With  mournful  thought.     Our  joys,  alas!  too  oft 
Were  woe  to  thee. 

Yet  though  we  fain  would  drive 
Thee  from  our  hearts  as  from  thy  father's  lands, 
The  perfect  year  doth  bear  thee  on  its  crown, 
And  when  we  would  forget,  repeats  thy  name. 

•An  afsd  €&&  wid  to  oar  ancestors,  "  the  white  man's  rammer  is  pact  and  gone,  but  that 
■f  *e  Indian  begin*  when  the  leaf  fklto." 
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We  will  rest  one-  day  from  our  rambles,  my  patient  friend,  fir 
lo-morrow  we  shall  visit  the  moat  fascinating  icean,  whirl]  c"n 
Kome  presents  to  the  stranger.  Bui  you  musi  not  expect  a  respite  of 

Vou  are  interested,  I  know,  in  the  history orthe  ancient  Chrisl- 
ians.  As  you  are  well- informed  nbout  what  they  dave  said  for 
themselves,  you  must  be  anxious  to  hear  what  others,  what  their 
enemies,  say  of  them.  We  bare  already  Irod  r>vei  the  L'taveofthe 
martyred  Paul  in  the  street  of  Ostia.  Hut  throti 
lode  of  experiences  have  the  other  pri 

passed  within  the  precinct?  ol"  this  same  Rome.     The  ''lassie  au- 
thors, in  whose  writing* you  and  1  take  such  sincere  delight,  scarce- 
ly mention  them;  and,  when  the)  do,    il    is  with   impatience  and 
disgust-     The  small  spare,  which    those  holy  men  arc  alio 
occupy  on  the  classic  page,  becomes  ten  times  precious,  t>crauie  it 
ps  so  small.     Besides,  it  contains  enough  to    fittest   bow  real  was 
the  faith  of  those  early  saints,  1 
strong  Bitd  pure  was  the  soul  within  them:  eni 
unseal  the  fountain  of  tears,  but  to  illuminate  these    very  tears 
with  the  joyful  lustre  of  pious  gratitude. 

The  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  heathen  Rome  against  Christ* 

iana  are  absolutely  unaccountable      S m  in  the  iiircme,  we 

■■  '  ■     ■ 

they  learned  enough  of  the  unworldll  doctrim 
hate  its  professors  so  intensely.     Or  why,  ignorant  as  the  i 
ly   were  of  the   fundamental    views  of    Christians,    then 
was  not  rather  one  rnpi  than  of  anitnoni 

:  those  intellectual  heathen  seem  to  have  been  the  result 
of  one  of  those  incon  troll  able  impulses  at  the  lowest  mob,  who, 
always  haling  such  as  do  not  sympathize  with  themaelrc*  or 
feel  or  assume  distinctions  of  opinion  or  character  retttW 
their  own,  sometimes  contrive  to  force  their  own  opinions  through 
the  upper  strata  of  society  and,  undeservedly,  make  public 

The  Savior  of  the  world  perished  between   Iwo  thieves.     Thra 
lious  association  of  perfect  purity  with  flagrant  crime  Sue* 
tonius  has  seemed  anxious  to  keep  in  rogue.     Ins 
rtformi  adopted  by  Nero,  he  says  that   this  brutal  emperor  re* 
I  the  public  expenses,  prohibited  races,  suppressed  panto- 
mimes and  punuhtd  the  Christians,  "  a  class  of  men  affected  with  • 
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new  and  pernicious  superstition."  This  is  all  that  the  courtly  Sue* 
tonius  condescends  to  say  of  those  remarkable  men,  in  this  place. 
But  it  is  enough  to  vindicate  early  Christianity  from  the  slanders  of 
infidelity.  The  charge  made  by  Nero's  biographer  is,  that  they 
were  "  superstitious."  But  when  was  superstition  a  crime  at  Rome 
before  ?  While  Nero  himself  was  ordering  matrons  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  that  divine  shrew,  Juno,  all  night  in  the  Capitol :  while 
water  was  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  at  his  order,  to  sprin- 
kle the  temple  and  statue  of  the  goddess;  while  the  god  of  fire, 
the  goddess  of  corn  and  the  wife  of  the  king  of  hell  we're  prayed 
to  perpetually,  day  and  night,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  edict,  the 
poor  Christians  were  guilty  of  superstition.  But  the  superstition  • 
was  "  new,"  says  Suetonius.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  Rome, 
that  any  ceremonies  of  religion  except  those  of  the  Pagan  theolo- 
gy shall  be  observed.  Church  and  State — the  unwholesome 
amalgamation  of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal — is  known,  prac- 
tically, in  these  barbarous  eras  of  old  Rome. 

But  Suetonius  says  the  Christian  superstition  is  "  pernicious." 
But  in  what  respect  it  is  pernicious,  he  does  not  and  cannot  tell. 
He  brings  no  specific  charge  against  the  followers  of  Christ.  If 
superstition  was  their  only  offence,  and  this  was,  as  a  master  of 
fact,  no  crime,  how  spotless  must  have  been  their  lives !  how*unjust 
is  Suetonius ! 

In  his  biography  of  the  cowardly  Claudius,  who  had  the  heart  of 
a  slave  in  the  breast  of  a  king,  Suetonius  alludes  to  the  Christians  a 
second  time :  and  these  two  are  the  only  instances,  in  which,  among 
all  his  sketches  of  the  royal  succession  of  the  Empire,  the  saints 
of  old  are  mentioned. 

Just  before  he  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  religion 
"a  religion  full  of  fearful  enormities" — among  the  Gauls,  he 
says  that  Claudius  banished  from  Rome  all  Jews,  who  were  "  per- 
petually in  tumult "  under  the  instigation  of  Christ.  Our  Saviour 
had  been  dead,  at  this  time,  nearly  or  quite  twenty  years:  so  that 
I  am  at  a  loss,  my  friend,  whether  to  hold  the  statement  up  to  you 
as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  of  Rome  con- 
cerning Christ,  or  as  an  evidence  of  their  reckless  injustice  towards 
his  followers.  The  charge  of  ignorance  is  not  so  absurd  as  may 
be  imagined.  For,  in  this  very  passage,  Christ  is  called  Chrestus 
instead  of  Christ  us — a  word  of  verv  different  derivation  and 
meaning.  Chrestus  means  "  A  Useful  Man,"  or  rather,  perhaps, 
" A  Good  Man."  Christus  means,  as  you  know,  "The  Anointed." 
The  same  mistake  may  be  made  in  Christian  lands.  Intelligent 
people  may  regard  him  too  much  as  a  u  Good  Man,"  too  little  as 
Christus  Jesus,  the  "  Anointed  Saviour." 

Bat  what  was  the  "  tumult "  of  the  converted  Jews  ?  Cer- 
tainly, no  riotous  or  criminal  act  was  committed  by  them.  History 
records  none.  Their  tumult  was,  undoubtedly,  a  steadfast  adhe- 
rence to  their  own  opinions  and  ceremonies.  No  doubt,  they  came 
in  conflict  with  the  Roman  laws,  prohibiting  new  rites  of  religion 
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and  popular  assemblies.  No  doubt,  they  would  meet  together  on 
the  Sabbath  day  and  offer  strange  tributes  to  the  "Unknown 
God."  And  it  was,  we  must  believe,  in  the  silence  of  history 
on  the  subject,  for  this  that  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Borne. 

Which  was  the  more  just,  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  the 
tyrant  Nicholas  of  Russia  or  by  the  tyrant  Claudius  of  Borne  ? 

The  details  of  Nero's  treatment  of  the  Christians  are  more  folly 
set  forth  by  Tacitus.  It  shows  in  what  utter  hatred  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  mob  of  Rome  at  that  day.  How  fearful  must  have 
been  their  sufferings :  hunted  and  persecuted  by  power  without  re- 
ceiving protection  from  their  fellow-subjects:  driven  by  the  hatred 
of  the  rabble  into  the  iron  hand  of  a  tyrant,  anxious  to  commend 
his  cruelties  to  the  approbation  of  the  populace. 

The  Great  Conflagration  of  Rome,  which  raged  for  several  days 
and  swept  over  nearly  the  whole  city,  had  scarcely  ceased  to 
smoulder,  before  the  universal  impression  seized  upon  the  public 
mind  that  Nero — the  emperor — was  the  incendiary.  The  latter, 
conscious  of  his  guilt,  either  feared  or  knew  that  his  habitual  bar- 
barity could  not  crush  the  suspicion.  The  unblushing  assassin  of 
his  mother  quailed  before  the  universal  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
He  felt  that  he  had  committed  an  act,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  wickedness.  A  king,  in  the  cruelty  of  his  spirit,  had  set  fire  to 
the  chief  city  of  his  empire,  and  watching  the  spreading  flames 
from  the  heights  of  his  palace,  had  sung  the  "  Burning  of  Troy," 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  harp,  in  the  fullness  of  his  exulta- 
tion. 

In  his  cowardly  attempts  to  shrink  from  public  scorn,  he  com- 
menced the  rebuilding  of  Rome  on  a  scale  of  exceeding  magnifi- 
cence. Streets  were  narrowed,  and  the  city  was  crowded  with 
edifices  more  compactly  than  ever  before.  He  also  made  bounti- 
ful distributions  of  money  and  food  to  the  people  to  buy  their  fa- 
vor, while  he  really  only  inflamed  their  suspicions.  Having  vainly 
exhausted  physical  means  to  pacify  his  judges — the  people — he 
tried  one  of  the  last  refuges  of  detected  scoundrels,  and  turned 
very  religious.  He  celebrated  rites  of  sacrifice  and  supplication 
with  unexampled  pomp.  But  truth,  which  could  not  be  hidden  by 
external  splendor,  or  blinded  by  demonstrations  of  liberality,  es- 
caped also  tho  wiles  of  religious  hypocrisy.  He  was  driven  to  his 
last  resource. 

He  feigned  that  he  had  discovered  the  guilty  authors  of  the  con- 
flagration,  and,  not  to  ruin  his  pretexts  by  exciting  the  sympathy 
and  indignation  of  the  rabble,  he  selected,  as  the  victims  of  his  freak 
of  assumed  justice,  a  class  of  persons  so  universally  detested  and 
odious  as  to  be  unable  to  arouse  the  pity  of  any  grade  of  Roman 
society.  Who,  do  you  think,  were  they  ?  The  disciples  of  Barab- 
bas,  the  robber?  The  slaves?  The  captives  of  war?  No— thi 
Christians  of  Bomb.  "  Those,"  says  Tacitus,  "  whom  the  com- 
mon people  call  Christians ;"  as  if  the  mob  were  the  oaly  persons 
who  had  any  knowledge  or  care  of  the  early  saints. 
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Tacitus  remarks  that  they  were  "  odious  on  account  of  their 
crimes"  Here  occurs  the  old  mystery.  A  sweeping  generaliza- 
tion forbids  us  to  know  what  crimes  they  have  committed.  Is  it 
not  evident,  that  vague  rumors  o  the  prejudice  of  the  Chrstians 
were  afloat  among  the  common  people,  which  never  took  any  defi- 
nite form  but  left  the  general  impression  that  they  were  bands  of 
mysterious  outlaws  ?  Thus  would  those,  u  of  whom  the  world  is 
not  worthy,"  appear  to  the  world  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality. 

Tne  historian  condescends  to  give  us  a  brief  description  of  these 
holy  men.  "  The  founder  of  the  name  (Christian,)  was  Christ,  who 
was  punished  by  Pontius  Pilate,  provincial  governor  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  The  deadly  superstition,  checked  for  a  time,  was  at  this 
time  breakingout  anew,  not  only  in  Judea,  the  birthplace  of  the  mis- 
chief, but  throughout  the  Gity  (Rome)  even,  where  all  atrocities 
and  enormities  meet,  mingle  and  are  fostered."  Such  is  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  eloquent,  terse  and  impartial  Tacitus,  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  did  not  stand  on  the  t(  mount  of  vision,"  when  he 
wrote  such  words.  He  did  not  see  a  time,  when  this  "  deadly 
superstition  "  should  become  the  soul  of  the  world;  should  plant 
the  emblems  of  Its  inextinguishable  life  upon  every  hill  and  in 
every  valley ;  should  brighten  the  hopes  of  all  mankind  and  rule 
the  broad  earth  without  rod,  or  sceptre,  or  army  or  throne.  How 
do  its  humble,  depressed  beginnings  add  lustre  to  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity ! 

Let  me  pursue  the  narrative  of  Nero's  treatment  of  the 
Christians.  "  They  were  punished  with  the  most  ignominious 
tortures,"  says  Tacitus.  "  First,  some  were  arrested,  who  con- 
fessed their  guilt.  Then,  by  the  testimony  of  these  last,  a  great 
multitude  ■  were  added  to  the  convicted.  They  were  condemned, 
not  because  they  were  guilty,  but  on  account  of  the  hatred  of  all 
mankind.  And  of  their  sufferings  amusement  was  made.  They 
were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and,  as  such,  torn  in 
pieces  by  dogs.  They  were  fastened  to  the  cross,  or  covered  with 
combustible  substances  and,  when  daylight  faded,  were  lighted  to 
make  nocturnal  fire-works.  Nero  even  surrendered  his  own  garden 
for  these  entertainments,  and  fitted  up  a  circus  for  such  exhibitions, 
mingling  with  the  people  dressed  as  a  character,  or  seated  upon 
his  chariot.  Thus  there  arose  in  behalf  of  these  persons,  although 
they  were  criminals  and  deserved  to  be  made  examples  of  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  a  sympathy;  because  it  was  plain 
that  they  were  swept  off,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  glut  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

Many  thoughts  will  arise  on  the  hearing  of  such  a  narrative. 
The  spread  of  Christianity,  "not  only  in  Judea  but  throughout 
the  city,"  added  to  the  fact,  that  a  "  great  multitude,"  were 

"  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 
shows  that  the  activity  of  Christian  principles,  though  silent,  had 
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an  extensive  range.  The  circumstances  of  their  arrest  and  punish- 
ment show  that  the,  Christians  were  firmly  handed  together  in 
suffering  as  well  as  in  their  ordinary  sympathies :  that  they  would 
not  deny  their  character,  and  submitted  gloriously  to  the  most 
refined  tortures.  It  will  also  he  observed  that  Tacitus,  as  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  acknowledges  the  innocence  of  the  Christians.  His 
vague  remarks  upon  their  deserts  as  criminals,  show  that  his  preju- 
dices were  at  once  intense  and  unfounded. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  allusion  to  the  Christians  in  any  classi- 
cal writer.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny 
the  younger.  Perhaps  you  have  read  it.  Perhaps  yon  have  not 
read  it  recently.     Let  me  refresh  your  recollections  of  it. 

Pliny  was  an  honest  man;  a  beautiful  writer;  a  faithful  magis- 
trate ;  of  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  governor  of  the  province  of  Bythinia  and  kept  up,  during 
i«  his  term  of  office,  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  that 
prince — which  is  still  extant.  He  was  sagacious  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Trajan  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  was  even  indulged 
in  extraordinary  privileges  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
position — a  fact,  indicating  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  honesty  of 
purpose  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  During  his  admin- 
istration, Pliny '8  attention  was  called  to  the  Christians  in  his  prov- 
ince.  The  course,  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  was  by  no  means 
clear.  He  corresponded  with  Trajan  on  the  subject,  and  his  let- 
ter, with  the  Emperor's  reply,  makes  the  most  important  testi- 
monial with  regard  to  the  ancient  Christians,  furnished  by  profane 
writers.  I  will  read  them  entire;  interrupting  myself  when  I 
think  proper. 

11  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Greeting.  It  is  my  habit,  Sire,  to 
refer  to  you  all  matters  concerning  which  I  am  in  doubt.  For  who 
can  better  guide  me  when  I  hesitate  or  inform  my  ignorance  ? 

44 1  was  never  present  at  any  legal  investigations,  which  have 
been  had  [in  Rome,]  about  the  Christians:  for  this  reason,  I  do 
not  know  concerning  what  matters  or  to  what  extent  they  ought  to 
be  questioned  or  punished." 

This  indicates  that  courts  of  inquiry  were  held — confining 
themselves  probably  to  the  examination  of  the  accused  persons 
themselves — concerning  those  reputed  to  be  Christians  at  Rome; 
probably  frequently.  Pliny  knew  of  them,  or  of  their  proceedings, 
only  by  report.  Still  it  is  credible  that  he  knew  enough  of  the 
course  of  inquiry  to  conduct  his  investigation  substantially  after  the 
Roman  model.    He  continues: 

"  And  I  have  been  very  much  in  doubt,  whether  any  thing 
should  be  allowed  for  difference  of  age  in  the  culprits:  or  how 
much  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  of  tender  age  and 
those  who  have  reached  maturity." 

From  this  it  may  justly  be  inferred  that  very  yonng  persons  were 
charged  with  being  Christians  and  would  not  deny  it ;  for  Pliny 
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considered  those  only  worthy  of  punishment,  who  persisted  in  their 
faith. 

"I  doubted,  too,  whether  penitents  should  be  pardoned  or 
whether  it  should  be  of  no  avail  for  him,  who  has  been  a  Chris- 
tian  at  all,  to  renounce  his  error;  whether  they  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished  merely  for  bearing  the  name  of  Christian,  without  any  overt 
act  of  crime,  or  for  the  crime  inherent  in  the  name  itself." 

The  mild  judgment  of  Pliny  could  hardly  appreciate  the  wick- 
edness of  bearing  a  name. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  have  pursued  this  course  with  respect  to  those 
who  have  been  informed  against,  before  me,  for  being  Christians. 
1  have  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians.  When  they  con- 
fessed, I  repeated  the  question  a  second  and  third  time,  threaten- 
ing punishment.  Those  who  then  persisted  in  their  confession,  I 
ordered  to  be  led  away  to  punishment.  For  I  had  no  doubt, 
whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  they  confessed,  that 
such  perversity  and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  strongly  dealt 
with. 

This  part  of  Pliny's  narrative  shows  how  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed he  was  in  conducting  these  strange  proceedings.  His  can- 
dor could  not  find  fault  in  the  Christians  any  more  than  Pilate 
could  find  it  in  Christ.  To  be  a  Christian  was,  in  Pliny's  view — 
a  view  borrowed  from  the  blind  rumors  of  the  metropolis — a  vague 
and  undefined  crime,  deserving  punishment ;  but  why  it  deserved 
it,  he  could  not  ascertain.  At  least,  he  soothes  his  conscience  and 
bends  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  by  punishing  their  fidelity  to 
their  principles,  their  courage,  their  devotion,  their  veracity.  Those 
he  calls  "  perversity  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  He  had  never  heard 
of  men  who  go  to  the  stake  and  to  the  rack  as  to  a  bridal,  for 
opinion's  sake. 

"  There  were  others,  spoiled  by  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  as 
they  were  Roman  citizens,  I  have  designated  to  be  sent  to  the  city." 

You  understand  fully,  my  friend,  the  mysterious  exemptions  of 
the  citizens  of  Rome. 

41  The  crime  began  at  once  to  spread,  as  is  often  the  case,  while 
it  was  undergoing  legal  process,  and  presented  itself  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  An  anonymous  information  was  brought  forward,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  a  large  number,  but  they  denied  that  they  were 
or  had  been  Christians;  they  invoked  our  gods  and  did  homage 
with  incense  and  libations  of  wine  to  your  statue,  which  I  had,  with 
a  view  to  this  emergency,  caused  to  be  set  up  there  with  the  ima- 
ges of  the  deities;  moreover,  they  reviled  Christ.  Now  it  is  said 
that  those,  who  are  in  reality  Christians,  cannot  be  forced  to 
bo  ant  of  these  things.  On  this  account,  I  thought  proper  to  dis- 
miss the  accused." 

It  is  plain  that  there  were  many  wolves  in  the  Christian  fold  of 
ancient  times ;  mere  pretenders  to  the  name.  They  found  enough 
in  Christianity  to  charm  their  fancy  and  attract  their  allegiance 
while  danger  was  remote,  but  who  were  ready  to  "  fall  away," 
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when  "  affliction  and  persecution"  arose.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  plain  that  there  were  true  sheep  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  whom 
power  and  threats  could  not  terrify,  or  punishment  force  to  deny 
their  calling. 

.  "  Others,  when  named  by  their  accusers,  said  at  first  that  they 
were  Christians,  and  some  often  denied  it ;  they  had  been  (they 
said)  but  had  ceased  to  be  such ;  some  three  years,  some  more, 
some  even  twenty  years  ago.  They  all  worshipped  your  statue 
and  the  images  of  the  gods ;  they  also  reviled  Christ.  But  they 
frequently  declared,  that  [even  when  they  were  Christians,]  this 
was  the  amount  of  their  offence,  or  error  :  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  on  a  stated  day,*  before  daylight ;  to  sing  among 

•  There  is  an  amusing  exhibition  of  the  determination,  with  which  some  men 
make  every  thing  bend  to  one  idea,  in  the  fact,  that  this  expression.  "  stated 
day,"  has  been  drawn  into  debate  to  prove  that  Christina*  was  celebrated  by 
*  the  early  Christians.  The  remark  of  one  of  the  early  fathers,  that ' '  some  over* 
curious  persons  were  endeavoring  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  exact  day  of 
Christ's  Nativity,"  would  seem  to  show  that  no  such  custom  prevailed  generally 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  variance  concerning  the  day 
to  be  oelebrated  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  both  scions  of 
one  stock,  would  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  primitive  ordinance  of  the  Church. 
If  it  had  been,  there  would  have  been  no  dispute  concerning  the  proper  time  to 
be  celebrated.  But  this  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  debate.  Our  topio  is,  does 
"  stated  day"  mean  "  Christmas"  ? 

As  there  are  365  days  in  the  year,  the  affirmative  is  involved  in  difficulty  at  the 
start.  We  cannot  imagine  why  the  "  stated  day"  should  be  Christmas  any  more 
than  Innocents'  day.  But  is  it  not  impossible  that  Christmas  day  should  be  alluded 
to?  It  appears  from  the  context  that  the  Christians  (or  those  who  clainied  to  be 
associated  with  them)  had  time,  during  Pliny's  administration,  to  be  u  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  ona"  stated  day"  for  religious  worship ;  and  to  desist  from 
this  habit  on  the  promulgation  of  an  edict,  which  Pliny  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
commission  from  Trajan.  This  administration  lasted  only  two  years.  This  let- 
tor  was,  we  judge  from  its  position  in  the  order  of  Pliny's  correspondence, writ- 
ten about  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  his  office.  Before  it  was  written,  an 
extensive  examination  of  a  large  number  of  Christians,  consuming  much  time  of 
course,  had  been  going  on.  Before  this  investigation  came  on,  the  Christians 
(or  some  of  them)  had  discontinued  their  assemblies — how  long  before  we  do 
not  know.  Nor  do  we  know  how  long  Pliny  had  been  in  Bithynia  before  he  re* 
ceived  orders  from  Trajan  to  prohibit  popular  assemblies.  A  fair  conjecture 
would  be,  that  it  was  during  less  than  a  year  that  those  Christians  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  assembling,  and  had  discontinued  the  practice.  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year.  Is  it  not  highly  improbable,  then,  that  it  was  the  habit  of  cel- 
ebrating Christmas  which  was  alluded  to  by  the  Christians  at  their  examination 
before  Pliny  ?  Is  it  not  almost  certain,  tnat  some  more  frequent  exercises  of 
worship,  which  thev  met  together  to  perform,  were  spoken  of  1  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  they  hacf  "  stated"  meetings  more  than  once  a  year  to  sing  nraises 
to  Christ  and  declare  their  vows  of  sanctity  ?  And  would  they  not,  in  their  con- 
fession, have  alluded  to  the  last? 

We  nave  never  doubted  that  the  Sabbath  was  here  alluded  to.  The 


wore  properly  those  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  singing,  the  mutual  promise  of  holy 
living,  the  weekly  communion  service.  The  band  met  before  day-light ;  for,  as 
the  Sabbath  commemorated  Jesus'  resurrection,  and  as  this  event  took  place  so 
early  that  his  body  could  not  be  found  by  the  holy  women  who  visited  his  grave 
"  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  they  commenced  to  celebrate  it  before  break  of  day. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  pious  impulses  of  those  who  celebrate  Christmas* 
The  comprehensive  Christianity  of  Paul  is  admirable,  in  our  view.  He  says, 
"One  man  csteemcth  one  day  above  another;  another  osteemeth  every  day 
alike:  let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.9' 
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themselves,  by  turns,  to  Christ  as  to  a  God  ;  of  binding  themselves 
by  solemn  oath  against  all  wickedness,  not  to  commit  thefts,  rob* 
beries  or  adulteries,  not  to  betray  trusts,  or,  when  called  upon,  to 
deny  a  deposit ;  of  dispersing  when  these  exercises  an  over,  and 
of  ie>aasembling' to  partake  of  food,  harmless  in  its  nature,  and 
eaten  in  common ;  and  even  this  they  said  they  had  abandoned 
after  I  issued  an  edict,  according  to  your  instructions,  forbidding 
popular  assemblies  of  any  kind." 

A  more  simple  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  manner  of  life  among 
the  early  Christians  has  sera  been  perused.  They  met  to  adore 
Christ  as  God,  (mark  this !)  in  sacred  songs;  to  pledge  each  other 
to  live  so  as  not  to  dishonor  their  profession  and  to  carry  out  in  the 
minutest  afturs  of  life,  principles  of  strict  integrity ;  then  to  djs* 
perse,  and, »  the  afternoon,  re-assembled  to  eat  "  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart,"  food,  signiBcant  of  a  holy  event  and  of 
their  perfect  union  with  each  other.  Pliny  could  not  believe  that 
these  innocent  exercises  were  all  that  distinguished  Christians, 
and  vesolved  to  make  farther  investigations.  He  continues: 
'  "On  w)m}l account,  I  considered  it  the  more  necessary  to  put 
two  maid-servants,  called  female  ministers  (Deaconesses)  to  the 
torture,  and  extort  from  them  the  real  truth.  But  I  discovered 
in  them  nothing  but  a  depraved  and  impracticable  superstition. 
Accordingly,  I  postponed  the  investigation  and  have  harried  to  you 
for  advice." 

Two  maid-servants  were  officers  in  the  early  Christian  Church  ! 
How  humble  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  that  body !  But  the  tor* 
ture  could  not  induce  them  to  falsify  their  faith,  and  Pliny,  puz- 
zled beyond  measure  at  what  he  considered  at  once  innocent  and 
stupendous  folly,  stops  the  investigation. 

"  The  affair  seems  to  me  worthy  of  consultation;  especially  on 
account  of  the  number  of  those  put  in  jeopardy  by  these  prosecu- 
tions. For  many,  of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  even, 
are  summoned  and  will  yet  be  summoned  to  trial  Nor  has  the 
contagion  affected  the  cities  only,  but  has  penetrated  into  the  vil- 
lages and  open  country." 

This  was'  but  about  seventy-four  years  after  the  death  of  Christ 
and  only  about  forty  after  the  martyrdom  of  Paul !  Even  rank  was 
reached  by  the  sacred  infection,  and  youth  enrolled  itself  in  the 
holy  cause.  ' 

*  Yet  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  arrest  and  cure  this  evil.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  that  the  temples,  which  have  been  of  late  almost 
abandoned,  are  beginning  to  be  frequented,  that  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  after  a  long  intermission,  nave  been  resumed,  and  that 
tfeere  is  a  general  demand  for  victims,  of  which  purchasers  have 
lean  of  lei*  *lbw  and  far  between." 

The  jttnocutkra,  or  rather  prosecution,  of  the  Christians  fright* 
eisji  the  whole  community ;  every  one  out  of  the  church,  and  every* 
IfjtoJilU  fat  it  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  not  tainted  with 
jftlsjs^ttpiMe  crime.    But  when  Pliny  thought  that  the  "  super 
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etition"  could  be  arrested,  his  notion  wis  benevolent  but  not  saga* 
cious.  However,  the  craftiest  counsellor  could  not  have  forseen 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity. 

I  have  read  you  the  entire  letter.  Trajan's  reply  does  honor  to 
his  heart.  He  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  pagan  emperor. 
As  nearly  as  I  recollect,  it  ran  thus: 

"  Trajan  to  Pliny*  greeting :  The  course  which  you  adopted, 
my  dear  Pliny,  in  dismissing  the  cases  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  being  Christians  before  you,  was  correct.  For  no  definite  rule 
can  be  made  in  such  emergencies,  which  will  apply,  without  dis- 
crimination, to  every  case.  Christ  tans  must  not  be  looked  for  mi 
ferreted  out :  if  they  are  informed  against  and  formally  complained 
of,  they  must  receive  punishment  On  this  conditifjp,  however. 
If  any  shall  deny  that  he  is  a  Christian  and  give  suitable  evidence 
of  the  fact,  as  by  praying  to  our  deities,  although  previously  suspect- 
ed, he  must  after  these  signs  of  penitence  be  pardoned  and  di*» 
charged. 

"  No  anonymous  accusations  should  receive  the  slightest  atten* 
tion.  To  give  it  to  them  would  be  a  pernicious  example,  unworthy 
of  our  age." 


SONNET  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MUSE. 

BTL.  F.  BOBINSOir. 

Thoa  art  not  Clio,  with  the  harp  and  scroll, 
And  Grecian  draperies  flowing  round  thy  form ; 
Inspiring  fancies,  roseate  and  warm, 

Which,  fed  on  passion,  wither  in  the  soul. 

Daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth!  thine  anthems  roll 
When  on  this  aged  mountain  bursts  the  storm, 
And  pale-lipped  waves  yon  rustling  lake  deform ; 

And,  when  the  rooking  blast  has  reached  its  goal, 
Thy  rainbow  tiara  in  heaven  is  seen. 

Thou  dweflest  too  by  fountains  and  in  bowers ; 
A  gentle  sprite,  with  eyes  of  fire-fly  sheen 

And  wild-vine  tresses,  wreath  and  braid  of  flowers; 
In  drapery  of  summer  green  bedight, 
With  zephyr  voice,  and  sone  with  dew-drops  brigfe. 

Monte  PW«o,  Hartford  covmty,  Ct. 
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THE  LAST  JUDGMENT  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONAROTTI. 


BT  L'A. 

There  was  a  sacred  cave  in  ancient  Greece,  which  rendered 
every  one  who  entered  it,  melancholy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
seems  to  me  that  upon  a  contemplative  and  dreamy  temperament, 
a  sojourn  in  Rome  must  have  a  somewhat  similar  effect.  I  re- 
member well  and  indeed  feel  to  this  moment  the  change  it  wrought 
on  my  own  imagination.  When  before  my  arrival  there,  I  looked 
upon  the  great  monuments  of  art  and  nature,  I  thought  only  of 
their  vastness  and  their  eternity.  Since  that  time,  I  never  leave 
the  contemplation  of  them,  without  thinking  of  the  day  when  the 
lizard  or  the  owl  shall  rear  its  young  amid  their  ruined  walls,  or 
the  archangel's  trump  confound  them  in  one  universal  wreck* 

For  the  two  objects  around  which  I  most  lingered  while  in  Rome, 
were  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  and  the  altar-piece  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  I  used  to  take  my  book  of  a  quiet,  balmy  noon,  and  mov- 
ing aside  the  ivy  and  the  shrubs  that  straggle  around,  ascend 
the  staircase  of  the  "  Golden  House,"  to  indulge  a  lonely  revery. 
The  very  light  of  heaven  seemed  sanctified  by  the  associations  of 
the  spot — it  was  so  soft,  so  golden — just  such  as  one  would  have  re- 
pose the  livelong  day  upon  one's  grave. 

Of  the  many  hours  spent  before  Angelo's  Last  Judgment,  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  to  you  in  the  few  following  pages,  and  yet  I  hardly 
know  how  to  beg  excuse  for  so  presumptuous  an  undertaking.  As 
I  sit  and  gaze  on  the  mighty  outlines,  daguerreo  typed  months  since 
upon  my  soul,  while  warming  fancy,  like  the  artist's  lamp,  elicits 
those  colors,  vivid  as  when  they  first  blushed  into  being  from  the 
master's  hand,  I  am  overwhelmed;  as  disheartened  as  one  might 
feel  after  attempting  to  paraphrase  Paradise  Lost.  But  at  the 
same  time,  those  who  never  knew  the  original  may  tolerate  a  bold 
yet  honest  imitation*    It  is  for  such  that  I  write. 

Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  bears  the  same  relation  to  his 
other  productions  in  its  own  department  of  art,  that  the  first  En- 
glish epic  does  to  L 'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.  When  your  friend 
asks  if  you  have  read  Milton,  he  means,  of  course,  Paradise  Lost. 
When  he  asks  if  you  have  studied  Michael  Angelo,  he  would  know 
whether  you  have  entered  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

The  famous  work  occupies  an  extent  of  wall  very  much  larger 
than  the  entire  front  of  an  ordinary  three-story  house,  and  took 
•even  yean  in  its  execution.  It  is  in  fresco,  but  being  now  about 
three  centuries  old,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  brightness,  al- 
though the  outline  and  expression  of  the  figures  are  in  most  in- 
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stances,  quite  easily  distinguishable.  From  the  immense  size  of 
the  painting,  and  the  comparative  smallness  as  well  as  bad  posi- 
tion of  the  windows,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  light,  but  perhaps  you  hardly  feel  this  inconvenience.  The 
groups  must  be  studied,  each  by  itself,  like  the  successive  cantos  of 
a  poem,  and  their  unity  is  contemplated  rather  by  the  mental  than 
the  bodily  eye. 

One  scarce  knows  which  to  admire  most  in  this  vast  work — 
the  sublimity  of  conception  or  that  of  execution.  I  do  love 
those  grand,  sweeping  lines  of  Angelo  and  Rubens,  betraying  so 
certainly  their  master's  hand,  as  her  majestic  styep  revealed  the 
goddess-mother  to  her  son. 

Et  vera  inceMU  patoit  Dea. 

It  is  of  such  that  the  high  Designer  of  the  universe  has  compos* 
ed  his  own  great  masterpieces.  The  mountain^lope,  the  long, 
swelling  wave  of  ocean,  the  swoop  of  the  eagle  are  all  the  sublim* 
er  models  of  these  sublime  imitations.  And  the  same  difficulties 
of  position  that  most  painters  shun  as  fatal,.  Angelo  seems  to  revel 
in.  In  that  colossal  figure  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Virgin,  bend- 
ing forward  to  look  upon  the  Judge's  countenance,  the  ana.  up- 
lifted in  conscious  awe,  and  the  advanced  leg  are  magnificent 
triumphs  in  the  art  of  fore-shortening.  There  is  not  one  group 
there,  whose  astonishing  power  of  drawing  and  composition  wool* 
not  yield  its  au-hor  an  immortality  of  fame,  though  the  remainder 
of  the  mighty  work  were  completely  obliterated.  You  may  examine 
each  countenance  and  you  will  find  not  a  line  but  what  contributes 
to  the  one  expression  of  joy  or  grief  or  awe  or  heart-rending  sus- 
pense. The  attitudes  are  of  the  most  dignified  or  the  most  te* 
rific  character,  eloquent  interpreters  of  the  deep  passion  revolving 
within.  The  difficulties  of  perspective,  too,  vastly  aggravated  by 
the  height  of  the  picture,  are  in  general  most  successfully  over- 
come. Amid  all  the  confusion  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  per- 
vade the  multitude  of  figures  on  either  hand  of  the  Christ,  them 
yet  reigns  a  most  admirable  unity.  The  eye  is  led  naturally  frata 
group  to  group,  as  from  link  to  link  in  a  perfect  chain, 

A  little  above  the  centre  of  the  painting,  stands  the  colossal  Jtam 
of  the  Christ,  as  Judge  of  men,  with  the  Holy  Mother,  in  a  half* 
sitting  posture,  near  his  right  hand.  Immediately  below  the  elood 
on  which  these  two  figures  rest,  are  the  angels  of  the  Judgment, 
blowing  that  seven-fold  blast,  whose  tremendous  echoes  atame-inis 
life  the  slumbering  dead.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator,  near 
the  lower  corner,  the  graves  are  opening,  and  their  ghastly  tenants 
rise  slowly  to  the  lipht.  Some  come  forth,  mere  vivified  skeletons 
—others,  clothed  with  flesh  and  with  the  habiliments  of  the  tomb* 
a  horrid  group !  Here  and  there  are  forms,  with  diffiealty  atf» 
eating  themselves  from  the  superincumbent  earth,  an  in  MQssn's 
description  of  the  animals  in  the  sixth  day's **—  J' 
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The  grassy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  got  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds. 
•        ••••••• 

The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks. 

One  sits  tearing  convulsively  the  tight  bandages  from  his  limbs ; 
another,  forgetful  entirely  of  his  own  fate,  is  gazing  on  the  face  of  the 
Judge,  and  another  still,  like  a  half-waked  sleeper,  bewildered  with 
the  sudden  and  awful  scene,  lays  his  hand  unconsciously  upon  his 
companion  and  prepares  to  follow  him.  In  the  centre,  seated  on  an 
overturned  tombstone,  a  skeleton  stares  out  directly  upon  you. 
Those  eyeless  sockets  and  fleshless  cheeks  are  already  instinct  with 
a  life.  The  spectre  seems  to  he  listening  to  the  dreadful  clangor 
of  the  trumpets  above,  and  biting  its  bony  fingers,  it  quakes  with 
very  horror.  O !  your  heart's  blood  curdles  to  look  at  it !  A  lit- 
tle to  the  right,  are  two  demons  seizing  a  poor  wretch  before  he 
has  half  risen  from  his  grave  and  dragging'  him  to  their  flaming 
hell.  Down  the  vaulted  way  which  leads  thither,  figures  of  men 
are  solemnly  moving ;  and  just  at  the  entrance  a  fiend  squats  with 
his  long,  ape-like  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  and  black,  distorted 
form  thrown  out  full  by  the  lurid  glare  behind.  He  seems  in  ex- 
tasy  at  the  prospect  of  enlarging  the  society  of  his  abode.  When 
that  awful  day  does  come,  what  a  carnival  will  there  be  in  hell ! 

But  from  this  group  of  miserable  souls,  some  few  are  withdraw- 
ing into  the  upper  air.  In  the  distance  is  seen  a  figure,  clothed  in 
flowing  drapery,  soaring  majestically  heavenward,  with  eyes  up- 
lined  toward  the  beaming  glories  of  its  future  home.  Others  rise 
painfully  and  slow,  half  doubting  their  acceptance,  while  others 
still  are  contending  with  demons  who  seek  to  drag  them  to  their 
infernal  abode.  But  good  angels  dispute  the  precious  prize,  and 
bear  it  on  high.  These  souls  are  they  of  whom  the  scripture 
speaks ;  "  saved  as  by  fire."  The  dreadful  struggle  is  carried  on 
in  raid-air.  Here  you  see  fiends  twisting  their  claws  into  the  long, 
sweeping  hair  of  some  unhappy  victim  and  drawing  him  down 
headlong,  while  avenging  angels,  with  faces  of  mingled  severity 
and  compassion,  precipitate  his  fall.  There  is  one  figure,  that  of 
a  young  man  whom  the  demons  have  grasped  around  the  feet, 
which  is  perfectly  horrible  to  see.  He  offers  not  the  least  resist- 
ance. The  awful  voice  of  the  judgment  trump  seems  almost  to 
have  shattered  his  intellect,  and  he  looks  at  you  now  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  idiotic  despair. 

And  now  look  yonder  at  that  draperied  form,  with  hands  clasp- 
ed and  eyes  upraised  in  such  tranquil  extasy.  She  has  left  earth 
and  its  corruption  behind,  and  is  rising  steadily  as  a  rising  star. 
Her  life  here  below  has  been  one  of  earnest,  hopeful  piety,  gliding 
noiselessly  along,  like  Siloa's  hidden  brook,  "  fast  by  the  oracles 
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of  God."  0 !  there  are  such  spirits  yet  on  earth,  few  though  they 
be,  and  despised  and  rejected  of  men — the  precious  ten,  for  whom 
God  delays  righteous  judgment  on  the  world — the  hostages  of 
heaven  in  this  camp  of  sin.  In  darkness  and  spiritual  loneliness, 
and  "  much  tribulation,"  they  sit  here,  waiting  patiently  though 
with  tears  for  that  great  hour  of  their  liberation ;  like  Peter  and 
John,  when  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  opened  the  prison-doors  by 
night,  and  brought  them  forth." 

Below  sits  one,  regarding  her  triumphant  flight ;  and  what  soul- 
crushing  despair  is  painted  in  that  countenance !  Perhaps  they 
were  companions  in  life,  and  as  they  walked  at  eventide  together, 
talked  solemnly  about  this  very  scene.  The  heart  seems  bursting 
at  the  thought  of  eternal  separation  from  the  cherished  object  of 
its  earthly  love,  but  separation  is  inevitable.  "  In  that  day,  the 
one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left." 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Virgin,  stands  the  assembly  of  the 
good.  Here  are  a  group  gathering  around  a  newly  risen  saint  and 
welcoming  him  to  their  society.  Others  remain  wrapt  in  grateful 
contemplation  of  the  mercy  that  brought  them  thither,  while  a  few 
are  seen  looking  down  upon  the  troubled  and  affrighted  wretches 
against  whom  the  Judge,  with  uplifted  arm  is  uttering  the  dreadful 
curse.  There  is  an  air  of  blended  pity  and  consent  m  their  coun- 
tenances as  if  they  would  even  be  themselves  accursed  for  their 
brethren's  sake.  A  mother  looks  down  upon  the  child  of  her  mid- 
night watchings  and  prayers  and  takes  one  yearning  farewell,  to 
be  repeated  no  more  forever.  One  manly  figure,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all,  has  pressed  aside  the  crowd  and  is  gazing,  transfixed, 
upon  the  awful  features  of  the  Christ.  There,  sublime,  with  right 
arm  extended  as  if  to  hurl  the  thunderbolt  on  the  devoted  beings 
below,  stands  the  Incarnate  God.  But  in  his  visage,  the  deity 
shines  undimmed.  He  has  left  his  humanity,  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  three  days1  rest.  And  yet  the  remembrance  of  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary  seems  to  quicken  his  holy  wrath  as  he  regards  the  de- 
spisers  and  mockers  of  their  heart-wrung  agonies.  The  gigantic 
form,  drawn  back  in  an  attitude  of  indignation,  every  limp  and 
feature  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  a  God,  seems  as  near  the  inef- 
fable original  as  a  mortal  might  look  upon  and  not  die !   . 

Near  the  Judge,  stands  the  multitude  of  those  who  hare  suffered 
unto  the  death  for  his  name's  sake — "the  noble  army  of  martyrs." 
There  you  see  the  beautiful  Saint  Catharine,  leaning  upon  the 
wheel  on  which  she  breathed  forth  in  torture,  her  heavenly  spirit; 
tall,  stalwart,  forms  of  men.  whom  the  rack  and  the  cross  brought 
unresistingly  to  an  early  and  agonizing  death ;  others, who  were  flay- 
ed alive  or  burnt.  And  above  the  whole,  amid  clouds  of  glory,  float 
angel  forms,  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Saviour's  passioo-— the 
cruel  cross,  the  nails,  the  reed,  the  bitter  sponge. 

The  group  of  figures  in  the  lower  corner,  at  the  spectator's 
right  band,  is  in  some  particulars  the  most  effective  of  aJL  It  ts 
that  of  which  I  spoke  incidentally  above,  upoti  which  the  Judge  is 
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pronouncing  the  •  curie.  The  artist  seems  to  have  here  lost 
much  of  bis  dignity.  He  has  introduced  the  fable  of  Charon  and 
his  boat*— a  license  as  intolerable  in  painting  as  it  would  be  in 
preaching.  But  the  details  of  execution  are  so  admirable,  that  one 
would  hardly  consent  to  its  omission,  though  it  does  thus  offend 
theological  propriety. 

The  fatal  skin  is  represented  as  just  touching  the  shore  of  hell,  and 
the  old  ferryman,  with  upraised  oar,  is  driving  before  him  the  ter- 
rified and  crouching  crowd. 

Fortitor  baa  borrendas  aquas  et  (lamina  aervat 
TerribOi  aqnalore  Charon:  oui  plurima  mento 
Oaaitiea  iooulta  jaoet,  stant  lamina  flamrad. 

Some  stand  motionless,  aghast,  horror-struck  at  the  sight  before 
them;  others  wring  their  hands  in  despair.  Along  the  bank  the  in- 
fernal fiends  are  gathering  and  laying  hold  of  their  victims  before 
the  boat  has  fairly  struck.  Their  hideous  visages  are  lighting  up 
with  glee;  their  huge  protruding  eyes  gloat  over  this  new  prey. 
One  young  man,  of  athletic  form,  is  stepping  over  the  gunwale,  and 
with  clenched  fists  awaits  the  coming  or  a  demon,  Beside  him,  is 
a  poor  wretch  who  seeks  to  escape  by  drawing  back  into  the  boat. 
But  a  fiend,  with  vulture  claws,  and  with  wings  broad  and  black 
and  ribbed  like  a  gigantic  vampire's,  has  clutched  his  legs,  and 
drawing  one  over  each  shoulder,  prepares  to  drag  him  thence.  The 
miserable  man  seizes  the  boat's  side,  and  the  fiend,  enraged  at  his 
resistance,  buries  his  white  tusks  in  the  victim's  thick,trembling  calf. 

The  mind  that  can  contemplate  this  grand  masterpiece  unmoved 
— nay,  not  overwhelmed — is  lamentably  destitute  of  all  Christian, 
not  to  mention  artistic,  sensibility.  An  American  traveller  not  long 
since  gave  his  published  opinion,  declaring  the  whole  composition, 
an  irregular,  unintelligible  mass. 

I  thought  when  reading  that,  of  Ghateaubrand's  remark  on  the 
infidel.  **  The  heavens  which  declare  to  all  men  the  glory  of  God, 
and  whose  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  say  nothing  to 
the  atheist  Happily,  it  is  not  becase  the  stars  are  dumb,  but  that 
the  atheists  ars  deaf." 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  this  magnificent  work  is  by  no  means 
free  from  artistic  blemishes— errors  of  conception,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecution. The  episode  of  Charon,  mentioned  above,  impairs  very 
considerably  the  dignity  of  the  general  thought.  And  again, 
while  a  moat  masterly  command  of  attitude  is  evinced  in  the  dis- 
pBaJtioft  of  the  figures,  there  is  too  indiscriminate  and  prodigal  a 
display  of  "  anatomy."  In  this  last  department  of  his  art,  Angelo 
was  especially  profound.  But  in  his  application  of  it  to  drawing, 
ho  satined  to  forget  the  proprieties.  In  his  pictures,  the  infant  and 
t  nan  are  represented  with  a  muscular  developement  almost 

i  ittsft  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  bearded  man.    And  even 

i  ifcfef  of  die  rail-grown  figure,  a  certain  exaggeration  is 
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instantly  noticed,  by  the  most  unpractised  eye.  It  is  utterly  un- 
accountable how  Angelo  fell  into  so  obvious  a  fault 

But  this  picture  appeals  to  a  higher  faculty  in  man  than  his  in- 
tellectual taste.  It  addresses  itself  to  his  heart ;  and  with  an  elo- 
quence too  deep  for  vocal  utterance.  Speech,  says  Carlyle,  is 
great — but  silence  is  greater.  What  transcendent  eloquence  does 
that  route  scene  breathe  forth !  It  seems  as  if  the  angel  of  the  Apo- 
calypse had  thundered  to  its  author  as  to  him  at  Patmoa ;  "Write !' 
and  then  rending  the  awful  veil,  bid  him  gate  on  u  the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter." 

The  last  afternoon  that  I  spent  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  the 
last  but  one  of  my  sojourn  in  Kome.  I  visited  it  alone.  The  cus- 
tode  had  long  before  gone  down,  tired  I  suppose,  of  waiting  for  my 
departure  and  his  accustomed  fee ;  and  only  a  solitary  artist  re- 
mained, who  was  copying  a  picture  beyond  the  screen.  The  light 
from  the  high  windows  fell  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  gigantic 
figures  of  the  Judgment,  like  spirits  of  a  midnight  vision,  were 
fading  gently  from  before  me,  and  blending  their  outline  with  the 
twilight  air. 

I  communed  with  my  spirit  and  grew  "  afraid." 

"  Stand  still,  my  soul!    In  the  »lent  dark 

I  would  question  thee ; 
Alone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  stark, 

With  God  and  me. 

What,  my  soul,  was  thy  errand  here? 

Was  it  mirth  and  ease, 
Or  heaping  up  dust  from  year  to  year? 

'  Nay,  none  of  these.' 

Speak,  soul,  aright,  in  His  holy  sight, 

Whose  eye  looks  still 
And  steadily  on  thee,  through  the  night. 

'  To  do  His  will.' 

What  hast  thou  done,  O  soul  of  mine, 

That  thou  tremblest  so? 
Hast  thou  wrought  His  task  and  kept  the  tine 

He  bade  thee  go? 

Summon  thy  sunshine  bravery  bank, 

O,  wretched  sprite? 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  through  this  dssp  aad  Math 

Abysmal  night. 

Now,  standing  apart  with  God  aad  me, 

Thou  art  weakness  all, 
Oaring  vainly  after  the  things  to  be, 

ThrooghdMtlftdrMdw.il. 

But  never  for  this,  sever  for  this,  -fill  (t 

Was  thy  being  lent, 
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For  the  craven's  fear  is  bat  selfishness, 
Like  his  merriment. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whatever  thou  fearest. 
Round  Him,  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whatever  thou  hear  est. 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day, 
And  the  end,  He  knoweth ; 

And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 
The  spirit  goeth. 

Man  sees  no  future — a  phantom  show 

Is  alone  before  him ; 
Past  time  is  dead  and  the  grasses  grow 

And  the  flowers  bloom  o'er  him. 

The  Present,  the  Present  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thy  sure  possessing. 
Like  the  patriarch's  angel,  hold  him  fast 
Till  he  give  his  blessing!" 
Jlbany,  December  1847. 


POLITICAL  TENDENCIES. 

The  tendency  of  our  politics  in  later  years  has  been  uniformly  to 
radicalism.  In  this  mad  excitement  after  change,  this  inclina- 
tion to  uproot  old  forms  and  established  institutions  merely  be- 
cause they  are  old  and  established,  and  to  adopt  others  of  doubtful 
propriety  both  in  theory  and  practice,  because  they  impose  by  their 
novelty*  both  the  great  political  parties  of  the  day  are  alike  engag- 
ed. With  them  there  is  no  conservatism.  The  ultra-radical  alone 
is  regarded.  The  ultra-radical  alone  can  hope  to  succeed.  It  has 
been  considered  heretofore  that  the  politics  of  the  day  embodied 
both  these  important  principles  and  that  they  operated  upon  each 
other  as  mutual  and  important  checks — that  while  the  one  was  the 
party  of  progress,  the  party  sometimes  of  great  and  beneficial  re- 
forms ;  the  other  was  the  conservator  of  whatever  is  good  in  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  the  protection  from  whatever  is  danger- 
ous in  the  experiment  of  the  future.  But  the  action  of  political 
parties  of  late  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  veered  from 
their  ancient  and  separate  moorings  and  are  together  moving  down 
the  turbulent  waters  of  change.  The  tendency  of  all  legislation 
is  to  weaken  and  paralize  the  Executive  arm  and  to  strengthen, 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  the  powers  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  It  appears  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
giving  the  people  too  much  power — that  there  is  an  anarchy  more 
terrible  than  despotism  itself— that  every  encroachment  upon  the 
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Executive  arm  is  a  tendency  to  anarchy  and  what  is  a  matter  of 
inconceivable  importance  can  never  be  retraced.  Give  the  people 
power,  and  they  will  never  consent  to  its  abridgment.  There  it 
an  intoxication  of  power  more  controlling  than  the  delirium  of  the 
bowl  and  which  like  the  charmed  influence  of  the  viper  captivates 
but  to  destroy. 

Let  us  remember  then  that  every  unjust  encroachment 
upon  the  solidity  of  the  state  is  an  approximation  to  anarchy; 
let  us  not  be  jealous  of  authority,  for  the  tyrant  can  never  be  tole- 
rated here :  the  fearless  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people  can 
never  brook  his  oppression.  But  if  he  could,  let  us  prefer  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  man  to  the  tyranny  of  a  mob ;  let  us  prefer  despotism  to 
anarchy.  But  to  arrive  at  a  happy  medium  between  the  two,  to 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom  consistent  with  a  state  of  society 
and  the  welfare  of  its  members,  let  us  remember  this  truth  that 
the  existence  of  authority  somewhere,  is  as  essential  to  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  liberty  as  liberty  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  rights 
or  of  national  prosperity. 

The  history  of  all  previous  confederacies  proves  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  anarchy  among  their  members  than 
to  tyranny  in  their  head.  The  association  of  the  Grecian  States 
in  the  Amphyctionic  council  furnishes  an  instructive,  though  in- 
complete analogy  to  the  American  Union.  They  declared  war  for 
mutual  defence,  arbitrated  between  their  members  (which  were 
independent  sovereignties)  admitted  new  states,  preserved  and 
protected  their  religion  and  guarded  the  immense  riches  of  the 
Temple  of  Delphos.  Though  in  theory  this  apparatus  would  seem 
to  possess  ample  powers,  such  did  not  prove  experimentally  to  be 
the  case.  The  appointment  of  deputies  by  the  cities  in  their  po- 
litical capacities  and  the  exercise  of  authority  over  them  as  such, 
resulted  eventually  in  the  disorders,  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers,  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker,  the  anarchy 
and  destruction  of  this  renowned  confederacy.  This  it  was  that 
made  Athens,  Lacedsemon  and  Thebes  the  arbiters  and  tyrants  of 
Greece.  When  at  war  with  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  the  Am- 
phyctions  were  distracted  among  themselves,  divided  their  ener- 
gies in  the  field,  and  were  convulsed  with  vicissitudes  at  home. 
Then  Athens  and  Sparta  inflated  by  their  former  victories  became . 
rivals  and  enemies,  involved  themselves  by  their  mutual  hatreds 
and  jealousies  in  the  Pelloponesian  war,  and  thus  did  themselves 
infinitely  more  injury  than  all  the  armies  of  Xerxes. 

The  same  fact  is  observable  in  the  history  of  the  AchaKft 
league,  the  Germanic  States,  the  United  Netherlands  and  the 
Scottish  Clans. 

We  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  was  to 
weaken  the  Executive  arm  and  to  strengthen  the  people*  Such 
has  been  its  uniform  course. 

We  have  taken  from  the  Governor  his  power  of  eppofattMit, 
and  abolished  his  patronage  and  given  them  both  to  the  people. 
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We  have  removed,  one  after  another,  nearly  every  restraint  upon 
personal  liberty  except  for  conviction  of  crime.     We  have  abolish- 
ed laws  of  primary  importance,  instituted  others  of  doubtful  utility 
and   provided  us  new  forms  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  exe- 
cution of  those  laws.     We  have  shortened  the  terms  of  public  of- 
ficers, diminished  their  salaries,  and  placed  them  more  immediate- 
ly before,  and  more  immediately  responsible  to  their  constituents. 
We  have  established  universal  suffrage  and   dispensed   with  all 
moral,  all  property,  all  intellectual  qualifications.    Here  then   our 
government,  and  particularly  the  government  of  New  York  as  it 
exists  under  the  new  constitution,  is  the  most  popular  and  repub- 
lican the  world  has  ever  seen.     It  has  no  parallel,   either  among 
the  turbulent  democracies  of  the  ancients  or  all  the  republics  that 
ever  rose,  flourished  or  fell.     It  is  a  government  that  emanates 
purely  and  entirely  from  the  people,  that  knows  no  sovereign  but 
that  people's  will,  and  vibrates  to  its  slightest  impulse.     It  exhibits 
the  highest  appreciation  of  the  people,  that  their  legislators  have 
reposed  such  confidence  in  their  purity  and  intelligence ;  and  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  to  use  this  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive instrument  aright  is  vast  and  controlling.     It  should  awaken 
in  the  public  mind,  a  determination  to  improve  in  all  the  essential 
elements  of  national  elevation,  that  we  may  become  in  fact  a  free 
people,  worthy  of  a  free  constitution. 

But  while  we  have  thus  loosened  the  restraints  upon  personal 
liberty  and  enlarged  our  political  privileges,  we  have  exposed  our- 
selves to  influences  that  would  seem  to  require  that  those  restraints 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  as  a  necessary  safe- 
guard to  the  enjoyment  of  either. 

Among  these,  and  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  is  the  influence  of  emigration.     The  foreigner  is  chang- 
ing every  day,   the  aspect  of  our  social  and  political   condition. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  European  nation,  from   Norway   to  the 
Mediterranean,  are  landing  every  day  upon  our  shores,  rilling  the 
Atlantic  states,  traversing  the  great  lakes,  penetrating  the  western 
forests,   building  cities  and  establishing  municipal   regulations. 
They  come  in  numbers  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the   world. 
A  combination  of  causes  sends  them  here.     They  come  from  love 
of  liberty,  from  love   of  adventure,  from   ambition,  from  avarice, 
from  necessity.     They  come,  the  sworn  dominions  of  the   despot. 
They  come  too  often  from  the  poo$  houses,  and  prisons  of  the  old 
world.     The  educated,  the  ignorant,  the  industrious,  the  idle,  the 
virtuous,  the  vicious,  the  exile  and  the  refugee  come,  bringing  with 
them  the  prejudices  of  birth,  exercising  insensibly  but  powerfully 
an  influence  upon  the  opinions  and   morals  of  their  neighbors, 
the  customs,  the  laws   and    the  administration   of  the  country. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  to  become  the  electors  of  our  future 
mien.     They  are  already  a  large  and  growing  party.    They  ad- 
here with  singular  pertinacity  to  certain  political  tenets,  some  of 
them  embnwrnjp  "  repudiation  others  anarchical  principles"  and  all 
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**  taking  a  hot  and  violent  part  in  political  movements  of  which 
some  oi  them  have  not  learned  to  understand  the  real  bearing." 
Now,  nicely  adjusted  as  are  the  political  parties  of  our  country,  of- 
ten equally  divided  upon  measures  of  primary  importance  to  its 
welfare,  it  is  easy  to  be  perceived  that  this  foreign  population 
may  become  the  residuary  of  power,  the  arbiter  of  principles  that 
are  to  affect  for  weal  or  woe  the  destiny  of  millions.  Parties  to  be 
successful,  must  flatter  the  prejudices  and  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  this  u  balance  of  power"  party,  corrupt  appliances  must  be  used, 
means  must  be  resorted  to,  which  become  neither  the  honesty  of 
party,  the  dignity  of  citizens,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  state.    Ex* 

Iterience,  which  is  the  oracle  of  truth,  teaches  us,  that  ambitious 
eaders  are  too  often  induced  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  patriotism 
and  religion,  and  it  is  natural  enough  therefore  that  we  should  be 
apprehensive  of  danger  when  we  see  bad  men  and  corrupt  politi- 
cians attempting  to  influence  the  opinions  and  control  the  cbnduct 
of  a  class,  which  from  a  previous  life  of  lone  political  servitude,  is 
too  often  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

It  is  well  enough  that  these  truths  should  be  proclaimed,  in  or- 
der that  the  danger  may  be  counteracted  or  averted.    It  is  not  for 
the  insane  purpose  of  arraying  the  native  against  the  foreigner,  of 
stimulating  national  prejudices  and  violence,  and  encouraging  out- 
breaks against  the  laws,  that  we  speak ;  nor  is  it  to  deprecate  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  healthful  emigration  either  upon  the 
laws,  the  morals,  or  the  physical  condition  of  the  land.     We  de- 
precate rather  the  existence  of  a  party,  whose  narrow  and  pervert- 
ed patriotism  has  given  a  false  coloring  to  the  facts,  by  attempting 
to  magnify  the  dangers  and  conceal  the  benefits  of  foreign  emi- 
gration.   The  consequences  of  such  a  course  are  seen  in  the 
phrenzy  of  the  mob,  and  its  monuments  are  the  charred  walls  of 
the  catholic  church.     The  system  though  fraught  with  dangers,  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  has  its  benefits  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  settled  policy  of  our  government,  and  the  genius  of  its  institu- 
tions.    That  period  has  not  yet  past,  "  when  from  foreign  shores, 
we  can  welcome  here  the  noblest  and  purest,  and  most  intelligent 
of  citizens ;  men,  who  clearly  perceive  the  nature  and  readily  im- 
bibe the  spirit  of  our  institutions ;  men,  who  are  Americans  before 
they  touch  our  shores,  who  adorn  alike  the  walks  of  public  and 
private  life,  and   leave  behind  them  an  influence  conservative  of 
law  and  religion,  as  the  heritage  of  their  adopted  country."    They 
come  from  the  rigors  of  a  home  despotism,  attracted  hither  by  the 
prospect  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  benevolent  sympathy  and  gene- 
ral intelligence,  and  political  independence,  which  they  can  enjoy 
no  where  else  under  the  heavens,  and  which,  while  Russia  ana 
the  other  despotisms  of  the  east  have  been  taking  the  most  liberal 
but  unsuccessful  means  to  divert  this  broadened  channel  from  its 
course,  are  still  sending  their  thousands,  uninvited  to  our  shores. 
Let  it  be  our  boast  then,  as  it  is  our  distinguished  privilege,  that 
while  we  cannot  in  a  day,  extend  the  democratic  principle  fliiungh 
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oat  the  world,  our  lands  are  broad  enough  to  receire  all  its  willing 
votaries,  to  blend  them  in  the  common  mass,  and  thus  "  to  infuse 
the  same  spirit  of  pure  religion,  the  same  large  intelligence,  and 
the  same  freedom  from  political  subserviency."  It  has  been  said 
that  emigration  prevents  us  from  forming  ourselves  into  a  uniform 
body  actuated  by  a  uniform  spirit,  that  "  there  is  indeed  a  predomi- 
nant, but  not  a  powerful  national  spirit  sufficiently  pervading  the 
body  of  the  nation,  to  give  us  a  oneness  of  feeling,  that  shall  with- 
stand not  so  much  the  pressure  from  without  as  the  explosive  force 
within,  "  that  every  muscle  must  be  strained  and  every  right  in- 
fluence invoked  to  give  our  countrymen,  the  natural  consolidation 
of  a  pure,  a  benevolent,  a  religious  spirit,  instead  of  the  factious 
unity  of  a  paper  constitution." 

But  I  apprehend  the  dangers  resulting  from  this  want  of  na- 
tionality are  over  estimated,  that  there  is  more  to  be  feared  from 
that  very  consolidation,  through  which  the  central  government 
may  become  powerful  enough  to  compel  the  states  into  unity  of 
action,  by  controlling  the  passions  of  men  and  localities,  and  at- 
tempting to  obviate  the  clashing  of  those  interests  which  Provi- 
dence has  made  distinct  and  opposite,  and  the  accident  of  position 
will  cause  to  remain  so.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  acute  political 
writer,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  sound  one,  "that  the  cohesion 
of  the  miscellaneous  inhabitants  of  the  states  depends  on  this  very 
looseness  of  organization."  In  fact  there  is  a  great  element  of  per- 
petuity in  a  multiplicity  of  conflicting  interests.  If  for  instance,  the 
cotton  interests  of  the  south,  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
north  were  arrayed  singly  against  each  other,  how  long,  think  you, 
would  the  planter  tolerate  tariffs,  or  the  manufacturer  submit  to  free 
trade  ?  But  throw  into  the  scale  the  farming  interests  of  the  west, 
the  commercial  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  middle  and  Atlan- 
tic states,  and  here  are  new  elements  for  whose  welfare  the  wisdom 
of  our  statesmen  must  conform  their  polity.  Thus  in  proportion 
as  you  multiply  these  causes,  compromise  becomes  easy;  and 
while  in  particular  instances,  each  may  be  dissatisfied,  experience 
will  tell  tnem  all,  that  the  union  is  vastly  better  for  their  perma- 
nent welfare  than  its  disruption  could  possibly  be  for  any  local  or 
temporary  gratification  whatever. 

But,  what  care  we,  for  nationality  now  ?  We  can  afford  to 
wait,  till  the  preliminary  steps  shall  have  been  taken  in  the  grand 
march  of  civilization,  and  moral  conquest  which  is  before  us,  till 
the  resident  and  native  population  shall  have  become  so  vast  as 
not  to  be  affected  morally  or  politically  by  the  tide  that  is  now 
letting  in  upon  us  from  the  shores  of  western  Europe.  Then  and 
not  till  then,  may  we  expect  to  see  the  costly  fabric  of  a  govern- 
ment erected,  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  and  beautiful  in  its  com- 
nlsesBoss* 

Bat  it  is  false  to  suppose  that  the  present  influence  of  emigra- 
tion occasions  this  want  of  nationality.  We  are  already  compos- 
si  af  sv  people  as  separate  and  distinct  as  foreign  emigration  could 
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possibly  make  us.  The  Puritans,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
First,  "  divided  their  inheritance"  one  portion  remaining  at  home 
to  form  the  English  constitution,  and  the  other  settling  upon  the 
bleak  shores  of  New  England  to  lav  the  basis  of  the  American 
government,  the  freest  monarchy  and  the  best  republic  of  modern 
times,  are  as  distinct  and  national  at  this  moment  as  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham.  The  broad  Atlantic  rolls  between  them, 
but  it  can  not  eradicate  the  characteristic  principles  of  their  nature. 
So  the  Germans  of  the  Alleghany  rallies,  and  the  chivalrous  sons 
of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  wild  energetic  children  of  the  west,  are 
they  not  each  as  distinct  and  national,  as  the  emigrant  is  from 
either  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  dangers,  or  how  great  soever  the  ben- 
efits of  foreign  emigration,  it  were  needless  for  politicians  to  at- 
tempt to  control  it.    It  is  destiny.    It  is  part  of  the  silent  processes 
and  moral  agencies  around  us,  by  which  Providence  is  co-operat- 
ing with  men  in  the  attainment  of  a  common  end.    That  end  is 
righteousness,  and  liberty  is  its  handmaid,  and  though  the  advo- 
cates of  the  one  may  not  be  the  followers  of  the  other,  they  are 
both  hastening  the  advent  of  that  millenialday,  when  the  Prince  of 
Peace  shall  reign  universally  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  despotism 
shall  be  remembered  as  a  thing  that  was.    It  is  thus,  that  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  men  and  princes,  though  they  may  be  too  often 
commenced  for  unholy  purposes,  unite  ultimately  with  the  mani- 
fest designs  of  heaven.    Famine  and  pestilence,  and  wars,  are 
agents  in  these  designs.     They  are  uniting  the  nations  out  of  mo- 
tives of  policy,  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  by  unforeseen  and 
accidental  means ;  and  what,  hitherto,  the  civil  rulers  and  the  phi- 
lanthropists of  the  world,  and  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  have 
failed  to  do,  these  dread  agents  are  silently,  but  surely  accomplish- 
ing.   Famine  and  pestilence  have  made  men   feel  their  common 
humanity,  have  drawn  closer  ihe  bonds  of  brotherhood  around 
them ;  have  excited  sympathies  and  imposed  obligations,  which 
neither  gratitude  nor  wounded  pride  can  allow  them   to   forget. 
The  benignant  form  of  Christianity,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  unmiti- 
gated curse  of  war,  follows  close  upon  the  ravages  of  the  sword, 
and  amid  the  ruined  altars  of  a  false  religion,  and  the  desolated 
homes  of  a  prostrate  people,  the  standard  of  the  true  faith  is  erect- 
ed, with  the  inscription,  as  it  appeared  to  Constantino  in  the 
heavens,  "  Conquer  by  this !" 

Albany,  January  1848.  D.  8* 
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It  is  a  tiny  rosebud, 

Fit  foe  a  Dury  queen, 
In-  green-noose  or  b  garden, 

The  loveliest  ever  seen ; 

.The  gentle  bout  that  gave  it, 

'      In  a  distant  land  doth  dwell, 

Tii  for  her  sake  I  lore,  it, 

And  for  its  own  m  veil. 

It  grew  not  k  a  garden, 

Nor  'Death  tfae  forest  eaves, 
The  light  leave*  onrtein'd  round  it, 

Are  pale  transparent  leaves ; 
The  wOd  winds  of  December, 

Are  on  their  wintry  way, 
Tet  a  fairer  never  opened, 

On  a  golden  summer  day ! 

It  is  a  tiny  rosebud. 

Wrapp'd  in  a  pale-greon  shroud , 
It  never  felt  the  shower, 

Nor  'Death  the  tempest  bowed ; 
Raised  in  a  sunny  window, 

Where  gloomy  walla  look  down, 
It  •prang  to  life  and  beauty, 

Amid  the  dreary  town. 

What  care  I  for  rich  jewels, 

Or  seaa  where  pearls  have  birth  t 
I  would  not  give  my  rosebud, 

For  the  costliest  gem  on  earth ; 
Though  it  be  a  little  nursling, 

A  wee  and  tender  thing, 
Tet  a  sweeter  never  blossomed, 

la  the  gardens  of  a  king! 

Soon  will  its  tiny  leaflets, 

Unfolding  one  by  one ,  ' 

Is  all  their  fragile  beauty, 

Lie  blushing  in  the  son , 

From  frost  and  blight  and  mildew, 

From  every  noisome  thing, 
Good,  (sines  guard  my  rosebud, 
VatS  its  hi 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  Boston:  James 

Munroe  k.  Company,    1847. 

What  luxury  can  bring  so  rare  a  pleasure  as  a  beautifully  writ- 
ten book.  It  is  a  mine  of  joy.  It  not  only  contains  new  and  beau- 
tiful thoughts  itself,  but  suggests  many  others  to  as,  and  thus  ele- 
vates us  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  by  making  us  conscious  of 
our  own  capacities.  And  though  these  thoughts  may  never  be  ut- 
tered, they  enter  into  our  being  and  we  impress  them  upon  the 
world  by  our  lives.  Who  has  told  as  it  deserves  the  praises  of  a 
beautiful  book  ?  Who  has  lauded  as  he  should  the  merit  of  its  au- 
thor? We  hardly  dare  do  it.  We  are  afraid  of  being  called  ex- 
travagant. Extravagant  about  a  book !  in  this  age  of  propriety 
and  decorum  that  would  not  do.  In  it  we  may  find  an  oblivion 
for  hunger  and  cold,  for  sickness,  sorrow,  loneliness,  neglect,  or 
any  of  the  ills  of  life.  We  may  laugh,  weep,  aye  pray  over  it,  and 
in  the  sincerity  and  fervency  of  those  prayers  receive  strength  for 
the  days  which  are  to  come.  It  may  enter  with  us  into  our  secret 
chamber — the  watches  of  the  night  may  find  us  bending  over  it — 
its  burning  words  may  be  graven  upon  our  very  soul,  and  yet  if 
we  met  the  writer  of  that  book,  we  would  touch  his  hand  with  cold 
civility,  we  would  not  dare  to  embrace  him  and  weep  upon  his 
breast  our  gratitude  and  praise.  And  he  will  die,  and  never  know 
his  influence  upon  the  eternal  destiny  of  another. 

And  thus  in  this  world  our  warmest  impulses  are  repressed. 
And  why  ?  Because  sin  is  in  the  world  and  ere  those  words  of  grati- 
tude could  pass  from  our  lips  to  the  ear  of  another,  they  would  he 
tainted  by  its  breath,  and  he  for  whom  it  was  intended, would  repel 
it  as  fulsome  flattery.  Thus  while  love  and  sympathy  are  all  around 
him,  the  author  often  accuses  the  world  of  coldness,  and  he  thinks 
that  he  is  right.  He  must  look  to  the  future  life  for  the 
true  revealings  of  the  heart  of  man.  And  after  all  the  railings 
which  are  cast  upon  it,  the  world  though  slow  in  rendering  in  its 
verdict,  is  just  at  last.  He  who  panders  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
clique,  may  become  its  pet,  and  in  that  he  has  his  reward,  while 
he  who  speaks  the  truth  boldly,  relying  upon  God  for  strength, 
though  he  may  be  persecuted  and  neglected,  and  be  compelled  to 
walk  through  the  u  way  which  is  desert,"  will  eventually  have 
justice,  even  from  the  world ;  and  though  he  may  not  see  it  in  the 
flesh,  the  truths  which  he  utters  will  shine  onward  and  add  a  las* 
tre  to  the  crown  of  glory  which  he  wears  above. 

But  how  few  authors  can  look  forward  to  such  a  future,  how  few 
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seem  conscious  of  the  great  tribunal  before  which  they  are  to  be 
judged. 

And  yet  there  are  some  such,  and  among  them  is  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  In  the  work  which  suggested  these  remarks,  "The 
True  Story  of  My  Life"  he  says — "  There  is  something  ele- 
vating, but  at  the  same  time  terrific,  in  seeing  one's  thoughts 
spread  so  far  and  among  so  many  people ;  it  is  indeed  almost  a 
fearful  thing  to  belong  to  so  many.  The  noble  and  the  good  in  us 
becomes  a  blessing ;  hut  the  bad,  one's  errors  shoot  forth  also,  and 
involuntarily  the  thought  forces  itself  from  us:  God!  let  me  never 
write  down  a  word  of  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  an  account 
to  Thee."  And  we  believe  him.  He  has  such  a  childlike  confi- 
dence in  the  world  to  which  he  tells  his  story,  that  we  should  con- 
demn ourselves  did  we  doubt  a  syllable.  There  is  a  moral  beauty 
in  the  simplicity  of  a  soul  like  his,  upon  which  it  is  delightful  to 
dwell.  He  reveals  his  lowly  origin  and  the  poverty  of  his  child- 
hood with  the  same  ingenuousness  with  which  he  records  the 
homage  of  princes.  How  many  creations  of  beauty  he  gives  to  us 
without  once  entering  the  realms  of  the  imagination.  How  many 
chords  of  the  lyre  within  the  poet's  heart  too  often  die  away 
unuttered,  and  that  too,  in  consequence  of  a  pride  which  is  sin- 
ful as  it  is  vain.  It  is  because  he  is  a  coward.  He  dare  not  tell 
how  his  mother  was  once  a  beggar  and  his  father  was  poor,  and 
how  he  was  left  with  God  for  his  only  friend,  and  bore  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  which  is  ever  the  penalty  for  being  cradled  in  pov- 
erty. And  yet  it  is  struggles  and  trials  like  these  which  make  the 
greatest  men.  He  who  has  met  and  conquered  them,  need  not  re- 
pine that  he  was  poor.  He  has  a  moral  wealth  which  gold  can 
never  measure,  a  patent  of  nobility  greater  than  was  ever  issued 
by  an  Emperor,  for  it  is  sealed  by  the  hand  of  God.  This  pride  is 
the  rock  upon  which  so  many  souls  of  our  own  country  split.  Here 
where  there  are  no  hereditary  titles,  there  is  perhaps  as  great  a 
veneration  for  them  and  hankering  after  them  as  in  any  other 
land.  A  good  name  is  the  best  heritage  which  a  parent  can  be- 
queath to  a  child,  and  we  respect  the  feeling  which  would  cherish 
it.  But  there  arc  not  a  few  among  us  who  make  themselves  ridi- 
culous by  a  vain  boasting  about  ancestors  whom  nobody  knew 
and  for  whom  nobody  cares ;  who  were  of  no  advantage  to  their 
country,  spending  neither  their  blood  nor  their  money  for  her  in  her 
greatest  need.  They  seem  anxious  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
idea  that  they  had  fathers,  a  fact  which,  none  are  disposed 
to  dispute.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken,  pride  of  family 
is  not  condemned  and  poverty  is  no  honor  to  a  man,  but 
there  are  many  who  stand  high  in  the  council  chamber,  and 
in  the  church,  of  whom  this  comtemptible  boasting  is  the  glar- 
ing foible.  Are  there  not  teachers  of  democracy  who  would  shrink 
from  associating  with  the  obscure  apprentice,  though  he  might  re- 
cognize in  him  the  incipient  poet  or  philosopher.  ?    Are  there  not 
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preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  would  blush  to  be  called  a 
"  carpenter's  son'1  and  while  in  public  they  teach  humility  to  the 
poor,  did  we  judge  them  by  their  words  in  private  would  not  sooner 
forfeit  their  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  than  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  this  republic? 

We  first  see  our  poet  in  the  hour  when  be  first  woke  to  light  in 
*he  shoemaker's  room  at  Odense.  The  room  where  his  childhood 
was  passed,  and  where  his  mother  told  him  he  lived  like  a  noble- 
roan's  son.  From  thence  we  see  him  borne  away  in  a  ship  from 
his  native  island.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  1819, 
he  arrives  at  Copenhagen.  There  his  singularly  unsophisticated 
deportment  causes  him  to  be  ridiculed  by  all  whom  he  approaches, 
and  he  "  thinks  of  death  as  the  only  thing,  and  the  hest  thing  for 
him ;  but"  says  he,  "  even  then  my  thoughts  rose  upwards  to  God 
with  all  the  undoubting  confidence  of  a  child  in  his  father,  they 
rivetted  themselves  upon  Him.  I  wept  bitterly,  and  then  I  said 
to  myself,  when  every  thing  happens  really  miserably,  then  He 
sends  help.  I  have  always  read  so.  People  must  first  of  all  suffer 
a  great  deal  before  they  can  bring  any  thing  to  accomplishment." 
Twenty-five  years  from  that  day,  we  see  him  seated  at  the  royal 
dinner  table,  a  constant  guest.  Then  his  whole  former  life  passes 
in  review  before  his  mind  and  he  sap,  "  I  was  obliged  to  summon 
all  my  stength  to  prevent  myself  bursting  into  tears.  There  are 
moments  of  thankfulness  in  which  as  it  were  we  desire  to  press 
God  to  our  hearts.  How  deeply  I  felt  at  this  time  my  own  nothing- 
ness ;  how  all,  all  had  come  from  Him." 

As  a  book  of  travels  alone  this  would  be  invaluable.  Truly 
"  his  journeys  are  made  up  not  out  of  books  but  out  of  life."  A 
few  dashes  of  his  pencil,  and  the  peculiar  scenery  and  social  life 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  arise  before  us.  The  islands  of  the 
North  sea  and  the  Baltic  spring  up  in  all  their  summer  beauty. 
And  he  gives  such  delightful  sketches  of  those  stars  that  glitter  in 
the  galaxy  of  European  art.  We  see  Tieck  embracing  him  with 
a  kiss ;  we  see  Chamisso  "  the  grave  man  with  long  locks  and 
honest  eyes"  open  the  door  to  receive  him  and  take  him  to  bis 
heart  with  a  perfect  understanding.* 

We  are  introduced  into  the  circle  of  Parisian  wit  and  talent 
At  Berlin,  Oldenberg,  Wiemar  and  Vienna,  we  mingle  familiarly 
with  those  whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity  the  beacon  lights 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We  become  intimate  with  Thor- 
waldscn  and  feel  for  him  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  friend. 

How  in  harmony  with  his  life  are  his  feelings  when  for  the  third 
time  he  approaches  Rome.  He  says,  "  I  felt  so  happy,  so  pane* 
trated  with  thankfulness  and  joy ;  how  much  more  God  bad  given 
me  than  a  thousand  others,  nay  than  to  many  thousands !  And 
even  in  this  very  feeling,  there  is  a  blessing,  when  joy  is  vary 

•He  afterwards  records  Chamitso>s  death)  and  also  that  of  ItowsMssa. 
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great,  as  in  the  deepest  grief,  there  is  only  God  on  whom  we  can 
lean!" 

And  then  too  it  is  so  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances upon  his  intellectual  character.     His  father  wept  when  the 
youth  from  the  grammar  school  who  came  to  be  measured  for  boots, 
showed  them  his  books  and  told  him  what  he  had  learned.     "  My 
father  wept"  says  he,  "  and  kissed  me  and  was  silent  the  whole 
evening."    This  simple  incident  speaks  volumes,  and  in  the  name 
and  character  of  the  son,  we  see  a  glorious  temple,  which  like  that 
of  Solomon,  it  was  in  the  heart  of  his  father  to  build.    At  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  his  writings  became  satirical.     Satire  is  natural  to 
none.     It  is  the  refuge  of  a  proud  but  wounded  heart.     It  is  a  dan- 
gerous art,  and  one  in  which  none  but  those  of  deep  and  keen  feel- 
ings can  excel.     Morbidly  sensitive  and  really  humble  he  had  been 
scourged  as  the  gifted  too  often  are  with  the  imputation  of  vanity ; 
"  and  when  those  whom  we  love  smite  us,  scourges  become  scor- 
pions."   But  the  sentiment  which  he  had   derided  was  avenged. 
A  new  an  immense  world  opens  before  him.     The  poet  loves,  but 
the  lady  loves  another.    He  tells  not  the  name  nor  the  abode  of 
the  fair  one.    With  true  delicacy  he  devotes  but  half  a  page  to 
this  great  event  of  his  life.    Yet  we  see  its  influence  upon  every 
other  page.    This  trial  swallows  up  all  the  lesser  ones,  and  that 
past  the  Tight  breaks  upon  him,  and  his  life  grows  brighter  and 
brighter  until  the  day  of  popular  and  poetic  favor  is  full  upon  him. 
The  memory  of  Collin,  Count  Rantzau  and  his  many  benefac- 
tors will  always  be  cherished  by  us  for  his  sake,  and  among  these 
the  names  of  women  shine  transcendent.     We  remember  his  old 
grandmother  **  with  mild  eyes  and  fine  figure,  bringing  him  flow- 
ers every  Sunday  evening.     She  loved  him  with  her  whole  soul, 
and  he  understood  it,  he  felt  it."     It  was  Madame  Bunkeflod  from 
whose  lips  he  first  heard  the  word  poet,  and  Mrs.  Von  Colbjomson 
first  called  him  by  that  sacred  name,  and  though  she  was  half  in 
jest  "  it  went  through  him  body  and  soul  and  filled  his  eyes  with 
tears."    One  after  anotherhe  meets  those  whose  encouraging  smile 
is  a  light  unto  his  pathway.     But  it  is  to  one  for  whom  the  world 
is  now  weaving  its  most  graceful  garlands,  to  Jenny  Lind,  that 
"  vestal"  in  the  sanctuary  of  art,  that  he  reserves  his  warmest  en- 
thusiasm "  that   he  values  with   the  full   affection  of  a  brother." 
Upon  her  brow  he  places  a  crown  in  the  fragrance  of  which  those 
of  the  world  are  forgotten.     It  is  the  most  glorious  which  can  be 
worn  by  a  woman  until   she  receives  that  which  fadeth  not  away 
eternal  in  the  heavens.    He  says,  "  through  Jenny  Lind,  I  first 
became  sensible  of  the  holiness  there  is  in  art ;  through  her  I  learn- 
ed that  one  must  forget   oneself  in  the  service  of  the  Supreme. 
No  books,  no  men  have  had  a  better  or  more  ennobling  influence 
od  me  as  a  poet  than  Jenny  Lind.     She  who   on  the  stage  is  the 
great  artiste  rising  above  all  around  her,  at  home  a  sensitive  young 
girl  with  all  the  humilitv  and  piety  of  a  child." 
How  beautiful  is  the  friendship  between  two  such  gifted  beings. 
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How  few  in  this  world  are  capable  of  feeling  it,  or  who  have 
the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge  it ;  how  few  men  who  would  not 
cause  a  woman  to  feel  humiliation  that  she  had  thus  confided  in 
him. 

But  in  reading  this  book  there  is  a  greater  pleasure  than  any  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  like  reading  a  song  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, that  purest  but  rarest  offering  to  God.  We  make  confes- 
sions and  petitions  and  our  souls  are  in  earnest,  but  how  feeble 
are  the  notes  of  praise  which  we  offer,  how  weak  our  efforts  to 
glorify  Him.  And  it  will  be  so  while  the  spirit  chafes  and  re* 
bels  against  earthly  trials.  When  we  can  welcome  adversity  as 
a  friend,  when  we  can  clasp  the  cross  to  our  breast  "  uttering  songs 
in  the  night"  then  can  we  give  acceptable  songs  of  praise.  Then 
from  the  heaven  to  which  we  are  journeying  will  stream  a  light 
which  will  gild  the  dark  places  of  this  world  with  its  own  bright 
coloring.  Then  we  can  exclaim  "  how  beautiful  is  earth,  how 
noble  is  humanity !  "  It  is  a  joy  to  live  and  to  believe  in  God  and 
man."  The  religion  of  our  poet  is  not  merely  one  of  feeling  t  it  is 
one  of  action,  it  is  a  living  faith.  The  holy  spirit  £iven  at  his 
baptism  seems  to  have  illumined  his  whole  life,  shining  upon  tbe 
darkest  steps  with  a  brighter  radiance.  From  that  life  the  world 
has  yet  much  to  hope.  But  should  we  be  disappointed,  should  the 
star  of  his  brightness  cease  to  shine,  we  have  only  to  say  in  his 
own  words,  "  still  it  has  shone,  we  have  received  our  portion ;  let 
it  set."  Gbbaldixb. 


STRAY  THOUGHT8  ON  MU8IC. 

A  GOSSIPPING  LETTER. 

Good  music,  dear  Timotheus,  is  one  of  the  best  of  good  things;  bed  mono, 
one  of  the  worst  of  bad  things.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  proverb  says,  that  "walls 
have  ears,'1  no  wonder  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the  blowing  of  the 

rams1  horns. 

What  good  music  is,  will  probably  never  be  ascertained  with  precision.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  "  ear  "  of  the  listener— «n  the  length  of 
ear,  we  think,  in  some  instances.  We  have  seenr  eoaaoiaseufs  before  now, 
whose  ears  have  been  "  cultivated,"  until  their  luzurial  growth  amply  repaid 

the  labor  of  tillage. 

Solomon  might  have  liked  the  music  of  the  four  thousand  priests,  who  per- 
formed all  sorts  of  tunes  on  all  sorts  of  instruments,  pitched  on  every  harpist  his 
coronation.  But  what  modern  tympanum  could  have  stood  ill  Webeg8os> 
moo's  pardon.    He  detested  music. 
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It  it  true,  and  perhaps  proper,  that  the  persevering  pursuit  of  an  art  begets 
a  taste  for  intrioacy  and  microscopic  excellences.  The  ears  of  musical  critics 
are  rarer/  pleated  with  the  Orphean  melodies  that  charm  the  multitude.  A 
oapririouajmdulation  of  musical  tunes,  inexplicable  mates  of  sound  excite  their 
raptures.  In  the  confused  flourishes  of  some  great  violinist,  the  amateur  pre- 
tends to  tee  the  waving  of  a  magician's  wand ;  troops  of  canary  birds  chased 
by  troopt  of  fairies  issue  from  the  hole  m  the  sounding-board,  and  trilling  water- 
falls precipitate  themselves  over  the  bridge  of  the  violin.  A  rustic  it  at  hit 
side,  tittering  alto;  bat  the  latter't  heart  opens  to  no  emotion,  save  that  to 
which  hit  mouth  opens    surprise. 

Now  it  it  in  vain  to  deny  that  simple  music  is  good,  or  that  intricate  rausio  it 
good.  Tell  the  hand-maiden,  who  it  wiping  her  eyes  at  the  singing  of  Tenny- 
son's "May  Queen,"  at  set  by  Dempster,  that  the  song  it  only  fit  for  a  lullaby 
to  an  infant,  and  you  may  expect  a  second  briny  out-burst  at  your  barbarity. 
Dare  yon  then  say,  that  the  pathos  of  genuine  music  has  not  wrought  these 


Next  accost  the  finical  lover  of  musical  mates,  whose  tool  it  steeled  against 
all  ballads  and  part-songs,  and  never  expresses  pleasure,  except  by  grimaces 
at  the  worse  grimaces  of  an  opera-singer.  Tell  him  that  his  taste  is  artificial ; 
that  H  it  not  and  cannot  be  founded  on  any  settled  principle ;  that  ingenious 
sounds  wrought  out  by  manual  dexterity  or  a  gymnastic  training  of  the  voice, 
are  not  necessarily  expressive  of  emotion,  and  have  no  eloquence  in  them ;  that 
such  at  he  are  every  day  imposed  upon,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  musical  graces 
which  never  existed,  by  artists  without  genius,  who  rely  upon  the  weak  wits  of 
a  few  fools  of  critics  to  give  them  a  reputation.  He  will  smirk,  and  ask  you  if 
yon  execrate  all  that  it  strange  and  far-fetched  in  music;  if  you  do,  he  adds. 
you  despite  Moxart  and  Beethoven. 

How  shall  we  escape  from  this  dilemna?  Easily.  Only  believe  that  music 
hat  room  both  for  simplicity  and  ingenuity ;  that  neither  are  necessarily  con- 
temptible; that  one  palls,  after  a  time,  upon  the  taste ;  that  the  other  is  decep- 
tive ;  that  simplicity  is  more  eloquent,  ingenuity  more  fascinating ;  that  the  first 
will  touch  the  hearts  of  all,  the  latter  delight  the  taste  of  a  few.  The  talk 
about  "  cultivation,"  and  the  want  of  it,  is  arrant  folly.  We  cannot  be  cheated, 
of  the  delicate  natural  emotion,  with  which  the  choruses  of  the  "  Hutch- 
"  inspire  us,  or  of  the  grateful  surprises  which  the  fine  and  polished  grace 
of  Hew  excites  at  we  listen  to  his  piano. 

It  it  rarely  that  we  can  be  persuaded  to  call  any  music  bad.  It  is  better  to 
fancy  it  good,  in  its  place.  For  instance,  some  orchestral  performances  would 
he  agreeable  in  any  lively  barn-yard— if  listened  to  from  a  distance.  They 
weaJd  admirably  accord  with  the  notes  of  the  feathered  and  featherless  min- 
ttwiicf  t»enloeaKtiea;  combining  the  cluttering  and  crowing  of  chanticleer 
,  the  trombone-like  gabbling  of  the  geese,  the  lowing  of  cows— 
a  "  smart  sprinkling"  of  the  braying  of  Johnny 


Mw»&v«e*tj*tooaBsou»nrasiobed. 
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Too  are  invited,  dear  Timotbeus.  to  an  firming  party.  At  tome  unfortunate 
period  of  the  evening,  Miss  Smith  is  asked  to  tit  down  at  the  piano.  She  is  too 
poor  a  musician  to  need  to  be  asked  twice.  She  draws  off  her  scented  gloves, 
and.  with  vengeance  in  her  ere,  pounces,  at  one  fell  swoop,  upon  the  finger* 
board.    The  piano  fairly  shrieks  under  that  fearful  attack. 

Pythagoras,  it  is  said,  invented  the  mraacal  scale  by  hearing  the  dink  of  two 
hammers,  of  different  weights,  upon  an  anvil.  Pythagoras  has,  perhaps,  no 
disciples  in  philosophy  at  present,  but  he  certainly  has  in  music.  The  last  seem 
to  think,  that  the  act  under  discussion  consists  in  <:  pounding."  What  twangs, 
expressive  of  agony,  have  you  heard  from  a  tortured  piano!  How  have  yon 
shuddered  to  see  gentle  woman  beating  her  poor  instrument  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  virago!  You  ne ver  thought  of  music,  we  know,  while  witnessing  such 
a  scene — unless  you  supposed  the  performance  to  consist  of  endless  variations  on 
the  "  Battle  of  Prague,"  with  the  "  cries  of  the  wounded"  interspersed  at  every 
other  bar. 

But  Miss  Smith  is  beginning  to  sing.  Her  mouth  opens  with  one  wild  gasp. 
She  poises  her  voice  for  an  instant,  on  one  shrill  note,  and  then  there  follows— 
what  we  cannot  describe.  Such  vocal  rioochetting,  through  all  the  varieties  of 
runs,  trills,  and  tremolos,  such  frantic  attempts  to  go  through  a  few  Italiu 
shakes,  such  useless  ascensions  and  descensions  of  the  gamut,  rarely  heard  from 
other  lips  than  hers.  Tet  on  she  sings,  with  a  good  deal  more* of  an  "air"  than 
is  necessary  to  sustain  her  part.  Run,  benevolent  Timotheus,  I  see  yon  grow 
pale.  Run,  and  ask  the  paternal  Mr.  Smith  if  his  daughter  has  suoh  tons 
often. 

Perhaps  the  blame  of  this  sad  affair  is  not  wholly  hers.  The  composer  of 
such  a  piece  deserves  some  share  of  it.  Perhaps  we  do  not  wish  that,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  law  had  established  the  songs  and  musk  which  alone  must  be  used ; 
but  who  would  object  to  see  a  stringent  statute  against  such  base  travesties  of 
the  art  musical? 

You  heard  no  xcords  from  Miss  Smith.  Articulation  was  out  of  the  Question 
in  such  a  performance  as  hers.  Even  her  "vain  repetitions"  of  certain  sonant 
carried  no  intelligent  idea  to  your  mind ;  any  more  than  the  psalm  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's day  did  to  the  countryman,  whose  embarrassed  fancy  turned  "  Mini  beate 
Martin'*  into  "my  eye  Betty  Martin"— giving  rise  to  a  term  of  contempt  fer  all 
farcical  performances,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time. 

Church  choirs  should  observe  two  rules — first,  that  the  sounds  they 
should  be  music ;  secondly,  that  they  should  be  sacred  music. 
fault  is  crudity.  This  divests  .music  of  all  sacred  associations,  and  the 
only  listen  to  it  as  though  they  were  compelled  to  hear  so  much  ah 
excellence  per  week.  No  one  can  object  to  new  tunes,  if  a  choir  is  capable  of 
learning  them.  But  to  baulk  and  blunder,  to  sing  without  ease,  or  taste,  or 
expression;  is  something  too  intolerable  to  be  made  up  for  by  the  novelty  of  a 
tune.  Old  tunes  are  generally  better,  if  sung  carefully,  heoanse  they  will  ha 
attended  with  some  naturalness  and  grace.  They  are 
abrupt,  and  wholly  without  devotional 
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Talking  of  expression,  we  may  as  well  say  that  bawling  and  whispering  ore 
not  the  only  modes  of  giving  force  or  delicacy  to  musical  sound.  They  are 
excellent  for  giving  no  expression. 

You  know,  dear  Timotheus,  that  the  violent  reaction  from  popery,  which  re- 
ceived its  impulse  from  the  reformation,  induced  certain  strange  types  of  piety, 
among  some  Christians.  Our  puritan  ancestors  stripped  religion  bare  of  all 
pageantry.  No  ordinance  of  worship  would  be  allowed  by  them  to  receive  force 
from  any  appeal  to  the  eye  or  ear.  The  images  of  the  saints  never  glorified 
their  windows.  No  Gothic  arch  made  their  hearts  pant  after  the  lofty  and 
grand.  No  swelling  organ  woke  deep  echoes  in  the  heart,  overcome  with 
sacred  pomp.  No  rich  music  of  a  hundred  voices,  trained  to  heavenly  sweet- 
ness,  thrilled  their  souls  into  pious  ecstaoy.  They  feared  to  mistake  the  morbid 
poetry  of  the  imagination  for  the  earnest  devotion  of  men  sworn  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  They  might  have  thought  of  the  heathen  temple  at  Delphi,  where,  as 
the  bewildered  devotee  consulted  the  mystic  oracle,  an  immense  choir  were  fill- 
ing the  building  with  melody.  At  all  events,  they  discarded  prayer-books  and 
priestly  vestments,  and  musical  instruments  j  preferring  to  wrestle  with  the  devil 
single  handed  and  unarmed. 

Now  the  true  theory  concerning  such  things  is,  we  think,  that  as  such  exter- 
nal objects  and  circumstances  do  affect  the  mind  of  a  worshipper,  it  is  better 
that  they  should  favor  devotion  than  disturb  it ;  bettor  that  they  should  soothe 
the  mind  than  distract  it;  without  going  far  enough,  however,  to  operate  only 
on  the  poetical  sensibilities,  and  substitute  a  pious  dream  for  voluntary  homage. 
It  is  singular  what  rapidity  the  reaction  alluded  to  in  favor  of  a  naked  altar 
has  oecilated  back  again  to  the  ceremonial  services,  to  organs  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.   Stranger  still,  in  our  view,  is  it,  that  the  first  instrument  introduced 
into  the  choirs  of  New  England  churches  should  have  been  the  violin — the  most 
fantastic,  vivacious,  capricious,  wuolemn  of  all  the  instrumental  tribe,  and  in- 
evitably associated  with  ball  rooms,  cotillions,  and  chandeliers.     When  the 
question  of  introducing  this  instrument  into  an  old  congregational  church,  in  a 
certain  village  in  Connecticut,  first  came  up,  a  sharp  debate  ensued.    The  old 
folks,  as  a  general  thing,  were  opposed  to  it.    They  would  consider  it  a  sacri- 
lege.   The  novelty  of  the  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand ,  arrayed  all  the  young 
people  in  its  favor.    As  a  matter  of  course,  innovation  triumphed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  brought  both  fiddler  and  fiddle  into  church.    But,  after  the  in- 
troductory prayer  and  reading  of  the  scriptures,  as  soon  as  the  first  thrilling 

squeak  of  the  violin  was  heard,  Deacon ,  who  sat  close  by  the  pulpit, 

sprang  up,  danced  once  or  twice  "  forward  and  back/'  then  taking  a  "  chassez" 
don  the  aisle,  keeping  admirable  time  to  the  instrument,  danced  out  of  the 
ahrveh,  to  return  to  it  no  more. 
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"A1EN  API2TETEW.f'# 

Whisper  not  in  youthful  hearing, 
Action  bides  with  ripened  age ; 

For  the  young  and  persevering, 
May  outspeed  the  way-worn  sage. 

Grey  Experience  ever  preaching 
Of  the  old  and  beaten  track, 

Sometimes  erreth  in  his  teaching, 
Reining  rushing  genius  back. 

He  alone  who  framed  the  spirit, 
Wond'rous  in  its  power  sublime, 

Can  foresee  its  final  merit, 
When  lit  up  in  early  prime. 

Young  man!  fired  with  strong  emotions 
To  uprear  fame's  fabric  high, 

Let  not  this  or  that  man's  notions, 
Warp  thine  aim,  howe'or  ho  try. 

What  though  all  the  world  oppose  thee. 
Call  thy  schemes  chimerical, 

No  one  as  thyself  so  knows  thee ; 
No  one  ought  to,  half  so  well. 

"  Know  thyself,"  was  fitly  spoken ; 

Hear  the  mandate — onward  urge, 
Thus  shall  every  breeze  betoken, 

Naught  but  ripples  on  the  surge. 

Along  with  great  men  seek  thy  station j 
There  thy  laurels  shall  not  fade ; 

For  this  free  and  grateful  nation, 
Will  not  pass  thee  by  unpaid. 


Homer1*  Iliad,  ri  book,  806th  line. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  with  a  Lite  or  the  Author: 
By  Jaeed  Sparks.    Vol.8.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  present  volume  of  this  invaluable  work,  includes  Washington's  corres- 
pondence from  April,  1781,  to  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and  concludes  with 
his  fnimifaMe  address  to  congress,  resigning  his  commission.  The  last  letter 
which  be  wrote  in  his  official  oharacter,  was  addressed  to  Major-General  Baron 
Steuben,  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  his  public  services ;  and  a  more 
graceful  and  beautiful  tribute  to  a  distinguished  foreigner,  could  hardly  have 
been  rendered.  No  one  can  read  this  correspondence  without  being  more  deeply 
impressed  than  ever,  with  the  met  that  Washington  was  the  living  soul  of  the 
revolution.  His  wonderful  forecast,  his  incomparable  sobriety  and  dignity,  his 
great  and  magnanimous  spirit  impressing  itself  upon  all  his  sayings  and  doings, 
comes  out  in  this  correspondence  in  a  degree  which  leaves  it,  so  far  as  we  know, 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  correspondence  of  which  the  world  can  boast. 

The  Bethel  Flag;  A  Series  of  Short  Piscourses  to  Seamen;  Bt  Gar. 
diner  Spring,  D.  D.    New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner. 

Dr.  8pring  is  every  where  known  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  our  Ame- 
rican preachers.  The  present  volume,  though  addressed  particularly  to  seamen, 
is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  discourses  that  are  applicable  to  all  classes ;  and 
while  those  who  do  business  on  the  great  waters  ought  certainly  to  carry  it  with 
them  along  with  their  Bible,  those  who  have  their  occupation  on  land,  may 
with  equal  propriety  ponder  the  solemn  truths  and  affectionate  counsels  which 
it  presents.  Many  of  the  discourses  are  as  well  fitted  to  be  read  in  a  lecture 
room,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister,  as  on  board  a  ship ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  volume  has  an  important  mission  to  perform  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

Teaching  a  Science;  the  Teacher  an  Artist:  By  Rev.  B.  R.  Hall,  A. 
m.,  principal  or  the  classical  and  mathematical  institute  at 
Newettrgh. 

Thk  work  is  designed  specially  for  teachers ;  but  clergymen,  parents,  legis- 
lators, all  indeed  who  have,  a  concern  in  the  momentous  cause  of  education,  may 
fad  mueh  here  to  interest  and  edify  them.  The  writer,  as  we  have  had  oooa- 
siom  to  ebow  before,  is  an  original;  and  if  he  ever  gives  out  other  men's  thoughts 
it  is  not  till  their  complexion  has  bean  very  much  modified  by  their  having  passed 
llmnflh  sit  m  mind.  The  present  work,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  is  a 
otJmnoitantinTiKnples  and  maxims  on  the  subject  of  edWtifln;  ^ 
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if  some  things  should  be  found  of  questionable  character,  in  the  estimation  of 
some  readers,  we  cannot  doubt  that  as  a  whole  the  work  will  bo  hailed  as  as 
important  accession  to  the  important  department  of  our  literature  to  which  it 
belongs. 

An  Account  of  the  Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 
with  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Officers  of  all  grades:  Bt 
Fayette  Robinson,  late  an  officer  or  the  army.  Philadelphia:  E. 
H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Though  this  work  has  not  exactly  the  character  of  a  continuous  history,  it 
nevertheless  contains  a  grout  amount  of  history,  and  that  in  the  most  attractive 
form.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  it  is,  that  it  contains  biographical  sketches 
of  many  of  the  lights  of  the  American  army,  and  enters  a  good  deal  in  detail 
into  the  circumstances  and  influences  by  means  of  which  they  have  risen  to  the 
stations  which  they  occupy.  Every  man  who  writes  the  history  of  an  impor- 
tant event,  or  the  sketch  of  an  important  life,  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  justly  entitled  himself  to 
this  distinction. 
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Like  a  fine  ship  under  fall  sail  out  "  new  craft  "  is  sweeping  along-  prosper- 
ously. The  popular  breeze,  early  invoked,  and  fteely  bestowed,  has  safely 
wafted  us  beyond  Hurlgatc  into  a  region  of  plain  sailing. 

Should  a  skillful  pilot  guide  us  safely  to  a  foreign  shore,  we  trust  the  white- 
winged  ship  will  not  there  be  condemned  as  un-sea-worthy. 

Wo  are  now  freighted  with  some  gold,  (valuable  freight  at  this  time  for  our 
transatlantic  brethren)  perhaps,  wo  shall  send  more,  hereafter.  There  are 
mints  of  it  yet  undisturbed  in  this  growing  republic.  Though  in  certain  locali- 
ties it  is  not  allowed  to  possess  any  distinguishing  qualities,  yet  when  poured 
into  the  ample  treasure-house  of  the  Future,  its  brightness  will  be  conspicuous 
and  characterized  as  purely  American. 

Our  readers  may  be  on  the  alert  for  the  luxuries  yet  in  store  for  them.  "  The 
lost  Pleiad/'  "  Tree  of  Liberty,"  and  '*'  Siege  of  Louisburg,"  are  held  in  choice 
reserve  to  adorn  the  pages  of  our  next  number. 

The  reason  we  issue  our  monthly  the  second  week  in  the  month  is  pnftly  front 
design  and  partly  accidental. 

In  the  literary  banquet  prepared  for  the  people,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  Graham  and  Oodey,  come  on  to  the  table  as  soups;  the  Southern  Literary, 
American  Literary,  and  Knickerbocker,  as  entries;  the  North  American,  New 
Englander,  fee.,  as  hearty  meats;  and  the  Reprints,  as  side  dishm. 

To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  partake  of  its  several  parts,  oar  friends, 
through  us,  would  especially  recommend  one  of  the  esireef.  YTfl'OiinalWi  ff> 
fram  from  all  advice  in  this  matter,  lest  we  be  thought  self-itterestiftd. 
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GEN.  ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 

Of  all  the  brave  officers,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Washing- 
ton, fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  none  have  left  to  the 
present  day  a  name  more  popular  than  Putnam.  There  were 
among  them  better  educated  men ;  there  were  more  experienced 
soldiers;  there  were  abler  generals;  but  there  were  none,  the  in- 
cidents of  whose  personal  history  are  so  familiarly  known  and  none 
whose  name  would  be  so  stirring  a  watch-word  in  another  resist* 
ance  to  oppression.  He  has  something  more  than  the  name  of 
having  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  our  struggle  for  independence. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  man,  and  not  merely  as  a  soldier;  and 
many  events  in  his  life  which  are  in  the  minds  of  every  one  have 
either  no  necessary  connection  or  no  connection  at  all  with  his  mi- 
litary career.  The  killing  of  the  wolf;  the  escape  through  the 
rapids  of  the  Hudson ;  the  gallop  down  Horseneck  rocks,  and  the 
ludicrous  duel  with  the  British  officer  are  all  fresh  in  every  school- 
boy's memory;  and  have  made  "Old  Put,"  one  of  his  favorite 
heroes.  And  those  even  who  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  of 
schoolboy  days,  cannot  forget  the  arduous  labors  and  boldly  inde- 
pendent spirit,  which  marked  Putnam's  course  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

We  may  see  a  proof  of  the  old  veteran's  continuing  popularity 
in  the  very  abbreviation  of  his  name,  which  we  could  not  but  use. 
For  the  people  every  where  delight  in,  what  we  may  call,  honorary 
nicknames.     It  is  these  names,  which  are 

"  Familiar  in  their  ears  as  household  words." 

We  may  see  another  proof  of  this  same  popularity  in  another 
circumstance,  which  might  disturb  the  old  hero's  puritanic  preju- 
dices, were  he  still  living.  We  may  see  it  in  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, (sure  always  to  draw  crowded  houses)  in  which  "  the 
iron  son  of  >7S*,"  dressed  in  regimentals  eked  out  from  a  scanty 
stage  wardrobe,  mounts  a  black  horse  and  with  great  noise  gal- 
lops furiously  down  thirty  feet  of  inclined  plank,  among  pasteboard 
precipices  and  canvass  crags;  while  a  regiment  of  three,  red- 
coated  supernumeraries,  in  the  dimly  lighted  distance,  fire  blank 
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cartridges  at  the  bold  horseman  and  cause  great  applause  in  the 
pit  and  numerous  small  shrieks  in  the  gallery.  There  may  not, 
we  confess,  be  much  glory  in  becoming  the  hero  of  the  "  very 
tragic  mirth"  of  a  Bowery  theatre  play ;  but  those  who  cater  for 
the  public  gratification  are  good  judges  of  what  pleases  the  public, 
and  choose  for  their  heroes  those  who  are  heroes  and  favorites 
already  with  the  people. 

.  Israel  Putnam  was  born  January  7th,  17181  His  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  been  thriving,  industrious  farmers;  and  no 
one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Putnam's  character,  can  doubt, 
for  a  moment,  that  those  ancestors  lived  on  the  rough  Yankee  land. 
He  was  of  the  best  descent — an  Old  England  stock  transplanted 
into  the  hard  v  New  England  soil ;  its  native  vigor  expanding 
with  greater  freedom  in  a  new  country.  He  was  Drought  up  to 
the  hard  and  healthy  work  of  a  farmer,  perhaps  no  where  harder 
than  among  the  hills  of  New  England ;  and  this  employment  gave 
to  his  large  and  athletic  frame  that  strength  and  power  of  endur- 
ance which  was  of  so  much  service  to  him  in  after  years.  His 
means  of  education  were  limited.  Schools  were  not  then  as  com* 
mon  as  they  are  now ;  and  there  was  too  much  work  for  the  hands 
to  leave  much  time  for  the  head.  Indeed  to  one  of  young  Put- 
nam's bodily  vigor  the  confinement  of  school  and  of  study  is  more 
than  ordinarily  irksome ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  found  more  delight 
in  athletic  exercises,  in  which  he  was  among  the  first,  than  in  the 
labors  of  quiet  study.  His  boy-like  signature,  made  even  when 
he  was  of  mature  age,  shows  fingers  better  trained  to  the  use  of 
the  plough  than  of  the  pen. 

On  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  married  Hiss 
Hannah  Pope,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut, 
the  scene  of  one  of  his  well-known  adventures — the  killing  of  the 
wolf.  The  story  has  been  so  often  told  that  we  dare  not  trespass 
on  our  readers  to  tell  it  again ;  though  it  is  well  worthy  remem- 
brance. The  woods  of  old  Connecticut  never  saw  a  bolder  deed 
than  was  done  on  the  night  when  Putnam,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  into  that  nar- 
row den,  with  nothing  but  a  dim  torch  in  his  hand,  to  find  oat  the 
exact  position  of  the  she-wolf,  enraged  as  shewas  by  a  long  chate. 
His  cool,  determined  courage  in  this  exploit  made  his  name  widely 
known  through  the  neighborhood  and  even  abroad;  and  gave  him 
his  other  soubriquet  of  "the  old  wolf."  For  several  years  the 
strong,  young  farmer  continued  to  toil  cheerfully  upon  his  faifn, 
living  in  the  frugal  mode  of  the  times  and  gradually  adding  to  his 
possessions.  His  neighbors  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  man, 
who  to  great  bravery  and  activity  added  strict  integrity  and  exeat 
lent  good  sense ;  and  whose  open,  hearty  manners  threw  a  charm 
over  his  other  good  qualities.  Nothing  tends  mope  to  make  *  mas) 
popular  than  energy  and  courage,  when  united,  as  they  vmtiNf 
axe,  with  a  frank  disposition.  Men  like  to.  appear  indepet|4ff4$ 
but  they  aho  like  to  lean  on  an  arm  stronger  than  their  -imju 
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They  like  to  be  guided  and  influenced  unconsciously.  Hence  the 
strong  character  and  warm  heart  of  Putnam  won  for  him  a  wide 
and  enduring  popularity.  In  this  quiet  life  upon  his  farm  he 
would  probably  have  lived  all  his  days,  in  no  more  public  situation 
than  that  of  justice  of  the  peace  or  representative  to  the  colonial 
assembly ;  had  not  stirring  times  approached — times  well  suited 
to  call  forth  all  his  courage  and  ability,  and  to  raise  him  rapidly  to 
a  prominent  position. 

The  French  and  English  colonists  in  America  had  been  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  mutual  wars  of  the  mother  countries; 
although  those  wars  had  usually  no  connection,  in  their  origin, 
with  colonial  interests.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  colonies  themselves  were  coming  into  collision  with 
each  other,  and,  in  their  turn,  were  giving  occasion  for  a  war 
which  soon  spread  beyond  the  American  continent.  The  old  enmi- 
ty of  the  two  nations,  together  with  the  position  of  the  colonies  and 
the  ambition  of  the  governments  could  hardly  fail  to  cause  a  vio- 
lent and  bloody  contest.  The  English  colonists  were  in  possession 
of  the  land  bordering  on  the  sea  coast  of  North  America,  but  had 
not  extended  their  settlements  far  back  into  the  country ;  while  tbe 
French,  without  occupying  much  of  the  sea  coast,  had  settled 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  Jealous 
of  the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  rivals,  the  latter  nation  desired  to 
hem  them  in  closely  on  their  frontier,  and  prevent  the  English 
colonies  from  extending  into  the  interior.  With  this  object,  they 
sought  to  unite  their  two  colonies  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  by  a 
line  of  forts  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans ;  and  advanced  their 
military  posts  near  to  the  English  colonies,  with  a  plainly  hostile 
design.  Collisions  soon  followed  between  the  French  posts  and 
the  advancing  English  settlements ;  and  these  collisions  led  in  1755 
to  open,  though  not  declared,  war. 

In  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  this  year  an  expedition 
was  planned  by  the  provincial  governors  against  Crown  Point,  a 
French  post  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  was  within  the  territory 
of  the  Six  Nations,  the  allies  of  Britain.  It  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  militia  of  New  York  and  New  England.  This  was  a  fa- 
vorite enterprise  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  colonies;  who 
had  long  looked  with  an  anxious  eye  at  this  French  post,  so  near 
their  northern  boundary  and  so  threatening  in  its  position.  From 
the  farms  and  from  the  workshops  the  hardy  young  men  of  New 
England  hastened  to  join  the  expedition  Among  them  was  Put* 
nam;  and  though  he  had  no  military  experience,  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  a  captaincy.  With  his  company  of  Connecticut  mili- 
tia he  joined  the  expedition,  and  shared  in  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  over  Baron  Dieskau. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Washington  with  his  band  of  Vir- 
ginia Bangers,  saved  the  defeated  army  of  Braddock  from  total 
ruin;  and  thus  these  two  future  compatriots,  the  one  near  Fort 
Dnqaeaoe  and  the  other  by  Lake  George,  were  taking  their  early 
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lessons  in  the  military  art,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  service  of 
the  same  king ;  whose  authority  they  were,  at  a  later  period,  to 
shake  off. 

Putnam  in  this  campaign  and  those  which  followed,  seems, 
with  his  company,  to  have  performed  a  kind  of  duty,  useful  in  any 
war,  hut  most  necessary  in  this.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
French  to  ajray  the  Indians  against  the  English,  and  in  this  they 
had  been  to  a  great  degree  successful.  Against  these  warriors  the 
modes  of  civilized  warfare  were  unavailable — a  lesson  learned  too 
late  by  the  unfortunate  Braddock.  To  contend  successfully  with 
the  savage  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  in  some  measure  his  own 
mode  of  fighting — his  stealthy  manoeuvres — his  silent  marches — 
his  hidden  ambushes.  There  was  needed  in  the  army  a  body  of 
men  with  the  skill  and  readiness  of  the  backwoodsman — men  ac- 
customed to  tight  singly  rather  than  in  the  ranks  of  battle.  For 
service  of  this  kind  untrained  militia  are  usually  better  fitted  than 
for  the  regular  battle-field ;  and  for  a  leader  in  such  warfare  none 
could  be  more  suitable  than  Putnam.  His  strength — his  coolness 
—his  bravery — and  his  ingenuity,  in  which  he  was  a  true  Yankee, 
made  him  an  excellent  captain  of  rangers.  And  this  service  was 
not  better  suited  to  his  powers  than  n  was  to  his  taste.  It  gratified 
his  love  of  adventure  and  his  restless  activity ;  and  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  a  courage,  scarcely  inferior  to  his  exploit 
in  the  wolfs  den. 

Successful  as  was  the  fight  at  Lake  George,  it  was  not  followed 
tip  with  promptness,  and  the  campaign  closed,  leaving  Crown 
Point  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  With  the  end  of  the  cam* 
paign  terminated  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  militia.  Putnam 
returned,  with  his  company  to  Connecticut,  and  resumed  the  labors 
of  the  farm. 

War,  which  had  been  actually  in  existence  for  at  least  a  year 
previous,  was  in  1756  formally  declared.  Another  expedition 
against  Crown  Point  was  planned ;  which  also  was  committed  to 
the  provincial  forces  alone,  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
Winslow.  Putnam  was  again  appointed  to  his  former  rank;  and 
though  the  campaign  resulted  in  no  battle  or  decisive  movement, 
yet  Putnam  and  his  hardy  soldiers  found  constant  employment 
A  single  incident  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  adventurous  duties 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Tidings  had  been  brought  to  the 
camp  that  six  hundred  of  the  enemy  had  attacked  and  plundered 
the  provision  wagons  of  the  army  at  Half- Way  Brook.  Putnam 
and  another  officer  with  one  hundred  men  set  out  in  pursuit.  *  Pro- 
ceeding down  Lake  George  some  distance,  they  left  their  boats 
and  crossed  over  by  land  to  intercept  the  enemy  at  the  narrows. 
They  arrived  at  this  point  before  the  French  boats  had  passed,  mad 
concealed  themselves  in  the  woods.  The  careless  daah  of  oars 
was  soon  heard  mingled  with  the  laugh  and  joke  over  the  socesoa 
ful  foray.  But  no  sooner  had  the  advancing  boats  entered  (be 
narrows,  than  a  sudden  and  galling  fire  from  Putnam'spnrty  ra* 
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them.  Encumbered  with  plunder,  the  boats  moved  slowly; 
and  as  oarsman  after  oarsman  dropped  dead,  and  some  of  the  boats 
sunk  under  the  well  sustained  fire,  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
body  would  be  captured  or  destroyed.  A  strong  wind,  however, 
aiding  the  violent  exertions  of  the  oarsmen,  carried  a  few  of  the 
boats  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Put- 
nam to  fear  an  ambush ;  knowing  that  the  remnant  of  the  boats 
would  hasten  to  Ticonderoga  with  intelligence  of  the  surprise. 
His  party,  therefore,  used  every  exertion,  and  with  difficulty  reach- 
ed their  boats  and  embarked  in  them  before  night.  The  next  day, 
as  they  were  moving  quietly  along,  they  discovered  on  the  shore 
the  party  which  had  been  sent  in  pursuit,  as  they  had  anticipated. 
The  French  being  three  times  as  numerous  as  Putnam's  party, 
embarked  with  great  confidence  and  rowed  out  to  meet  them. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  latter  had  taken  on  board  of  their  boats 
two  wall-pieces,  and  two  blunderbusses;  and  these,  when  the 
enemy  had  approached  within  pistol  shot,  were  discharged  upon 
ihem  with  great  havoc  A  destructive  and  sustained  fire  from 
small  arms  followed  and  routed  the  enemy  completely.  Great 
numbers  of  French  and  Indians  were  seen  to  fall  overboard.  The 
shattered  boats  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead  hastened  back  in 
dismay  to  Ticonderoga ;  while  Putnam's  soldiers  returned  in  high 
spirits  to  their  camp,  having  but  one  of  their  number  killed  and 
two  wounded. 

The  campaign  of  1757  was  remarkable  for  the  brave  defence 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  under  Colonel  Munroe,  and  the  horrible 
massacre  which  followed  its  capitulation — a  massacre  the  more 
melancholy  from  the  fact  that  had  General  Webb,  the  commander 
of  the  northern  department,  acted  with  ordinary  bravery,  the  fort 
might  have  been  successfully  defended  and  a  most  bloody  scene 
prevented.  Putnam,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  remonstrated 
urgently  against  the  faint-hearted  course  of  his  commander ;  but 
in  vain.  No  assistance  was  sent  to  the  besieged  garrison ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  surrender  that  Putnam  and  his  corps  were 
despatched  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  details  of  this  campaign  to  relate  an 
instance  of  Putnam's  bravery  and  coolness,  worthy  of  his  early 
adventure.  A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  barracks,  and  when  dis- 
covered, was  already  burning  furiously.  The  magazine,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  powder,  stood  within  twelve  feet  of  the 
barracks  ana  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  flames  were 
spreading.  Putnam,  hearing  the  alarm,  hastened  from  his  outpost, 
and  quickly  formed  a  line  of  soldiers  from  the  barracks  to  the  river. 
He  then  mounted  upon  the  burning  building,  received  the  water 
which  was  handed  to  him,  and  poured  it  upon  the  fire.  Wrapped 
in  smoke,  and  with  his  thick  mittens  burning  off  from  his  hands, 
he  continued  in  his  perilous  position,  until  the  flame  swept  over 
the  whole  building  and  stretched  across  to  the  magazine.  Driven 
then  from  the  biasing  roof  of  the  barracks,  he  took  his  place  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  magazine,  pouring  upon  them  a  constant 
stream  of  water.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  the  magasine, 
as  with  the  energy  inspired  by  danger  the  soldiers  rapidly  passed 
along  buckets  and  pails  of  water  to  Putnam.  The  outside  planks 
of  the  magazine  were  already  blackened  and  smoking;  still  Put* 
nam  remained  at  his  post,  deliberately  pouring  each  pailful  of 
water  where  it  seemed  to  be  most  needed.  But  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  the  fire  grew  hotter ;  the  outside  planks  of  the  magazine 
were  consumed,  and  a  timber  partition,  already  smoking,  alone 
remained.  The  sight  of  this,  even  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo* 
ment,  struck  every  one  with  terror  and  a  shuddering  feeling  of  his 
danger.  Involuntarily  every  man  shrunk  back  a  step  fins  the 
fearful  vicinity.  'Not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  the  crackling  of  the 
fire  and  the  hissing  of  the  water,  as  Putnam,  amid  the  falling 
cinders,  persevered  in  his  dangerous  task.  The  flames  swept  over 
and  around  him,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  or  they  would 
be  triumphant.  At  length  the  rafters  of  the  barracks  fell  in;  the 
danger  was  over  and  the  terrified  bystanders  breathed  freely  once 
more. 

But  Putnam  had  won  the  safety  of  the  garrison  at  his  own  cost 
His  face,  hands  and  arms  were  blistered ;  and  when  he  drew  off 
his  second  pair  of  mittens,  the  skin  of  his  hands  followed. 

But  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Putnam  through  all 
the  adventures  of  this  war — his  perilous  escapes — his  captors  and 
the  cruel  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Indians—his  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  Cuba — and  the  ingenious  devices  by  which 
he  assisted  General  Amherst  in  the  expedition  against  Montreal 
Over  these  varied  scenes,  and  over  the  Indian  war,  which  followed 
soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  in  which  Col.  Putnam,  (ss  he 
had  then  become,)  bore  his  usual  active  part,  we  must  hasten  to 
find  our  hero  once  more  on  his  farm,  holding  the  plow  with  the 
same  firm  hand  with  which  he  had  wielded  the  swoid. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  in  the  exciting  times, 
which  were  now  commencing,  a  man  of  Putnam's  prominence 
would  remain  in  retirement,  nor  could  there  be  any  doubt  to  those 
who  knew  his  bold  and  independent  character,  which  side  he 
would  espouse  in  the  approaching  strife.  For  a  strife  was  evidently 
approaching.  The  spirit  of  resistance  had  filled  the  minds  of  the 
colonists,  and  had  shown  itself  in  acts.  The  calm  which  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  was  only  the  quiet  of  night  upon  an 
undecided  battle  field.  Neither  the  parliament  ner  the  colonists 
had  retreated  from  their  positions ;  and  the  tax  bill  of  1767,  like 
the  morning*  light,  showed  the  combatants  in  the  same  hostile  atti- 
tudes. Meanwhile  the  colonists,  under  the  direction  of  Putnam, 
and  others  like  him,  were  firmly  and  resolutely  training  thtimsalias 
to  arms,  and  awaiting  the  summons  to  the  field. 

It  came  at  last,  from  Major  Pitcairn's  pistol  at  Lexington.  Jhs 
news  of  the  conflict  flew  through  the  country,  and  called  lbs.  ft- 
tion  to  arms.    It  found  Putnam  plowing  in  tfa*  field.    Ha  kfekfa 
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J  low  in  the  furrow,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  without  going  to 
lis  house,  galloped  to  Boston,  and  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
assembled  militia, — the  embryo  American  army.  His  popularity 
and  experience  at  once  made  him  one  of  their  leaders. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  followed.  The  story  has  been  so 
often  told,  and  the  part  which  Putnam  took  in  the  glorious  conflict, 
is  so  well  known,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  repeat  it.  Arms  were 
now  to  decide  the  contest.  Putnam  was  at  once  appointed  major- 
general  by  the  continental  congress;  and  was  by  Washington  put 
in  command  of  the  centre  of  the  army,  beseiging  Boston. 

In  the  condition  of  the  army  at  that  time,  Putnam  must  have 
been  a  most  useful  man.  The  troops  were  militia;  little  used  to 
the  fatigue  of  military  labor  and  to  the  strictness  of  military  disci- 
pline. They  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  independence,  a 
thing  which  does  not  flourish  in  camps ;  and  they  had  been  through 
their  lives  more  accustomed  to  obey  laws  than  men.  But  Putnam's 
known  courage  and  generosity,  and  his  occasional  humor,  tended 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  necessary  discipline;  while  his  readiness  to 
share  in  the  most  laborious  duties,  encouraged  them  in  their  toil. 
The  general  had  not  forgotten  the  farmer;  and  Putnam  was  no 
more  ashamed  to  pile  sods  on  a  redoubt,  than  he  had  been  a  year 
before  to  hold  the  plow-handle. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  Gen.  Gage,  Putnam  was  placed 
in  command  at  New  York,  where  he  continued  until  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Long  Island.  Here  there  was  room  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  chevaux-de-frise  and 
similar  contrivances,  for  the  obstruction  of  the  channel  of  the  Hud- 
son. Under  his  direction  various  means  of  this  kind  were  adopt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  British  ships  from  ascending 
the  North  river;  but  with  very  little  success. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  American  forces 
were  with  consummate  skill  withdrawn  by  night  to  New  York; 
and  soon  afterwards  a  part  of  the  army  was  stationed  at  Kings- 
bridge,  a  part  remained  under  Putnam's  command  in  the  city,  and 
the  remainder  occupied  the  space  between.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, three  British  ships  of  war  had  moved  up  the  Hudson  to 
Bloomingdale;  and  Clinton,  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  had  landed 
several  thousand  men  at  Kip's  bay,  on  the  East  river,  about  three 
miles  above  the  city.  Betreat  was  now  unavoidable.  The  other 
divisions  of  the  American  army  had  moved  to  Harlaem,  and  the 
only  remaining  route  by  which  Putnam's  could  join  them  was  by 
Bloomingdale.  Clinton  was  marching  to  intercept  Putnam's  re- 
treat, and  the  enemy  thus  closing  in  upon  him  on  each  side.  Put- 
nam urged  his  men  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  natural  ardor, 
increased  by  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Biding  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  impatience,  he  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  who  were,  in  many  instances,  fainting  from  fatigue 
and  thirst.  A  portion  of  the  British  army  was  already  seen  de- 
scending upon  the  right,  and  the  rear  of  Potman's  division  was 
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fired  upon.    But  his  exertions  saved  them,  and  they  slipped  through, 
just  before  the  enemy's  lines  were  extended  from  river  to  river. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  retreat,  Putnam,  finding  his  danger  to  be 
very  great,  and  hearing  that  Clinton  on  his  march  would  pass  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Murray,  sent  an  aid  to  this  lady,  requesting  her  to 
detain  Clinton  and  his  staff,  as  long  as  possible,  by  her  hospitality; 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  retreating  division  was  secured  by  Mrs. 
Murray's  compliance  with  the  request,  and  her  skillful  performance 
of  the  stratagem. 

In  that  dark  period  of  the  war  which  followed  the  disastrous  loss 
of  Fort  Lee  and  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Washington,  when  Wash* 
ington,  with  a  remnant  of  an  army,  was  retreating  before  a  victorious 
enemy,  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  Putnam  acompanied  the 
commander  in  chief;  and  doubtless  by  his  hopeful  and  courageous 
spirit,  encouraged  that  great  man  in  the  steady  perseverance,  which 
saved  the  nation.  He  was  soon  afterwards  stationed  at  PniladeK 
>  phia,  and  employed  in  fortifying  the  place,  deemed  so  important  to 
the  American  cause.  After  the  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  the  latter  place,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  men  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  enemy,  ft  was  here 
that  an  incident  occurred  which  shows  his  character.  A  wounded 
British  officer  had  been  left  at  Princeton,  in  great  distress.  Put- 
nam immediately  provided  for  all  his  wants  and  treated  him  with 
Seat  kindness.  The  officer  requested  Putnam  to  send  to  the 
ritish  army  for  a  friend  to  come  and  assist  in  making  his  w3L 
Putnam  had  but  fifty  men ;  and  while  he  wished  to  comply  with 
the  request,  he  feared  to  expose  his  weakness.  He  accordingly 
adopted  an  ingenious  expedient.  He  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  as  re* 
quested,  with  orders  that  the  flag  should  not  return  with  the  Eng- 
lishman, until  after  dark.  He  then  had  the  college  and  other 
buildings  of  the  town  lighted  up,  and  kept  his  fifty  men  marching, 
sometimes  all  together,  and  sometimes  in  detachments,  in  front  of 
the  house  where  the  officer  lay.  So  well  did  the  device  succeed, 
that  the  Englishman,  on  his  return,  reported  Putnam's  force  at  five 
thousand. 

In  the  next  year,  Putnam  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Highlands;  and  he  was  directed  to  attend  particularly  to  pre* 
paring  the  obstructions  designed  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  British 
ships  up  the  North  river.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  great 
chain  was  stretched  across  the  river ;  a  work  of  no  small  magnt* 
tude,  and  one  for  which  Putnam's  ingenuity  fitted  him.  Here  he 
celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
with  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and  concluded  the  day's  sport  by  di»» 
lodging  a  huge  rock  which  lay  balanced  on  the  top  of  a  precipice. 
The  great  mass  rolled  crashing  and  thundering  down  the  preeipm, 
amid  the  simultaneous  roar  of  artillery;  while  the  surrounding 
officers  shouted,  "  So  may  the  thrones  of  tyrants  fall,"— '*  So  jmj 
the  enemies  of  freedom  sink  to  rise  no  more."  The  perfc 
may  seem  foolish  to  us,  but  it  accorded  with  the  enthi 
he  somewhat  pedantic  taste  of  the  day. 
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It  was  here  too,  that  he  sent  the  well  known  answer  to  Clinton's 
flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  delivery  of  a  spy. 

"Head  Quarters,  7th  ofJugutt,  1777. 
"  Edward  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken  as  a  spy.  lark- 
ing within  our  lines ;  he  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall 
be  executed  as  a  spy.  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  immediately. 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 
P.  S.    He  has  accordingly  been  executed." 

Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  on  the  western,  and  Forts  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  were 
embraced  in  Putnam's  command.  The  two  former  were  on  such 
ground,  that  they  could  not  be  stormed  in  port,  and  they  had  been 
stated  to  be  inaccessible  in  the  rear,  by  Generals  Knox  and  Greene. 
Putnam's  force  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  repeated  requisi- 
tions, and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  knowing  this  fact,  resolved  upon  an 
expedition  against  this  post.  By  a  dexterous  manceuver,  aided  by 
the  fog  in  the  river,  he  deceived  Putnam  as  to  the  immediate  object 
of  his  attack;  and  landing  a  detachment  at  Stony  Point,  sent  it 
through  the  rough  and  difficult  passes  of  the  mountain,  to  attack 
Fort  Clinton  on  the  rear.  The  treachery  of  a  messenger  who  had 
been  sent  from  that  Fort,  to  Putnam's  head  quarters  at  Peekskill, 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  and  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery  were  taken  before  Putnam  could  afford  them 
support.  After  their  capture,  the  forts  on  the  eastern  side  could 
not  be  defended,  and  the  river  was  open  to  the  enemy. 

These  unfortunate  losses,  added  perhaps  to  the  lenity  with  which 
Putnam  treated  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  British  party,  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  with  the  people  and  the  political  leaders  of 
New  York,  and  he  was  recalled  from  this  post.  Washington, 
however,  impliedly  disavowed  that  this  recall  arose  from  any  dis- 
approbation on  his  own  part.  "  My  reason,"  he  said,  "  for  mak- 
ing this  change,  is  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  which, 
whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  must  be  indulged." 

Putnam  was  then  placed  in  command  in  Connecticut ;  where  he 
rendered  a  new  service  to  his  country.  The  hardships  which  the 
troops  had  suffered  and  the  irregularity  of  their  pay  had  excited  a 
spirit  of  insubordination ;  and  one  brigade  took  arms  to  march  upon 
Hartford,  where  the  Connecticut  Assembly  was  in  session,  and  de- 
mand redress,  Putnam  at  once  galloped  down  to  the  soldiers,  and 
with  his  hearty,  plain  eloquence  dissuaded  them  from  their  rash 
project  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  mutiny.  It  was  about  this 
same  time  that  he  effected  his  perilous  escape  down  Horseneck 
rocks,  which  is  so  well  known,  and  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded 

Putnam's  service  was  now  nearly  at  an  end.  On  his  return  to  the 
camp,  the  next  year,  from  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Connecticut, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  survived  the  attack  nearly  twelve  years ;  and 
though  able  at  all  times  to  walk  and  ride,  he  coujd  not  resume  his 
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military  duties.  From  his  home  the  old  veteran  watched  the  pro- 
progress  of  the  war  and  welcomed  the  victories  of  his  old  comrades 
in  arms.  And  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  joyful  news 
spread  through  the  country  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  that 
the  nation  was  free,  no  where  did  warmer  rejoicing  arise  than 
from  the  fireside  of  him  who  on  Bunker  Hill  commenced  the  glo- 
rious contest.  Amid  the  warm  respect  of  his  friends  and  the  re- 
gard of  the  nation,  Putnam  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  till  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  he  was  taken  away  from  the  country 
which  he  had  aided  to  save. 

A  courage  which  knew  no  fear,  was  in  him  joined  to  an  open 
character  and  a  warm  heart.  Nurtured  in  New  England,  he  had 
drawn  from  her  bleak  winds,  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  no  promises 
of  royal  favor  could  entice  him  from  the  side  of  independence.  As 
an  officer,  he  was  fitted  better  for  the  partisan  warfare,  in  which 
we  have  seen  him  engaged  in  his  early  military  career ;  than  for 
the  management  of  a  large  army  in  the  field.  In  his  contempt  of 
danger,  his  disregard  of  outward  display,  and  his  popularity  among 
his  soldiers,  he  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  the  hero  of  Buena 
Vista  and  Monterey.  He  thought  (unlike  too  many  of  the  militarr 
men  of  this  day)  that  when  the  war  was  over,  it  was  no  shame  to  fol- 
low the  arts  of  peace.  Ever  unassuming,  he  laid  down  the  sword 
and  took  up  the  plow ;  and  did  not  disdain  even  to  open  a  tavern. 
What  would  be  thought  of  such  an  officer  now ;  and  where  could 
he  be  found  ?  What  colonel  now,  who  could  get  some  well-salaried 
sinecure,  would  deign  to  become  a  tavern  keeper?  The  world  has 
become  more  refined  than  it  then  was.  But  we  confess  that  to 
us  there  is  a  charm  in  the  old  sign,  still  preserved,  which  swung 
before  the  tavern  of  u  Old  Put." 


THE  LOST. 

rROM  TUB  OKRMAlf  OF  KLOMTOCK. 
BY  A.    MESSLEH,    D.    D., 

Bright  gem  in  Saturn's  diamond  belt, 
Wide  floating  through  the  fields  of  light! 

"Lost  Pleiad!"  from  thine  orbit  wide, 
Pouring  an  influence  clear  and  bright, 
Where  hast  thou  wandered  out  of  sight  f 

11  Wandering  island  of  the  blessed," 
In  ocean's  barren  fields  remote! 

Moat  "fortunate  "  of  those,  the  muse 
Onoe  sang  in  fancy's  fabled  note, 
Where  undiscovered  dost  thou  float  t 
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Zone  wandertr  from  that  sunny  isle! 

Wilt  thou  its  bowers  of  beauty  leave? 
Thy  cop  shall  flow  with  bitter  dregs; 

And  to  thy  lips  each  drop  shall  clears ; 

And  anguish  deep  thy  bosom  heave! 

Lead  now  thine  ear,  and  streatch  thy  sight. 
Till  shady  grores  and  rills  appear 

In  yon  bright  star.    Hark!  maiio  floats 
From  every  radiant  rolling  sphere, 
And  pours  its  rapture  on  thine  ear! 

Safcnrn,  with  her  attendant  moons, 
Sings  sweetly  in  her  high  delight, 

The  mnsio  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
As  all  the  living  spirits  bright, 
Chant  in  the  lofty  paths  of  light! 


Nearer  the  glorious  accents  roll, 
And  'mid  the  glittering  angel  host, 

They  melt  away.    How  deep  that  soul 
That  thirsts  for  knowledge  high  and 
Is  ravished  with  the  glorious  song! 


Ob,  Metal*  art  thou  waiting  there! 

And  with  thee  is  "  our  little  one!" 
How  shall  I  drink  that  hitter  cup, 

Filled,  drop  by  drop,  for  me  alone; 

Or  wait  till  life's  long  years  are  gone! 

Inhabitant  of  yon  bright  spheres. 
Perennial  spring  around  thee  shines— 

When  first  our  loved  ones  pass  away, 
Our  spirit  melts— our  head  repines, 
And  hope's  bright  star  in  darkness  shines. 

See  yonder  in  the  silver  moon, 
Her  radiant  form!    She  calls  for  me! 

Transformed  to  one  of  that  bright  throng, 
Who  swell  the  rapturous  harmony 
Before  the  uncreated  Thbjce. 

I  come!  earth  cannot  hold  me  hack- 
Its  beauties  all  are  lost  to  me — 

Thy  smile,  dear  Meta,  calls  me  up— 
I  pant  thy  glorious  form  to  see, 
Amid  the  high  bright  galasy! 


jSMiMesnsr,WMUMbslovaawjfsorDopsto8k.   IhaM  in  attar  Mrtb 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear  S :  You  think  too  well  of  the  ancient  Romans  to 

believe  that  they  overlooked  the  genial  pastime  of  angling. 
Although  the  remark  savors  strongly  of  a  certain  predilection  of 
your  own,  it  is  in  substance  correct.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Ro- 
mans carried  the  ambition  and  energy,  peculiar  to  their  natiure, 
even  into  the  sports  of  their  idle  hours ;  and  therefore  held  athletic 
amusements  in  the  highest  favor.  They  loved  the  pugilistic  ring, 
the  quoit,  the  wrestle  and  the  race ;  holding  in  less  esteem  hunt* 
ing,  fishing, 

u  The  horse,  the  hound,  tho  grass  of  the  sunny  plain." 

Fishing  was,  however,  well  understood  and  practiced,  even 
among  the  nobler  ranks  of  Roman  citizens.  In  the  latter  days  of 
Rome,  Oppian — the  Isaak  Walton  of  ancient  time — received  from 
the  emperor  Caracalia  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  writing  his 

f practical  and  poetical  treatise  on  the  piscatory  art.  But  we  have 
ittle  to  do  with  Caracalia  or  his  times.  In  the  Augustan  age  a 
lively  poem  was  written  on  the  same  subject,  which  Pliny  ascribes 
to  the  pen  of  Ovid.  Many  other  authors  made  an  epic  theme  of 
the  labors  and  dangers  and  spoil  of  the  angler.  Ancient  frescoes 
give  us  views  of  troops  of  fishermen,  equipped  with  various  pisca- 
tory appointments,  lining  the  bay-shore  at  day-break. 

There  is  beanty  as  well  as  brevity  in  Ovid's  eulogy  of  the  an- 
gler's art.  After  describing  the  boar-hunt,  the  chase  of  the  hare, 
of  the  yellow  deer,  and  of  the  stag,  he  touches  for  a  moment  upon 
the  "  generous  honor"  of  the  horse-race  and  upon  the  virtues  of 
the  "  headlong  hound," 

"  Keen  on  the  scent,  and  strong  to  follow 
O'er  hill,  through  field  and  echoing  hollow.1' 

He  then  adds : 

"  The  huntsman's  joy  is  all  bj  hope  supplied— 
In  patient  skill  consists  the  fisher's  pride." 

Ovid  also  recommends,  among  other  remedies  for  love,  that  the 
sighing  youth  should  give  the  fishes  their  "  last  meal  on  a  brass 
hook,"  in  order  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  bait  with  which  he  has 
been  himself  caught.  "* 

The  sport  of  angling  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  in* 
viting,  when  fish  was  considered  the  richest  dainty  ever  served  op 
at  a  Roman  banquet.  The  mullet,  the  char,  the  sturgeon,  the  tor- 
bot  and  the  lamprey — to  say  nothing  of  the  luscious  bivalve  called 
the  Lucrine  oyster — were  greedily  sought  for  by^Roman  epicure*. 
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The  mallet  wis  the  chief  favorite  both  for  its  beauty  and  delicious 
flavor.  As  it  was  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  at  a  Boman  table  to 
see  the  dying  agonies  of  the  fish  which  was  soon  to  please  the  pa- 
lates of  the  guests,  the  flashing  scales  of  this  species,  changing 
rapidly  from  various  shades  of  red  to  purest  white  during  their  ex- 
piring struggles,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  a  ravish* 
ing  exhibition  to  these  epicures  of  the  eye.  So  refined  were  the 
gastronomic  ideas  prevalent  concerning  the  mullet,  that  A picius, 
who  had  a  wonderful  genius  for  all  sorts  of  luxury,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  ought  only  to  be  killed  in  fish-sauce.  Asinius 
Celer  gave  about  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  a  single  mullet* 
This  led  Pliny  to  say  that  in  his  day  a  cook  cost  as  much  as  a  tri- 
umph and  a  fish  as  much  as  a  cook.  As  the  fishes  rarely  weighed 
over  two  pounds  a  piece,  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  Ro- 
man extravagance  in  respect  to  them.  The  fish-pond  of  Caius 
Herius  was  sold  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for  about  the  same  sum.  Martial 
ridicules  Calliodorus  for  selling  a  slave  and  buying  a  mullet  of  ex- 
traordinary weight  with  the  money : 

Twas  yesterday  you  told  that  docile  slave 
For  forty  dollars,  which  his  buyer  gave. 
You  did  it  for  the  sake  of  one  good  dinner, 
Bat  ah !  the  meal  was  poor,  and  you're  no  winner. 
Naught  but  m  four-pound  mullet  made  your  feast; 
It  was  your  greatest  dish ;  it  was  your  least. 
One  may  well  say  'twas  not  a  fish  you  ate— 
A  man  was  eaten  from  your  costly  plate. 

Seneca  too  alludes  to  this  same  extravagance  in  terms  of  the 
severest  stoicism.  "  How  incredible,"  says  he,  "  are  the  doings  of 
luxury !  how  does  it  belie  nature !  Fishes  are  swimming  in  the 
dining-room,  and  are  caught  under  the  very  table  upon  which  they 
will  soon  be  served  up.  That  mullet  seems  stale,  which  does  not 
breathe  its  last  in  the  hands  of  the  guest.  They  are  offered  to  the 
view,  imprisoned  in  transparent  jars,  and  their  color  which  the 
struggles  of  death  change  into  a  thousand  shades  and  combina- 
tions, is  watched  as  they  expire.  Some  are  killed  in  pickle  and 
are  seasoned  while  alive.  Who  would  believe  that  they  are  thus 
made  to  delight  the  eye  before  they  tickle  the  palate  ?"  Cicero 
was  not  particularly  censorious,  but  he  remarks  in  a  letter:  "  Our 
modem  great  men  think  they  have  heaven  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
if  they  have  in  their  fish-ponds  mullets  tame  enough  to  approach 
the  hand  of  their  owner."  In  short,  no  man  could  be,  in  ancient 
times,  a  true  bon-vivant,  without  owning  a  fish-pond,  tenanted  bv 
^wUskeredjnuIlets."  J 

The  lamprey— -a  disgusting  fish  one  would  think— was  also  a 

Sit  delicacy  at  Borne.    Fish  of  this  sort  were  kept  in  ponds  and, 
■iMMWfV  Sofia  aa  to  be  obliged  to  float  on  the  top  of  the 
UtiMii:  ftoww  3so  thoroughly  domesticated,  if  we  mav  believf 
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Pliny,  as  to  come  to  the  person  who  fed  them,  at  the  call  of  their 
names.  The  same  author  states,  that  Antonia,  daughter  of  Drusus, 
was  so  fond  of  a  pet  of  this  species,  as  to  adorn  it  with  ear-rings; 
while  Hortensius  is  said  to  hare  been  so  attached  to  a  tame  lam- 
prey, as  to  have  wept  when  it  was  found  dead.  As  Hortensius  was 
a  great  orator,  the  delivery  of  a  funeral  oration  would  have  made  the 
farce  complete.  In  fact,  great  ambition  was  excited  among  the 
nabobs  of  Rome,  to  rear  the  greatest  number  of  tame  lampreys. 

It  is  certain  that  very  large  numbers  of  persons  were  fishermen 
by  occupation.  The  rocky  bays  all  along  the  harbors  of  Italy, 
abounded  in  "  finny  spoil."  So  large  was  the  class  of  those  who 
angled  for  a  living,  that  a  fish-feast  (fry  ?)  was  given  annu- 
ally in  the  month  of  June  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  honor  of 
the  gods.    Acoetes — one  of  Ovid's  characters — says : 

"  My  sire  was  poor,  and  day  by  day  he  took 
The  leaping  fiih  with  line  and  tempting  hook, 
His  fortune  was  his  art ;  though  small  it  be, 
Til  nil  the  fortune  that  he  left  to  me.'1 

You  might  have  found  in  the  fish-market,  which  was  in  the 
eigth  ward  of  Rome,  the  various  spoil  of  these  "  professed"  fisher- 
men, had  you  lived  in  the*  days  of  Augustus. 

The  chief  resort  for  fishermen  was  the  rocky  shore,  where  the 
Crati  pours  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto.  Here,  no  doubt  the 
senator's  barque  was  moored,  and  here  he  flung  the  line  into  the 
green  water  beneath.  As  salt  fish  were  universally  preferred  to 
fresh,  rivers  were  rarely  resorted  to  by  anglers.  Ovid  describes  a 
choice  spot  for  his  favorite  sport,  beautifully : 

"  In  front  o'er  sounding  rocks  the  waters  glide ; 
A  pleasant  meadow  girds  the  seaward  sfde : 
Its  tender  grass,  with  nightly  dew-drops  wet, 
Was  never  cropped  by  goat  or  heifer  yet. 
Its  flowers  no  preserving  bee  has  sucked, 
No  maid,  to  wreath  her  hair,  the  blossoms  plucked. 
There,  seated  on  the  turf,  he  loved  to  throw 
His  dripping  lino  into  the  wave  below: 
There,  oft  his  finny  captives  counting  o'er, 
He  called  them  credulous  and  threw  for  more." 

As  for  the  mode  of  fishing  among  the  Romans,  it  was  orthodox 
according  to  modern  rules.  Of  the  long  seine,  which  must  of  course 
have  been  made  like  ours,  I  have  nothing  now  to  tell  you :  unless 
I  mention  that  the  luxurious  Nero,  who  never  wore  the  same  gar- 
ments twice,  fished  with  a  net  made  of  gilded  cord,  and  the  drag- 
ropes  of  which  were  made  of  purple  and  yellow  strands  twisted 
together.  Smaller  nets,  similar  to  modern  scoop-nets,  were  in  use, 
but  need  no  particular  description.  It  was  probably  one  of  this 
kind  which  was  need  in  the  arena  by  the  Gltfdiator  of  the  Nek 
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He  was  literally  a  "  fisher  of  men."  His  antagonist  was  well 
armed  with  a  long  sword  and  a  helmet  like  the  head  of  a  fish, 
while  he  was  himself  equipped  with  a  short  dagger  and  a  net. 
This  last  he  sought  to  throw  around  his  adversary,  and,  having 
entangled  him  in  it,  to  thrust  the  stiletto  into  his  vitals.  This  sport* 
the  Romans  much  admired ;  and  when  the  net-gladiator  shouted, 
out  his  brutal  joke — "  I  am  trying  to  catch  a  fish,  not  you ;  why. 
do  you  avoid  me?" — cheers,  bud  and  long  went  up  from  the  rav*. 
ished  multitude. 

A  favorite  mode  of  taking  fish  in  ancient  times  was  by  the  weel 
or  fish-trap,  constructed  on  the  general  principle  of  the  eel-pot,  or 
New  England  snap  jaw.  It  was  made  of  wicker  and  baited  with- 
in.  Its  opening  was  ample  and  inviting,  but  the  passage-way  te-. 
pered  gradually  until  it  was  just  narrow  enough  for  the  ingress  of 
the  victim.  The  difficulties  of  retreating  through  the  pointed  inner 
opening  of  the  weel  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  model  of  a  common  mouse-trap. 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni ; 
8ed  revoeare  gradam  sapensqae  eyadore  ad  auras, 
Hoo  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

It  is  said  that  the  mullet,  when  caught  in  one  of  these  cages, 
made  no  attempt  to  force  his  head  through  the  pointed  twig&wnich 
oppose  him,  but,  turning  himself  around,  beat  the  wicker  passage 
with  his  tail  until  it  was  broken  or  enlarged  by  his  lusty  blows  and 
escape  was  easy.  As  "  masterly  inactivity"*  has  come  to  he  no 
paradox,  this  trick  of  the  mullet  may  be  called  a  "  vigorous  back- 
ing out." 

The  practice  of  poisoning  bait  seems  to  have  been  understood  in' 
Campania.  Instead  of  the  berry  of  the  cocculus  vidian  y  which  we 
mix  with  dough  for  intoxicating  minnows,  the  ancients  used  the 
small  bulbous  root  of  heart-wort,  which  they  called  ground-poi- 
son, mixed  with  chalk,  which  brought  the  greedy  fish  lifeless  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  almost  instantly. 

But  I  know  you  wish  to  hear  something  of  the  more  genteel 
equipments  of  the  Roman  anglers ;  such  as  rod  and  wicker-bag, 
line  and  hook.  AH  these  were  in  use  in  the  times  of  Augustus* 
Athough  a  pithy  reed  grew  in  Italy,  which  was  sometimes  used  by 
anglers,  yet  the  patrician  fisherman  imported  his  bamboo  rod  from 
Albans  in  Africa.  The  wicker-bag.  which  wa3  then  carried  for  the 
reception  of  the  spoil,  reminds  us  of  our  own  practice.  The  line 
was  of  flax,  and  the  hook  of  brass,  bent  and  barbed  like  ours.  A 
piece  of  horse-hair  (bristle,  as  the  Roman  writers  call  it,)  was  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  line,  on  account  of  its  transparency.    This 


qtneil 
la  tint  epigram  an)  in  allnron  to  the  still  strength  of  the  tide,  embody  the 
naradfutssl  idea  m  nearly  the  woe  words, 
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is  another  item  of  evidence  that  the  world  is  not  so  much  wiser 
now  than  it  was  of  old.  Martial  describes  the  bristle  as  quivering 
with  the  weight  of  the  captive  fish. 

Ovid  mentions  some  of  the  fishes  which  might  be  caught  with 
a  hook:  among  others  the  pike,  the  mullet,  and  the  gold-spotted 
lamprey.  He  also  minutely  describes  their  cunning  habits ;  the 
mullet's  mode  of  striking  the  bait  from  the  hook  with  his  tail,  the 
sharp  bite  of  the  lamprey  and  the  blind  fury  of  the  pike. 

Ausonius,  speaking  of  the  "  blue  Moselle,"  or  the  "  divine  Mo- 
selle" as  he  calls  it,  alludes  to  the  noble  salmon,  the  trout,  "  star- 
red with  purple  spots,"  and  a  third  fish  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  the  former,  as  inhabiting  its  waters.  This  third  fish  was, 
doubtless,  the   salmon-trout.     Rare  angling  must  there  have  been 

"  In  the  glad  waters' of  the  smooth  Moselle." 

Other  Latin  writers  speak  of  fishes  and  fishing.  Horace,  I  am 
confident,  was  too  lazy  to  partake  in  the  sport  of  angling,  but  ready 
enough  to  taste  the  spoil  and  wash  it  down  with  "  old  Falernian." 
He  lets  us  know  that  a  trick  of  modern  cockney-sportsmen  is  not 
so  modern  as  it  might  be.  Roman  gentlemen  were  known  to  equip 
themselves  with  fishing  tackle  and  then  buy  at  the  market-place 
the  ostensible  spoil  of  an  imaginary  sporting  expedition. 

Cicero  and  Martial  speak  of  some  of  the  great  fishermen  of  old 
Rome.  Hortcnsius  and  Lucullus  both  owned  magnificent  fish- 
ponds, in  which  they  reared  the  chief  luxury  of  their  tables.  Ci- 
cero in  making  mention  of  them  to  Atticus,  calls  them  bis  '*  fish- 
pond-loving friends,"  which  term  was  enough  to  identify  them 
without  adding  their  names.  Martial  alludes  to  the  Emperor  Do- 
mitian  himself,  as  if  he  also  indulged  the  piscatory  mania.  The 
same  author  mentions  the  fondness  of  Apollinaris  for  angling,  but 
as  it  were  a  taste  which  was  seldom  gratified.  The  latter  had  a 
villa  on  the  shore  of  Formiac,  (now  Molo  di  Gaeta,)  which  the 
pressure  of  his  business  at  Rome  rarely  allowed  him  to  visit,  so 
that  his  porter  and  slaves  were  left  to  luxuriate  alone  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  their  master's  country-scat.  Speaking  of  Apollinaris  and 
Formiac,  the  poet  says : 

"  There  lightest  breezes  crisp  the  sea ; 

'Tis  calm — but  dull  it  cannot  be. 

Its  mighty  stillness,  smooth  and  strong. 

Will  sweep  his  painted  barge  along ; 

Assisted  by  a  breeze  as  soft 

As  those,  which  at  the  noontide  oft 

Will  seek  the  maiden,  worn  with  heat 

And  driven  to  her  green  retreat, 

To  part  her  purple  robe  and  rest 

With  cool  embrace  upon  her  breast. 

Nor,  with  elastic  line,  need  be 

Sail  far  into  the  open  sea, 

But  from  his  conch  and  banquet-hall 
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The  angler's  line  may  lightly  (all, 
And  lore  the  fish,  which  iport  beneath, 
To  snatch  the  bait  which  hides  their  death. 
If  e'er  the  boiling  billows  leap, 
While  storms  are  driving  o'er  the  deep, 
He  from  his  table  views  the  fight, 
And  smiles  to  see  the  tempest's  might. 
His  fish-ponds  teem  with  every  kind 
That  charms  the  epicurean  mind. 
In  them  the  turbot  breeds  for  him ; 
Domestic  fishes  around  them  swim; 
Tame  lampreys.. aged  mullets,  all 
Know  and  obey  their  master's  call. 
But  ah  !  how  rarely  mistress  Borne 
Permits  the  lord  to  see  this  home  ! 
How  few  the  days  the  busy  year 
Allows  to  be  devoted  here ! 
Te  lucky  porters  !  stewards  too! 
These  fine  amusements  are  for  you. 
They  for  your  master  were  prepared, 
But  now  by  you  are  wholly  shared." 


Pliny  tells  some  amazing  stories  about  fishing;  in  short,  "  fish- 
stories"  as  they  are  sometimes  called  in  the  dialect  of  slang.    He 
says  that  the  best  time  to  angle  is  when  the  sun  is  passing  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac  called  "Pisces."    He  states  for  a  fact,  that  in  cer- 
tain places  men  fish  for  tunnies  with  a  chain  for  a  line,  and  that, 
when  one  is  "hooked,"  it  is  drawn  out  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  !    In  an* 
other  place,  he  relates  a  story  of  the  manner  in  which  dolphins  as- 
sist the  fishermen  of  Narbonne  in  catching  fish  of  other  kinds. 
The  whole  population  of  the  district,  he  says,  stream  down  to  the 
side  of  a  certain  lake  to  see  the  nets  drawn.     They  raise  a  loud 
shout,  which  is  responded  to  by  troops  of  dolphins.     Rushing  in 
squadrons  up  into  the  shallows  in  which  shoals  of  mullets  have 
talcen  refuge  beyond  tho  reach  of  nets,  the  dolphins  drive  them 
out  into  the  open  sea.    Immediately  the  fishermen  throw  their  nets 
around  both  pursuers  and  pursued.     The  mullets,  however,  leap 
over  the  nets,  unless  frightened  back  or  killed  by  the  dolphins.    In 
this  murderous  work  the  latter  engage,  not  stopping  to  consume 
their  prey,  but,  with  true  martial  spirit,  "  preferring,"    as  Plinv 
says,  "  victory  to  food."    The  battle  goes  on  furiously.    The  dol- 
phins seem  to  enjoy  getting  into  the  net  and  swimming  about 
among  the  men  and  boats.     When  they  have  effected  the  capture, 
they  tear  their  captives  in  pieces.    After  satisfying  their  hunger, 
"  conscious  of  having  accomplished  more  than  could  be  compensa- 
ted by  one  day's  reward,  they  defer  farther  enjoyment  of  their 
plunder  until  the  morrow."    ouch  is  the  narrative  of  Pliny. 

Angling— thanks  to  Isaak  Walton — has  always  been  supposed 
lo  be  connected  with  serious  musing  and  sound  moralizing.    Many 
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Roman  proverbs  were  drawn  from  the  practices  of  fishermen  and 
the  cruel  fate  of  fishes.  The  emperor  Augustus — who,  to  relax 
his  mind,  used  to  go  fishing  and  play  marbles  with  little  boys — ut- 
tered a  very  appropriate  comparison,  derived  from  the  piscatory  art. 
"  Those,"  said  the  royal  moralizer,  "  who  pursue  slight  advanta- 
ges at  a  serious  risk,  are  like  anglers  fishing  with  a  golden  hook: 
the  loss  of  which  if  they  happen  to  be  broken  off,  can  be  compen- 
sated by  nothing  which  they  can  catch."  You  recollect  the  les- 
son taught  by  Cleopatra  to  Antony  at  a  fishing  party ;  a  lesson  on 
"  seeming  and  being."  So  anxious  was  Antony  on  all  occasions  to 
present  to  his  queenly  mistress  the  glorious  charm  of  success,  that, 
when  he  found  ooe  day  at  a  fishing-party  that  his  luck  was  bad, 
fearing  to  be  disgraced  in  her  eyes,  he  ordered  his  divers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  and  put  upon  his  hook  fishes  which  had  been  al- 
ready caught.  After  several  repetitions  of  this  trick,  Cleopatra 
perceived  it.  But  Antony,  professing  great  surprise  and  delight  at 
his  success,  invited  the  whole  party  to  come  and  witness  a  renewal 
of  it  on  the  day  following.  A  crowd  assembled :  but,  as  soon  as 
his  line  was  let  down,  Cleopatra  ordered  one  of  her  divers  to  hang 
a  pickled  fish  upon  Antony's  hook.  Soon  after  Antony  pulled  up 
his  ridiculous  prize,  which  was  greeted  with  much  merriment. 
But  Cleopatra  meant  le?s  to  mortify  Antony  than  by  this  incident 
to  give  more  point  to  one  of  her  incomparable  flatteries;  "Go, 
general,"  said  she ;  u  leave  fishing  to  us  petty  princes  of  Pharos 
and  Canopus ;  cities,  kingdoms  and  provinces  make  your  sport." 
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It  springs  from  within,  from  the  depths  of  iho  soul; 
When  perfect,  it  yields  not  to  outward  control; 
Tho  sorrows  of  lifo  may  but  brighten  its  beams ; 
On  tho  forehead  of  ago  it  may  burnish  tho  seams. 

It  springs  from  above ;  there  its  fountain  is  pore, 

And  it  gushes  eternal  in  rills  that  allure. 

Ye  sad  sons  of  earth!  bo  attracted  and  fly 

On  tho  fleet  wings  of  thought,  to  its  homo  in  the  sky. 
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RUTH. 

BT  ILIXABETH  O.  BARBER. 

The  mist*  of  morning  melted,  as  the  light 

Broke  forth  in  beauty  from  the  glowing  east ; 

The  waters  laughed  in  sunlight,  and  the  leaves 

Wrestled  together,  with  a  dreamy  ohime  ; 

The  tuneful  bird,  awoke  a  joyous  lay, 

And  myriad  minstrel  tones,  made  melody. 

All  things  rejoiced,  save  sod  Naomi, 

As  with  a  tearful  eye,  she  paused  to  look 

Upon  the  pleasant  land,  which  lay  behind. 

The  dew  drops  gemmed  her  path,  as  sad  and  slow 

She  turned  with  throbbing  heart  and  lingering  steps, 

Afar  from  Moab,  and  its  smiling  fields — 

The  dew  drops,  tears  of  night,  which  even  now 

The  sunlight  of  the  morning  kissed  away. 

And  so  Naomi's  silent  tears  were  kissed 

By  the  warm  sunlight  of  a  daughter's  love. 

Sweet  Ruth!  like  morning,  young  and  beautiful! 

The  meek  eyed  Ruth  had  passionately  clasped 

The  weeping  widow,  and  her  footsteps  stayed, 

Breathing  the  prayer,  which  gushing  from  her  heart, 

Her  lips  and  eyes  most  eloquently  spoke. 

Let  me  go  forth  with  thee, 
Oh,  stricken  mother,  in  thy  sorrowful  hour, 

Let  me  go  forth  with  thee,  my  love  shall  be 
Like  dews  of  heaven  to  cheer  the  drooping  flower. 

Bright  is  the  land  we  leave! 
Soft  are  its  winds,  and  lovely  are  its  skies ; 
But  oh!  for  us  its  zephyrs  sadly  grieve, 
The  place  of  graves  beneath  its  blue  dome  lies. 

I  may  not  look  behind, 
My  heart  throbs  wildly,  and  my  eye  grows  dim ; 

The  vale,  the  stream,  and  even  the  murmuring  wind. 
Bring  to  my  heart,  some  memory  of  him, 

My  lost  one,  and  thy  son! 
Oh,  tearful  mother,  we  shall  hear  no  more 
The-  welcome  music  of  the  tone  of  one, 
love  hath  blest  us  in  the  days  of  yore. 
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I  cannot  linger  now 
And  feel  the  sunlight  and  the  breeze,  which  gave 

Such  joy  to  me,  steal  o'er  my  aching  brow, 
And  know,  that  they  have  lingered  on  hu  gravi. 

•s. 

Oh  clasp  me  to  thy  heart, 
His  heart  first  drew  its  ardent  beatings  thence ; 

Mother,  my  mother,  oh!  we  must  not  part, 
Breathe  to  me  thus,  with  voiceless  eloquence. 

In  the  warm  mute  caress 
Which  holds  me,  mother,  to  thy  gentle  breast, 

Still  let  me  feel  thee  passionately  press 
My  heart  to  thine,  and  let  me  thus  be  blest. 

And  tell  me,  I  may  know 
His  earnest  glance,  reflected  in  thine  own, 

And  I  may  hear  his  accents  deep  and  low, 
Bat  softer,  sadder,  echoed  in  thy  tone. 

I  will  go  forth  with  thee, 
The  lonely  wanderer  of  my  household  band ; 

With  thee,  for  widowed,  stricken  I  would  be 
Henceforth  an  exile  from  my  father's  land. 

Hearing  forevermore 
In  Memory's  darkened  land,  as  I  shall  roam, 

Lingering  like  music  when  its  dream  is  o'er, 
The  far  off  voices  of  my  distant  home. 

Saying  "  Farewell,  farewell!" 
Breathing  it  sadly,  shadowy  forms  shall  rise, 

Transfigured  through  the  mist  of  tears,  a  spell 
Around  me  ever,  with  their  earnest  eyes. 

Oh,  I  shall  follow  thee! 
Treading  the  devious  path,  which  tbou  hast  trod ; 

Henceforth,  thy  people  shall  my  people  be, 
Thy  faith,  be  ever  mine,  thy  God,  my  God! 

And  where  thou  dicst,  I 
Oh,  best  beloved!  shall  share  thy  latest  breath ; 

Close  to  thine  own,  this  heart  of  mine  shall  lie, 
Oh,  mother!  mother!  thine  in  life  and  death. 


Jitw  Haven,  February,  1343. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  LOUI8BURG  IN  1746. 

BY  EEASMUS  D.  XOBTH,  M.  D.,  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  military  abilities  of  our  citizen  soldiers  are  now  attracting 
universal  attention.  So  long  a  tiirie  has  elapsed  since  they  have 
been  put  to  proof  in  regular  warfare,  that  the  exhibitions  of  them 
now  made  in  Mexico  have  all  the  charms  of  freshness  and  novelty. 
Prosperous  and  comfortable  citizens  at  home,  stare  as  if  roused 
from  a  dream  of  forgetfulness,  at  reading  the  enterprises  and  ex* 
ploits  of  their  old  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  volunteered  under 
Scott  and  Taylor.  What  strange  developments  of  character — they 
say  to  themselves — seem  to  have  been  suddenly  brought  out  in 
Smith  and  Jones  and  the  rest,  who  seemed  at  home  to  be  men  no 
way  remarkable,  unless  for  not  making  money  so  fast  as  their 
neighbors !  Are  these  indeed  our  oldt  acquaiutances,  who  are 
storming  the  strongest  mountain  fortresses;  hewing  their  way 
with  axe  and  rifle  through  the  mountain  forests  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
gaining  ground  foot  by  foot,  and  house  by  house,  through  cities 
desperately  defended ;  coolly  welcoming,  even  by  single  battalions, 
the  most  furious  charges  of  cavalry;  and  daily  performing  feats 
worthy  of  the  iron  bands  of  conquerors  like  Napoleon  ana  Wei- 
lington  ?  The  strange  coolness  and  unaccountable  self-reliance  of 
our  troops — no  matter  how  scanty  their  numbers — as  they  push 
on,  and  leave  swarming  thousands  of  guerillas  to  cut  off  their  com* 
munications;  their  toilsome  labors  in  excavating  new  roads  over 
ground  confidently  deemed  by  the  enemy  to  be  impracticable,  and 
thus  so  often  taking  in  rear  works  which  it  would  have  cost  too  many 
lives  to  storm  in  front ;  their  cheerful  and  it  would  seem,  frolicksome 
hardihood  in  bivouacking  during  a  pelting  storm,  without  food  or 
shelter,  far  from  support,  and  within  cannon  shot  of  their  oppo- 
nents— and  for  what? — why,  that  though  a  mere  detachment,  and 
acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  choose  to  be  on  the  ground 
in  season  to  undertake  the  job  (in  laborer's  phrase)  of  routing  the 
enemy  from  his  stronghold  "  before  breakfast,"  and  thus  "  to  save 
the  best  part  of  the  day"  for  another  and  bigger  job  in  company 
with  the  main  army ! — in  short,  an  insouciance  and  homely  com- 
mon-sense in  the  most  daring  enterprises,  and  in  the  thickest  of  a 
desperate  fight,  which  give  an  aspect  to  their  deeds  the  very  oppo- 
site of  common  military  romance,  but  which  yet  spring  from  the 
noblest  modesty,  and  simplicity  of  character; — exploits  and  traits  of 
character  such  as  these,  excite  a  smile  of  wonder  among  their 
countrymen  at  home,  which  soon  deepens  into  a  grin  of  delight. 

After  all,  however,  such  characteristics  of  our  military  enterprises 
•re  far  from  being  new.  In  the  war  of  1Q12,  indeed,  it  was  ra- 
Iter  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes,  that  the  peculiar  abilities  of  our 
jCOntitoymen  Were  displayed.  On  the  present  occasion  also,  let  us 
mrotw;  hi  Mr  retrospect,  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  is  in  the 
Mkory'of  6W  colonial  forefathers,  that  the  most  obvious  parallels 
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arc  to  be  found.  And  probably  the  most  striking  one  in  our  whole 
history,  is  the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  a  century  ago.  We 
select  this  expedition — not  because  its  plan  and  conduct  present 
much  resemblance  in  detail  to  the  more  scientific  campaigns  of 
the  present  day,  but  because  it  strikingly  illustrates  those  peculiar 
and  even  amusing  qualities  which  distinguish  the  Yankee  when 
serving  as  a  volunteer  soldier.  A  hundred  years  ago,  these  had 
become  fully  developed  in  the  people  of  New  England,  while  at 
the  present  day  are  displayed  in  their  essential  traits  not  only  by 
their  immediate  descendants,  but  by  the  enterprising  and  adven- 
turous in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Boundless  confidence  in  the 
future,  disregard  of  distance  by  land  or  sea ;  a  homely  careless- 
ness of  military  display,  and  of  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war ;  a  com- 
placent indifference  in  view  of  the  numbers  or  advantages  of  the 
enemy ;  habitual  good  nature,  and  good  humored  patience  in 
hardship;  and  in  general  the  distinguishing  trails  of  an  American 
emigrant  metamorphosed  for  the  time  into  a  soldier,  though  the 
fact  seems  of  late  to  have  been  forgotten  to  some  extent,  are  essen- 
tial products  of  the  circumstances  and  institutions  of  this  country 
operating  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  character. 

In  the  war  of  1756,  the  British  fifers  are  said  to  have  played 
Yankee  Poodle  in  derision  of  the  rustic  dress  and  unconscious 
awkwardness  of  their  provincial  auxiliaries.  Even  so,  a  Mexican 
gentleman  writing  from  Puebla,  only  a  few  months  ago,  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  the  inelegant  uniforms,  and  the  absence  of  mi- 
litary smartness  and  soldierly  bearing,  which  he  witnessed  when 
our  victorious  troops  marched  with  a  careless  and  almost  lazy  con- 
fidence into  that  city,  and  immediately  set  about  making  them- 
selves at  home.  A  late  number  of  our  magazine  exhibits  Hin- 
man's  beautiful  portrait  of  General  Wooster  who  served  before 
Louisburff.  We  see  in  it  his  personal  beauty,  which  was  so 
remarkable  that  he  was  called  afterwards  iu  London  "  the  hand- 
some provincial,"  yet  no  indication  do  we  discover  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  of  his  military  character.  Our  troops  have 
always  been  citizen  soldiers,  and  justly  may  we  be  proud  of  the 
designation. 

But  the  northern  colonists  of  the  last  century  were  distinguish- 
ed, in  addition  to  such  qualities  as  we  have  just  referred  to,  for  a 
truly  warlike  character;  their  history  furnishes  proofs  of  the  pre* 
valence  of  deep  and  serious  military  enthusiasm.  Descended  from 
that  portion  of  the  English  nation  which  Cromwell  had  trained  to 
uninterrupted  victory,  they  not  only  inherited  the  indomitable 
qualities  of  his  famous  Ironsides,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the 
increasing  perils  of  their  western  home,  to  cherish  military  feel- 
ings and  institutions,  and  to  accustom  the  whole  available  popula- 
tion to  the  constant  practice  of  arms.  Their  laws  regarded  every 
man  as  a  soldier.  Avoiding,  rather  than  adopting  the  higher  mi- 
litary titles,  the  lowest  subaltern  commission  conferred  honor  and 
dignity.    The  native  Indians  were  the  least  of  their  enemies.    Oa 
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all  sides,  except  the  ocean,  they  were  surrounded  by  settlements  of 
hereditary  enemies.  France  envied  England  her  colonies  and 
cherished  the  hope  of  adding  them  to  her  own  possessions.  The 
French  were  also  Romanists ;  their  priests  were  Jesuits ;  and  ha- 
tred towards  heretics,  as  well  us  religious  zeal,  ever  fanned  the 
flame  of  national  dislike  and  enmity.  Whole  tribes  of  the  fero- 
cious savages  were  convened  by  the  priests  and  made  to  believe 
it  an  acceptable  service  to  God,  to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  English. 
Their  murderous  modes  of  war  were  unchecked  by  their  religious 
guides,  and  even  in  seasons  of  nominal  peace,  our  frontier  towns 
never  felt  secure  against  midnight  massacre.  Those  tribes  also 
who  retained  their  heathenism  preferred  the  alliance  of  the  French 
to  that  of  the  English.  The  Indian  character  appeared  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  former  more  than  with  the  latter.  The  century  was 
likewise  one  of  frequent  and  protracted  wars  between  the  two  great 
powers  in  Europe ;  while  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  our  ancestors 
entered  into  the  contest  rather  like  principals  than  dependants. 
They  considered  the  struggle  as  one  for  their  very  existence  as  a 
part  of  the  British  empire.  And,  besides  their  nationality,  the  at- 
tainment of  their  most  cherished  hopes  was  at  stake.  What  fortune 
could  befall  the  Puritans  worse  than  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  become  the  slaves  of  a  despotic  and  popish  monarch  and  of 
his  Jesuit  myrmidons  ?  The  persecuted  Huguenots  who  had  sought 
refuge  among  them,  were  living  witnesses  of  the  fate  which  they 
might  justly  anticipate. 

When  the  war  of  1744  commenced,  France  was  eagerly  enga- 
ged in  establishing  a  chain  of  forts  and  settlements  from  Canada 
along  the  lakes  and  down  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  English 
on  the  north  and  west.  On  the  east  also,  she  possessed  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton  with  its  fortified  capital,  Louisburg ;  and  though 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  had  been  rescued  from  her,  yet 
they  were  mostly  peopled  by  her  colonists,  and  were  liable  to  be 
regained  by  a  revolt  of  their  inhabitants,  if  not  soon  retaken  by 
her  fleets  and  armies.  Indeed,  the  first  act  of  the  war  on  this 
side  the  ocean  was,  the  destruction  of  Canseau  in  Nova  Scotia, 
followed  immediately  by  the  scige  of  Annapolis  in  the  same  pro- 
vince* Massachusetts  hastened  to  send  aid  to  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed;  but  the  Indians  rising  in  fa- 
vor of  their  old  allies,  a  desperate  contest  began  to  be  carried  on. 
Should  the  French  succeed,  they  would  gain  an  addition  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  the  danger  of  New  England  would  become 
imminent  Even  if  the  French  and  their  savage  allies,  assisted  by 
a^powerful  armament  from  Europe,  should  be  enabled  to  subdue 
Ntir  England,  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  latter  would  be 
wholly  daatroyed,  and  an  endless  amount  of  misery  would  be  cer- 
taf*  to  *p*se. 

•i&tjbja  critical  juncture,  the  garrison  of  Canseau,  with  other  pri- 
a^pitfMrbo^hadL  bee»  carried  to  Louisburg,  arrived  at  Boston  and 

Shirley  the  condition  of  that,  strong  bold  of 
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the  French.  Some  favorable  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  and  garrison,  suggested  to  Shirley  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  taken  by  a  surprise,  if  an  expedition  were  secretly  pre* 
pared  in  New  England,  and  sent  out  sufficiently  early  in  the  en- 
suing spring. 

Louisburg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  was  cherished  by 
France  as  one  of  her  most  important  possessions.  She  had  spent 
twenty-five  years  in  fortifying  it,  and  at  an  expense  of  six  mi  11  ions 
of  dollars.  Intermediate  in  situation  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  West  Indies,  it  was  her  chief  naval  station  in  America, 
and  being  so  near  the  English  colonies,  could  send  out  swarms  of 
privateers  to  destroy  their  commerce  and  fisheries  and  insult  their 
shores  at  pleasure.  Hence  it  had  been  styled  the  Dunkirk  of  A  me- 
rica.  It  was  built  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  to  the  eastward, 
within  which  point,  on  the  north  and  northeast,  the  bay  widened 
and  afforded  a  deep  and  capacious  harbor.  The  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, which  was  thus  a  narrow  channel,  was  defended  against  the 
entrance  of  hostile  ships  by  an  island  in  the  middle,  on  which  was 
a  battery  of  thirty  heavy  cannon.  Thus  the  place  could  not  be 
bombarded  by  ships  of  war.  The  town  itself  was  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  which  was  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  forty 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  by  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  The  wall  was 
laid  out  in  regular  bastions  which  swept  every  approach,  the  gate 
on  the  land  side  was  provided  with  a  draw  bridge,  and  defended 
by  a  circular  battery  of  sixteen  guns,  in  addition  to  the  fire  of  the 
main  body  of  the  place,  and  the  ramparts  were  furnished  with 
casements  or  bomb  proof  apartments  for  sheltering  the  garrison  and 
citizens.  North  of  the  town,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bor, was  the  grand  or  royal  battery,  which  mounted  thirty  cannon, 
twenty-eight  of  which  were  forty-two  pounders  and  the  other  two 
eighteen  pounders.  The  garrison,  including  regulars  and  militia, 
consisted  of  two  thousand  men,  and  might  count  on  assistance  from 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Indeed,  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  place,  upwards  of  four  thousand  men,  including  the 
crew  of  a  captured  man  of  war,  were  transported  in  cartel  ships  to 
France. 

Such  was  the  formidable  strong  hold,  by  the  capture  of  which 
Gov.  Shirley,  a  Massachusetts  lawyer,  hoped  to  humble  the  pride 
of  France  and  render  our  own  shores  secure.  While  the  British 
ministry  had  scarcely  entered  on  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  most  fatal  blow  which  could  be  delivered  against  the  French 
power  in  America,  was  preparing  through  the  medium  of  anexpe* 
dition  without  a  single  regular  soldier,  and  composed  solely  of  col* 
onial  fishermen  and  husbandmen.  The  Governor  communicated 
his  scheme  to  the  legislature,  under  an  oath  of  secresy  from  each 
member.  So  wild  and  impracticable  did  it  appear,  that  il  was  at 
first  rejected.  Long  and  earnestly,  however,  was  it  debated,  end 
urgent  were  the  reasons  adduced  in  opposition  to  it  ma  well  as  in 
its  favor.    Its  impracticability  was  argued  on  a  grant  nomberof 
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■pacific  grounds,  while  against  these  there  could  no  arguments  be 
urged  but  the  many  reasons  why  success  was  to  be  desired. 

out  while  the  discussions  were  going  on,  the  secret  was  com* 
municated  to  the  people  through  an  amusing  inadvertence  on  the 
part  of  a  worthy  member  of  the  legislature.  Assisting  in  family 
devotions  at  his  lodgings,  he  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  enter* 
prise !  The  news  appears  to  have  spread  rapidly.  It  excited  a 
lively  interest,  and  Governor  Shirley,  perceiving  that  he  could  not 

Kvail  with  the  legislature,  encouraged  the  principal  merchants  of 
iton  and  Salem  to  petition  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Soon  a  gen* 
eral  enthusiasm  was  Kindled  among  the  people,  and  the  assembly 
were  constrained  by  the  popular  wish  to  reconsider  their  vote.  The 
measure  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  who  were  known  to  be  opposed.  The  people,  how* 
ever*  were  earnest  and  even  clamorous:  to  them,  therefore,  be* 
longs  the  credit  Yet  the  prudent  counsellors  deserve  no  blame : 
justly  did  they  aigue,  that  all  the  armed  vessels  of  the  colonies 
could  not  take  one  seventy-four  of  the  enemy ;  that  their  transports 
would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  naval  force  known  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  France  in  the  spring;  that  thus  the  army  would  have 
no  means  of  leaving  the  island  and  would  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der; that  the  expense  of  the  expedition  could  only  be  defrayed  by 
an  emission  of  paper,  which  would  necessarily  be  so  great  as  to 
ruin  the  currency;  that  neither  could  a  sufficiency  of  military 
stores  be  found  in  the  colonies,  nor  could  troops  be  raised  who 
could  contend  against  the  regulars  of  France,  assisted  by  strong 
fortifications.  All,  however,  felt  the  desirableness  of  success,  and 
when  the  vote  was  passed,  both  friends  and  opponents  joined 
heartily  in  promoting  the  measure. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  search  warrant  through* 
out  the  colony,  and  whatever  private  individual  was  found  to  pos- 
sess articles  which  might  be  needed  for  stores,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  them  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  Fortunately,  also, 
several  vessels  happened  to  arrive  with  such  articles.  Ten  eigh- 
teen pounders  were  borrowed  from  New  York.  But  when  all  had 
been  collected  which  could  be  purchased  or  in  any  way  procured, 
the  army  was  still  but  poorly  provided.  Cloth  suitable  for  tents 
was  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities.  Hutchinson  relates  that, 
'•  all  the  ticklenburg  and  small  canvas  was  purchased  by  the  com- 
mittee of  war,  but  for  a  great  part  of  the  tents  they  were  forced  to 
buy  common  esnabrigs,  so  that  the  tents  were,  in  general,  insuffi- 
cient to  secure  the  soldiers  from  a  common  shower."  The  same 
Mtkor  amusingly  remarks,  that  some  dependence  in  the  matter  of 
besieging  cannon  was  placed  upon  pieces  to  be  captured  in  the 
I«fei  battery;  "but  this,"  he  justly  remarks,  "was  too  manifest  a 
^Usfbesiof  the  skin  before  the  bear  was  caught.'9  We  shall  sub* 
tomstflf  t#ee,  however,  that  in  this  hope  they  were  not  disap- 

H\MH*kmV*  Mi' laid  upon  the  vessels  in  every  harbor,  to  pre* 
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Tent  the  news  of  .the  intended  expedition  being  carried  to  the 
French,  and  a  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  colonies  as  far  south  as 
Pennsylvania,  inviting  their  assistance  and  cooperation.    But  none 
of  them  joined,  and  New  England  was  left  to  engage  in  the  ex* 
pedition  alone.     Massachusetts  raised  3,200  men;   Connecticut 
500;  and  New  Hampshire  300.     Rhode  Island  afterwards  sent 
300  men,  who  did  not  arrive  till  the  city  bad  surrendered.    The 
naval  force  consisted  but  of  ten  vessels,  the  largest  carrying  only 
twenty  guns,  and  a  few  armed  sloops  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.    As  the  expedition  really  originated  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  and  the  troops  were  in  fact  volunteers,  the  choice  of 
a  commander  was  important  in  reference  to  the  previous  populari- 
ty of  the  person  selected.   William  Pepperell,  of  Maine,  was  there* 
fore  appointed,  as  being  a  man  universally  known,  and  of  approved 
enterprise,  talents,  and  favor  with  his  countrymen.    Though  a  col* 
onel  in  the  militia,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  previously  acquired 
a  reputation  for  military  talents  or  knowledge.   He  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  of  very  extensive  dealings,  and  with  a  high  character 
for  integrity,  enterprise  and  popular  manners.    Equal  care  was 
taken  that  the  other  officers  should  be  acceptable  to  the  men. 
•    At  this  time  the  celebrated  Whitefield  was  preaching  in  New 
England.    Pepperell  consulted  him  respecting  the  expediency  of 
the  undertaking.    He  hesitated  to  give  any  encouragement,  bat 
after  some  urging,  consented  to  bestow  his  favor,  and  to  furnish  a 
motto  for  the  banner.     Nil  desperandum,  Christo  duct.     Despair 
of  nothing,  when  Christ  is  leader,  was  given  them  by  the  sacred 
orator,  and  contributed,  with  the  popular  feeling  towards  the  pa- 
pists to  give  the  expedition  the  character  of  a  crusade.     Many  of 
Whitefield's  followers  enlisted.     A  clergyman  who  accompanied 
the  troops  as  chaplain,  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  hatchet  to  destroy 
the  images  in  the  French  churches.     Other  clergymen  attempted 
to  aid  the  governor  and  commander  by  inventions  and  contri- 
vances for  the  siege.  One  of  these  advised  to  employ  men  to  strike 
upon  the  ground  around  the  walls  with  beetles,  (large  mallets  osed 
by  farmers  in  splitting  logs,)  and  wherever  the  sound  returned, 
seemed  hollow,  to  mark  the  spot  as  probably  containing  a  mine ! 
Another  reverend  gentleman  elaborated  a  contrivance  for  a  flying 
bridge  with  which  to  cross  the  ditch  and  scale  the  wall!    At 
Bancroft  remarks,  "  the  inventive  genius  of  New  England  was 
aroused." 

Even  Shirley's  schemes  were  equally  Quixotic;  and  Belknap 
shrewdly  observes,  that  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  governor*! 
elaborate  recommendations,  was  his  directing  the  commander*  to 
make  the  best  improvement  of  emergencies.  On  first  conceiving 
the  scheme,  Shirley  hoped  the  town  might  be  stormed  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  the  ditch  being  filled  with  snow.  Afterwards  lit 
gave  careful  directions  for  the  fleet  of  transports,  which  amounted 
to  a  hundred  vessels,  to  sail  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  at  a  tempes- 
tuous season  and  in  a  foggy  climate,  and  yet  all  to  wive  itrlhe 
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evening  and  at  precisely  the  same  hour,  on  a  rough  and  dangerous 
coast.  Here  the  troops  were  to  be  landed  in  trie  dark,  amidst  the 
surf  and  rocks,  and  to  march  three  miles  through  thickets  and 
swamps  to  the  city.  On  reaching  it,  men  who  had  never  been  in 
action,  were  to  attempt  what  the  most  experienced  veteran  would 
think  of  with  dread ;  to  pull  down  pickets  with  grappling  irons, 
and  scale  the  walls  of  a  regular  fortification  with  ladders,  "  which, 
however,  were  afterwards  found  to  be  too  short  by  ten  feet."  All 
this  was  to  be  done  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  from  their  first 
making  the  land,  and  nine  hours  from  their  debarkation !  "  This 
part  of  the  plan,"  Belknap  says,  "  was  prudently  concealed  from 
the  troops. 

Such  things  are  amusing  to  read  of:  yet  they  w$ll  illustrate  the 
enterprise,  self-reliance,  and  faith  in  providence,  which  did  in  the 
final  result,  secure  the  most  glorious  achievment  of  the  whole  war. 
Of  the  qualities  which  alone  are  necessary  to  success  in  great  af- 
fairs, there  was  no  lack  among  the  colonists.  It  was  their  ignor- 
ance of  this  fact  which  lolled  the  French  in  Canada  and  Cape 
Breton  into  a  fatal  security;  for  news  of  the  contemplated  expedi- 
tion had  been  carried  by  the  Indians  to  Canada,  where  it  was  na* 
turally  deemed  so  Quixotic  and  impracticable,  that  the  report  was 
discredited  and  not  only  no  preparations  were  made  to  obstruct  it, 
but  information  was  not  even  sent  to  Louisburg.  The  boldness  of 
the  plan  prevented  its  being  anticipated,  or  even  credited  by  the 
enemy. 

In  two  months  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail.  A  solemn  ser- 
vice was  held  on  the  shore  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  who 
flocked  as  spectators  of  the  embarkation.  The  day  was  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  sermon  exhorted  all  to  enlist  as  volunteers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Bancroft's  description 
of  the  troops  is  so  felicitous,  that  we  are  fain  to  quote  it.  "The  ex*- 
pedition  was  composed  of  fishermen,  who  in  time  of  war  could  no 
longer  use.  the  hook  and  line  on  the  Grand  Banks,  but  with  prudent 
foresight  took  with  them  their  cod  lines;  of  mechanics  skilled  from 
childhood  in  the  use  of  the  gun ;  of  lumberers  inured  to  fatigue 
and  encnmpment  in  the  woods ;  of  husbandmen  from  the  interior, 
who  had  grown  up  with  arms  in  their  hands,  accustomed  to  dan- 
ger, keenest  of  marksmen,  disciplined  in  the  pursuit  of  larger  and 
smaller  game;  all  volunteers,  all  commanded  by  officers  from 
among  themselves;  many  of  them  church  members;  almost  all 
having  wives  and  children."  In  further  illustration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  and  the  times,  we  find  an  amusing  anecdote  related 
Sf  Miss  Caulkins,  in  her  interesting  history  of  Norwich.  "  Col. 
mod  Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  commanded  the  Connecticut  regi- 
rttetit  in  the  expedition.  He  was  noted  for  his  military  bearing,  was 
atttftetilent  officer,  and  a  great  favorite  with  his  men.  His  regi- 
hhM  thm  not  made  up  of  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  as  is  often 
tfeifettiiillft  wmy»  hut  its  members  were  mostly  active,  usefu  - 
«A#WyM«M*vin*n.    After  the  troops  had  obtained  possession  o  * 
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Louisburg,  one  of  the  British  naval  officers  was  walking  the  streets 
with  a  French  lady  of  distinction,  who  had  a  robe  that  trailed  far 
behind,  and  under  the  train  a  lap  dog  was  running.  A  young  sol* 
dier  belonging  to  Lathrop's  regiment,  out  of  mere  roguery,  threw 
something  under  the  train  at  the  dog.  It  yelled — the  lady  resented 
the  insult ;  the  officer  ordered  the  offender  to  be  bound  and  receive 
a  certain  number  of  lashes,  but  the  regiment  turned  out  of  their 
quarters  to  a  man,  at  a  minute's  warning,  and  rescued  their  com- 
rade. Their  colonel,  though  not  with  them  at  the  time,  approved 
the  deed,  and  the  commanding  officer  allowed  it  to  pass  without 
reprehension." 

Before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a  severe  disappointment 
was  experienced  by  Governor  Shirley.  Unwelcome  news  was  re- 
ceived, but  now  that  the  troops  were  on  the  point  of  embarking,  he 
concealed  from  them  the  information  he  had  just  received.  Dar- 
ing as  was  his  enthusiasm,  he  had  not  ventured  to  encourage  ex- 
pectations of  reducing  a  fortified  seaport  without  the  assistance  of 
a  British  fleet.  An  express  had  been  despatched  to  the  West  In- 
dies, to  request  the  cooperation  of  Admiral  Warren.  A  similar  re- 
quest had  also  been  sent  to  the  British  ministry.  There  had  not 
been  time  to  receive  an  answer  from  England,  but  Warren  bad 
consulted  with  his  captains,  and  declined  to  assist,  on  the  score  of 
want  of  orders  and  the  plea  that  the  undertaking  was  wholly  a 
provincial  one,  without  the  sanction  of  the  ministry.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  this  answer  been  returned,  before  Warren  received 
orders  from  the  ministers  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  northern 
colonies  and  concert  measures  for  his  majesty's  service. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1745,  the  colonial  troops  embarked  and 
steered  direct  for  Canseau,  from  whence  to  Louisburg  is  but  a 
short  sail.  Here  they  were  compelled  to  remain  three  weeks,  wait- 
ing for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  which,  in  winter,  surrounds  the 
shores  of  Cape  Breton.  The  forces  were  not,  however,  wholly  in- 
active ;  they  erected  block-houses  for  shelter  and  defence  ;  the  ves- 
sels made  short  cruises  for  prizes,  and  were  especially  fortunate  in 
capturing  small  craft  laden  with  provisions,  hus  replenishing  and 
increasing  the  stores  of  the  army.  Perhaps,  also,  some  vessels  were 
employed  in  fishing ;  for  it  is  related  as  a  part  of  Shirley's  arrange- 
ments, that  during  the  continuance  of  the  seige  n  few  small  craft 
should  be  thus  occupied,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  stores  of  provisions ! 
Here,  also,  to  their  great  joy,  they  were  joined  by  Admiral  War- 
ren,  who  consulted  with  the  general,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  cruise  before  Louisburg.  On  the  29ih  of  April,  the  transports 
with  the  troops  followed,  but  the  wind  failing,  did  not  make  Louis- 
burg before  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning.  Their  appearance 
gave  the  French  the  first  intimation  of  the  projected  attack.  The 
transports  entered  Gabarus  bay,  which  is  a  little  west  of  Louis- 
burg, and  while  the  British  admiral  blockades  the  harbor,  the  col- 
onists, without  an  hour's  delay,  let  down  their  whale  boats  and 
prepared  to  force  a  landing.    A  French  officer,  with  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  men,  attempt  to  oppose  them,  but  is  himself  made  pri- 
soner with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  detatchment  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  rest.  The  garrison  being  weak  in  regular  troops,  make  no 
further  attempt  without  the  walls,  and  content  themselves  with 
burning  such  houses  near  the  town  as  might  shelter  the  approach  of 
the  English,  while  they  also  sink  vessels  in  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  hostile  fleet. 

On  the  north  and  east  of  the  city,  as  we  have  mentioned,  lies 
the  harbor  of  Louisburg.  On  the  west  and  south-west  the  place  is 
surrounded  by  forests  and  rocky  swamps ;  still  further,  in  a  south- 
west direction,  is  the  head  of  Gabarus  bay,  on  the  shore  of  which 
the  troops  were  now  securely  landed.  The  day  after  landing, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Vaughan,  a  volunteer  from  New  Hampshire, 
marched  through  the  woods  and  saluted  the  place  with  three 
cheers.  The  impracticability  of  an  immediate  assault  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  but  no  time  was  lost  in  deliberation  ;  the  troops 
were  impatient  for  action,  and  on  that  very  night  achieved  a  tri- 
umphant success.  Vaughan  had  refused  to  accept  any  regular 
command,  but  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  war,  and 
held  himself  ready  for  any  enterprise  with  which  the  general 
might  entrust  him.  With  four  hundred  m?n,  he  marched  in  si- 
lence and  secrecy  through  the  woods,  till  having  made  the  half 
circuit  of  the  town  and  skirted  the  western  side  of  the  harbor  be- 
yond it,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  grand  or 
royal  battery,  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  directly  op- 
posite the  city,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor.  Here  were  ware 
houses  containing  naval  stores  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and 
brandy.  These  they  succeeded  in  burning,  and  the  smoke  and 
flames  being  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  grand  battery,  so  terri- 
fied the  French,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  that  they  at  once 
spiked  their  guns  and  fled  to  the  city.  This  disgraceful  flight  pro- 
ceeded probably  from  consternation  at  the  rapidity  and  boldness 
of  their  opponents,  on  what  was  but  the  second  night  after  landing ; 
they  must  have  thought  the  whole  army  were  upon  them.  Vaughan 
did  not  even  perceive  their  flight ;  the  next  morning  he  was  re- 
turning with  only  thirteen  men,  when  he  crept  up  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  battery,  and  observed  that  the  chimneys  were  with- 
out smoke,  and  the  staff  without  a  flag.  Though  he  never  drank 
spirits  himself,  he  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  pocket,  with  which 
he  hired  a  Cape  Cod  Indian  to  crawl  in  at  an  embrasure  and  open 
the  gate.  He  then  wrote  a  note  to  his  general,  stating  that  he  held 
the  royal  battery  with  thirteen  men,  and  requesting  a  reinforcement 
and  a  flag.  Before  either  could  arrive,  one  of  his  men  climbed  the 
stafTwith  a  red  coat  in  his  teeth,  which  he  nailed  to  the  top.  This 
display  of  vanity  was  rash ;  the  city  took  the  alarm,  and  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  hundred  men  in  boats  to  retake  this  important 
outwork.  But  the  courage  of  Vaughan  and  his  little  band  was 
now  aroused ;  they  met  them  on  the  beach  and  in  spite  of  a  smart 
cannonade  from  the  city,  and  the  fire  from  the  boats,  kept  the 
French  from  landing  until  reinforcements  arrived. 
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The  royal  battery  is  won — the  bear  has  been  talcfen  and  his  skin 
secured !  The  insufficient  artillery  of  the  besieging  army  is  now 
reinforced  with  thirty  guns,  nearly  all  of  them  forty-two  pounders. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost  until  the  spikes  are  drilled  out  and  the  pieces 
turned  upon  the  town.  As  volunteer  troops  contain  men  qualified 
for  any  service,  Major  Seth  Pomeroy,  from  Northampton,  (we  are 
told)  and  about  twenty  blacksmiths  from  among  the  soldiers,  an 
set  to  work,  and  soon  the  cannonading  of  the  city  is  begun. 

The  body  of  the  city  is  now  to  be  besieged ;  a  coup  de  main 
being  impossible,  operations  must  be  carried  on  in  form ;  but  the 
impatience  and  confidence  of  the  volunteers  overleaped  the  te- 
diousness  of  the  regular  rules  of  attack.  Hutchinson  relates  that 
"  the  men  made  merry  with  Mr.  BastiuVs  proposals  for  zig-zags 
and  epaulements,  and  went  on,  void  of  art,  in  their  own  natural 
way.*'  But  when  shown  the  construction  of  fascines,  they  per* 
ceived  their  utility,  and  applied  themselves  industriously  to  pre* 
pare  them.  These  are  large  cylindrical  bundles  of  faggots,  which, 
piled  in  sufficient  quantities  enable  troops  to  erect  a  serviceable" 
battery  in  a  single  night.  Five  such  batteries  were  (erected  nni 
actively  served.  But  before  they  could  be  armed,  an  exhausting 
labor  had  to  be  endured,  in  conveying  cannon  to  them  through  the 
forest  and  morass.  The  latter  being  entirely  impassable  for_beastS) 
of  draught,  or  the  wheels  of  gun  carriages,  Uol.  Messerve^of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  constructed  .sleds  op 
which  the  cannon  were  placed  instead  of  being  on  wheels*-  TW 
hardiest  and  strongest  lumbermen  who  had  been ''practised  in 
moving  logs  were  selected,  and  with  strap*  on  their  shoulders  pa- 
tiently toiled,  sinking  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  for  fourteen  sue* 
cessive  nights.  The  distance  was  about  two  miles,  and  it  was  only 
during  the  night,  or  on  foggy  days,  that  the  work  could  be  carried 
on  secure  from  the  fire  of  the  walls.  But  even  before  this  task 
was  completed,  so  rapid  did  their  progress  seem  to  the  besieging 
army,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  they  summoned  the  garri- 
son to  surrender.  By  the  23th  of  the  month  sixteen  cannon  were 
playing  from  five  fascine  batteries ;  the  western  gate  was  destroy- 
ed, and  considerable  impression  had  been  made  on  the  great  cir- 
cular battery  by  which  it  was  defended.  In  the  meantime  the 
weather  continued  remarkably  fine  and  the  troops  enjoyed  health 
and  spirits. 

But  the  island  battery,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  and  inaccessible  except  to  boats,  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  every  mode  of  attack.  Four  unsuccessful  assaults  had  been 
made,  and  the  troops  began  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  to  consider 
themselves  disgraced.  A  fifth  attempt  was  planned  to  be  made 
by  volunteers  who  also  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
leader.  It  was  a  night  attack ;  but  the  boats  were  discovered  bd» 
fore  reaching  the  island,  and  received  with  a  murderous  fire.  A 
part  only  succeeded  in  landing ;  these  maintained  a  sever* -contest 
for  an  hour,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loeiof  wty 
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killed,  while  a  hundred  and  sixteen  who  in  the  darkness  and  con* 
fusion  are  unable  to  regain  the  boats,  are  left  to  become  prisoners. 
"  Providence,"  writes  one,  u  seemed  now  remarkably  to  frown  up- 
on our  affair." 

Still  the  troops  are  not  discouraged ;  the  island  battery  must  be 
silenced,  if  not  taken.  They  toil  night  and  day  to  erect  a  battery 
which  shall  command  it.  This  they  place  on  the  lighthouse  point 
of  the  harbor,  a  point  directly  east  from  the  city,  and  midway  be- 
tween which  point  and  the  city,  the  island  battery  is  situated. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  siege  will  be  tedious.  "  Louis- 
burg,"  writes  Major  Seth  Pomeroy  to  his  family,  "  is  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  place,  and  seems  impregnable.  It  looks  as  if  our 
campaign  would  last  long ;  but  I  am  willing  to  stay  till  God's  time 
comes  to  deliver  the  city  into  our  hands."  The  answer  of  his  wife 
expresses  the  prevalent  feeling  in  New  England.  "  Suffer  no 
anxious  thought  to  rest  in  your  mind  about  me"  writes  the  heroic 
woman.  "  The  whole  town  is  much  engaged  with  concern  for  the 
expedition,  how  Providence  will  order  the  affair,  for  which  reli- 
gious meetings  every  week  are  maintained.  I  leave  you  in  the 
hand  of  God." 

Such  were  the  serious  feelings  which  sustained  the  undertaking ; 
but  sieges  are  proverbially  tedious,  and  the  troops  felt  the  need  of 
recreation  and  amusement  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits  after 
toil.     One  observer  compares  their  proceedings  to  a  Cambridge 
commencement !    Many  of  the  soldiers,  after  their  return  to  their 
own  homes,  wondered  at  the  preservation  of  the  army,  while  they 
laughed  at  the  recollection  of  their  own  share  in  the  frolics  which 
went  on.     Though  a  formidable  front  was  presented  to  the  enemy, 
yet  the  rear  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  sport.     When  released 
from  their  turn  of  duty  at  the  trenches,  they  enjoyed  themselves 
in  racing,  wrestling,  pitching  at  quoits,  firing  at  marks  or  at  birds, 
or  in  running  after  shot  from  the  enemy's  guns.     For  as  many 
cannon  balls  as  they  chose  to  gather,  they  were  paid  a  bounty  by 
the  general,  and  the  shot  were  used  to  be  sent  back  to  the  town. 
Probably,  however,  there  was  less  actual  imprudence  than  appear- 
ances indicated.     It  is  related  that  the  garrison  had  been  mutinous, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  by  their  officers  in  a  sortie.     If  so,  some  in- 
timations of  the  fact  had  not  improbably  been  received  by  the  En- 
glish.    Such  accounts  of  fun  and  frolic  in  the  army,  indeed,  indi- 
cate little  more  than  that  cheerfulness,  confidence  and  alertness  of 
disposition  in  soldiers,  which   especially  pleases  a  commander. 
Besides,  whenever  they  had  met  the  French  on  open  ground,  the 
result  had  relieved  them  of  all  apprehension  of  another  encounter. 
A  sortie  on  the  part  of  the  French  could  avail  them  but  little,  there 
being  no  expensive  work?  of  the  besiegers  to  be  destroyed. 

The  admiral  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  French  seventy- 
four,  and  from  the  prize  an  important  accession  to  the  supplies  of 
the  besiegers  was  obtained.  By  successive  arrivals  his  fleet  had 
now  increased  to  eleven  men-of-war,  and  the  naval  captains  were 
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impatient  or  inactivity.  The  island  battery  was  suffering 
much  from  the  fire  which  the  besiegers  kept  up  from  the  light* 
house  point,  and  would  soon  become  untenable;  the  ships 
prepared  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  harbor.  Thus  the  time 
Was  rapidly  approaching  for  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  de* 
liver  a  combined  attack.  The  French  garrison  becomes  discour- 
aged and  discontented,  their  commander  despondent,  and  soon  a 
flag  of  truce  is  sent  from  the  town  with  proposals  for  a  capitals* 
tion. 

The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  a  matter  of  just  triumph  to  the 
English ;  660  veteran  troops,  1300  militia,  the  crew  of  the  captured 
seventy-four,  amounting  to  upwards  of  600  men,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  all  4130  men,  engaged  not  to  bear  arms 
against  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  for  a  year,  and  were  conveyed 
in  fourteen  cartel  ships  to  Rochfort  in  France.  About  300  were 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  within  the  walls.  The  loss  of  the 
New  England  force  was  astonishingly  small,  being  but  101  killed, 
and  about  30  carried  off  by  disease. 

It  was  not  until  they  entered  the  walls  and  beheld  the  strength 
of  the  works  that  the  troops  appreciated  the  full  difficulty  and  dan* 
ger  of  the  enterprise  which  they  had  so  confidently  undertaken. 
They  were  astonished  at  their  own  success,  and  attributed  it  to  an 
especial  and  remarkable  Providence  of  God  in  their  favor.  Not 
the  least  among  their  favorable  providences  was  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  forty-nine  days  that  the  siege  had  continued,  the  weather 
had  been  remarkably  fine  for  the  season  and  for  the  climate*  The 
day  after  the  surrender,  rain  began  to  fall  and  continued  without 
intermission  for  ten  days.  About  1600  were  at  this  time  sick  with 
dysentery,  many  of  whom  would  have  died  if  the  surrender 
had  been  delayed.  A  schooner  was  sent  immediately  to  Boston 
with  the  great  news  and  arrived  about  one  in  the  morning.  The 
bells  of  Boston  were  ringing  by  break  of  day,  and  the  day  and 
night  following  were  spent  in  rejoicing.  In  England,  congratula- 
tory addresses  were  presented  to  the  king  upon  the  success  of  hit 
majesty's  arms,  and  Peppered  and  Warren  were  made  baronets. 
Bancroft  observes  that  this  conquest  was  the  greatest  success 
achieved  by  England  during  the  war.  Belknap  remarks  that  it 
was  the  only  action  which  could  be  called  a  victory,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  nation,  during  the  whole  war,  and  afforded  them  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  peace.    Yet  with  the  most  shamefal  m- 

Eratitude  and  disregard  of  the  colonies,  Great  Britain  surrendered 
ouisburg  to  France  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  ^  It  waa  given 
up  in  exchange  for  Madras  in  the  East  Indies,  which  had  oeen 
captured  by  the  French  during  the  war. 

It  will  be  interesting  briefly  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  aid 
ultimate  fate  of  this  celebrated  strong  hold.  Additional  cobfinaa* 
tion  will  thus  be  afforded  of  the  wisdom  of  Governor  Sander  sad 
the  public  of  bis  day  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to  Ink 
dertaking,  perceiving,  as  they  did,  that  aa  long  as  d»  V*i 
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tbould  continue  to  extend  their  settlements  in  North  America,  the 
possession  of  Louisburg  would  be  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  their 
power.  The  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  planned  and  under* 
taken  in  previous  wars,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  recapture  of  Louis- 
burg was  made  an  immediate  preliminary  that  the  effort  was  sue* 
eessful. 

The  blessings  of  peace  had  been  enjoyed  but  five  years  before 
war  again  commenced  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  in  1754,  al- 
though it  was  actively  prosecuted  for  two  years  before  it  was  for- 
mally declared  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  year  1756 
became  an  era  in  our  history  from  being  that  in  which,  with  the 
concurrence  and  encouragement  of  the  British  ministry,  a  con- 
gress was  appointed  by  the  colonists  to  combine  the  action  of  the 
provincial  governments.    Though  this  congress  proposed  that  the 
colonies  should  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  own  defence,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  ministry 
would  not  suffer  them  to  accept  the  offer.    On  the  contrary  an  in- 
competent British  general  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
colonial  forces:  in  consequence,   the  whole  of  the  year  1756  was 
lost  in  endeavoring  to  fit  out  expeditions  against  Niagara  and 
Crown  Point,  which  were  finally  unable  to  take  the  field  in  sea- 
son for  successful  operations.    But  in  1757  there  appeared  some 
prospect  of  better  counsels  and  more  effective  efforts.     Louisburg 
was  again  made  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign.    Before  the  end 
of  July,  a  powerful  fleet  and  an  army  composed  of  5,000  British 
regulars  and  6,000  provincials  sailed  for  the  place.  But  the  French 
could  securely  rely  for  its  defence,  on  6,000  regular  troops,  3,000 
colonists,  and  1,300  Indians:  in  the  harbor  were  seventeen  ships  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates:  and  the  town  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions,  ammunition   and  military  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   The  enemy  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  attack.     But 
as  was  usual  with  expeditions  fitted  out   by  the  ministry  or  their 
agents,  instead  of  by  the  colonial  governments,  the  season  was 
now  too  far  advanced  for  commencing  a  regular  siege,  and  the 
troops  were  not  even  disembarked.    After  conveying  the  transports 
back,  the  British  admiral  strengthened  his  naval  force  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  several  ships,  and  again  appeared  before  the  harbor, 
offering  battle  to  the  French  fleet.     But  now  it  was  the  French 
commander's  turn  to  be  prudent,  and  he  did  not  venture  a  battle, 
the  loss  of  which  might  expose  all  the  colonies  to  the  attacks  of 
the  English.    The  British  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  terrible  storm 
on  these  dangerous  coasts,  and  compelled  to  return  to  England  for 
repair  of  damages. 

By  this  time  the  French  had  made  alarming  progress  on  all  our 
nortnero  and  north-western  frontiers.  But  in  1758,  the  celebrated 
Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  became  minister,  and  the  prospect  of  affairs 
Was  changed.  He  sent  encouraging  and  energetic  circulars  to  all 
the  colonial  governments,  and  such  was  the  confidence  he  excited, 
that  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  had  fifteen 
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,  thousand  troops  ready  to  take  the  field  as  early  in  the  season  as 
May.  Upon  the  recapture  of  Louishurg  the  resources  of  the  whole 
British  empire  were  ready  to  be  lavished.  An  armament  was  sent 
of  no  less  than  151  sail  of  vessels  and  14,000  men.  Oen.  Wolfe, 
soon  to  become  the  hero  of  Quebec,  waa  the  second  in  command. 
The  siege  was  regularly  prosecuted,  and  though  the  resources  of 
the  place  were  ample,  and  the  resistance  vigorous,  the  city,  was 
compelled  to  capitulate,  surrendering  6700  men  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Of  eleven  men  of  war  which  were  in  the  harbor  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  five  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were 
taken  or  destroyed.  This  was  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  war, 
and  by  giving  the  English  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, prepared  the  way  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  which  was 
effected  the  next  season,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  which  soon 
followed  and  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 

The  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  England  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  second  capture  of  Louishurg,  were  proportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  event.  "  By  order  of  the  king,  eleven  pair 
of  colors  were  carried  in  joyful  parade,  escorted  by  detachments  of 
horse  and  foot  guards,  with  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  from  the 
palace  of  Kensington  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  they  were  de- 
posited as  trophies,  under  a  discharge  of  cannon  and  other  expres- 
sions of  triumph  and  exultation.  Indeed  the  public  rejoicings  were 
diffused  through  every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  congratu- 
lations sent  to  his  majesty  from  various  parts  of  the  empire.91 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  .followed  by  the  transfer  of  all  the 
settlements  and  forts  on  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  to  the  English. 
The  Indian  tribes  on  all  our  frontiers  then  became  friendly t  and 
after  a  period  of  more  than  two  generations  had  been  passed  in 
ceaseless  danger  and  anxiety,  our  forefathers  had  rest  in  their  bor- 
ders: the  midnight  war  whoop  ceased  to  herald  the  burning  of 
dwellings  and  the  massacre  of  women  and  children.  Thus  ended 
the  long  series  of  what  are  popularly  called  the  old  French  wars. 
The  period  in  which  they  were  waged  constitutes  the  herttic  age 
of  our  country.  We  had  already  passed  from  youth  to  manhood 
as  a  nation,  when  a  judicial  blindness  was  inflicted  by  Providence 
on  the  British  government  and  people,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  Thus  only  can 
we  account  for  the  madness  which  suffered  them  to  attempt  an  in- 
solent and  contemptuous  tyranny  over  a  people  who  had  so  lately 
proved  their  title  to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  brethien  and 
of  the  world. 

Louishurg  having  been  so  famous,  and  of  such  importance  tad 
interest  in  the  last  century,  many  of  our  readers  will  enquire  as  to 
its  subsequent  fate,  and  why  its  name  does  not  appear  either  in 
history  or  geography  since  the  peace  of  1763.  So  great  was  the 
fear  of  the  British  ministry  that  it  might  again  become  asttoaf 
hold  of  the  French,  that  they  caused  its  fortification*  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  suffered  the  place  to  become  a  heap  tjTvaiatil  ;JRs 
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cannot  better  conclude  than  by  transcribing  the  following  from 
Martin's  Colonial  Library.  "  The  entrance  to  Louisburg  harbor 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  basin  within,  being 
three  miles  long  by  one  wide,  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world,  and  with  good  watering  places  on  the  beach.  The  ruins  of 
the  once  formidable  batteries,  with  wide  broken  gaps,  as  blown 
open  by  gun  powder,  present  a  melancholy  picture  of  past  energy. 
A  few  fishermen's  huts  form  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  superb 
edifices,  regular  fortifications,  naval  grandeur,  military  pomp,  and 
commercial  activity  of  which  Louisburg  was  once  the  splendid 
theatre.  A  few  Acadian  French  fishermen  are  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants. The  strong  and  capacious  magazines,  once  the  deposit  of 
immense  quantities  of  munitions  of  war,  are  still  nearly  entire,  but 
hidden  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  and  turf,  and  now  afford  a 
commodious  shelter  for  flocks  of  peaceful  sheep,  who  feed  around 
the  burial  ground,  where  the  remains  of  many  a  gallant  French- 
man and  patriotic  Briton  are  deposited ;  while  beneath  the  clear 
cold  wave  may  be  seen  the  vast  sunken  ships  of  war,  whose  very 
bulk  indicates  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  Gallic  nation,  ere  Eng- 
land became  mistress  of  her  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  western 
Atlantic.  Desolation  now  sits  with  a  ghastly  smile  around  the 
once  formidable  bastions — all  is  silent  except  the  loud  reverber- 
ating ocean,  as  it  rolls  in  tremendous  surges  along  the  rocky  beach, 
or  the  bleating  of  the  scattered  sheep,  as,  with  tinkling  bells,  they 
return  in  the  dusky  solitude  of  eve,  to  their  singular  folds ;  while 
the  descendant  of  some  heroic  Gaul,  whose  ancestors  fought  and 
bled  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  noble  fortress  of  his  sovereign 
being  laid  prostrate  before  the  prowess  of  mightier  Albion,  may  be 
observed  wandering  along  these  time-honored  ruins,  and  mentally 
exclaiming  in  the  language  of  the  Bard  of  Erin : 

On  Louisburg's  hights  where  the  fisherman  strays, 

When  the  clear  cold  eve  is  declining, 
He  sees  the  war  ships  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining ; 
Thus  shall  memory  .often,  in  dreams  sublime, 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over j 
And,  sighing,  look  back  through  the  vista  of  time, 

For  the  long  faded  glories  they  cover." 

Non.— -Mr.  Martin  has  adapted  to  his  subject,  these  lines,  which  constitute 
~  stanza  of  one  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  beginning : 

11  Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old." 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  D.  P.  PAGE, 

(Principal  of  the  Norm*!  School,  Albany.) 

BY  MRS.  L.   H.   BIGOTJBNXT. 

M  Succeed  or  die." 

Teacher,  was  that  thy  creed  t 
The  motto  on  thy  banner,  when  thou  cam'st 

A  soldier  to  the  field? 

u  Succeed  or  die !» 
Twas  graven  on  thy  shield.    Unresting  toil 
Won  the  first  trophy,  as  the  grateful  heart 
Of  many  a  youth,  to  patient  knowledge  train'd, 
Doth  testify  with  tears ;  while  many  a  man 
Crown'd  by  his  Alma  Mater,  from  the  post 
Of  honor,  or  of  care,  remembereth  well 
Whose  strong,  persuasive  nurture  led  him  there. 

80  thy  first  goal  was  gain'd. 

But  for  the  next, 

The  Excelsior  of  thy  creed,  methinks,  the  first 

Invohr'd  the  second ;  for  to  die  like  thee, 

Was  but  the  climax  of  a.  full  success, 

Taking  its  last  reward. 

Yea,  such  reward 

As  waiteth  those,  who  the  young  soul  shall  turn, 

To  righteousness,  a  name  above  the  stars, 

That  in  the  cloudless  lirmanent  of  God, 

Forever  shine. 


THE  CAVERN  OF  WANEONDA. 


BY   GfcRALDINE. 


We  had  seen  almost  every  thing  of  interest  in  old  Schoharie, 
for  though  it  is  very  near  home,  there  is  much  within  its  borders 
to  warm  the  heart  and  kindle  the  imagination. 

We  had  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  Onistagrawa,  and  theft 
listened  to  the  recital  of  the  awful  tragedies,  which  had  been 
enacted  in  the  beautiful  valley  beneath.  We  had  traced  the 
marks  of  rifle  shot,  and  turned  up  the  turf  to  find  the  flinty  head 
of  the  tomahawk  among  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  we  had 
composed  the  first  line  of  an  epic  poem  while  rambling  erer  the 
Indian  burial  grounds. 

There  were  three  of  us.  With  all  the  love  of  frolic,  end  the 
romantic  enthusiasm  of  boarding-school  girls,  we  bed  come  to  epeal 
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a  few  weeks  of  our  summer  vacation  with  a  friend.  How  de- 
lightful were  those  moonlight  nights,  when  seated  in  the  old 
portico,  we  used  to  listen  to  thrilling  legends  of  the  border  wars — 
those  tales  of  more  than  Boman  heroism — how,  when  the  husbands 
and  fathers  were  away  in  the  forts,  the  wives  and  children 
would  quit  at  night  the  hearth  and  the  hamlet,  to  seek  in  the  corn- 
fields or  under  the  shadow  of  the  fences,  protection  from  the  Indian 
and  from  the  tories,  who  sought  to  disguise  their  infamous  conduct 
by  the  Indian  dress;  and  how,  lest  their  hiding  place  should  be 
betrayed,  the  mothers  would  stifle  upon  their  breast  the  cries  of 
their  infants,  until  the  infants  themselves  were  afraid  to  weep. 
With  breathless  interest  we  listened  to  such  narratives  until  a 
aephyr  among  the  trees  or  a  rabbit  in  the  shrubbery  would  startle 
us  as  though  some  Indian  had  rushed  from  concealment,  and  his 

scalping  knife  was  gleaming  around  our  brow.    Gentle  Mary , 

well  do  I  remember  how  in  her  alarm  she  twined  her  arms  around 
my  friend,  who  like  a  mother  pressed  her  to  her  bosom  and  sooth* 
ed  her  fears.  Both  are  now  resting  in  the  arms  of  God.  Yes, 
Mary,  yours  was  a  gentle  spirit,  and  if  we  sometimes  thought  you 
wayward  it  was  because  we  knew  you  not.  Yours  indeed  was  a 
aaa  story — with  wealth  and  beauty,  but  no  kindred  to  love— alone, 
among  strangers,  even  from  the  cradle.  There  was  in  your  cha- 
racter all  the  confiding  frankness  of  fifteen,  mingled  with  the  sus- 
picious reserve  of  one  whose  frankness  bad  been  too  often  betray- 
ed. Two  years  more  saw  thee  a  wife,  a  mother  and  a  corpse. 
I  trust  in  heaven  you  met  those  parents  whom  you  never  knew  on 
earth.  Seventeen  years  wrote  such  characters  in  thy  heart  as  are 
seldom  traced  in  the  heart  of  woman. 

But  there  was  one  place  in  this  vicinity  which  in  spite  of  much 
discouragement,  we  determined  to  explore.  We  had  been  charm- 
ed with  Uharies  Fenno  Hoffman's  description  of  Waneonda  cavern, 
in  the  little  romance  of  Greyselsr,  for  which  description  he  was 
indebted  I  hear  to  the  only  lady  by  whom,  at  that  time,  it  had 
been  entered. 

We  had  visited  the  cabinet  of  a  distinguished  geologist  of  the 
vicinity  and  saw  there  many  rare  specimens  of  geology  which 
had  been  taken  from  this  cavern,  and  among  them  one  which  the 
imagination  of  the  good  people  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  testi- 
mony of  gentlemen  who  have  travelled,  had  converted  into  a  Torso, 
which  they  say  rivals  that  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  and 
we  wished  to  search  out  such  wonders  ourselves. 
'  -  The  Tillage  damsels  were  too  proper  for  such  an  exhibition  of 
cast  off  garments  as  was  necessary  for  a  subterranean  excursion, 
and  though  a  large  party  of  them  accompanied  us  to  the  cavern's 
jfrosftb*  they  refused  to  enter  and  were  evidently  shocked  at  our 
.ttmrifr*    £yan  the  village  beaux  laid  heavy  wagers  that  we 
~  JNftld  be  frightened  out  of  our  resolution,  but  placing  ourselves 
i        teajfeiC  some  elderly  gentlemen  who  promised  to  be  respon- 
pqt  safe  reappearance  upon  the  surface,  we  prepared  to 
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The  ingress  is  by  means  of  an  aperture  about  three  feet  m 
diameter,  and  seventy  feet  deep  through  the  massive  lime  rock ; 
the  sides  are  almost  perpendicular.  In  this  place  is  a  ladder, 
which  we  descended.  We  had  each  around  our  waist  a  strong 
cord,  which  was  held  by  some  one  above  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  dimness. 

Gradually  the  opening  at  the  top  grew  smaller,  until  when  we 
Jftad  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  it  seemed  like  a  star  glimmering 
above  us.  After  groping  down  a  craggy  descent,  by  means  of  a 
second  ladder,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavern. 
Here  is  a  passage  of  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  on 
the  right  of  which  from  a  small  opening,  issues  a  stream  of  limpid 
water,  which  extends  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  is  broken  by  many 
tiny  cascades.  Some  daring  adventurers  have  pushed  a  little  craft 
up  to  its  source.  But  as  most  of  the  voyage  must  be  made  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  as  the  loosely  hanging  rocks  above  threat- 
ened at  any  moment  to  fall  and  crush  us,  or  like  the  spring  lock  at 
Modena  to  "  fasten  us  in  forever,"  we  did  not  venture,  for  we 
were  not  willing  to  enrich  the  cavern  with  any  new  specimens  of 
paleontology  at  such  an  expense  to  ourselves. 

Therefore,  instead  of  tracing  the  stream  to  its  source,  we  follow* 
ed  it  to  its  outlet  which  is  in  a  lake  of  some  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  varying  in  depth  from  thirty  or  forty  inches  to  as  many 
feet.  A  party  had  preceded  us  that  morning  and  the  boat  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lake,  which  was  hidden  from  us  by  angles  of 
the  rocks.  On  the  shore  of  this  lake  then,  a  hundred  feet  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  forest  trees,  we  halted.  No  summer  breeze  had 
ever  rippled  its  surface,  no  stars  had  looked  down  into  its  quiet 
depths,  no  warm  sunbeams  had  kissed  its  gentle  bosom,  and  as 
our  torch-lights  fell  upon  it,  we  felt  that  it  was  like  sacrilege  thus 
to  reveal  its  secret  depths.  From  this  spot  the  sounds  of  our  voices 
were  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  every  direction  as  though  the  spirits 
of  the  abyss  were  calling  to  each  other  from  a  thousand  lurking 
places.  We  knew  that  we  were  in  the  infernal  regions.  We 
saw  before  us  the  dark  waters  of  a  stream,  and  from  this  Erebus 
we  called  loudly  for  old  Charon  to  row  us  over  the  fearful  Styx. 
We  heard  the  first  dip  of  his  oar  upon  the  silent  water  and  saw 
the  glimmer  of  his  toith-light,  and  presently,  standing  upright  in 
his  boat  his  dark  form  appeared  amid  the  gloomy  shadows.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered.  Silently  he  came  on  and  drew  the  boat  upon 
the  shore.  We  placed  the  obolus  in  his  hand  and  ventured  oae  by 
'  one,  for  the  boat  was  old  and  leaky.  And  there  we  sat,  those  who 
went  over  first,  waiting  in  the  pitch  darkness  for  those  who  were  to 
come  after. 

Like  a  striped  harlequin  the  ludicrous  will  often  frisk  across  the 

scene  of  our  most  solemn  meditations,  and  as  we  sat  lost  in  heroics, 

with  our  minds  filled  with  all  the  associations  which  this  see** 

.  awakened,  the  boat  came  over  with  our  lunch  and  wine  aasYsm 

unexpected  passenger.    This  ipas  a  handsome  folio**  tfaa^OosJial 
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D'Orsay,  of  the  village,  who  came  dressed  in  his  white  pants  and 
fine  broadcloth.  He  had  refused  to  descend  with  us  and  we  ac- 
cused him  of  being  afraid  of  the  darkness,  or  of  soiling  his  clothes. 
After  we  had  gone,  he  forsook  his  resolution  and  followed  us  alone, 
and  now  was  standing  in  the  boat,  his  elegant  proportions  display- 
ed to  good  advantage,  with  the  gray  rocks  for  a  back-ground.  We 
begged  him  to  be  seated ;  he  replied  that  he  was  quite  able  to 
support  his  centre  of  gravity,  when  lo !  the  boat  struck  suddenly 
against  a  rock  and  the  shock  sent  him  out  backwards  into  the  lake ; 
as  he  fell  he  upset  the  boat,  and  Charon  was  plunged  headlong 
beside  him.  There  they  lay  splashing  together,  and  as  he  arose 
and  caught  hold  of  the  boat  with  the  water  streaming  from  his 
Apollo  locks  and  handsome  clothes,  it  was  too  rich,  associations 
were  put  to  flight,  the  gloomy  shades  of  Erebus  never  resounded 
to  such  shouts  of  laughter  as  echoed  through  the  cavern  of  Wane- 
onda.  We  only  checked  our  merriment  to  lament  our  cake  and 
wine,  which  had  gone  an  involuntary  libation  to  the  Tritons. 

From  the  lake  we  climbed  up  an  ascent  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  through  a  small  aperture  entered  the  rotunda  of  the  cavern,  an 
apartment  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 
Here  are  rocks  of  alabaster  and  immense  specimens  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites,  with  arragonite,  crystals  and  spar  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  rendering  it  of  itself  a  magnificent  cabinet. 

Yet  I  must  confess  myself  somewhat  disappointed.  I  had  fan- 
cied a  palace  of  alabaster  studded  with  diamonds,  and  the  floor 
strewn  with  pearls,  where  fountains  sparkled,  fairies  and  naiads 
held  their  revels,  and  which  was  dazzling  as  an  oriental  dream. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  temperature  is  mild  and  pleasant,  but  like 
most  caverns,  when  stripped  of  the  trappings  of  fancy,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly damp  and  dirty. 

Yet,  though  we  were  not  ushered  into  a  fairy  scene,  the  one 
which  presented  itself  to  us  was  scarcely  less  exciting.  Here  were 
twenty  or  thirty  students  from  a  neighboring  college,  each  bearing 
a  flaming  torch.  They  were  arrayed  in  most  grotesque  cos- 
tumes, and  were  laughing,  and  shouting,  and  performing  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  evolutions  in  the  grim  darkness.  We  seemed  to  have 
been  suddenly  admitted  to  one  of  the  midnight  orgies  of  Pande- 
monium. One  after  another  of  our  party  were  greeted  by  them 
with  a  yell  of  recognition,  and  when  one  came  up  to  me  and  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  meeting  me  there,  announced  himself  as  a 
playmate  of  my  childhood,  I  believed  myself  really  recognizing 
old  acquaintances  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

Like  poor  old  Lear  I  exclaimed : 

"  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know;  when  did  you  die?*' 
a<  Where  have  I  been?  where  am  I? 

I  know  not  what  to  say, 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands!" 

And  I  Cain  like  him,  would  have  pricked  myself  to  see  if  I  was 
yet  in  the  flesh. 
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I  left  the  party  and  through  one  of  the  openings  which  lead  from 
the  rotunda  entered  a  small  apartment  Here  seated  upon 
the  ground,  with  my  head  resting  upon  the  base  of  an  immense 
stalagmite,  I  abandoned  myself  to  meditations.  I  felt  how  com- 
pletely isolated  I  was  from  all  the  world.  As  those  who  meet  as 
in  our  daily gpralks,  fail  to  perceive  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
life  and  converse,  thoso  thoughts  and  affections  which  it  would  be 
their  joy  to  know,  so  the  friends  who  loved  us  best  might  then 
walk  the  earth  above  us  and  never  suspect  that  far  beneath  its  sur- 
face were  those  who  loved  and  thought  of  them.  And  how  little 
concern  had  the  great  world  for  us ;  though  we  might  stay  there 
forever  it  would  move  on  still  the  same.  So  it  has  ever  done, 
while  even  nations  have  silently  disappeared  from  its  surface  and 
been  lost  in  oblivion.  When  Tyre  was  building  her  ships ;  when 
the  pyramids  were  rising  in  Egypt,  and  when  Belus  was  renting 
its  head  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  wo  believe  that  a  people  and 
kingdoms  were  upon  this  continent  of  ours.  When  Jerusalem  sat 
in  her  glory,  and  Greece  and  Rome  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
world,  the  same  stars  shone  upon  our  hills  and  valleys,  our  seas 
and  riven,  that  shine  upon  them  now.  These  dark  chambers  too 
were  here,  and  they  may  then  have  been  the  scene  of  mysticisms 
and  diabolical  rites,  such  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  revealing 
to  us  now.  Here  may  have  stood  the  tripod  from  which  was  di- 
vulged a  nation's  oracles.  And  though  no  prophecy  remains  to  us 
which  predicted  that  nation's  future,  and  no  history  has  told  its 
past,  there  were  nations  existing  in  those  days,  which  are  even 
now  in  the  fullness  of  their  strength.  And  the  scales  of  supersti- 
tion are  falling  from  their  eyes,  and  the  barriers  of  despotism  are 
now  being  removed  from  their  land,  and  from  the  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent empires  of  China  and  Japan  there  may  yet  issue  a  flood  of 
light  which  shall  illuminate  the  dark  past  in  the  history  of  our 
land.  What  a  world  is  that  for  the  imagination  to  revel  in !  And 
mine  had  soared  off  upon  its  strongest  pinions,  when  o'er  my  ear 
came  stealing  sounds,  which,  like  a  tassel-gentle,  drew  it  softly 
in.  Musical  and  sadly  sweet  were  those  low  unmeasured  tones. 
It  was  like  some  plaintive  spirit,  sighing  over  her  harpstrings.  I 
felt  that  I  was  near  the  portals  of  paradise,  and  that  I  heard  a  voice 
from  the  invisible  world.  Then  gradually  over  the  darkness  there 
came  a  flush  like  that  which  aurora  brings  to  the  cheek  of  night* 
It  deepened  and  grew  brighter  until  the  darkness  had  faded  away 
and  I  was  enveloped  in  a  flood  of  glory  and  saw  wondrous  things 
such  as  the  pen  of  mortal  may  not  describe.  There  was.  heaven 
with  all  its  intense  revealings,  and  yet  I  was  not  shocked,  my  senses 
were  not  palsied ;  I  glided  into  those  scenes  as  that  low  sweet 
music  bad  glided  into  my  soul. 

Oh !  how  sweet  was  that  hour.  Its  history  has  never  been  told 
but  once.  I  felt  an  arm  around  me  stronger  than  the  arm  of  a 
spirit,  yet  gentle  as  that  of  a  friend.  It  was  the  am  of  Man. 
she  had  come  to  seek  me,  and  it  was  her  sweet  face  wtiebAisMi 
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away  that  dream  of  Heaven.  It  was  to  her  that  I  then  revealed 
it.  She  too  heard  those  plaintive  tones,  and  so  at  times  may  all 
who  enter  the  Musical  Saloon  of  Waneonda. 

Since  then  I  have  visited  several  caverns,  and  my  subterranean 
propensities  for  the  present,  at  least,  have  been  fully  satisfied.  But 
no  other  has  produced  upon  me  such  an  effect  as  this.  It  was  a 
strange  place  and  it  brought  to  me  very  strange  thoughts.  Yet  it 
is  associated  with  dreams  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  hallowed  by  the 
memory  of  Mary,  who  has  gone  to  see  if  those  dreams  were  true. 


SONG. 
A».— "  The  French  on  the  #ta." 

Oh,  never  let  us  fear, 

Though  our  sun  be  in  a  cloud ; 
Oh,  never  let  us  fear, 
While  we've  woman's  heart  to  cheer ; 
She  can  make  the  darkness  dear, 

Though  our  sun  bo  in  a  cloud. 

The  world  may  pass  us  by 
When  our  sun  is  in  a  cloud ; 

The  world  may  pass  us  by ; 

But  dear  woman  will  be  nigh, 

With  compassion  in  her  eye, 
When  our  sun  is  in  a  cloud. 

And  when  our  day  is  bright, 

And  our  sky's  without  a  cloud; 

And  when  our  day  is  bright, 

It  is  she  that  gives  it  light ; 

For  without  her  it  is  night, 

Though  our  sky's  without  a  cloud. 

She's  the  blessing  of  our  life, 
In  its  sunshine  and  its  cloud ; 

She's  the  blessing  of  our  life, 

As  mother,  sister,  wife, 

In  its  quiet  and  its  strife, 

In  its  sunshine  and  its  cloud. 

When  our  latest  hour  shall  come, 

And  shall  bring  life's  evening  cloud ; 

When  our  latest  hour  shall  come, 

Yet  one  thought  shall  light  the  gloom; 

fibe  will  meet  us  in  a  home 

Where  shall  never  be  a  cloud. 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIBERTY. 

BY  O.  r.  YATX8. 

Who  first  planted  the  tree  of  Liberty?— Origin  of  the  term— The  allegorise! 
tree  planted  by  the  Aborigines  of  New  York,  the  Eroqoah-- They  were  the 
first  republicans  on  this  continent — A  congenial  soil  necessary  to  ensure  the 
growth  of  this  tree — Analogy  between  the  character  of  a  country,  and  of  fits 
inhabitants—"  The  dwelling  lands"  of  the  Eroqoah  described— The  phenom- 
enon of  self-government  when  developed — The  intellectual  character  of  the 
Eroquah,  how  manifested — The  tree  of  liberty  indigenous  in  North  America, 
planted  long  before  1776— The  republican  league  of  the  Eroqoah  briefly  de- 
scribed— The  principles  of  liberty  brought  over  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Puritans 
imperfect,  yet  lay  at  the  foundation,  of  our  political  institutions--Hooor  to 
whom  honor  is  dne. 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  St.  Nicholas'  Society  in  New  York 
city,  their  orator  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  advanced  the  position  that 
the  American  people  were  indebted  for  the  free  institutions  they 
enjoy,  more  to  their  Dutch  than  their  English  ancestors.  In  illus- 
tration, he  presented  the  picture  of  our  pilgrim  forefathers  burning 
witches  ana  cruelly  oppressing  those  who  differed  with  them  on 
points  of  Christian  faith,  while  our  Dutch  forefathers  in  New  York 
were  dancing  round  the  maypole  and  evincing  a  liberal  feeling  to- 
wards dissenters.  We  cannot  quote  his  language,  but  a  friend  in 
commenting  on  it,  or  rather  on  his  sentiment,  spoke  of  "  the  rret 
of  liberty"  having  been  first  planted  by  the  Puritans,  and  eulogized 
the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  figure.  Apt  and  beautiful,  we 
admit  the  figure  to  be,  but  orators  and  poets  of  the  present  day  can  / 
not  lay  any  claim  to  originality  in  using  it,  nor  yet  numerous  other  ' 
figures  of  style  and  speech  they  use  so  freely.  These  have  their 
origin  in  the  earliest,  rudest  ages  of  the  world.  Without  alluding 
to  that  comprehensive  metaphor,  "  the  tree  of  life"  in  the  garden 
of  God,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  (a  dissertation  on  which 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  design,)  we  will  re- 
fer to  one  of  aboriginal  origin  which  has  a  close  connection  with 
the  topic  in  hand. 

Before  the  era  of  Columbus,  the  aboriginal  sovereigns  of  this 
state  by  representatives  chosen  for  the  purpose,  "  planted9*  to  not 
their  own  language,  "  the  tree  of  peace  at  Onondaga.9'    M  Its  four  * 
principal  branches  pointed  east,  west,  north  and  south*99    "  The  \ 
fire  of  counsel"  and  friendship  was  kindled  beneath  this  majestic 
tree.    Its  branches  shot  forth  towards  the  clouds  of  heaven,  while  \ 
they  covered  the  "  five  nations"  and  their  allies,  with  its  refresh* ; ' 
ing  shade.  / 

The  reader  will  understand,  that  wo  are  not  attempting  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  metaphor  in  question,  but  the  historical  fmt  ft    « 
shadows  forth.    The  first  seeds  of  that  civil  and  religions  Mtaty 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  the  happy  institutions  under  which  we 
live  were  not  sown  by  either  our  Dutch  or  English  ancestors.  To 
the  Akanusionee  or  "  united  people1'  as  they  called  themselves,  or 
Eroquah  (Iroquois)  as  the  French  termed  them,  must  be  awarded 
that  honor.  It  would  really  seem,  that  to  insure  the  success  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  it  must  be  planted  in  a  soil  conge- 
nial to  its  growth  and  perpetuity.  This  congeniality  is  not  deter- 
mined by  latitude  and  longitude,  for  in  two  countries  of  the  same 
latitudinal  and  longitudinal  position,  the  tree  of  liberty  does  not 
necessarily  thrive  equally  well.  Among  all  the  aboriginal  nations 
and  tribes,  except  that  of  the  Eroquah,  the  form  of  government,  so 
far  as  it  obtained,  rude  and  imperfect,  though  it  was,  in  many  re- 
spects strictly  and  strongly  of  the  monarchical  type.  All  power 
was  vested  in  a  single  ruler.  Not  only  at  the  south  and  west  of 
the  territory  now  comprising  the  northern  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, but  among  all  the  New  England  Indians,  a  monarchial  form 
of  government  prevailed.  The  Eroquah  were  the  only  republicans 
an  this  continent* 

That  philosopher  was  not  unfurnished  with  his  rationale,  who 
asserted  "  give  me  the  geography  of  a  country,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  character  of  its  inhabitants."  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  analogy  between  the  features  of  any  country,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants  considered  physically,  socially,  morally  and 
politically,  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  common  philosophy  of  the  day. 
The  former  are  to  the  true  and  accomplished  philosopher  no  un- 
certain indicia  of  the  latter.  The  genius  of  a  people  becomes  in- 
fluenced by  their  position.  Even  two  nations  of  the  same  original, 
and  living  together  with  the  same  manners  and  customs,  and  same 
political  system,  on  one  of  them  taking  up  their  residence  in  an- 
other and  different  country,  their  national  character  will  undergo 
a  change,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  their  governmental  sys- 
tem will  be  the  result.  Witness  the  ancient  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
where  has  the  tree  of  liberty  ever  thriven  better  than  on  the  Al- 
pian  hills  ?  As  germane  to  this  subject  we  would  cite  the  fact 
41  the  dwelling  lands"  of  the  Akanusionee,  were  situated  on  the 
highest  part  of  this  continent.  Governor  Powell  describes  them 
"  by  a  line  run  from  near  Albany  along  the  Mohawk  river  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  north  around  Oneida  Lake  to  the  north  east  corner 
of  Lake  Ontario,  thence  along  the  lake  to  Canahoge  or  Lake  Oswe- 
go, or  Erie,  thence  sixty  miles  directly  back  into  the  country,  thence 
to  Shamokin  on  the  Susquehannah  river,  thence  along  the  Cu- 
ahirtung  mountains,  thence  again  to  the  lower  Mohawk  castles." 

However  much  in  the  light  of  a  postulate,  the  philosopher's  po- 
sition above  described  may  be  viewed,  I  fear  not  that  the  sentence 
of  heterodoxy  will  be  pronounced  against  the  sentiment,  that  in 
the  same  ratio  that  intellect  and  discipline  obtain  with  a  people, 
will  the  phenomenon  of  self-government  become  developed.  The 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  Eroquah  over  every  other  tribe  on 
this  continent  can  be  easily  and  clearly  proved ;  but  the  reader 
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must  on  this  occasion,  if  he  has  not  examined  the  subject  himself, 
take  the  fact  as  granted.  It  was  not  with  a  vain  boast  that  they 
were  called  Ong-toe-kong'toty  i.  e.  "  people  excelling  all  others." 
In  their  warlike  achievements,  it  was  not  alone  their  courage 
which  crowned  their  enterprises  with  success,  for  some  of  the 
northern  tribes  with  whom  they  contended  were  also  brave.  Even 
the  Hurons,  though  aided  by  more  accomplished  warriors,  we 
mean  the  French  under  Governor  Champlain  who  commanded  m 
person,  were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  superior  martial  prowess 
and  skill  of  the  Eroquah.  It  was  not  their  numbers,  for  many  of 
the  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and  whom  they  discomfitted 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries,  were  far  more  name* 
rous  than  they.  No,  it  was  their  mental  superiority.  And  this 
was  manifested  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  their  governmental 
system,  which  united  different  and  distant  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states  into  one  grand  confederacy. 

It  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  very  soil  on 
which  we  tread,  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  The  tree  of 
liberty  is  of  a  truth  here  indigenous.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
liberty  and  republicanism  in  this  country,  were  unborn  before  the 
4th  July,  1776.  The  declaration  of  our  national  independence  did 
but  proclaim  to  the  world  principles  previously  developed  and  de* 
clared.  Long  before  that  memorable  day,  was  the  spirit  of  free* 
dom  abroad  in  our  land.  The  revolutionary  war,  so  far  from  ori- 
ginating or  completing  our  independence,  was  but  a  single  link, 
though  not  an  unimportant  one,  m  the  long  and  still  lengthening 
chain  of  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  our  existence  and  prosperity 
as  a  nation.  The  first  links  of  this  chain,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  woven  even  before  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Akanusionee  had  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Their  league  was  entirely  republican  in  its  nature 
and  organization,  and  admitted  of  no  superiority  in  any  of  its  con* 
stituent  parts.  To  describe  their  system  of  government  in  all  its 
details,  would  be  a  pleasing  task,  and  the  most  authentic  materials 
for  executing  it,  are  hi  our  possession.  But  it  does  not  consist  with 
our  design  to  treat  the  subject  in  all  its  amplitude  and  minuteness 
on  this  occasion.  It  answers  our  present  purpose  to  assure  our 
readers  that  such  is  the  strange,  but  indubitable  fact,  that  a  eon* 
federacy  of  republican  nations,  with  a  complicated  but  well  defined 
system  of  government,  existed  in  this  state  among  a  people  wheat 
we  have  been  wont  to  stigmatise  as  ignorant  barbarians.  In  the 
language  of  De  Witt  Clinton  "  a  distinguished  feature  in  the  char* 
acter  of  the  confederates,  was  an  exalted  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
scouted  with  equal  indignation  at  domestic  or  foreign  oontrinV 
Said  Oarangula,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Onondagas,  "  we  are 
born  free" !  This  noble  sentiment  was  uttered  by  an  "  Qftletteflsi 
savage,"  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  identical  words  wife 
penned  by  the  immortal  Jefferson.  We  must  not  forget  to  Met* 
tkm  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  some'time  before  tiHrfc* 
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rotation  of  1776,  the  Eroquah  proposed  their  confederacy  to  our 
fathers  as  a  model  on  which  to  form  a  union  of  the  colonies. 

The  Hollanders  came  hither  deeply  imbued  with  their  national 
spirit  of  liberty  and  rectitude,  and  like  the  followers  of  Penn,  en- 
joyed peace,  toleration  and  happiness,  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
comparatively  free  institutions  they  had  respectively  established, 
and  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  seemed  to  flourish  best  in  this 
northern  land.  The  early  puritans  contemned  all  nobles  and  earthly 
distinctions;  and  in  regarding  toleration  as  an  abomination  and 
punishing  men  as  criminals  for  matters  of  conscience,  and  more 
than  all,  in  the  exterminating  policy  they  adopted  towards  their 
red  brethren,  they  gave  evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  A  regard  for  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  this 
policy  was  not  adopted  by  the  Hollanders,  who  settled  in  this  state 
and  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dutch  lived  with  their  red  brethren  on 
terms  of  the  strictest  amity  and  friendship.  The  life  of  not  a  sin- 
gle Indian  was  destroyed,  nor  a  single  acre  of  land  occupied  ex- 
cept by  regular  purchase  or  donation.  The  colonial  assemby  of 
New  York  in  1717,  expressed  their  opinion  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  in  the  following  strong  terms : 

"  To  reduce  the  Indians  by  force  and  possess  their  lands,  we  ut- 
terly abhor.  Such  an  action  must  bear  the  brand  of  the. blackest 
perfidy  and  ingratitude." 

The  Eroquah  were  kind-hearted  and  affectionate,  and  never  re- 
turned evil  for  good,  and  in  them  the  character  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan of  the  Scriptures  was  well  exemplified.  Without  the  Christian 
virtue  of  tolerance,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  two  fundamentals  of 
n  republican  government,  cannot  exist.  The  principles  of  liberty 
introduced  by  the  puritans  and  Dutch,  full  of  imperfections  though 
they  were,  yet  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  political  institutions. 

If  the  memories  of  our  venerated  puritanic  and  Dutch  ancestors, 
are  dear  to  our  hearts,  is  it  not,  ought  it  not  to  be  mainly  because 
they  assisted  in  sowing  the  seed  from  which  has  germinated  that 
goodly  tree  of  liberty  that  now  stands  rooted  firm  in  the  congenial 
soil  of  our  country,  whose  wide  spread  and  ever  and  anon  wider 
spreading  branches  encompass  our  land,  and  under  whose  delight- 
ful shades  we  can  now  sit  "  haviug  none  to  molest  or  to  make  us 
afraid."  If  to  these,  our  ancestors,  we  owe  so  much,  ought  we 
not  to  do  them  honor,  and  commemorate  their  virtues  ?  Influenced 
by  similar  reasons  and  motives,  let  us  not  withhold  the  just  tri- 
bute of  respect  due  to  the  "  free  united  Braves,"  the  former  sove- 
reigns of  an  Empire  Republic,  who  occupied  the  site  of  our  own, 
our  native  state.  Who  will  refuse  to  join  us  in  cherishing  their 
memories,  and  holding  them  up  to  view 

"  a  light  to  after  times." 
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A  SERENADE. 
Smgtotkttirof  "La  Cracoyienx*;"  slow  amd  with  mmch 

How  Bad  these  earthly  partings  are, 

With  hearts  which  friendship's  spell  hate  known! 
How  brighter  shines  that  sflrer  chain 

Which  deepest  love  has  round  me  thrown! 
The  memories  fond  of  long-gone  boors, 

The  glowing  eve  when  first  we  met, 
The  love-lit  glance— the  warm  embrace — 

O!  how  those  mem'ries  haunt  me  yet! 

When  softly  shone  the  star  of  night 

O'er  silent  stream  and  lonely  bower! 
When  spirits  woke  their  unseen  harps 

To  tones  of  soul-entrancing  power— 
Twas  then,  O!  then,  we  loved  to  meet 

And  wander  through  the  moon-lit  grove ; 
Twas  then,  when  angel-eyes  looked  down, 

The  eye— the  lip  revealed  thy  love. 

Bnt  though  affection's  heart-warm  gosh 

Now  speak  our  parting's  inward  pain, 
Hope's  golden  path  before  us  lies ; 

We  part — but  'tis  to  meet  again. 
Then  dearest!  wake  once  more  the  lay 

That  oft  so  sweetly,  warmly  fell, 
Let  mem'ry's  grief  in  music  die, 

While  now  we  sadly  breathe— Farewell!  L'a. 

Mbany,  June,  1843. 
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DESTINIES  OF  POETRY. 
[From  the  French  of  Lamartine.    Continued  from  No.  5,  p.  988.] 

Such  is  poetry  in  the  past,  but  what  will  it  be  in  the  future  t 
One  day,  nearly  two  months  afterward,  I  had  crossed  the 
mit  of  Sannim,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  had  again  da? 
acended  from  Lebanon  crowned  with  its  diadem  of  cedars,  into  the 
bare  and  barren  plane  of  Heliopolis,  At  the  end  of  a  loqf 
and  weary  day*s  journey,  upon  the  horizon  still  far  distant  befat: 
us  and  along  the  farther  outline  of  the  black  hails  of  Anti-Lebanese 
an  immense  group  of  yellow  rains  gilded  try  tho 
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stood  out  from  the  shade  of  the  mountain,  and  reflected  the  even- 
ing rays.  Our  guides  pointed  them  out  to  us  with  the  finger,  ex- 
claiming Balbec !  Balbec !  It  was  indeed  that  wonder  of  the 
desert,  mysterious  Balbec,  coming  forth  all  brilliant  from  its 
unknown  sepulchre,  to  tell  us  of  the  ages  whose  memory  his- 
tory has  forever  lost.  We  were  slowly  advancing  upon  our 
wearied  horses,  with  gaze  riveted  upon  the  gigantic  wall,  upon  the 
glittering  and  colossal  columns  which  seemed  to  rise  and  swell  and 
stretch  away  at  our  approach.  A  deep  stillness  reigned  through 
all  our  caravan;  each  one  feared  to  lose  a  single  impression  of  this 
scene  by  uttering  the  feeling  he  had  just  experienced ;  even  the  Arabs 
were  mute  and  seemed  to  take  in  a  great  and  deep  thought  from 
this  spectacle,  which  brings  to  one  level  all  our  thoughts. 

At  last  we  reached  the  first  blocks  of  marble  and  the  first  broken 
columns  which  the  earthquake  had  thrown  a  full  mile  from  the 
temples  themselves,  like  dry  leaves  thrown  far  from  the  forest-tree, 
when  the  whirlwind  has  gone  by.  The  deep  and  broad  quarries 
which  seam  like  gorges  the  black  sides  of  Anti-Lebanon,  already 
opened  their  depths  below  our  horses*  feet.  These  vast  stone  basins, 
the  edges  of  which  still  showed  the  deep  traces  of  the  chisel  which 
had  opened  them  to  draw  thence  other  hills  of  stone,  presented 
still  some  enormous  blocks,  half  detached  from  their  base,  and 
others  hewn  on  four  sides  and  which  seemed  to  await  only  the  car- 
riages or  the  arms  of  giants  in  order  to  remove  them.  A  single  one 
of  these  moellons  of  Balbec,  was  sixty-two  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet 
broad,  and  sixteen  feet  thick.  One  of  the  Arabs  dismounted,  low- 
ered himself  into  the  quarry  and  laying  hold  of  the  sculptured  or- 
naments and  the  moss  that  had  rooted  itself  there,  clambered  up 
and  ran  hither  and  thither  upon  the  platform,  uttering  his  wild 
cries.  But  the  massive  pedestal  overwhelmed  the  man  of  our  day. 
Man  here  sinks  into  insignificance  before  his  own  handiwork.  It 
would  demand  the  united  strength  of  sixty-thousand  men  of  our 
time,  to  raise  this  stone  alone ;  and  the  temples  of  Balbec  offer 
still  more  enormous  ones,  raised  twenty- five  or  thirty  feet  above 
the  ground  to  hold  colonnades  proportioned  to  such  a  base. 

We  pursued  our  course  with  the  desert  on  our  left  and  the  wavy 
outline  of  Anti-Lebanon  on  the  right,  passing  some  little  fields 
cultivated  by  Arab  shepherds,  and  the  bed  of  a  broad  torrent 
which  winds  among  these  ruins  and  on  whose  borders  grow  some 
tall  walnut  trees. 

The  acropolis  or  artificial  hill,  upon  which  all  the  great  monu- 
ments of  Heliopolis  stand,  was  visible  here  and  there  between 
branches  and  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  till  at  length  we  saw  it 
fall  before  us  and  the  entire  caravan  halted  instinctively.  No  pen, 
oo  pencil  could  describe  the  impression  which  this  one  view  makes 
upon  the  soul.  Beneath  our  feet,  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  in  the 
fields,  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  huge  blocks  of  red  or  grey 
granite,  blood-red  porphyry,  snowy  marble,  stone,  yellow  and  bril- 
XuuU  as  the  marble  of  Faros,  shafts,  sculptured  capitals,  architraves, 
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volutes,  cornices,  entablatures,  pedestals,  the  scattered  and  seem* 
ingly  palpitating  fragments  of  prostrate  statues — all  this  in  disor- 
der, gathered  in  heaps,  dispersed  in  a  thousand  fragments,  and,  so 
to  speak,  flowing  from  all  points  like  the  lava  of  some  huge  vol- 
cano, vomiting  the  remains  of  a  great  empire.  There  was  scarce 
a  path  to  move  along  these  ruins ;  and  the  hoofs  of  our  animals 
struck  at  each  step  against  the  polished  acanthus  of  some  cornice, 
or  on  the  snowy  breast  of  a  prostrate  female  statue;  only  the 
water  of  the  river  of  Balbec,  showed  itself  here  and  there  among 
the  fragments,  laving  with  its  soft  foam,  the  broken  stones  that  op* 
posed  its  course. 

Beyond  these  crests  of  ruins,  which  seemed  to  stretch  away  like 
immense  marble  reefs,  the  hill  of  Balbec  a  square  of  a  thousand 

Eaices  by  about  seven  hundred,  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  of 
ewn  stones,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length  and  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  high,  lifted  before  us  its  eastern  side,  with  its  low  base 
and  its  encrustation  of  granite,  in  which  three  pieces  alone  cover- 
ed a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  the  broad  mouths 
of  its  subterranean  vaults,  where  the  stream  plunged  in,  roaring, 
and  the  wind  bore  with  the  spray  murmu rings  luce  the  distant 
sound  of  a  great  cathedral-bell.  On  this  immense  platform,  the 
extremity  of  the  great  temples  displays  itself  in  golden  color,  de- 
tached from  the  rose-tinted  horizon. 

Some  of  these  solitary  monuments  seemed  as  perfect  as  though 
they  came  but  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  workman ;  others 

E resented  only  standing  fragments,  isolated  columns,  remnants  of 
ending  walls,  and  dismantled  pediments ;  the  eye  lost  itself  in 
the  avenues  of  colonnades  and  temples,  and  the  too  elevated  horizon 
prevented  us  from  seeing  the  place  where  this  population  of  stone 
ended.  The  seven  gigantic  columns  of  the  great  temple,  raising 
majestically  above  all  their  rich  and  and  colossal  entablature,  held 
dominion  over  all  this  scene,  and  lost  itself  in  the  blue  heaven  of 
the  desert  like  an  aerial  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  giants. 

We  stopped  but  a  few  minutes  to  examine  only  that  for  which 
we  had  crossed  such  perils  and  distances  to  visit;  and  sure  at  last 
of  enjoying  for  the  next  day  this  spectacle,  which  even  dreams 
could  never  restore  to  us,  we  continued  our  journey.  The  day  de- 
clined, and  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  asylum  under  the  tent  or  under 
the  arch  of  the  ruins,  where  we  might  pass  the  night  and  rest  our- 
selves after  a  march  of  fourteen  hours.  We  set  out,  leaving  on  oar 
left  the  mountain  of  ruins,  a  vast  region  white  with  their  rubbish, 
and  traversing  several  fields  of  grass  browsed  by  goats  and  rtiwrK 
we  bent  our  course  towards  the  smoke  whicn  rose  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  us,  from  among  a  group  of  ruins  intermingled  with 
Arab  huts.  The  soil  was  uneven  and  mountainous  and  remanded 
under  the  shoes  of  our  horses,  as  if  the  vaults  over  which  we  welt 
treading,  would  open.  We  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  cabin  half 
concealed  by  the  fragments  of  fallen  marble,  and  of  which  Che 
door  and  narrow  windows,  without  glass  or  shutters, 
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siructed  from  the  rubbish  of  marble  and  porphyry  badly  cemented 
together.  A  small  arch  of  stone,  raised  one  or  two  feet  above  the 
platform,  served  as  a  roof  for  this  domicile,  and  a  small  bell,  like 
those  they  paint  on  the  grotto  of  hermits,  trembled  at  every  gust 
of  wind.  This  was  the  Episcopal  palace  of  the  Arabian  bishop  of 
Balbec,  who  has  the  charge  of  a  little  flock  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  families  of  the  Greek  communion  lost  in  the  midst  of 
these  deserts,  and  the  ferocious  tribes  of  independent  Arabs  of 
Bekaa.  Until  now  we  had  not  seen  a  living  being,  except  the 
jackals  which  ran  between  the  columns,  and  the  little  swallows 
with  rose-colored  necks,  which  bordered  like  an  ornament  of 
oriental  architecture  the  cornices  of  the  platform.  The  bishop, 
warned  by  the  noise  of  our  caravan,  arrived  soon  and  leaning  on 
his  door  offered  me  its  hospitality.  He  was  a  fine  old  man  with 
whitened  locks  and  beard,  of  a  grave  and  mild  physiognomy,  a 
noble  speech  soft  and  cadenced,  realizing  the  idea  of  the  priest  in 
poem  or  romance,  and  altogether  worthy  of  representing  the  figure 
of  peace,  resignation  and  charity,  in  this  solemn  scene  of  ruins  and 
meditation.  He  invited  us  into  a  small  inner  court,  paved  also 
with  the  precious  fragments  of  statues,  pieces  of  mosaic  and  an- 
tique vases,  and,  delivering  up  to  us  his  house,  that  is  to  say,  two 
small,  low  rooms,  without  furniture  and  without  doors,  following 
the  oriental  custom,  he  retired  and  left  us  absolute  masters  of  his 
residence.  Whilst  our  Arabs  forced  in  the  earth  outside  of  the 
house  pins  of  iroti,  to  which,  by  means  of  rings  they  might  fasten 
the  legs  of  our  horses,  and  whilst  the  others  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
court  to  prepare  for  us  the  boiled  rice  and  to  cook  the  muffins  of 
barley,  we  went  out  to  throw  a  second  look  upon  the  monuments 
which  surrounded  us.  The  great  temples  were  before  us  like 
statues  on  their  pedestal;  the  sun  was  casting  upon  them  its  last 
ray,  which  retired  slowly  from  one  column  to  another,  as  the  glim- 
mers of  a  lump  which  the  priest  carries  away  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sanctuary:  the  thousand  shadows  of  porticos,  of  pillars,  of  colon- 
nades, of  altars,  quickly  spread  themselves  afar,  under  the  vast 
forest  of  stone,  and  by  degrees  on  the  acropolis,  the  brilliant  gleam 
of  marble. 

Farther  on  in  the  plain  was  an  ocean  of  ruins  which  was  only 
lost  in  the  horizon ;  or  rather  vast  waves  of  stone,  broken  against 
a  rock  and  covering  an  immense  shore  with  their  whiteness  and 
their  foam.  Nothing  elevated  itself  above  this  sea  of  ruins,  and 
night  which  fell  on  a  chain  of  mountains  already  gray,  buried 
them  successively  in  its  shadows.  We  remained  some  moments 
seated,  silent  and  pensive  before  this  spectacle,  and  ihen  slowly 
re-entered  the  little  court  of  the  bishop,  lightened  by  the  fire  of 
the  Arabs. 

Seated  upon  some  fragments  of  cornice  and  capitals  which 
•erred  as  benches  in  the  court,  we  hastily  partook  of  the  sober  re- 
peat of  a  traveller  in  the  desert,  and  we  rested  some  time  to  talk 
oyer  before  sleeping,  that  which  filled  our  thoughts.    The  fire 
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went  out,  but  the  moon  rose  full  and  brilliant  in  the  limpid  heaven, 
and  passing  across  the  indentments  of  a  great  wall  of  white  stones, 
and  the  notches  of  an  arabesque  window,  which  bordered  the  coast 
on  the  side  of  the  desert,  she  lighted  up  the  enclosure  with  a  bril- 
liancy which  was  reflected  on  all  the  stones.  Silence  and  revery 
overpowered  us.  Whatever  we  may  have  thought,  at  this  hoar, 
at  this  place,  so  far  from  the  living  world,  in  this  dead  world,  in 
presence  of  so  many  mute  witnesses  of  an  unknown  past,  but 
which  overthrew  all  our  little  theories  of  history,  of  philosophy  and 
of  humanity;  whatever  disturbed,  in  our  spirits  or  in  oar  hearts, 
our  syste/ns,  ideas,  alas !  and  perhaps  also  our  remembrances  and 
individual  sentiments,  God  alone  knows  it,  and  our  tongues  will 
not  attempt  to  speak  it;  they  would  fear  to  profane  the 
solemnity  of  this  hour,  of  this  star,  even  of  these  thoughts ;  we 
were  silent. 

Suddenly,  like  a  soft  and  loving  lamentation,  a  murmur  grave 
and  accented  by  passion,  came  out  from  the  ruins  behind  this 
great  wall  pierced  with  orgues  in  arabesque,  and  of  which  the  roof 
appeared  to  us,  tumbled  down  upon  itself.  This  indefinite  and 
confused  murmur  swelled  and  raised  itself  louder  and  higher,  and 
we  distinguished  a  chant  supported  by  several  voices  in  chorus,  a 
chant  monotonous,  melancholy  and  tender,  which  mounted  and 
fell,  which  died  and  rose  again  alternatively,  and  which  responded 
to  itself.  This  was  the  evening  prayer  which  the  Arabian  bishop 
made  with  his  little  flock,  in  the  fallen  enclosure  of  that  which 
had  been  his  church,  but  which  had  been  recently  thrown  into  a 
heap  of  ruins  by  a  tribe  of  idolatrous  Arabs. 

Nothing  had  prepared  us  for  this  music  of  the  soul,  of  which 
every  note  is  a  sentiment  or  a  sigh  of  the  human  heart,  in  this  so- 
litude in  the  depths  of  the  desert,  coming  out  thus  from  among 
the  silent  stones,  accumulated  by  convulsions  of  the  earth,  by  the 
barbarians  and  by  time.  We  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
we  accompanied  the  raptures  of  our  thought,  of  our  prayer  and  of 
all  our  internal  poetry,  with  the  accents  of  this  holy  poetry,  until 
the  chanted  litanies  had  ended  their  monotonous  strain,  and 
the  last  sigh  of  these  pious  voices  had  subsided  into  die  ac- 
customed silence  of  these  ancient  ruins. 

Behold,  we  said  to  each  other  in  rising,  what  will  be  the 
poetry  of  the  last  ages:  sighs  and  prayers  over  monuments  of  the 
past,  plaintive  aspirations  towards  a  world  which  will  know  neither 
death  nor  ruin. 
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THE  GREEN  LANES  OF  ENGLAND. 
(An  incidental  ballad  from  a  manuscript  drama.) 

BY  HKX1Y  OAKS  PARDKY. 

The  green  lanes  of  England!  the  pride  of  oar  isle, 

So  sweetened  with  perfume,  so  gladdened  with  song, 
Your  beauties,  the  cheerful  pedestrian  beguile, 

As  lightly  he  wanders,  your  mazes  along. 
I  sigh  not  to  share,  in  the  splendor  I  see, 

No  pleasures  I  court  'mong  the  great  and  the  gay ; 
Let  them  pace  their  proud  halls — but  the  pleasure  for  me, 

Is  among  the  green  lanes  of  old  England  to  stray. 

How  I  long  from  the  city's  rude  din  to  be  free, 

With  light  heart  and  gay  step,  the  green  lanes  I'd  explore, 
For  the  day's  pleasant  labor  my  guerdon  should  bo ; 

The  traveler's  sweet  sleep  when  the  day's  march  was  o'er. 
Yes,  could  I  rich  halls,  or  gilt  chariots  command, 

From  the  town's  sickly  pleasures  I'd  hasten  away, 
With  my  pack  at  my  shoulder,  my  staff  in  my  hand, 

Along  the  green  lanes  of  old  England  I'd  stray. 
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There  are  some  retired  nooks  in  the  world,  where  simplicity  of 
manners  and  purity  of  morals  prevail ;  where  childhood  is  nurtured 
with  pious  care,  and  youth  governed  by  virtuous  restraint.     This, 

to  a  good  degree,  is  the  case  with  the  village  of  A .    It  is  a  swee  t 

New  England  hamlet,  encompassed  with  woodland  hills,  and 
watered  by  a  fertilizing  stream.  Broad  meadows  spread  out  on 
either  bank,  beautiful  to  look  upon  in  summer,  both  by  the  tra- 
veler and  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  stands  a  white  cottage, 
somewhat  antique  in  its  appearance,  but  neat  and  well  constructed, 
both  for  comfort  and  convenience.  A  stream  of  pure  water  gushes 
from  the  hiil-side,  a  miniature  "  Croton,"  for  the  immediate  neigh* 
borhood. 

Here  lived,  not  long  since,  a  small  family,  blessed  with  as  much 
happiness  and  inward  peace  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 
Industrious  action  and  moral  principle  were  conspicuous  in  the 
"  united  head."  They  were  foremost  in  every  good  cause,  be- 
nevolent, frank  and  noble  hearted.  They  were  neither  poor  nor 
rich,  but  had  all  the  neccessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Sickness,  however,  occasioned  some  inroads  upon  their  patrimony 
and  the  desire  of  properly  educating  their  children,  made  more. 
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They  were  willing,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  deny  themselves,  to 
procure  for  them  a  liberal  education,  knowing  well  that  good 
might  be  the  result,  and  that  all  sacrifice  of  time  and  expense 
might  redound  to  their  future  comfort  and  happiness. 

Not  so  thought  their  neighbors.  Many  of  them  deemed  it  money 
and  time  wasted  to  little  purpose,  to  make  such  outlays  in  behalf 
of  education. 

De  Witt  was  a  slender  child,  and  consequently  favored  by  free- 
dom from  severe  toil  on  the  farm  where  fanners'  sons  are  too  often 
overtasked  in  early  life.  He  therefore  waxed  strong  hi  youth  and 
became  of  essential  service  to  his  father.  He  was  not  however 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  employment,  though  he  by  no  means  de- 
spised its  humble  duties.  His  attention  was  accidentally  directed 
to  a  liberal  course  of  study.  He  prepared  for  college  in  two  yean, 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expense.  His 
college  career  was  in  some  respects  successful,  but  not  so  brilliant 
as  that  of  many  of  his  class-mates ;  nor  indeed  was  it  equal  to  hii 
ability;  for  whenever  he  made  an  attempt  either  to  gain  a  prixe  or 
to  make  a  fine  recitation,  he  was  sure  to  succeed.  Those  who 
knew  him  best,  acknowledged  his  ability,  but  deplored  his  inactiv- 
ity. During  the  first  year  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  active 
and  excelled.  But  in  the  early  part  of  his  sophomore  year,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  absent  for  several  weeks,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  sickness  of  a  parent,  and  partly  to  obtain  funds  to  defray 
his  expenses. 

Well  do  we  remember  his  effort  to  retrieve  what  he  had  lost,  but 
he  could  not.  His  class  had  advanced  nearly  a  term  during  bis 
absence,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  overtake  them  in  mathe- 
matics. This  branch,  he  had  before  excelled  in ;  but  the  very  first 
recitation  on  his  return,  was  a  partial  failure.  The  next  was  but 
little  better.  He  here  foolishly  suffered  his  ambition  to  flag,  and 
it  never  rekindled,  except  on  special  occasions,  during  his  college 
days. 

But  the  moment  he  stepped  outside  its  walls,  necessity  and  cha- 
grin roused  him  to  action.  Whatever  he  then  undertook,  he  was 
determined  to  carry  out  successfully.  Like  most  students  who  ate 
not  blessed  with  a  fortune,  he  engaged  in  teaching.  Here  in  ad- 
dition to  six  hours  labor  in  the  school-room,  he  not  unfrequently 
spent  eight  more  in  close  study.  His  success  was  of  course  signal ; 
for  wherever  you  see  evinced  an  unflinching  determination  to  do 
well  in  any  pursuit,  success  generally  will  follow*  Though  fond 
of  the  employment  he  felt  obliged  to  abandon  it  for  some  more 
profitable  business.  For  some  weeks  bis  mind  was  deeply  agitated 
with  the  thought  of  what  should  next  occupy  his  attention  and 
form  the  business  of  life.  This  decision  was  to  him  of  greater 
importance  than  any  he  had  before  made.  He  felt  that  it  involved 
not  only  his  own  prosperity  but  that  of  his  parents,  Th ij  hid 
sacrificed  many  of  life's  comforts  to  aid  him.  Ha  wit  jpgr  Ms*? 
to  repay  them,  or  to  suffer  the  keen  sting  of  ingratitttdfi.    llftla*- 
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cision  and  plans  were  made  deliberately.  His  purpose  was  unal- 
terably fixed  before  revealing  it  to  any  one.  His  pursuit  was 
hereafter  to  be  literature,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  his  thoughts 
from  time  to  time  might  suggest.  He  knew  it  was  a  dangerout 
field  to  enter;  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  had  not  u n frequently 
been  seen  there ;  that  wealth  and  prosperity  were  sometimes  its 
occupants,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  went  there  in  costly  apparel 
and  dwelt  in  fortified  castles.  His  friends  on  hearing  his  plans 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  them,  had  he  been  flexible 
inspirit;  for  they  felt  that  he  must  enter  the  field  of  literature 
single  handed  and  with  little  pecuniary  aid  from  them.  They 
knew  that  others  had  made  similar  attempts  and  had  failed  either 
in  purse  or  in  the  prospect  of  pleasing.  He  alone  felt  secure, 
though  the  prospects  were  at  times  dark  and  forbidding.  With 
him,  resolution  and  perseverance  were  conspicuous  traits,  and  he 
put  himself  under  their  full  dominion.  Among  all  good  quali- 
ties, these  are  pioneers  in  any  great  enterprise,  and  when  combined 
with  discreet  knowledge  partial  or  more  perfect,  much  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  last  tidings  we  had  from  him  were  like  notes  of  joy.  Suc- 
cess was  crowning  his  labors  and  streams  of  gladness  were  pour- 
ing into  the  White  Cottage.  New  hopes  were  born  there.  New 
joys  were  anticipated. 

We  have  sketched  this  simple  picture  without  color  or  ornament. 
It  may  have  an  interest  to  some  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
parties.  It  may  convey  a  lesson  to  the  young  that  gratitude  to 
parents  is  a  virtue,  that  courage  and  perseverance  are  powerful 
weapons  when  wielded  with  a  strong  arm ;  to  age  it  conveys  a 
lesson,  to  respect  youth ;  and  to  youth,  a  lesson,  to  respect  age ; 
they  are  mutually  dependent,  each  having  duties  to  discharge  to 
the  other,  and  each  made  happy  by  the  other's  prosperity. 

The  following  stanzas  on  the  "  White  Cottage,"  were  often  re- 
peated, with  interest,  by  my  young  friend,  the  outline  of  whose 
history  we  have  above  given.  They  are  from  his  own  pen,  and 
have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published. 

My  white  cottage  home,  thou  art  dearer  to  me 

Than  palaces  hewn  out  of  Parian  stone ; 
Where'er  I  may  roam,  o'er  the  land  or  the  sea, 

Recollections  of  thee,  will  cheer  me  when  lone. 

There  first  I  looked  out  on  the  green- vested  earth, 

And  saw  with  delight  the  blue  vault  above ; 
Then  mine  eye  beamed  with  light ;  and  glad-hearted  mirth 

Sprang  ap  in  my  bosom  new  teeming  with  love. 

Sweet  memories  oft  of  that  heaven-fa vor'd  spot, 
Now  rush  through  the  soul  with  a  mellowing  sway, 

Aid  the  shadowy  outline  of  things  unforgot 
Grow*  brighter  and  brighter  in  memory's  ray. 
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There  my  mother  with  mild  and  melodious  voice 
First  breathed  in  my  ear  her  glad  notes  of  joy ; 

And  the  unresting  spirit  was  stayed  in  its  choice, 
When  devious  error,  would  lure  off  her  boy. 

There  my  sire  took  me  forth  in  the  oool  of  the  day 
Down  the  green  lane  that  led  to  the  silvery  stream ; 

And  the  air  was  sweet-scented  with  newly-mown  hay, 
That  grew  in  a  meadow  where  fairies  might  dream. 

The  orchard,  the  fountain,  the  garden  and  grove 
Round  the  white  cottage  home  are  dear  to  my  heart, 

Where'er,  o'er  the  land  or  the  sea,  I  may  rove, 
Their  memories  golden  shall  never  depart. 


A  VISIT  TO  MADAME  TAUSAUD'S  EXHIBITION  LONDON. 

Amongst  the  numerous  exhibitions  in  London,  none  perhaps  will 
afford  more  pleasure  than  a  visit  to  Madame  Tausaud's  collection 
of  wax  figures.  Night  being  the  best  time  to  view  the  exhibition, 
I  ordered  a  cab  and  was  very  soon  driven  to  Baker  street  where  it 
is  situated.  On  alighting,  I  was  immediately  ushered  up  a  fine 
white  granite  staircase,  on  the  landing  of  which,  were  large  fold* 
ing  doors.  On  passing  through,  you  perceive  Madam  Tausaud, 
assisted  by  her  daughter,  taking  the  entrance  money.  She  is  an 
old  lady,  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age  ;  of  a  high 
family  in  France,  but  during  the  revolution  was,  with  her  parents, 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  At  an  early  age  she  evinced 
great  taste  for  modelling  in  wax,  and  in  consequence  of  her  pa- 
rents losing  nearly  the  whole  of  their  property,  she  was  most  assi- 
duous in  her  exertions  and  was  enabled  to  contribute  largely  to 
their  support.  A  few  years  after  the  revolution  had  subsided, 
she  returned  to  France  and  visited  most  parts  of  Europe,  where  she 
was  enabled  to  take  models  of  the  great  men  of  the  age.  Return* 
ing  to  London,  she  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  magnificent 
collection,  and  has  gradually  increased  it  until  it  has  become  a  col*  ' 
lection,  as  a  work  of  art,  that  is  frequented  more  than  any  in 
London. 

After  paying  two  shillings,  which  is  charged  for  admittance,  yon 
enter  into  a  room,  which,  for  brillancy  and  splendor,  surpasses, per- 
haps, anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  group  of  figures  which 
face  you,  on  entering,  is  a  representation  of  the  marriage  of  Napo- 
poleon  Buonaparte  to  the  Countess  Josephine.  The  Bishop  of  Paris 
is  performing  the  ceremony.  Buonaparte  is  dressed  in  full  mar- 
tial uniform,  with  his  various  stars  and  orders,  and  is  allowed  to 
be  a  very  correct  figure.  Josephine  has  on  a  white  satin  robe  with 
a  magnificent  crimson  velvet  train,  held  by  two  pages;  on  her  hood 
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is  a  supurb  tiara  of  brilliants ;  she  is  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
ladies  of  the  day.  The  next  group  in  the  centre,  is  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  as  it  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall.  She  is 
dressed  in  full  coronation  robes  of  royal  velvet  and  ermine,  and  is 
seated  in  the  coronation  chair,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  group ; 
in  her  right  hand  is  the  sword  of  state,  and  in  her  left  the  sceptre ; 
immediately  behind  her  is  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  in  the 
act  of  placing  the  crown  upon  her  head ;  he  is  assisted  by  the 
archbishop  of  York;  elevated  behind  them  are  the  three  figures 
to  represent  Britannia,  Hibernia  and  Caledonia.  Below,  on  the 
right  are  the  figures  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  the  duke  of  Sussex, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  duke  of  Wellington,  duke  of  Buccluegh,  duke 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  Melbourne,  as  premier,  and  several  of  the 
cabinet  ministers.  On  the  left  was  the  duchess  of  Kent,  the  duch- 
ess of  Sutherland,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  court;  each 
were  attired  in  magnificent  court  dresses,  with  long  trains  of  velvet 
and  satin,  supported  by  pages ;  this  is  the  most  magnificent  group 
in  the  collection  and  is  a  perfect  representation,  each  figure  being 
correct,  and  in  dresses,  as  they  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Passing  on,  I  came  to  a  small,  but  extremely  interesting  group ; 
the  figures  represent  Melville  taking  leave  of  his  beloved  mistress, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  previous  to  her  execution.  She  is  attired 
in  a  black  silk  velvet  dress;  for  sweetness  of  countenance  and 
elegance  of  form,  perhaps  is  superior  to  anything  in  the  collection. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  her  portrait,  taken  just 
previous  to  her  execution,  which  I  had  seen  a  few  months  previous 
in  Holyrood  palace,  Edinborough.  Melville  is  a  most  beautiful 
figure  and  attired  in  deep  mourning ;  the  sorrow  at  parting  with 
his  dear  mistress  is  finely  pourtrayed  on  his  countenance.  The 
figures  of  the  Earls  Kent  ana  Shrewsbury,  by  the  severity  depicted 
on  their  countenances,  fully  called  to  mind  the  prejudices  of  that 
age  and  the  severe  treatment  the  unfortunate  queen  received  at 
their  hands.  The  sweet,  but  resigned  smile  on  the  face  of  Mary 
and  the  deep  grief  of  Melville  render  it  a  group  of  great  interest 
and  ong  which  is  more  admired  than  any  in  the  collection.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  representation  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  Prince  Albert.  She  is  arrayed  in  a  white  satin, 
over  which  is  a  splendid  lace  dress.  Prince  Albert  is  attired 
in  a  plain  court  dress,  with  the  star  and  order  of  the  garter. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  performing  the  ceremony.  Far- 
ther on,  I  came  to  a  fine  figure  of  Shakspeare  elevated  on  a  pe- 
destal. He  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  ruffle  collar  and  cuffs 
in  accordance  with  the  age,  leaning  on  a  heap  of  books ;  near  him 
are  Sheridan  and  Fox ;  opposite  are  Kemble  as  Hamlet,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  these  are  two  beautiful  figures  and  reflect  great  praise 
on  the  artist*  Around  the  room  are  figures  of  Horatio  Nelson, 
Marshal  Blucher,  Charles  Xllth  of  Sweden,  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVIth  of  France,  and  Maria 
Antoinette  and  the  dauphine.    At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  mag- 
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nificent  figure  of  George  IVth  in  his  full  coronation  robe,  with  the 
crown  and  sceptre.     The  likeness  is  very  correct  and  striking.    On 
the  right  are  the  figures  of  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold, 
the  present  king  of  Belgium.     On  the  left  are  the  old  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  George  Hid.     In  one  corner,  almost  unobserved,  I  recog- 
nized the  features  of  the  unfortunate  and  much  injured  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  to  George  IVth.     She  was  attired  in  black,  and 
from  the  general  appearance,  must  have  been  taken  as  in  the  midst  of 
her  misfortunes.    Arranged  around  the  room  are  figures  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  Tippoo  Saib  and  several  Indian  princes  attired  in  fall 
eastern  costume.     There  are   several  figures  in  the  room,  which 
sometimes  afford  considerable  amusement ;  they  are  so  arranged 
by  machinery  that  their  heads  move  round  and  round  as  though 
thev  were  anxious  spectators,  others  are  bowing  to  the  audience, 
and  being  clad  in  plain  dresses,  are  often  taken  as  being  spec- 
tators instead  of  wax  figures.     I  must  own  I  was  very  near  making 
the  mistake  myself;  one  old  gentleman,   the  exact  representation 
of  life,  bowed  most  politely,  but,  on  nearer  approach,  1  recognized 
the  figure  of  Thomas  Coke,  the  late  Lord  Leicester.     In  various 
parts  of   this  magnificent  room,   are  arranged   figures    of  the 
most  eminent  men,   in  the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  church. 
Seats  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  so  that  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  contemplating  the  splendid  figures  that  surround 
you.     There  is  a  very  fine  orchestra,  the  music  from  which  adds 
very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  scene.    The  room  is  also  bril- 
liantly lighted  by  three  chandeliers;  in  fact  Madame  Taasaud's  is 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts,  as  a  place  of  public  exhibition 
in  London.     After  looking  around  this  room,  1  paid  an  additional  % 
shilling  to  see  a  number  of  curiosities  and  figures  apart  from  the 
grand  saloon.     The  first  thing  that  took  my  attention,  was  the 
travelling  carriage  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  that  was  taken  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.     It  is  but  little  different  from  carriages  gener- 
ally of  that  date,  made  extremely  heavy ;  the  inside  is  completely 
filled  with  drawers  and  secret  slides.     There  is  an  apparatus  for 
making  coffee,  a  case  for  wines,  and  bookcase.     The  seats  draw  out 
so  as  to  form  a  sofa-bed.    The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  the  Infernal 
Machine,  invented  by  Fieschi  fdPthe  purpose  of  assassinating  Louis 
Phillippc,  king  of  France.     It  is  rudely  constructed  of  a  number  of 
gun  barrels,  and  so  connected  that  by  applying  a  match  to  one,  it 
would  communicate  with  the  whole.     By  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  attempt  failed.     The  figure  of  Fieschi  is  behind  the 
machine,  represented  as  in  the  act  of  applying  the  match.     Pas* 
sing  on,  I  came  to  a  singular  group ;  they  were  a  number  of  men 
that  had  been  executed  in  England  for  murder.    Their  dresses 
were  the  same  as  they  wore  at  their  execution ;  they  had  a  most 
ghastly  appearance.    In  another  small  room  were  figures  of  Mira- 
beau,  Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  several  eminent  men  who 
figured  in  the  French  revolution,  also  many  letters  and  curiosities 
connected  with  that  event.    I  came  now  to  a  beautiful  little 
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which  is  filled  with  various  articles  once  the  property  of  Napoleon. 
The  first  object  that  struck  my  attention,  was  the  figure  of  Napo- 
leon lying  apparently  asleep  on  a  bed  that  once  had  been  used  by 
the  emperor  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  The  figure  is  most  cor- 
rect ;  he  is  dres3ed  in  full  uniform ;  close  by  him  is  a  beau- 
tiful cot  containing  the  infant  king  of  Rome.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Austria,  and  is  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  a  number  of  beautiful  mosaic  tables,  inlaid 
with  pearl ;  once  the  property  of  Napoleon.  On  the  table  are  rings, 
spy-glasses,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  &c.  In  a  number  of  glass  cases  are 
letters  penned  by  Napoleon  himself;  also  letters  from  many  Eu- 
ropean princes,  plans  and  surveys  of  the  different  battle  fields. 
The  collection  in  this  room  has  cost  Madame  Tausaud  an  immense 
sum  of  money  and  it  very  much  adds  to  the  interest  felt  in  going 
through  the  exhibition. 

Having  now  gone  entirely  over  the  exhibition,  I  returned  to  my 
hotel  highly  delighted  with  what  I  had  seen,  and  can  assure  all 
persons  visiting  London,  that  there  is  no  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment more  calculated  to  please  and  instruct  than  a  visit  to  Madame 
Tausaud's.     In  conclusion,  I  would  add,    that  the  worthy  pro- 

Crietress  is  a  most  kind,  humane  and  charitable  lady,  and  contri- 
utes  largely  to  support  public  and  private  charitable  institutions, 
and  has  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  simply  by  perseverance  and 
cultivating  that  natural  genius  which  we  all  have  for  something 
more  or  less,  and  also  shows  how  frequently  what  we  think  to  be 
our  greatest  misfortune,  turns  out  to  our  ultimate  good. 
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What  brighter  hopes  could  have  occcupied  the  thoughts  of  our 
ancestors  than  we,  their  descendants,  now  realize  in  this  republic  ? 
The  Indian's  tomahawk  is  buried  in  the  sod ;  the  forests,  freed  o 
wild  beasts;  the  green  earth  grazed  by  domestic  animals;  peace 
and  plenty  reign  in  our  borders  now  teeming  with  life  and  beauty  ; 
knowledge  is  spreading  over  the  land  and  its  fruit  manifesting 
itself  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  our  institutions.  Our  ances- 
tors were  pioneers  through  the  wilderness,  but  like  Moses  they 
caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  this  "  goodly  land,"  and 
died,  leaving  their  children  to  inherit  it.     We  are  truly  a  favored 

Eople,  and  our  responsibilities  are  great.  We  are  not  to  waste, 
;e  rich  men's  sons,  this  glorious  heritage.  It  is  our  business  to 
add  to  it,  to  transmit  it,  beautified  and  improved,  to  those  who 
•hall  come  after  us.  Not  that  we  are  to  grasp  too  eagerly  after 
mord  on  the  north  or  on  the  south ;  but  if  more  falls  to  us  volun- 
tarily or  by  conquest,  we  must  guard  it  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and 
purify  it,  with  free  and  noble  sentiments.  Freedom,  which  bud- 
ded in  the  wilderness  now  blossoms  like  the  rose.    It  is  taking 
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root  all  over  the  earth.  Kings  will  yet  be  blessed  with  its  be- 
nign influence,  and  tyrants  will  cease  to  oppress.  Slavery  will  die 
out,  and  a  universal  jubilee  will  sound  throughout  the  world.  When 
shall  these  things  take  place  ?  When  patience  has  had  her  perfect 
work;  when  man  shall  cooperate  with  his  Creator  in  dissemi- 
nating good  thoughts,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  charity  and  for- 
bearance ;  when  passionate  harrangue  is  stayed,  and  oil  is  poured 
on  the  boiling  waves  of  commotion ;  when  the  north  and  south  ex- 
tend to  each  other  the  warm  hand  of  friendship  and  presidents  and 
princes  rise  up  and  kiss  each  other. 

Such  a  period,  it  is  the  business  of  all  who  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  especially,  of  those  who  enjoy  American  freedom,  to 
labor  for.  If  we  feel  compelled  to  carry  in  one  hand  the  sword  of 
the  conqueror,  let  us  bear  in  the  other  the  olive  branch ;  but  ere 
we  take  up  arms  let  us  consider  whether  we  or  our  enemy  are  to 
be  the  aggressors,  whether  God,  who  protected  our  fathers  in  bat- 
tle, will  shield  us,  and  bless  the  result.  It  is  by  his  will  that  both 
presidents  and  princes  reign.  If  they  err,  it  is  not  our  fault.  If 
those  in  authority  decide  that  war  is  necessary,  duty  commands 
us  to  obey,  unless  we  can  show  clearly  wherein  that  decision  is 
wrong. 

Murmurings  and  spite  against  those  who  occupy  the  chair  of 
state  are,  at  least,  unbecoming  a  free  people.  They  disturb  the 
harmony  of  public  sentiment,  corrode  in  the  soul  of  the  unprinci- 
pled and  are  productive  of  public  feuds  and  general  dissatisfaction; 
and  their  tendency  is  to  anarchy.  The  president  is  but  a  man, 
subject  to  like  faults  and  failings  as  other  men,  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  herald  them  abroad  and  make  them  matter  of  public  censure ; 
they  should  rather  be  whispered  in  his  ear  in  private,  as  the  better 
way  of  having  them  speedily  corrected.  What  is  worse,  small 
faults  are  thus  often  magnified  into  gross  blunders.  Error  is  fab- 
ricated and  circulated  over  the  land.  One  would  think,  abroad, 
from  reading  our  dailies,  that  we  place  a  fool  in  the  presidential 
chair,  and  then  try  to  tantalize  him  by  picking  flaws  in  his  natural 
character.  This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  we  sometimes  re* 
ceive  such  delightful  compliments  on  our  system  of  government,  at 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  Blackwood.  We  refer  to  the  article 
in  a  recent  number,  on  American  copy-right.  Though  the  author 
is  rather  impertinent,  he  hits  us  about  as  we  deserve,  till  we  can 
learn  to  do  better.  Perfect  respect  belongeth  unto  a  president,  or, 
at  least,  as  men  say,  unto  his  office.  A  short  homily  against  mur- 
murings and  dissatisfaction  wont  hurt  any  one  at  this  time. 

But  we  are  soon  to  choose  another  to  occupy  that  important  po- 
sition. A  great  decision  must  be  made.  Worthy  candidates  in 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country  stand  prominent  be- 
fore the  people.  Let<us  select  a  man  of  sound  principle ;  one  who 
loves  mercy  and  hateth  iniquity,  and  who  will  work  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  Such  a  man,  we  believe  can  be  found  in  either  party. 
We  need  not  look  for  a  perfect  man,  nor  for  one  whose  views 
shall,  in  every  respect,  correspond  with  our  own. 


.X 
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THE  BELL  OF  FREEDOM. 


BY  GILES  F.  TATX8. 


An  interesting  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  ever 
memorable  4th  of  July,  1776,  which  from  its  humble  character, 
has  not  probably  found  a  place  on  the  historic  page.  It  is  indeed 
a  morceau  better  suited  lor  the  repository  of  tne  antiquary,  than 
the  historian.  When  the  continental  congress  were  in  session  in 
their  hall  at  Philadelphia,  discussing  the  instrument  penned  by 
the  immortal  Jefferson,  the  citizens  had  so  arranged  it,  that  at  the 
moment  the  instrument  was  signed,  the  hall  bell  should  be  rung. 
The  bellman  was  in  the  belfry  awaiting  a  signal  from  a  boy  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose  below.  The  bellman  was  for  a  long  while 
kept  in  suspense.  At  length  he  heard  a  loud  shout  from  the  mul- 
titude below,  and  looking  down,  be  saw  the  boy  clapping  his 
hinds,  and  heard  him  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  ring — ring — 
ring !"  This  little  incident  elicited  the  rhythmetical  effusion  given 
below. 

The  deed  is  done!  the  Declaration 

Asserting  rights  it  dare  msiDtain, 
And  Independence  to  a  Nation, 
It  has  been  sign'd— nor  sign'd  in  vain! 

Oive  to  the  bell  its  freest,  widest  swing — 
Now  ring  it  quickly,  loudly,  ring!  ring!  ring! 

To  Hancock  and  his  compeers,  praises 

On  this  illustrious  jubilee ; 
While  erYy  patriot  freeman  raises 
The  thrilling  shout  of  "  Liberty/' 

Let  the  bell  with  its  son'rous  iron  tongue, 
The  praises  resound,  and  the  about  prolong. 

When  pledging  "  fortune,  life  and  honor," 
They  spoke  for  us,  these  noble  braves  ; 
My  count  17!    Blessings  be  upon  her! 
No,  never  can  her  sons  be  slaves! 

Loud  {Means  to  our  country  let  us  sing, 
White  Freedom's  bells  in  joyful  chorus  ring. 

Bing,  ring  the  bell!  ring  loud,  yet  louder! 
Sound,  sound  aloud,  the  act  so  fam'd; 
.    ,    A  d^sVerdawnM,  more  glorious,  prouder 
*>'  Than  that  the  congress-bell  prooteim'd. 

-**-*■  To  d^tatt  lands,  upon  the  wind^s  Seat  wing, 

.-■*■;-*  •:->■•       Itstaassbebmue   then  ring  frtiar-riaf  ring! 
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Send  forth  tho  sound  o'er  hills  and  valleys, 
Where 'or  are  heard  oppressive  groans, 
Until  each  friend  of  Freedom  rallies, 
And  tyrants  tremble  on  their  thrones. 

The  /oc*tn-sonnd!  never,  never  fear- 
It  heeded  is — by  more  than  mortal  ear! 


-+  ^  »  » » 
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The  Work  claiming  to  be  the  Constitutions  or  the  Holt  Apostles, 
including  the  canons — whiston's  version  revised  from  the  greek, 
with  a  Prize  Essay  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  upon  their  Origin 
and  Contents:  Translated  from  the  German  by  Iraii  Chase,  D.  D. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

There  are  few  who  pretend  to  question  the  fact  that  the  " Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions," as  they  are  called,  are  of  spurious  origin.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  time  when,  or  to  name  the  person  by  whom,  they  were  written ;  but  that 
they  belong  to  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  apostles,  admits  of  no  rea- 
sonable question.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  one  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  putting  him  in  possession  of  various  forms 
and  usages  and  doctrines,  which  gradually  came  in  upon  the  church  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  her  faith  and  ordinances.  The  prize  essay  is  written  with  great 
/t  learning  and  ability,  and  one  would  suppose  that  it  must  have  cost  the  labour  of 

many  years  to  produce  it.  The  work  on  the  whole  is  a  strange  admixture  of 
the  true  and  false,  the  absurd  and  the  weighty ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  sheds  much 
light  on  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  doubtful  periods  of  church  history. 

A  Birth-Day  Gift  ;  consisting  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Friend*.  By  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Smith.     Philadelphia:  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

This  little  book  is  a  gem  in  tho  class  of  productions  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
bears  the  marks  of  high  intelligence,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety. 
The  style  is  simple,  direct  and  yet  elegant.  The  thoughts  are  pertinent,  weighty 
and  impressive.  Mrs.  Smith  has  become  well  known  by  her  previous  works, 
and  this  will  only  confirm  and  heighten  the  previously  existing  favorable  impres- 
sion. She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Griffin,  and  inherits,  in  no  small  degree,  his 
intellectual  qualities. 

Scenes  at  Washington  j  a  Story  of  the  Last  Generation:  By  a  Citi- 
zen of  Baltimore.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  well  told  story ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  painting  from  actual  life.  Besides  hitting  off  with 
good  effect  many  of  the  usages  of  the  time,  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  some  promi- 
nent characters,  and  hints  at  some  important  events  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  written  by  some  one,  old  eaoqgh  to 
draw  from  his  own  memory,  for  things  that  occurred  half  a  century  ago. 
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Memoir  op  Mrs.  Mabt  £.  Van  Lennep,  only  daughter  or  the  Ret.  Joel 
Ha wes,  D.  D.,  and  wife  or  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  Missionary 
in  Turkey:  By  her  Mother.    Hartford:  Belknap  &  Hamersley. 

Wherever  there  are  those  who  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  exalted  christ- 
ian excellence,  in  connection  with  great  natural  loveliness,  this  work  will  find  a 
cordial  welcome.  It  is  the  character  of  a  daughter  sketched  by  a  mother's 
hand,  and  warm  from  a  mother's  heart.  And  yet  the  production  is  of  a  per- 
fectly unpretending  character,  and  will  revolt  nobody  by  its  partial  or  exagge- 
rated representations.  It  furnishes  a  fine  model  of  female  character,  fitted  alike 
to  rebuke  the  gay  and  worldly,  and  to  strengthen  and  animate  those  who  have 
set  out  in  the  Christian  race.  The  history  is  brief,  but  it  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  wisdom  and  goodness  and  grace  of  God.  Dr.  Hawes'  sermon  at  the 
close,  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  and  is  of 
itself  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  The  cause  of  missions  cannot  fail 
to  be  served  by  this  publication. 

Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains:  By  Geo.  F.  Buxton, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  &c.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  book,  just  fresh  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  respectable  Englishman,  is 
exceedingly  modest  in  its  pretensions,  and  yet  it  gives  about  as  fair  a  view  of 
Mexican  life  and  manners  as  any  thing  that  we  have  fallen  in  with.  The  writer 
just  relates  what  occurred  to  him,  or  what  came  tinker  his  observation  from  day 
to  day,  but  he  does  it  with  so  graceful  and  graphic  a  pen,  that  one  cannot  help 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  various  incidents  of  his  journey.  He  pays  a  hand- 
some tribute  to  our  own  country  in  his  preface,  and  concludes  his  book  with  an 
account  of  a  most  self-glorifying  conversation  which  a  pompous  Yankee  held 
with  him,  and  which  will  cause  many  of  his  readers,  as  it  caused  him,  to  "  ex- 
plode in  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter." 

Germany,  England  and  Scotland  ;  or  Recollection's  of  a  Swiss  Minis- 
ter: By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.    New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Merle  D'Aubigne,  could  read  a  sin- 
gle page  of  this  volume,  without  detecting  its  authorship.  It  bears  the  some 
striking  and  noble  characteristics,  with  all  his  previous  productions.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  parts — Travelling  Recollections  and  Historical  Recollections — for  the 
one  he  draws  upon  his  observation,  for  the  other  upon  his  almost  boundless 
knowledge  of  history.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  the  record  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  on  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  1847 ;  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries,  is  exceedingly  ju- 
damoos  and  graphic.  The  character  which  he  sees  \ot  see ;  the  scenes  in  which 
he  mingles  seems  present  to  as,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  share  in  them.  His 
remarks  upon  Scotland  are  particularly  interesting;  and  some  of  them  are  truly  and 
deeply  philosophical.    The  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  Historical  ReooUections. 
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has  the  same  freshness  and  point  and  beauty  and  power,  that  characterize  his  his- 
torical works  previously  published.  The  book  seems  to  have  grown  up  from  a 
report  of  the  author's  travels,  made  at  several  successive  times  to  bis  Gcnevese 
friends ;  and  others  besides  his  friends,  if  there  are  such, — certainly  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  nations  and  the  generations  to  come,  will  be  thankful  for  the  trail 
of  events  in  which  the  work  had  its  origin. 


«  ♦»»  » 


GOSSIPING  LETTER. 

My  Dear  Timotheus  :  How  is  your  subscription  list?  Will  people  hang  onto 
those  mawkish  lt  flash  "  magazines,  in  which  the  plot  of  discarded  novels  is  di- 
vided every  month  into  infinitesimal  portions  for  the  amusement  of  love-sick  milli- 
ners, and  sentimental  inhabitants  of  the  boudoir ;  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
the  strong  thought  and  attio  style  of  the  American  Literary?  I  say  not  these 
things  against  the  lady-literature  of  the  day :  they  are  only  forced  out  of  me  by 
comparison.  Look  at  their  mezzotints — from  the  first  artists  of  course — sprair* 
lingly  executed  with  eyes  as  largo  as  the  feet,  legs  that  were  never  made  to 
match,  and  immense  backgrounds  of  "  darkness  visible."  Look  at  their  steel 
engravings,  "  engraved  expressly  for  this  magazine,"  after  copies  that  were 
worn-out  when  you  and  I  were  boys.  What  do  they  consist  of?  "  Views," 
dim  and  shadowy  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  of  cities,  as  the  latter 
looked  forty  years  ago ;  fine  interiors  of  barns;  representations  of  scraggy  trees; 
rocks  smooth  as  glass ;  and  an  everlasting  stream  of  water  wandering  among 
weeds  about  a  foot  high. 

Did  you  ever  read  one  of  the  prospectuses?  You  would  think  that  all  the 
literary  men  and  women  of  the  present  age  had  left  home,  friends  and  reputation 
behind  them  to  assist  in  the  grand  injection  of  fire  and  fury  into  the  great  "  flash" 
enterprise.  The  writers  arc  all  the  ' '  best "  of  the  age :  this  lie  they  never  baulk 
at.  One  would  suppose  that  the  occupation  of  Washington  Irving,  Prescott, 
Sparks,  and  the  rest  of  our  world-known  scribblers  was  gone,  and  that  the  fan- 
cy-writers of  the  day,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  settling  on  every  "  gretntking," 
had  filled  the  American  mind  with  a  taste  as  verdant  as  their  literary  efforts. 
Goodness!  what  a  strong  stomach  the  public  owns.  It  digests  humbug  as  easily 
as  the  gastric  juice  of  an  ostrich  converts  glass  into  nutriment. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  will  not  commit  you  or  myself  wholly  against  fashion- 
able magazines,  but  what  do  they  assume  so  much  for?  Do  their  conductors 
believo  that  true  literature  can  only  be  found  in  connection  with  an  feanaman 
fashion-plate?  They  ought  to  modestly  retreat  to  their  legitimate  place,  and 
pretend  to  be  just  what  they  are— a  congeries  of  love  stories  nnd  sentimental 
verses,  improving  not  at  all  to  the  mind,  and  intoxicating  the  heart  with  roman- 
tic yearnings  for  the  impossible.  They  are  literary  play-things ;  elegant  trite, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  not  altogether  useless  companions  in  the 
of  certain  people. 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Fourteen  yean  after  the  May  Flower  anchored  by  Plymouth 
rock,  another  vessel,  filled  with  no  less  distinguished  adventurers, 
touched  upon  the  New-England  coast,  near  Boston.  In  the  former 
came  John  Alden,  one  o(  the  ancestors  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  in 
ihe  latter,  Henry  Adams,  with  a  large  family,  the  first  of  the  name 
that  came  to  this  country. 

The  Adamses  settled  at  Mount  Wollaston,  which  was,  at  first, 
annexed  to  Boston  in  1634,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, but  afterwards  in  1640  it  became  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town,  by  the  name  of  Braintree.  Henry  Adams,  junior,  was  for 
several  years  town  clerk,  and  the  first  of  the  family  elected  to  a 
civil  office  in  America. 

His  youngest  brother,  Joseph,  who  resided  in  the  same  town, 
left  ten  children.  One  of  them,  bearing  the  paternal  name,  mar- 
ried the  grand-daughter  of  John  Alden,  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
His  second  son  was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  who  succeeded 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  the 
father  of  the  distinguished  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  page. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was,  therefore,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation  of  Henry  Adams,  who  was  driven  by  persecution  from 
Devonshire,  England,  in  1634,  and  among  the  earliest  colonists  of 
New-England.  On  his  mother's  side,  as  above  shown,  he  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Alden  of  the  May  Flower. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  events  better  suited  to  pro- 
duce a  great  man,  than  conspired  in  the  ancestry,  birth  and  educa- 
tion of  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch. 

Born  in  the  summer  of  1767,  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  of 
illustrious  parents,  and  of  ancestors  alike  venerable  and  distin- 
guished for  the  common  pursuit  of  freedom,  at  a  period  when 
liberty  and  bondage  were  each  struggling  for  tho  mastery  on  the 
soil  0?  New-England,  he  early  imbibed  that  liberal  and  patriotic 
qrijnt,  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  mature  age. 

JpStJtdM  bs  was  with  a  distinguished  father,  it  was  his  good 
ferts?a«>*fo  it-  emjoy  tba  early  instructions  of  a  most  accomplished 
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mother.  She  was  not  only  possessed  of  refined  talents  and  gene- 
rous dispositions,  but  added  thereto  a  spirit  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  was  altogether  worthy  of  being  the 
wife  of  such  a  husband,  or  the  mother  of  such  a  son. 

Such  were  the  benign  influences  which  guarded  his  childhood. 
He  grew  up,  at  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  advantage  that 
wealth  could  bestow,  till  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  France,  who  had  been  appointed  joint  commissioner  with 
Franklin  and  Lee,  to  the  French  court.  He  remained  there  eigh- 
teen months,  enjoying,  at  that  early  age,  the  advantages  of  a 
foreign  court,  together  with  the  special  favor  and  friendship  of 
Doctor  Franklin.  Though  at  this  time  but  a  mere  boy,  he  pos- 
sessed an  observing  mind,  and  profited  much  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  He  returned  home  with  his  father  in  the  summer  of  1779: 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  again  sailed  for  France  with  his 
father  in  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  which,  having  sprung  a 
leak,  was  obliged  to  put  in  to  port  at  Ferrol,  in  Spain.  Thence 
they  journeyed  by  land,  and  reached  Paris  in  February,  1780.  He 
was  there  put  to  school  for  three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  public  school  at  Amsterdam,  and 
the  University  of  Leyden.  During  this  time  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  classics,  besides  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German. 

In  the  summer  of  1781  he  went  as  private  secretary  of  Francis 
Dana,  in  his  mission  to  the  court  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  After 
remaining  there  fourteen  months,  he  set  out  on  his  return,  unat- 
tended, and  journeyed  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  to  Holland,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1783,  and  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Dumas,  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Hague, 
till  the  arrival  of  his  father  in  Julv.  From  this  time  till  the 
spring  of  1785,  he  continued  with  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in 
negotiating  for  his  country,  chiefly  in  England,  Holland  and 
France.  On  the  appointment  of  his  father  as  minister  to  the  court 
of  St.  James,  he  asked  permission  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
to  enjoy  a  liberal  course  of  study  in  Harvard  college.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  and  entered  the  Junior  class,  where  he  graduated 
in  July,  1787,  with  high  reputation. 

His  attention  was  now  directed  to  a  course  of  law.  He  studied 
with  chief  justice  Parsons,  at  Newburyport.  While  there  he  had 
the  honor  of  preparing  an  address,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
expressive  of  the  public  sentiment,  on  a  visit  of  General  Well- 
ington to  that  place. 

Mr.  Adams  entered  upon  his  professional  duties  in  Boston, 
and  meanwhile  employed  much  of  his  leisure  in  writing  upon 
the  great  political  topics  of  the  day.  No  man  was  better  qualified 
to  throw  light  upon  difficult  subjects,  whether  political,  historical  or 
literary.  He  had  enriched  his  mind  at  foreign  universities,  studied 
the  various  workings  of  the  human  heart,  both  at  home  and  aMbed, 
and  added  to  a  collegiate  course  the  fine  discipline  of  a  tbotoagh 
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acquaintance  willi  the  legal  profession.  Ilis  political  essays  accord- 
ingly so:m  attracted  wide  attention.  They  wen;  alike  distinguished 
for  beauty  of  diction  and  strength  of  argument.  The  writings 
which  brought  liim  more  specially  into  notice,  and  established  him 
a*  a  statesman  and  politician,  were  his  essays  npon  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  th.»  United  Slates  in  respect  to  the  war  of  1793,  be- 
tween England  »nd  France.  It  was  claimed  hv  many  that  the 
Treaty  of  alliance  of  177S,  obligated  us  to  join  in  the  wars  of 
France.  The  French  minister,  Mr.  Genet,  occasioned  great  excite- 
ment in  ihe  public  mind  by  his  flaming  appeals  to  our  government 
for  aid.  JUr.  Adams  opposed  this  sentiment,  and  maintained  that 
our  policy  should  be  strict  neutrality  in  that  war;  that  it  was  both 
the  duty  and  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  not  to  take  part 
in  ir.  These  papers  werv  read  and  admired  hv  Washington,  who, 
not  knowing1  their  author,  as  they  appeared  under  a  fictitious 
title,  made  special  effort  to  ascertain  his  name.  They  were 
attributed  by  lnm  to  John  Adams,  his  father,  as  they  bore  evidence 
of  a  maturity  of  mind  beyond  what  is  common  to  young  men  at 
the  age  of  lweuf\ -*even.  The  justice  of  his  views  were  shortly 
sanctioned  by  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  Washington.  Soon 
after  he  was  recommended  to  Washington,  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
as  a  fit  person  to  engage  in  the  public  services  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  seen  him  in  France,  while  a  boy,  and  formed  a 
high  opinion  of  his  talents,  both  native  and  acquired.  Being  thus 
honorably  introduced  to  Washington's  notice,  and  having  previ- 
ously commended  himself  by  his  writings,  he  was  shortly  after 
appointed  by  him  minister  resident  to  the  Netherlands.  During 
his  residence  there  h<»  became  of  great  public  service,  not  only  by 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  mission,  but  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  leading  events  of  other  governments  that  came  under 
his  notice.  Ilis  correspondence  at  that  time  with  our  government 
was  of  the  highest  importance.  Willi  what  estimation  lie  was 
regarded  by  Washington  maybe  inferred  from  the  following  letter 
to  his  father,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  hitler,  then  President 
of  the  Union,  respecting  his  opinion  about  promoting  his  son.  It 
will  he  seen  that  it  was  considered  by  the  father  a  delicate  matter, 
as  it  well  might  be,  to  bestow  important  offices  upon  his  son.  The 
letter  sjjoken  of  reads  thus: 

44  Di:ar  Sir  :  1  thank  you  for  giving  me  a  perusal  of  the  enclosed. 
The  sentiments  do  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer;  and 
if.  mv  wishes  would  he  of  any  avail,  they  should  go  to  you  in  a 
strong  hope  that  you  will  not  withhold  merited  promotion  from  John 
Q.  Adams,  because  he  is  your  son.  For,  without  intending  to 
compliment  the  father  or  mother,  or  to  censure  any  others.  1  £jive 
it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable 
public  character  we  have  abroad  ;  and  that  there  remains  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our 
diplomatic  corps.     If  he  was  now  to  be  brought  i  sto  that  line,  or 
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into  any  other  public  walk,  I  could  not,  upon  the  principle  that  km 
regulated  my  own  conduct,  disapprove  of  the  caution  which  ■ 
hinted  at  in  the  letter.  But  he  is  already  entered.  The  public, 
more  and  more,  as  he  is  known,  are  appreciating  his  talents  sad 
worth ;  and  his  countiy  would  sustain  a  loss  if  these  were  checked 
by  over-delicacy  on  your  part. 

44  With  sincere  esteem  and  affectionate  regard, 

••  I  am  ever  yours, 
"  GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 

With  Washington's  approval  he  was  therefore  continued  in  tie 
important  office  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  sent  by  his  father 
to  Berlin  instead  of  Portugal,  where  he  had  been  commissioned 
by  Washington,  just  before  he  closed  his  administration.  He 
resided  there  between  three  and  four  years,  and  having  effected 
with  the  government  of  Prussia  an  important  treaty  of  commerce 
and  renewed  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1801.  During  the  seven  years  which  ht 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  his  influence  had  become 
more  and  more  felt  at  home.  He  had  shown  himself  in  every  way 
competent  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  his  foreign  com- 
mission, had  enriched  his  mind  with  various  learning,  published 
letters  of  his  travels  in  Silecia  and  other  provinces,  and  conciliated 
favor  toward  our  government  wherever  he  went. 

Shortly  after  his  return  the  public  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  at  home  was  manifested  by  his  being  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  from  Boston.  The  next  year,  1803,  he  wa* 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  In  this  election  his  posi- 
tion was  somewhat  pnalogous  to  that  of  General  Taylor's  at  this 
present.  He  had  been  absent  during  the  organization  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  into  which  the  people  were  divided,  and  was 
elected  without  pledging  his  support  to  either.  Though  he  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  inclined  towards  the  federal  party,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  nor  was  it  probable  he  was  asked  the 
question,  whether  he  would  support  this  or  that  measure.  Hb 
political  doctrine  probably  was,  "  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,'*  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  acted  without  restraint  or  fear 
of  giving  offence  to  any  body.  Accordingly,  as  naturally  would 
be  the  case,  he  sometimes  supported  measures  of  the  democratic 
party,  which  subjected  him  to  the  censure  of  the  federalists.*  Not- 
withstanding he  maintained  a  straightforward  course,  doing  what 
he  thought  to  be  right,  regardless  of  personal  consequences.  The 
resignation  of  his  place  in  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of 
censure  passed  upon  him  by  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts, 
because  he  adopted  views  different  from  theirs,  showed  that  patri- 
otism, not  partizan  motives,  actuated  bis  movements  at  all  times; 
that  if  he  must  bow  to  the  will  of  his  constituents  in  perttenkn, 
he  would  abandon  his  post.  In  this  he  manifested  that  noble  inde- 
pendence of  action  which  was  ever  s  conspicuous  trait  in  MacKs* 
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racter.  This  a  great  virtue,  when  united  with  discreet  knowledge 
and  conscious  right!  It  places  one,  as  it  often  did  him,  in  unplea- 
sant positions  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  opposition  to  the  cherished 
sentiments  of  those  whom  he  might  wish  to  please.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  Mr.  Adams'  political  course  that  his  moral  courage  was 
put  to  the  test,  and  he  was  not  then,  nor  ever  after,  found  wanting 
in  this  respect.  It  was  a  virtue,  as  it  were,  born  with  him.  It  was 
inherited  ;  but  it  lost  none  of  its  strength  in  the  son. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  1806,  he  took  the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  elected,  in  Harvard  College.  He  drew  crowds 
to  listen  to  the  eloquence  and  learning  displayed  in  his  lectures. 
As  a  proof  of  their  value,  they  were  published  by  request,  and  are 
now  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Mr.  Adams  was  not  long 
suffered  to  hold  a  professorship.  His  country  needed  more  his 
distinguished  services.  President  Madison,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  appointed  him,  in  1809.  as  first  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  No  man  was 
better  qualified  to  go  upon  this  important  mission.  Twenty-eight 
years  before  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  country  while 
secretary  to  Mr.  Dana.  He  had  now  added  to  age,  refined  learning 
and  profound  statesmanship.  This  gave  him  easy  access  to  the 
learned  Emperor,  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have  admitted  him  to 
an  intimacy  rarelv  enjoyed  with  despotic  monarchs,  even  by  their 
own  ministers,  ftis  cordial  reception  shows  the  power  of  learning 
and  its  efficacy  to  persuade  and  conciliate  even  emperors  towards 
republics.  The  wisdom  and  skill  of  Mr.  Adams,  manifested  while 
at  this  court,  resulted  in  great  good  to  this  country.  It  was  through 
his  influence  that  the  Russian  court  proffered  mediation  to  the 
American  and  English  governments  during  the  last  war,  which, 
though  rejected  by  the  English,  resulted  in  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  treat  directly  with  the  United  States.  Thus,  although 
remote  from  the  scene  of  war,  Mr.  Adams  was  among  the  first  to 
set  in  motion  causes  that  tended  to  pacification. 

Mr.  Madison  saw  this  in  1814,  and  appointed  Mr.  Adams  lead- 
ing commissioner  to  ncgotiatiate  a  treaty  of  peace  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  His  colleagues  were  Jas.  A.  Bayard. 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  That  distin- 
guished body  negotiated  the  memorable  treaty,  at  Ghent,  which 
binds  the  two  greatest  nations  into  harmonious  union,  a  union 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  name  of  him  who 
bore  so  important  a  part  in  its  formation.  He  then,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Gallatin,  negotiated  a  convention  of  com- 
merce between  the  two  governments,  which  holds  to  this  day. 
Immediately  thereafter,  Mr.  Adams  received  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Here  his  con- 
duct was  signalized  by  courteous  bearing  and  efficiency,  as  it  had 
hitherto  been,  at  the  Russian  court.  He  continued  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  British  court,  until  he  was  recalled  by  Mr. 
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Munroe,  in  March,  1817,  to  fill  an  important  office  in  his  cabinet, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  General  Jackson's  reply  to  a  letter  from 
President  Monroe,  informing  him  of  his  choice  of  Mr.  Adams,  is 
a  testimonial  in  his  favor,  alike  worthy  of  the  roan  who  wrote  it 
and  him  of  whom  it  was  written.  M I  have  no  hesitation,"  he 
writes,  "  in  saying  you  have  made  the  best  selection  to  fill  the  de- 
partment of  state  that  could  be  made.  Mr.  Adams  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty  will  be  an  able  helpmate,  and  I  am  convinced  his  appoint- 
ment will  afford  general  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Adams,  during  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Munroe's  administra- 
tion, proved  himself  equal  to  what  had  thus  been  predicted  of  him. 
He  at  once  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  executive  board, 
and  showed  an  ability  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  at  home, 
equal  to  his  distinguished  diplomatic  services  abroad.  He  was 
particularly  efficient  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  government,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prime  mover  of 
many  important  measures  adopted  during  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, respecting  foreign  affairs.  By  him  the  long  standing  dis- 
putes between  our  government  and  Spain  were  successfully  termi- 
nated, and  mutual  harmony  restored.  The  Floridas  were  added 
to  our  possessions.  The  Independence  of  the  new  republics  of 
Spanish  America  was  recognized  by  our  government. 

His  great  ability  in  discharging  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State 
is  strikingly  manifest  in  his  reports,  which  he  made  during  the 
term  of  his  office.  Many  of  them  are  fraught  with  an  interest  and 
importance  worthy  of  study  at  this  day.  They  show  a  depth  of 
research  and  clearness  of  elucidation,  unsurpassed,  unsurpassable. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  a  great  mind  laboring  with  great  sub- 
jects; and  whoever  would  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  a 
knowledge  of  some  important  points  in  our  country's  history, 
would  do  well  to  become  familiar  with  them. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Adams  acquired  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration  early  marked  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Henry  Clay,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  each 
having  strong  claims  for  popular  support,  were  also  rival  candidates 
for  the  same  office.  Party  and  sectional  interests  were  prevalent 
then  as  now,  and  consequently  no  choice  was  made  by  the  electors. 
The  votes  stood  thus:  for  General  Jackson,  99.  Mr.  Adams,  84. 
Mr.  Crawford,  41,  and  Mr.  Clay,  37.  The  election  was  therefore 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Adams ;  Mr.  Clay  and  his  party  yielding  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

The  reply  which  he  made  on  being  notified  of  his  election,  by 
a  committee  of  the  house,  appointed  to  wait  upon  him,  bean  tes- 
timony to  his  magnanimity,  and  will  be  read  at  this  lime  With 

interest.     It  was  as  follows: 

i 

"  Gentlemen  :  In  receiving  this  testimonial  from  the  repteaeqto* 
Uvea  of  the  people  and  States  of  this  Union,  I  am  deeply  seuM* 
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to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  given.  All  my  pre- 
decessors, in  the  high  station  to  which  the  favor  of  the  house  now 
calls  roe,  have  been  honored  with  majorities  of  the  electoral  voices 
in  their  primary  colleges.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  placed, 
by  the  divisions  of  .sentiment  prevailing  among  our  countrymen  on 
this  occasion,  in  competition,  friendly  and  honorable,  with  three  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  all  justly  enjoying,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
public  favor ;  and  of  whose  worth,  talents  and  services,  no  one  en- 
tertains a  higher  and  more  respectful  sense  than  myself.  The 
names  of  two  of  them  were,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  presented  to  the  selection  of  the  house,  in  concur* 
rence  with  my  own;  names  closely  associated  with  the  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  one  of  them  farther  recommended  by  a  larger 
majority  of  the  primary  electoral  suffrages  than  mine. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  could  my  refusal  to  accept  the  trust  thus 
delegated  to  me,  give  an  immediate  opportunity  to  the  people  to 
form  and  to  express,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity,  the 
object  of  their  preference,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decline  the 
acceptance  of  this  eminent  charge,  and  to  submit  the  decision  of 
this  momentous  question  again  to  their  determination.  Bur  the 
constitution  itself  has  not  so  disposed  of  the  contingency  which 
wonld  arise  in  the  event  of  my  refusal ;  I  shall  therefore  repair  to 
the  post  assigned  me  by  the  call  of  my  country,  signified  through 
her  constitutional  organs ;  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  me,  but  cheered  with  the  hope  of  that  generous  support 
from  my  fellow-citizens,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  devoted 
to  their  service,  has  never  failed  to  sustain  me ;  confident  in  the 
trust,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  councils  will  guide  and 
direct  me  in  the  path  of  my  official  duty,  and  relying,  above  all, 
upon  the  superintending  providence  of  the  Being  in  whose  hand 
oar  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  wavs. 

Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  make  acceptable  to  the  house  the 
assurance  of  my  profound  gratitude  for  their  confidence,  and  to 
accept  yourselves  my  thanks  for  the  friendly  terms  in  which  you 
have  communicated  to  me  their  decision." 

Mr.  Adams  occupied  the  presidential  chair  from  March  4th, 
1825,  to  March  4th,  1829.  During  his  administration  party  spirit 
ran  high,  and  toward  its  close  the  popular  current  was  fast  setting 
toward  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Adams's  friends  were  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  administration,  and  his  political  opponents  could  find 
no  fault  with  his  motives,  or  say  aught  to  impeach  his  integrity  in 
the  discharge  of  the  trying  duties  of  his  station.  All  selfishness 
was  excluded  from  his  political  creed.  He  never  would  deviate  a 
hair  from  the  line  of  duty,  how  great  soever  might  have  been  the 
tataft  in  his  personal  aggrandizement.  All  that  he  promised  in 
Iris  r]naagural  address  he  performed  to  the  letter.  His  profound 
'''"'"'  jd  for  the  constitution  is  shown  in  the  opening  of  this  address. 
appear/9  says  be,  M  my  fellow-citizens,  in  your  presence  and 
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"  in  that  of  Heaven,  to  bind  myself  by  the  solemnities  of  a  religious 
obligation,  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  allotted  to  me 
in  the  station  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

44  In  unfolding  to  my  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  I  shall 
be  governed  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  my  first  resort  will 
be  to  that  constitution  which  I  shall  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend." 

Soon  after  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  Quincy,  his  native  place, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  domestic  peace  in  his  family  mansion. 
No  spot  was  more  delightful  to  him  than  this.  Here  he  had  passed 
his  boyhood,  amid  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty  and  of  thrilling 
interest.  On  one  side  his  eye  ranged  along  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
other,  it  traversed  the  distant  Blue  Hills.  From  Penn's  Hill,  he 
beheld  the  "  smoke  rising  from  burning  Charlestown,"  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  booming  cannon  during  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL 
44  Penn's  Hill,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  from  Europe,  to  his  mother, 
44  and  Braintree  North  Common  Rocks  never  looked  and  never  felt 
to  me  like  any  other  hill  or  any  other  rocks.  Why  ?  Because 
eveiy  shrub  and  every  pebble  upon  them  associates  itself  with  the 
first  consciousness  of  my  existence  that  remains  upon  my  memory. 
Every  visit  to  them  brings  with  it  a  resurrection  of  departed  time, 
and  seems  to  connect  me  with  the  ages  of  my  forefathers."  Such 
being  his  devotedness  to  his  native  town,  he  might  well  have  de- 
sired to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  there.  He  had  enjoyed 
every  honor  his  countrymen  could  bestow,  or  himself  desire.  Yet 
he  was  ready  to  yield  up  the  pleasures  of  Quincy  for  the  irksome 
duties  of  Congress  and  its  stormy  debates. 

Accordingly  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  taking  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  to  become  a  life 
member  of  that  body ;  for  such  regard  with  which  he  was  held  by 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town,  was  sure  to  manifest  itself  by 
his  re-election  as  often  as  one  term  after  another  of  public  service 
expired.  Possessed  of  extraordinary  native  talents,  that  were  cul- 
tivated to  an  extent  seldom  found  in  a  statesman,  dignified  with 
age  and  experience,  he  carried  into  that  body  a  weight  of  influence 
which,  on  every  occasion,  being  thrown  into  the  scale  of  equity, 
gave  just  balance  on  the  side  of  humanity.  The  national  records, 
for  a  succession  of  years,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  great  ability. 
enriched  as  they  are  with  the  refined  strokes  of  his  genius  and 
profound  learning.  His  reports,  while  chairman  of  committees  on 
various  occasions,  reflect  honor  upon  the  American  Congress, 
and  the  young  man  who  would  become  well  versed  in  the  political 
history  of  his  country,  whatever  be  his  political  bias,  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  documents. 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  escape  the  full  share  of  abuse  meted 
out  to  those  whose  principles  can  not  be  shaken  by  corrup 
influences  or  the  prospect  of  self  aggrandizement.  He  put  him* 
self  in  opposition  to  every  thing  that  savored  of  injustice.    Wfeea 
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party  or  sectional  interests  were  gaining  undue  authority,  his 
shrewdness  exposed  the  falsity  of  the  proceeding.  He  contended 
for  right,  and  feared  not  to  speak  in  its  behalf,  though  he  should  be 
opposed  by  the  whole  House.  His  moral  courage  was  only  equalled 
by  bis  Taried  acquirements. 

This  trait  was  most  strongly  exemplified  in  1837.  Various  peti- 
tions were  sent  in,  from  different  states,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Adams,  after  presenting  petitions  from  New-Hampshire  and  from 
certain  ladies  of  Virginia,  which  were  laid  on  the  table,  gave 
special  offence  to  some  members  by  stating  that  he  •*  held  in  his 
hand  a  paper  on  which,  before  it  was  presented,  he  desired  to  have 
the  decision  of  the  Speaker.  It  was  a  petition  from  twenty-two 
persons,  declaring  themselves  to  be  slaves.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Speaker  considered  such  a  petition  as  coming  within 
the  order  of  the  house." 

This  gave  rise  to  much  angry  debate,  which  resulted  in  a  set  of 
resolutions  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  him.  This  called  forth  his 
honest  sarcasm  and  eloquence.  His  moral  courage  triumphed  glo- 
riously. "  If,"  said  he,  "  when  the  gentleman,  instead  of  coming 
at  once  to  a  solution  of  that  question,  brought  forward  his  resolu- 
tion of  censure  against  me,  sir ;  if  he  thought  to  frighten  me 
from  my  purpose — if  that,  sir,  was  his  object,  he  mistook  his 
man !  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  tho  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  nor  by  all  the  grand  jurors  in  the  universe.  The  right 
by  which  every  member  of  this  house  holds  his  seat  here,  is  of 
the  deepest  and  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  I  trust 
this  debate  will  be  read  by  every  portion  of  the  country,  and  that 
among  other  astonishing  things  in  this  debate,  the  astonishing 
threat  of  the  gentleman  will  not  be  unnoticed.  We  have  heard, 
sir,  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  What, 
sir!  Is  there  a  drop  of  that  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  any  man 
who  will  subscribe  to  such  a  political  doctrine  as  (his?  How  little 
does  such  a  person  understand  of  the  true  principles  of  freedom  in 
relation  to  the  powers  of  a  legislative  assembly !  I  would  ask  every 
member  of  this  house,  what  would  have  been  the  issue  if  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  one  member  of  Parliament  should  tell 
another  member  that,  for  what  he  bad  said  or  done  in  Parliament, 
he  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of 
Westchester?  Sir,  it  would  be  too  ridiculous  for  indignation;  it 
would  excite  one  universal  shout  of  laughter ;  it  would  from  thence- 
forth render  him  who  had  uttered  the  menace 

"  Sacred  to  ridicule  bis  whole  life  long, 
Aad  the  sad  burthen  of  aome  merry  song." 

Aad  now,  am  I  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  for  a  contempt  of  this 
jljiajast,  for  doing  that  which  was  done  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
w;wi^cJi  it  wss  possible  to  devise?  for  asking  a  question  of  the 
'Bilker;  consulting  htm  first  upon  the  admissibility  of  a  petition 
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by  the  rules  of  the  House.  If  I  am  deserving  censure  for  mo  king 
the  inquiry  of  the  Speaker,  your  Speaker  who  made  the  inquiry 
of  the  House,  is  much  more  deserving  of  censure." 

Though  we  have  not  space  to  give  the  substance  of  the  remarks 
which  called  forth  this  strong  language,  its  spirit  may  be  inferred 
from  the  allusions  made  by  Mr.  Adams.  This  exhibits  him  in 
dignified  position,  wielding  with  majesty,  the  most  effective  wea- 
pons of  defence  ;  yet  amid  the  greatest  storms  of  excitement,  Tea* 
son  sits  /irmly  at  the  helm.  We  never  find  him  off  his  guard,  or 
giving  any  place  for  his  opponents  to  take  advantage  of  him.  His 
voice  was  heard  on  nearly  every  important  question  before  the 
House  during  his  protructed  public  services.  Age  and  expe- 
rience gave  weight  to  what  he  said,  and  commanded  attention. 
When  more  than  four  score  years  had  gone  over  his  head,  he  was 
yet  "  the  old  man  eloquent, "  firm,  dauntless,  powerful. 

His  intellect  sparkled  to  the  last ;  for  it  was  polished  day  by  day 
to  the  close  of  life.  Old  age  cannot  cloud  the  mind  kept  like  his, 
in  constant  activity  and  daily  cultivation. 

In  February,  1848,  stricken  down  with  apoplexy  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  Nation,  he  died  under  its  dome,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Union  bending  over  his  couch,  in  sorrow.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  life  of  this  eminently  great  man.  He  has  had  few, 
if  any,  equals,  in  point  of  erudition,  sagacity  and  usefulness.  Next 
to  our,  beloved  Washington,  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  bis 
countrymen.  Like  him,  his  political  history  will  brighten  with 
age,  and  his  uncompromising  integrity  be  proverbial. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  leading  features  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  first  we  shall  notice  was  his  love  of  truth.  This  was 
what  gave  weight  to  all  his  acts.  In  looking  over  his  whole  career 
in  public  life,  no  one  can  find  oven  the  shadow  of  deceit  in  him, 
or  an  attempt  to  mislead,  mystify  or  bias  anybody  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  favorite  point  in  politics  or  law.  He  convinced  by  fair 
argument.  He  detected  demagogueism, because  itscreedis  based 
on  deceit.  He  loved  patriotism,  because  its  policy  is  founded  in 
truth  and  justice.  Take  from  his  character  this  ingredient,  the 
love  of  truth,  and  you  make  him  the  wily  politician,  a  detestable 
demagogue,  you  rob  him  of  superlative  excellence,  the  chief  glory 
of  his  glorious  name.  There  is  an  element  of  power  in  this  love 
of  truth  and  its  strict  observance  at  all  limes*  which,  though  too 
little  thought  of  by  most,  and  totally  disregarded  by  many  io  poll* 
tical  transactions,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  work  mightily  in  one's  favor, 
and  shed  a  potent  charm  on  his  memory  after  death. 

Another  prominent  trait  of  Mr.  Adams's  character  was  morml 
courage.  Love  of  truth  may  exist  without  courage  to  enforce  its 
precepts.  Moral  courage  makes  a  man  bold,  fearless,  a  pioneer 
in  a  good  cause  without  halting  to  ask  what  this  man  or  what  that 
man  will  think  of  what  he  says  or  does.  It  exposes  one,  not  qb* 
•ntlv,  to  sarcasm  and  enmity,  but  these  die  with  the  disco?*- 
f  genius  or  the  demonstration  of  new  truths.    The  nan 
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whose  conscience  is  convinced  of  the  importance  of  some  point  to 
be  gained  and  having  the  ability  to  do  so,  yet  fears  to  speak  in 
its  behalf,  is  sadly  deficient  in  an  important  element  of  charac- 
ter. 

Herein,  as  we  have  shown  by  citations  from  his  speeches,  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  deficient.  It  was  this,  that  created  strong  opposers 
to  his  measures  and  caused  at  times  harsh  sayings  to  be  uttered 
against  him.  Most  of  this  passionate  feeling,  he  outlived ;  his 
name  will  outlive  it  all.  Moral  courage  in  the  act,  is  the  rose  in 
the  bud ;  in  its  results,  it  is  the  rose  in  full  bloom. 

Independence  of  spirit  or  self-reliance  was  also  a  conspicuous 
trait  in  his  character.  This  however  is  embraced  under  the  last 
head.  Moral  courage  implies  independence  of  action  and  cannot 
exist  without  it.  His  self-reliance  was  coupled  with  wisdom,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry  mixed  with  it.  This  is 
a  rare  virtue,  and  one  that  controls  the  actions  of  eminent  men. 
It  exerts  aomving  and  healthful  influence  wherever  and  whenever 
it  is  brought  into  action. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  good  economist  of  time;  He  possessed  great 
dispatch  in  business,  or  could  accomplish  much  in  a  little  space.  On 
this  point  he  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
had  studied  faithfully  the  old  maxim  "  that  time  is  money."  Hours 
that  most  would  spend  in  recreation,  be  passed  in  study  and  in 
thinking,  which  is  but  another  name  for  study,  or  in  recording  the 
day's  transactions,  both  public  and  private  to  give  permanency 
to  the  history  of  events  that  took  place  under  his  observation. 
It  was  this  diligent  attention  that  invested  his  memory  with 
such  strength  and  retentiveness  (hat  nothing  once  spoken  in  his 
hearing,  could  escape  it ;  tint  there  was  no  event  about  which 
members  of  Congress  desired  knowledge  and  which  had  occurred 
within  his  notice,  upon  which  he  was  not  able  to  afford  informa- 
tion. This  gave  additional  influence  and  importance  to  his  use- 
fulness as  a  member  of  Congress.  Herein  his  loss  to  that  body  is 
irreparable.  Another  instance  of  his  economy  of  time  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  he  always  rose  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  the  study  of  History,  Astronomy,  and  Belles  Lettres  before 
the  hour  of  public  business  arrived.  Amid  the  most  pressing  du- 
ties he  thus  found  time  to  embellish  his  mind  with  various  learn- 
ing so  as  to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  the  age  in  which  be  lived.  Few  men  know  what  they  may  ac- 
complish in  this  respect  by  taking  the  distinguished  man,  now  un- 
der consideration,  as  their  model. 

What  constituted  his  crowning  glory  was  his  piety.    Through- 
oat  his  long  life  he  manifested  a  supreme  regard  for  the  Bible. 
He  made  it  a  daily  study  from  early  life  to  its  close,  and  is  said 
'tu1l*Tfc  read  it  through  once  a  year.    The  first  hour  after  rising  he 
'"idfr/ipatt  for  leading  the    Scriptures  and  devotional  exercises. 

~    kept  up,  whether  at  home  in  hit  own  domestic 
'  as  rjtoUic  or  private  guest. 
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Like  Washington  and  John  Jay,  he  is  admired  for  his  lova  of  re- 
ligion, blended  with  the  other  virtues  which  appear  so  numerous 
and  conspicuous  throughout  his  whole  public  career. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  we  would  recommend  to  the  young 
the  study  of  Mr.  Adams's  character,  both  as  a  statesman  and  scholar. 
His* political  history  is  identified,  and  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  our 
government.  As  a  utotcsninn  and  patriot  he  was  known  find  be- 
loved by  Washington,  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  His  public  life 
will  therefore  be  read  not  simply  by  the  party  to  which  he  wss 
politically  attached,  but  be  studied  by  all.  If  the  images  of  di»- 
tinguisbed  ancestors  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  youth 
could  stimulate  them  to  emulate  their  virtues,  surely  the  deeds  of 
each  a  man  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  imaged  as  he  is  on  our  beam, 
and  interwoven  with  our  very  thoughts,  will  impel  the  young  for 
ward  in  a  career  of  virtuous  usefulness. 

Few  men  have  gained  a  more  permanent  hold  on  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen  than  Mr.  Adams,  The  announcement  of  hit 
death  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  mantled  every  heart  with  sor- 
row. A  nation  mourned  his  departure  and  continues  lo  mourn. 
Eulogies  are  pronounced  before  public  bodies  and  from  the  sacred 
desk.  Never  since  the  death  of  Washington  has  the  public  grief 
been  more  general.  It  is  fit  that  it  be  so.  The  country  has  lost 
in  his  death  a  most  faithful  servant,  one  who  has  labored  to  up- 
build her  fame  from  the  dawn  of  our  political  existence,  given 
character  to  our  civil  and  literary  institutions,  and  finally  has  died 
while  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Slate. 

Private  circles  mourn  his  departure.  In  society  he  was  affable, 
communicative,  pleasant,  and  often  humorous.  He  bad  a  fund 
of  anecdote,  and  knew  how  to  entertain  others  by  drawing  from 
it,  at  proper  times.  He  loved  to  talk  of  Quincy  and  the  stirring 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  These  were  interesting  to  others,  be- 
cause they  are  associated  with  our  early  struggles  for  freedom, 
and  form  a  part  of  our  country's  history.  He  often  spoke  with  pe- 
culiar tenderness  and  affection,  even  in  ofd  age,  of  his  accomplish- 
ed mother,  who,  endowed  with  almost  heroic  virtue,  blended  with 
christian  dispositions,  gave  to  his  mind  its  first  impulse.  On  one 
occasion  he  speaks  of  her  in  n  public  address  thus: 

"  It  is  due  to  gratitude  and  mature,  that  I  should  acknowledge 
and  avow,  that  such  as  I  have  been,  whatever  it  was — that  such 
as  I  am  whatever  it  is,  and  such  as  I  hope  to  be  in  all  futurity, 
most  be  ascribed,  under  Providence  to  the  precepts  and  example 
of  my  mother." 

Such  a  testimonial  is  alike  worthy  of  the  venerable  son  and  his 
venerable  mother.  It  shows  that  love  of  public  duties  had  not 
usurped  the  place  of  filial  affection,  and  that  in  his  bosom  dwelt 
those  finer  feelings,  those  generous  emotions  that  throw  a  charm 
around  domestic  circles,  and  render  home  the  abode  of  superlative 
earthly  happiness.  Though  we  participate  largely  in  the  common 
sorrow  that  pervades  Ibe  nation,  on  account  of  his  decease,  this 
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nearer  view  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  his  greatness,  par- 
ticularly of  his  social  endearments,  seems  to  draw  us  into  the  im- 
mediate  circle  in  which  he  moved,  to  share  the  greater  grief  that 
overwhelms  them. 

He  has  died ;  hat  his  deeds  will  never  die.  They  live  on  the 
records  of  his  country's  history,  entwined  with  the  very  fabric  of 
our  government  and  its  free  institutions. 

The  epitaph  of  Adams,  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  may 
be  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  Milton,  in  his  epfaayV  m 
Euripides.  .  //  *  /  / 

.  "  This  is  true  liberty,  when  froeborn  men 
Having advise  the  public  may  speak  free: 
Which  he  who  can  and  will  deserves  high  praise: 
Who  neither  can  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace, 
What  can  be  a  jnstor  in  a  State  than  this?" 

His  remains  rest  in  the  family  vault  at  Quincy,  having  been 
borne  thither  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation, 
where  he  expired.  His  spirit  is  in  heaven  in  communion  with 
Washington,  and  other  departed  patriots  who  loved  justice  and 
hated  iniquity.  The  sentiment  which  pervades  the  country  in  re- 
gard to  his  removal  from  among  us,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  Washington's  eulogist,  and  we  trust  they 
will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  in  their  application  to  one 
who  approached  so  near  to  the  excellence  of  the  "  Father  of  his 
country"  as  to  be  reckoned  of  kindred  spirit  with  him. 

u  For  himself,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  life  and  to  glory ; 
for  his  fellow  citizens,  if  their  prayers  could  have  been  answered, 
he  would  have  been  immortal." 


-♦*♦»» 
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•T  LILT  GRAHAM. 

Why  dost  thou  linger,  8pringf    Young  hearts  are  pining 

To  feel  thy  breath  on  their  throbbing  brows, 
Ta  gather  flowers  in  thy  pleasant  woodlands, 

And  hear  thy  birds  'mid  the  forest  boughs. 
Why  dost  thou  loiter,  Spring?    Bright  heads  are  drooping, 

Languishing  here  where  the  dark  walls  frown ; 
Cheeks  like  the  rose-leaf  have  now  growiipallid, 

Prisoned  so  long  in  the  gloomy  town. 
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Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?    We  are  weary  waiting ; 

Grieved  and  saddened  by  thy  delay ; 
Oft  do  we  chide  thy  tardy  coming, 

Watching  so  longingly,  day  by  day, 
For  the  grass  to  jjnm-  pxecnor  on  the  terrace, 

For  the  sw.dlow  to  build  beneath  oar  eaves. 
For  the  bu-U  to  swell  on  the  low  vine  branches, 

Bursting  ut  last  into  perfect  loaves. 

Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?    If  through  the  casement 

But  a  fitful  breath  of  the  south  wind  sighs, 
If  only  a  gleaming  of  brighter  sunshine 

Mid  the  gloomy  shadows  in  beauty  lies. 
Our  hearts  thrill  high  with  such  hopeful  longings, 

As  come  to  the  exile  only  in  dreams, 
When  his  native  land  in  a  vision  haunts  him, 

With  its  breezy  glades  and  its  rushing  streams. 

Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?    Wearily  passing 

On  leaden  wings  ore  the  slow  hours  borne, 
And  gladly  wc  watch  each  day's  declining, 

Hoping  that  thou  wilt  come  with  the  morn ; 
That  the  robin  will  greet  our  happy  waking, 

And  the  unchained  brook  with  its  merry  song, 
Through  the  gladdon'd  fields  will  be  brightly  sweeping, 

Housing  the  echoes  that  wore  hushed  so  long. 

Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?    Too  long  hast  thou  loitered, 

Too  lon^r  hast  thou  left  us  in  Winter's  chain; 
Impatiently  watching  we  wuit  thy  coming, 

As  the  parched  bnd  waits  for  the  gentle  rain ; 
Stilling  our  heart's  breath  we  list  for  the  tokens, 

The  welcome  heralds  that  thou  art  near, 
But  the  muffled  snow-flakes  so  slowlv  falling. 

Or  the  rushing  whirlwind  are  all  we  hear. 

Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?     Why  wilt  thou  loiter? 

O!  let  us  not  watch  and  hope  in  vain: 
We  have  grown  so  weary  for  thy  coming. 

Gladden  the  earth  with  thy  smiles  again! 
Come!  with  thy  soft  and  transparent  leaflets, 

Brightening  the  boughs  whereon  they  cling; 
Come  with  thy  flowers— thy  holy  flowers! 

Why  dost  thou  linger — thrice  blessed  Spring? 

Mbany,  March,  1848. 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

NO.    VIII. 
THE  ROMAN  SENATE  HOUSE. 

You  cannot  leave  Some  without  visiting  the  Senate  House: 
"  the  temple  of  everything  Romans  call  sacred,  of  distinction, 
of  intelligence,  of  public  deliberation;  the  crown  of  the  city,  the 
altar  of  the  allied  nations,  the  haven  of  mankind,  a  seat  which  the 
whole  Roman  people  have  yielded  up  to  be  sacred  to  one  order." 
For  such  is  the  stream  of  epithets  which  the  enthusiastic  Cicero 
pours  out  in  behalf  of  the  arena,  whereupon  so  many  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  eloquence  were  won.  In  another  place  he  calls  it 
"  the  citadel  of  the  world." 

But  you  must  not  expect  to  find  the  senate  chamber  in  the 
Capitol.  There  is  no  apartment  set  off  for  the  legislative  body 
within  its  gilded  walls.  However,  the  senate  does  meet  there  on 
extraordinary  emergencies.  When  the  monster  Caligula  died, 
the  whole  Roman  people,  disgusted  with  his  enormities,  loathed 
the  name  of  king.  The  senate  took  the  lead  in  the  popular  dis- 
content, refused  to  assemble  in  the  Senate  House  of  Julius  Caosar, 
on  account  of  its  royal  name,  and  would  hold  its  session  in  the 
Capitol  alone.  Within  its  august  area,  some  senators  made  a 
motion  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  Caesars,  and  raze  their  tem- 
ples to  the  ground. 

Nor  need  you  look  for  a  single  edifice,  which  is,  par  excellence, 
the  Senate  House.  Senate  Houses  are  common  in  Rome.  Some- 
times the  senate  is  even  held  under  the  open  sky,  when  some 
frightful  prodigy,  as  the  articulate  utterance  of  words  by  an  ox,  is 
announced.  At  times  also,  the  tents  of  an  army  without  the  gates 
of  the  city  form  a  senate  chamber,  in  which  the  grave  fathers  of 
the  state  deliberate  quite  as  solemnly  as  within  the  consecrated 
walls  of  the  Curia  Host  ilia.  As  a  commissioned  general,  in  active 
service,  can  never  be  admitted  within  the  city  gates,  the  senate 
gives  him  audience  within  the  enclosure  of  his  own  camp,  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  glistening  with  brazen  sheen.  Thus  vic- 
torious commanders  petition  to  be  admitted  to  the  city  in  triumph, 
under  arches  and  among  decorated  houses,  and  through  a  cheering 
populace.  Foreign  ambassadors,  too,  are  met  by  a  migratory 
legislature,  outside  of  the  city  walls,  whether  they  come  in  time 
of  peace  or  war. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Senate  House  of  Hostilius ;  so  called 
because  it  was  built  by  the  third  king  of  Rome.  You  will  look 
for  it  in  rain.  It  has  been  burned  down,  and  with  it  was  con- 
sumed the  huge  picture  of  Messala's  victory  over  Hiero,  who  led 

10 
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the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle  which  took  place  in  Sicily.* 
On  its  site  Augustus  has  reared  the  Senate  House  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Another  was  famous  once.  Cato  erected  it,  and  it  adjoins  his 
Royal  Colonnade,  the  Court  House  of  old  Home.  But  the  destruc- 
tive element,  which  has  twice  scathed  the  Roman  Capitol,  and 
swept  away  the  Curia  Hostilia,  has  allowed  no  trace  of  Cato's 
Senate  House  to  remain.  You  know  the  history  of  the  conflagra- 
gration,  perhaps.  The  deadly  enmity  of  Milo  and  Clodius  was  at 
fast  brought  to  a  fatal  issue  by  an  unpremeditated  meeting  of  the 
twain,  each  accompanied  by  an  armed  escort  on  the  Appian  way. 
Defiances  were  exchanged  between  certain  of  their  retainers — the 
Montagues  and  Capulets  of  this  ancient  city — and  blows  ensued. 
The  affray  soon  involved  the  whole  party,  and  Clodius  fell.  The 
parti  zans  of  Clodius  seized  the  ghastly  corpse,  carried  it  to 
Rome,  even*  into  the  Senate  House  itself.  The  senate  was  in 
session:  Coelius  was  speaking.  The  infuriated  mob,  rushing 
around  the  market  place  with  flashing  swords  and  unearthly  cries, 
made  an  extemporaneous  funeral  pyre  out  of  the  furniture  of  the 
senate  chamber,  and  burned  the  body  upon  it.  The  consequence 
of  such  a  frenzy  was  natural  enough.  The  flames  soon  wreathed 
the  majestic  pillars  of  the  Royal  Colonnade  and  the  Senate  House, 
reducing  both  to  ashes. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  take  you  to  Ponipey's  Senate  House  ?  Pom- 
pey,  lijte  Cromwell,  was  king  under  another  name,  when  he  filled 
Rome  with  the  pr.geantry  of  his  greatness.  He  has  done  more  to 
beautify  the  city  than  any  emperor.  But  he  brought  to  pass  some 
strange  anomalies.  For  instance,  to  perfect  the  amp  d'atl  pre- 
sented by  his  Theatre,  he  built  a  Senate  House!  But  do  not  fancy 
that  the  senate  is  not  respected  at  Rome.  The  melancholy  tragedy 
of  which  that  very  edifice  was  the  scene,  is  enough  to  stifle  such  a 
thought.  It  was  there  that  Caesar  fell.  It  was  not  until  the  am- 
bitious emperor  showed  disrespect  to  the  Roman  Senate,  that  his 
life  was  forfeited. 

Julius  Caesar  had  many  generous  impulses  and  exalted  private 
affections.  But  his  pride,  intensified  by  a  succession  of  glorious 
achievements,  made  him  a  tyrant.  He  had  accepted  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  a  permanent  consulship,  the  name  of  emperor,  a 
statue  among  the  ancient  kings,  an  elevated  platform  in  the  thea- 
tre, divine  honors,  a  gilded  seat  in  the  senate  house,  a  statue* 
litter  at  the  processions  of  the  circus — an  honor  due  to  divinities 
alone  —  temples,  altars,  a  shrine,  a  priest;  he  had  reduced  the 
number  of  elections ;  he  had  appointed  officers  who  ought  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people ;  he  had  admitted  semi-barbarous 
Gauls — the  Mexicans  of  the  Roman  empire — to  the  rank  of  sena- 
tors ;t  he  had  appointed  favorite  slaves  to  be  the  treasurers  and 

*  National  pictures  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Roman  as  wall  as  tfca  Amarfcaa 
Capitol. 


t  This  admission  of  an  inferior  race  to  the  senatorial  body 
lax.    A  burlesque  law  was  introduced  before  an  assemblage  of  tfca 
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revenue-officers  of  the  state :  he  had  even  given  the  command  of 
Roman  legions  to  the  sons  of  slaves ;  he  had  declared  that  the 
republic  was  nothing  but  a  name,  without  either  substance  or 
form;  he  had  given  out  that  the  people  should  speak  of  him  more 
reverently  and  should  take  his  word  tor  law.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  was  not  until  he  had  made  the  senate  the  victim  of 
bis  insolence,  that  the  hand  of  vengeance  was  armed  to  strike. 

The  senate  had  passed  several  decrees  complimentary  of  Caesar's 
military  exploits,  and  most  honorable  to  him  in  every  respect. 
Inflated  with  arrogance,  he  received  them  without  rising  from  his 
seat.  He  insulted  the  concentrated  dignity  of  the  state  by  this 
act.  So  sensible  was  he  afterwards  of  the  enormity  of  his  offence, 
that  he  retired  to  his  house,  threw  himself  on  a  couch,  bared  his 
breast,  and  begged  his  friends  to  avenge  the  outraged  honor  of  the 
senate.     That  honor  was  avenged,  but  not  there. 

In  vain  he  had  surpassed  all  the  generals  of  Rome  in  the  extent 
of  his  conquests,  his  desperate  victories,  in  clemency  to  the  van* 
quished  and  in  munificence  to  his  soldiers.  In  vain  he  had  suc- 
cessfully stormed  eight  hundred  cities,  subdued  three  hundred 
tribes,  and  fought  at  various  times  with  three  millions  of  men  in 
battle  array.  In  vain  he  conquered  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Switzerland ;  forced  his  victorious  march  to  the  German  Sea ; 
crossed  the  wave  to  invade  and  vanquish  Britain ;  humbled  the 
warlike  Gauls;  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Pompey;  extended  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  until  they  embraced  the  ocean-sands 
of  Portugal ;  •'  came,  saw.and  conquered"  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ; 
set  Cleopatra  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  annexed  all  Africa  to 
the  Roman  name.  He  had  insulted  the  senate  and  his  doom  was 
aealed. 

Do  you  not  believe  in  the  law  of  retribution?  He  began  his 
career  by  appealing  to  the  mob  against  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
A  second  injury  of  that  body  armed  his  assassins,  and  he  fell  in 
the  Senate  House  by  the  hands  of  senators.  He  had  wasted  his 
country's  blood  in  a  civil  war  against  Pompey,  and  it  was  in 
Pompey'*  Senate  House  that  he  was  assassinated,  and  it  was 
Pompey's  statue  that  he  spattered  with  his  blood,  as  he  sunk  to 
the  floor. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to-day  heard  his  name  spoken  with  rap- 
tore  by  the  populace ;  been  present  at  sacrifices  offered  to  him  as 
a  demi-god,  and  seen  many  a  statue  erected  to  his  honor,  with  a 
•tar  carved  over  its  marble  forehead. 

Pardon  rny  garrulousness.  I  was  only  about  to  say,  that  you 
can  not  enter  Pompey's  Senate  House.     Since  it  was  the  scene  of 


tbaefiact  that  no  one  should  show  the  way  to  the  Senate  House  to  any  new 
i*»%    Epigrams  were  current.    One  ran  tans: 

•«&eat-Q»iar  led  the  barbarous  Gauls  behind  his  victor's  oar: 
Hrlsadi  them  to  the  senate  now,  and  there,  alas?  they  are. 
«r«i9IMpib  strip  off  tfcev  thort-ckitbaa,  tna  leag^ga  of  their  raoey 
Mfbdmt^m  *MM*  striped  mantle,  the  old  patnoJan  dress." 
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Cesar's  death,  no  session  of  the  senate  has  been  held  there.  It  is 
closed  forever. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  to  .you,  that  the  senate  can  meet 
only  in  a  consecrated  place.  Religion  is  called  in  to  sanction 
legislation.  Even  the  camp  must  be  consecrated  before  the 
senate  can  hold  its  session  there.  The  Capitol,  you  know,  has 
been  dedicated  by  solemn  rites  to  Jupiter,  and  I  well  remember 
some  stirring  appeals  made  by  Cicero  to  the  senate  concerning  the 
majesty  of  the  place  in  which  they  sat,  when  a  session  has  been 
held  in  this  sacred  pile.  "  To  pass  a  bad  decree  here,"  said  he, 
44  is  to  insult  the  Father  of  the  Gods. 

Let  us  adjust  our  paper  clock  of  the  world  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, and  visit  the  Senate  House  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  is  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  a  day  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  senate. 
Its  sessions  are  held  now  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  only  twice 
instead  of  three  times  in  a  month,  as  formerly:  excepting,  of 
course,  those  special  sessions,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
To-day's  assembly  is  not  one  of  the  latter.  Had  it  been  so,  you 
would  not  have  heard  about  four  days  ago,  a  crier,  marching  up 
und  down  the  forum,  reading  aloud  the  emperor's  edict,  or  seen 
expresses  starting  off  to  summon  members  from  the  country.  To- 
day, too,  we  would  have  seen  copies  of  the  edict  posted  up  on  pil- 
lars around  the  market  place. 

We  have  reached  the  Senate  House  of  Julius,  and  we  now 
stand  between  it  and  the  Rostra.  The  place  where  wise  men  de- 
liberate is  just  behind  the  spot,  wheje  the  people  roar  out  their 
acclamations  to  their  favorite  demagogues.  Although  it  is  un- 
lawful to  hold  meetings  of  the  senate  and  of  the  people  on  the 
same  day,  yet  in  perilous  emergencies  the  conjunction  occurs. 
The  impassioned  eloquence  of  Cicero  has  rung  within,  while  a 
noisy  tribune  has  been  haranguing  a  motley  rabble  without. 
44  Deep  called  unto  deep." 

To  admit  you,  I  must  assume  the  power  of  Asmodeus,  as  no  one 
but  senators,  senators'  children,  and  magistrates,  are  suffered  to 
enter.  Formerly,  cleiks  were  admitted  to  report  the  proceedings, 
but  Augustus  has  prohibited  the  publication  of  a  journal  of  the 
senate,  and  has  excluded  all  scribes.  However,  the  journal  is 
accurately  kept  by  senators  appointed  for  the  purpose?.  I  ought 
to  have  said,  that,  when  a  trial  was  conducted  before  the  senate, 
no  reporters  were  crcr  admitted.  The  "  doors  were  closed." 
44  Silent  sessions,''  or  as  we  should  call  them,  secret  sessions,  were 
thus  held  ;  not  for  executive,  but  judicial  purposes. 

We  will  fancy  a  gallery,  if  you  please,  from  which  we  may 
look  down  on  the  Roman  senate.  How  venerable  the  appearance 
of  the  body.  It  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the  seniors  of  the 
state.  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  senate  of  Rome— as  is  also 
true  of  the  American  senate — until  the  ago  of  thirty.*    Yon  will 

*  Doubt*  have  been  entertained  oottoeraiag  this  feet.    Wo 
boast  of  having  enjoyed  every  office  in  the  repoblio  at  fts*  ksjsl 
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observe  some  stooping  forms  and  heads  bald  with  age ;  for  the 
Roman  senator  is  never  superannuated.  Although  the  law  does 
not  summon  him  after  his  seventieth  year,  to  attend  the  delibera- 
tions of  his  order,  he  has  a  right  to  come  hither  while  the  spark  of 
life  lasts.  He  may  be  brought  hither  on  a  couch,  as  senators  have 
often  been  brought  hither,  in  desperate  conjunctures. 

But  I  seo  that  you  think  less  of  the  age  of  the  grave  personages 
before  you,  than  of  the  strange  splendor  of  their  appearance. 
Dressed"  in  uniform  as  they  are,  they  impress  you  at  once  with  the 
unity  of  the  order.  What  would  you  have  thought  when  the  sen- 
ate numbered  one  thousand  patricians,  instead  of  only  six  hundred, 
as  now !  which  last  is  somewhat  less  than  the  present  number  of 
members  in  the  British  house  of  commons.  This  reduction  of 
their  number  was  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  Augustus,  Julius 
Caesar  had  introduced  his  favorites  without  any  regard  to  princi- 
ple, to  supply  vacancies.  Some  of  these  unworthy  members  were 
called  by  the  rabble,  "  senators  by  appointment  of  the  king  of 
hel!,"  inasmuch  as  they  claimed  to  have  been  made  patricians  by 
Cawar,  after  Caesar  was  dead — a  claim  hard  to  recognize,  but 
quite  as  hard  to  disprove. 

Pardon  me:  I  was  speaking  of  the  dress  of  senators.  They 
wear  the  gown  bordered  with  purple,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
superior  magistrates,  descending  to  the  feet  and  drawn  up  into  a 
shoulder-knot.  Under  it  is  the  tunic,  which  distinguishes  the 
Roman  senator;  as  he  and  his  children  alone  can  wear  the  broad 
stripe  of  gold  or  gilt  which  adorns  its  inner  border.  This  is  sent 
to  the  senator  as  the  badge  of  his  office,  reminding  one  of  the 
ribband  of  an  admiral  or  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  When 
Julius  Caesar  was  consul,  he  wore  a  garment  of  this  species, 
fringed  down  to  his  hands  in  the  most  autre  fashion,  with  a  siack 
girdle  over  it.  You  observe  that  the  sons  of  senators,  who  stand 
in  the  rear  of  the  chamber,  (Augustus  admits  them  to  the  debates 
to  familiarize  them  to  the  atmosphere  of  politics)  also  wear  this 
broad-striped  gown ;  but  their  stripes  are  much  broader  than  those 
which  adorn  the  breasts  of  their  parents.  On  our  way  hither  we 
passed  several  persons  with  tunics  of  a  narrower  stripe.  Remem- 
ber, that  all  such  belong  to  the  order  of  knighthood. 

You  observe  that  the  senators  also  wear  black  boots  of  tanned 
leather,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  These  are  peculiar  to 
their  order:  fastened  with  four  thongs  and  four  gold  or  silver 
buckles.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  boots  is  the  silver  crescent  on 
the  top  of  the  foot.     This  was  formerly  the  letter  C,  the  initial 

oa  this  point.  He  was  nude  quaestor— whoso  office  was  tbo  lowest  which  en- 
titled one  to  the  rank  of  senator — at  the  ago  of  thirty.  Of  course,  he  became 
a  senator  at  that  time.  Polybius  says,  that  ten  years'  military  service  pave  u 
tlaftt  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  As  persons  entered  the  army  at  seventeen,  it 
hMrfceaai  rashly  eooetaded  that  twenty-seven  was  the  legal  ago  of  senators. 
Bat  all  that  need  tip  be  inferred  from  his  statement  is  this:  a  person,  of  suitable 
Mf^wifte  fooadea  his  claim  to  patrciaa  dignity  on  military  services,  must  have 
aanNM  Ssst  vtavaV 
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letter  of  the  word  centum  (one  hundred),  which  was  the  original 
number  of  the  senate  under  the  early  kings.  But  as  the  number 
of  the  senators  has  entirely  changed,  the  form  of  the  ornament 
has  also  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  called  "  the  little  moon." 
It  is  worn  by  the  sons  of  the  senators. 

All  these  articles  of  dress  are  worn  by  the  members  of  the 
senate  on  all  occasions ;  whether  when  they  sit  in  the  front  seats 
of  the  theatre,  or  take  a  dinner  at  the  public  expense  in  the  Capi- 
tol, on  the  anniversary  of  the  feast  of  Jupiter. 

The  sight  before  us  is  one  of  the  grandest  ever  presented  to 
human  eyes.  Features  of  the  majestic  Roman  type,  softened  and 
dignified  by  age,  full  of  intelligence  and  noble  sternness ;  tall  and 
stately  forms,  dressed  in  the  simple  splendor  of  the  Roman  garb; 
the  noblest  men  of  the  noblest  race  on  earth,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred,  holding  as  it  were  the  reins  of  government 
in  their  hands;  born  to  rule,  and  at  this  very  moment  training  by 
their  example  a  new  generation  of  native  patricians  to  manage 
the  huge  machinery  of  state,  make  up  a  condensed  view  of  moral 
grandeur,  impossible  to  describe.  It  is  a  picture  that  mere  po- 
litical change  cannot  destroy.  Whether  their  rights  are  invaded 
by  an  unruly  mob,  or  abridged  by  a  tyrannical  king,  they  will 
still  wear  the  same  look  of  dignity,  of  high  intelligence,  and  of 
exalted  courage.  They  carry  their  patent  of  nobility  with  them, 
more  legible  than  royal  letters,  more  imposing  than  heraldry. 

It  is  well  for  them  that  they  are  great  by  nature  and  education. 
For  though  great,  they  have  little  real  power.  Augustus  is  grad- 
ually contriving  to  control  them.  Even  now  he  alone  brings  be- 
fore them  nearly  every  subject  which  they  debate  upon.  He  has 
diminished  the  number  of  their  sessions.  He  has  forbidden  more 
than  a  certain  number  chosen  by  lot  to  assemble  in  September 
and  October.  Yet  no  one  was  ever  more  careful  to  preserve  an 
external  deference  to  this  august  body  than  the  present  emperor. 
He  refers  all  military  appointments  to  them,  yielding  them  a  kind 
of  confirming  power.  He  makes  their  sons  tribunes  of  legions, 
or  as  we  should  say,  colonels  of  regiments;  in  order  that  they 
become  early  accustomed  to  the  camp  as  well  as  to  the  court 
He  every  six  months  chooses  a  privy  council,  or  cabinet,  from  their 
number,  whom  he  consults  concerning  the  propriety  of  referring 
certain  questions  to  the  senate  at  its  ordinary  sessions.  When 
great  issues  are  at  stake,  he  does  not  ask  senators  for  their  sen* 
timents,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  but  of  all  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  if  he  desired  rather  to  obtain  their  candid  opinion  than 
their  approval  of  his  own. 

But  I  am  wandering  again.  Conversation,  you  know,  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  rhetorical  rules.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  see 
before  you  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  There  are  here  many,  ple» 
beians  by  birth,  patricians  in  rank.  Although  once  senators  were 
chosen  only  from  a  privileged  order,  the  descendants  of  the  patri- 
cians of  the  time  of  Romulus,  it  is  so  no  longer.    All  rankahavt 
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sent  forth  some  member  to  this  body.  Around  you  are  seen  what 
the  Romans  call  new  men,  or  parvenues.  The  great  Cicero  was 
one:  the  son  of  a  simple  knight.  The  very  name  conscript 
fathers,  is  significant  of  the  fact,  that  the  senate  is  not  a  hereditary 
body.  Many  were  enrolled  or  drafted  by  the  ancient  father  of  de- 
mocracy, Brutus,  from  all  classes,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those 
whom  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  slain.  These  were  called  the  con- 
scripts—  a  name  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  entire  senate. 

There  are  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  here  as  well  as  in 
the  English  aristocratic  body.     The  Romans  call  the  former  the 
"  Pontiffs."     You  will  distinguish  them  by  their  conical  and  tas- 
selled  caps.     They  formerly  were   but  about  fifteen  in  number. 
Augustus  has  increased  these  indefinitely.     They  have  a  jurisdic- 
tion, apart  from  their  senatorial  rank,  concerning  matters  involving 
the  religion  of  the  state.     They  decide  whether  consecrations  are 
duly  performed;  whether  a  god  or  goddess  is  a  god  or  goddess,  or 
not ;  whether  sacrilege  has  been  committed  in  particular  cases. 
Their  opinion  is  then  communicated  to  the  senate  by  the  pontiffs 
in  their  places,  and  a  decree  is  passed  generally  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  their  decision.     As  I  hinted  during  one  of  our  former 
interviews,  church  and  state  are  known  at  Rome — that  is,  a  state 
religion  exists  here.     This  religion  is  in  the  care  of  the  "  pontiffs" 
or  priesthood,  and  every  innovation  upon  it  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons is  most  sternly  punished.     It  is  protected   by  the  oldest  code 
known  in  the  Roman  constitution — the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
This  body  before  us  is  the  legal  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."    Cicero 
eulogizes  this  provision  of  the  fathers  of  Rome.     In  an  oration 
before  the  pontiffs,  he  defended  his  right  to  the  site  of  his  own 
house.     This  the  partisans  of  Clodius  had  contrived  to  get  demo- 
lished, and  in  place  of  it  to  erect  a  temple  of  Liberty,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  sacrilege  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  on  that  spot  there- 
after.    Upon  certain  informalities  in  the  dedication  and   upon  the 
notoriously  bad  character  of  the  goddess  in  question,  Cicero  founded 
an  appeal  to  the  religious  judges  in  favor  of  his  own  right  to  his 
home.     In  the  early  part  of  his  oration,  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
he  used  the  following  elegant  language :  "  Many  things,  pontiffs, 
have  been  devised  and  ordered  by  our  ancestors  with  a  prudence 
almost  god-like ;  but  their  wisdom  has  provided  nothing   nobler 
than  the  appointment  of  the  same  body  to  be  chief  in  the  depart- 
ments of  religion  and  of  the  state.     Thus  have  they  enabled  the 
most  renowned  and  honored  citizens  of  Rome,  by  properly  conduct- 
ing affairs  of  state  and  a  wise  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  reli- 
gion, to  preserve  both."     The  pontiffs  determined  that  the  conse- 
cration was  null  and  void,  reported  their  decision  to  the  senate  and 
Cicero  obtained  a  decree. 

Cicero  was  pleased  with  other  features  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  senate ;  especially  with  the  fact,  that  its  honors  were  really 
open  to  talent  and  perseverance  in  every  rank.  He  once  made  a 
magnificent  appeal  to  his  young  countrymen — the  future  masters 
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of  Rome's  destiny — which  I  never  shall  forget;  and  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  opportunities  which  merit  had  for  success,  even  in 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Would  that  the  political  aspi- 
rants of  our  country  would  believe  in  Cicero's  theory  of  the  true 
glory  of  the  statesman.  "And  you,  young  men!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  who  are  of  noble  birth,  I  will  stimulate  to  the  imitation  of 
your  ancestors ;  you,  who  must  win  renown  by  genius  and  worth, 
I  will  point  to  the  same  path  by  which  many  Ifcmbly  born  men 
have  reached  official  dignity  and  sustained  it  gloriously.  There 
is  but  one  highway,  believe  me,  of  glory  and  dignity  and  honor: 
it  is  the  esteem  of  the  good,  the  wise,  the  well-endowed  by  nature! 
to  understand  the  constitution  of  our  state,  most  wisely  framed 
by  our  ancestors  ;  who,  when  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  yoke 
of  kings,  so  ordained  the  annual  offices  of  the  republic,  that,  al- 
though the  senate  was  made  before-hand  the  perpetual  high  coun- 
cil of  the  commonwealth,  yet  persons  might  be  chosen  to  it  from 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  that  access  to  that  exalted  post  should 
be  clear  to  the  perseverance  and  worth  of  private  citizens." 

Do  you  ask  what  qualifications  entitle  one  to  admission  to  the 
senate?  I  answer,  first,  office.  All  the  annual  magistrates,  con- 
suls, pnetors,  quaestors  and  the  rest,  are,  ex-officio,  members  of  the 
senate.  So  is  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  This  fact  will  explain  one 
peculiar  feature  of  the  scene  before  you.  In  the  row  of  benches 
below  us,  which  are  amazingly  long,  you  see  one  bench  given  up 
to  each  order  of  officers.  The  highest  in  rank  sit  farthest  back; 
excepting  the  consul  who  presides.  Each  order  is  thus  arranged. 
Those  who  are  now  officers  elect,  but  have  not  yet  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  their  position,  take  precedence.  Next  to  them,  sit 
the  present  incumbents  of  the  office;  then  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore held  the  office.  In  front  of  all  sit  those  who  are  not  and  have 
not  been  officers  at  all ;  behind  these  are  the  quaestors  elect,  the 
quaestors  and  the  ex-quaestors;  in  the  rear  of  the  latter,  sit  the 
sediles  elect,  the  rrdiles  and  the  ex-aediles;  then  the  tribunes,  simi- 
larly classified  ;  then  the  censors ;  then  the  pra?tors  ;  then  those  of 
consular  dignity.  The  consuls,  you  perceive,  sit  facing  the  as- 
sembly, on  their  chairs  of  state.  Those  chairs  are  magnificent, 
are  they  not  ?  With  a  raised  step  and  curved  legs,  quaintly  carved 
and  inlaid  with  ivory,  they  are,  with  their  incumbents,  the  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  apartment.  They  are  placed  yon  see  in 
different  parts  of  the  chamber.  One  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
whole  assembly ;  the  other  in  a  range  with  the  bench  of  the  tri- 
bunes.    This,  however,  is  an  unusual  arrangement. 

But  was  I  not  telling  you  the  qualifications  of  senators?  Well 
— money  is  another  and,  I  may  add,  that,  like  age,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial one.  No  one  can  be  a  senator  now  without  possessing' a  for- 
tune of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars !  But  Augustus  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  obliged  to  adopt  a  peculiar  policy  to  bring  some  of 
his  favorites  into  this  body.  You  know  he  has  removed  manrof 
the  miserable  apologies  for  senators  whom  Jul  ins  Cesar,  far  rem* 
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son?  best  known  to  himself,  allowed  to  dishonor  the  rank  they 
held.  These  Augustus  lias  compelled  to  resign,  and  when  he  did 
so,  he  sat  in  this  house  with  a  brazen  corslet  under  his  gown,  and 
surrounded  by  a  body  guard  of  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  senator*. 
However,  the  dismissed  members  seem  to  feel  very  well  satisfied 
by  retaining  all  the  privileges  of  their  rank  which  are  not  political 
— as  the  broad-striped  tunic,  the  crescent  on  the  boot  and  a  front 
seat  in  the  thealA  After  he  had  accomplished  this  overturn,  he 
was  obliged  tofillup  at  least  a  part  of  the  vacancy  occasioned  there- 
by ;  so  he  gave  the  remaining  senators  the  privilege  of  nominating 
a  certain  number  of  their  future  fellow-members.  Then  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  Agrippa, — noble  Agrippa,  the  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker of  old  Rome ! — selected  others.  But  he  found  many  of 
his  best  and  ablest  candidates  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  law, 
which  makes  a  fortune  necessary  to  the  senator.  Accordingly,  he 
has  contributed  to  all  such  from  his  own  resources  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  the  post.  Cicero  mentions  a  friend  of  his  who  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  rigidest  economy  to  keep  his  fortune  up  to  the 
senatorial  mark. 

You  will  naturally  enough  inquire,  whether  money  entitles  a  per- 
son to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Not  necessarily ;  but,  as  has  happened 
every  where,  wealth  proves  to  be  a  cardinal  virtue  in  Eome.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  I  could  point  out  one  or  two  senators,  who  have 
nothing  better  than  sesterces  to  recommend  them  for  legislators. 

Another  qualification  is  military  success.*  Ten  years1  service 
as  an  officer  in  a  victorious  army  furnishes  a  strong  claim,  in  the 
view  of  this  military  race,  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  This  folly 
will,  I  fear,  never  be  out  of  date.  Still,  military  genius  is  often 
united  to  the  highest  qualities  of  the  legislator  and  the  statesman. 
Ccesarand  Pompey  are  both  illustrations  in  point.  But  that  mili- 
tary popularity  should  be  enough  to  make  a  statesman  of  a  soldier, 
is  preposterous.  Yet  the  charm  of  martial  glory  is,  among  Ro- 
mans, irresistible,  notwithstanding  their  intelligence.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  youthful  Pompey — a  kind  of  Napoleon  in  the  splendid 
early  development  of  his  military  genius  and  in  the  crushing  disap- 
pointment, which  wound  up  the  drama  of  his  life — so  fascinated 

•  In  this  great  hero-season,  wliicb  our  western  world  is  now  enjoying,  it  may 
not  he  amiss  to  give  some  of  our  martial  patriots  a  hint  from  history.  Lucius 
Hostilios  Mancinus  made  the  first  breath  with  his  command  in  the  walls  of 
Carthage.  After  his  return  from  the  wars,  he  procured  a  huge  topographical 
map  of  Carthage,  and  the  regions  adjacent  to  ite  made,  together  with  painting* 
nf  various  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  seige.  These  he  hung  up  around  the 
forum,  and,  sitting  jb  front  of  them,  explained  them,  adding  stories  of  hair. 
breadth  'scapes,  and  personal  prowess,  before  a  mob  of  gaping  spectators. 
This  stability,  says  Pliny,  secured  him  the  consulship  at  the  next  election! 
Perhaps  oar  own  heroes  prefer  to  take  a  hint  from  modern  customs  ami,  remem- 
bering that  this  is  an  age  of  scribbling,  carry  a  Utter -writer  with  them.  Cer- 
tainly never  was  a  war  brought  so  near  borne  by  the  means  of  countless  epistles 
"  froa  the  army"  as  our  present  war  with  Mexico.  A  surgical  report  was 
never  more  nrinateJy  drawn  oat  than  are  the  details  of  our  blood-letting  among 
the  Annan 
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this  warlike  people,  that  they  broke  over  the  barriers  of  the  Roman 
constitution  to  make  him  a  senator,  before  he  was  by  law  old 
enough  to  hold  any  office ;  to  award  him  a  triumph  while  he  was 
but  a  simple  knight ;  and  to  appoint  him  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  empire,  when  that  office  legally  devolved  upon 
the  consuls.  I  said  that  a  candidate  for  senator  must  serve  in  a 
victorious  army.  The  defeat  of  Marius  spoiled  the  bright  prospects 
of  many  who  were  on  the  eve  of  claiming  in  cM  rank  the  reward 
of  their  services  in  the  field.  Many,  who  were  almost  senators, 
were  afterwards  simple  cottagers  and  tenders  of  sheep. 

I  see  your  eye  is  fixed  upon  Augustus.  *  *  *  •  Pardon 
me,  but  I  can  stay  no  longer,  as  other  duties  call  me  hence.  We 
will  visit  the  Senate  House  again,  and  take  note  of  its  proceedings: 
we  will  also  talk  of  Augustus.  As  we  are  wending  our  way  home- 
ward, I  will  reply  to  your  last  question. 

There  are  parties  in  the  Roman  senate.  They  represent,  too, 
the  same  respective  elemental  principles  of  politics  which  divide 
statesmen  in  all  countries :  the  progressive  and  the  conservative. 
In  some  countries,  the  conservative  party  supports  the  throne;  in 
others,  the  aristocracy ;  in  others,  the  constitution.  The  progres- 
sive takes  ground  exactly  opposite.  Both  are  valuable ;  both  are 
necessary.  Philosophy  might  teach,  that  one  would  be  better  in  a 
monarchical  or  aristocratic  government,  the  other  better  in  a 
popular  government. 

The  parties  of  the  Roman  senate  are  called  the  People's  Party 
and  the  Nobility  Party.  Augustus  vacillated  from  one  to  the  other, 
while  he  was  creeping  into  power.  At  one  time  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  tribune  of  the  people ;  at  another,  a  violent  partisan  in 
favor  of  the  nobles.  Cicero  speaks  of  *'  our  party."  He  belonged 
to  the  conservative  or  aristocratic  party.  The  Claudii  have  all 
been  conservatives,  except  the  knave,  Publius  Clodius. 

There  is  one  feature,  especially  distinguishable  here,  which  is 
common  to  conservative  parties  in  all  ages  and  countries.  They 
all  are,  have  been,  and  will  be,  fastidious.  They  will  unite  firmly 
for  their  best  principles  and  their  best  men,  but  doubtful  compro- 
mises and  inferior  men  they  will  not  support  compactly.  Here  in 
Rome,  they  have  always  been  inefficient  and  vacillating.  There 
have  always  been  many  men  of  many  minds  among  them.  The 
progressive  party,  on  the  other  hand,  move  by  a  common  impulse. 
Not  knowing  exactly  whither  they  are  going,  they  have  little  to 
dispute  about.  Success  is  the  paramount  object,  because  they  can 
see  no  other  clearly.  They  can  carry  much  that  is  oppressive  and 
annoying  on  their  shoulders,  and  yet  not  stagger  unaer  the  load. 
They  can  even  triumph,  and  know  no  good  reason  why  they  hare 
done  so.     It  has  always  been  so  in  Rome. 
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• 


Nay!  blame  not  Time! 
He  worketh  bravely ;  rending  now 
The  crystal  crown  from  Winter's  brow, 
And  shedding  on  this  dreary  soene 
Some  drops  of  song,  some  spots  of  green. 
With  sunbeam  lance  and  zephyr  wand, 
He  shivers  iey  mail  and  bond. 
And  sets  the  singing  streamlet  free 
To  riot  through  the  grassy  lea. 
He  hastens  to  the  waiting  Spring 
Her  wreath  of  bods  and  leaves  to  bring. 
He'll  press  the  snow-drop  to  her  breast 
And  hang  the  crocus  in  her  vest ; 
The  pallid  primrose  here  will  set ; 
And  there,  the  blue  eyed  violet. 
The  hyacinth  of  varied  hue 
Shall  fill  its  perfumed  cap  with  dew, 
While  "  fairies'.fire,"  though  nursed  by  snows, 
Around  its  martyr-stamens  glows. 

Aye!  even  now,  in  sunnier  zones, 
Glad  Nature  Spring's  dominion  owns. 
The  jessamine,  on  pendant  vines, 
Round  trellised  porches  gayly  shines, 
And  from  its  yellow  censers  there 
Pours  soft#u*oma  on  the  air. 
The  bright  azalea  in  the  wood 
Adorns  the  voiceless  solitude ; 
Suspended  from  gigantic  trees 
And  trembling  in  the  fragrant  breeze ; 
While  trilling  birds  make  melody 
More  charming  than  all  harmony. 
Nay!  blame  not  Tixi! 


At  morn— he'll  lilt  fnim  mount  niii-sidc 

The  mini's  blue  curtain,  waving  wide  ; 

And  fields,  whore  grass  nuti  flowers  are  new 

Will  sow  with  burning  gems  of  dew: 

At  even-tide — the  amber  sky 

Will  streak  witli  colon  warm  and  high: 

Cull  fire-flies  forth  to  dance  by  night,^ 

With  countless  torches,  veiled  sod  bright ; 

While  every  glow-worm  lifts  his  lamp, 

A  watch-fire  in  tbe  fairy  camp. 

He'll  bid  the  bird  of  ruddy  breast 
Sing  ere  bo  builds  his  grass-lined  neat. 
The  lisping  cedar-birds  shall  chase 
The  gold- winged  Hies  in  listless  race, 
White  butterflies  in  sunshine  bask 
And  bees  bio  humming  to  their  task. 
Tbe  wood.thrush,  from  his  shadowy  screen ,- 
Most  happy  when  be  sings  unseen, — 
Shall  fill  with  song  some  lonely  nook, 
Where  bush  and  vine  embower  the  brook. 
The  lark  shall  in  the  meadow  hide; 
The  cut-bird  through  the  hedges  glide: 
The  chaffinch  broken'tnusio  talk, 
While  swinging  on  the  thistle's  stalk : 
The'gold.wing  reveille  shall  beat. 
And  crickets  chirp  a  shrill  retreat 
The  trout  shall  leap  in  Hear/  brooks, 
Where,  hidden  by  tbe  kuA,  he  looks 
For  giddy  flies  which  Aft  thorn  skim, 
Or  on  their  flashing  bosom  swim. 

Menr'st  thou  the  mtiaii?  of  the  trees, 
Swept  by  the  fingers  of  tbe  breexel 
Hear'st  thou  the  dram  <■(  yon  casrndo 
And  timbrels,  by  the  fountain!  plnynl, 

With  silver  chim 

Then  blame  not  Tnrtl 
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BY  TBX  AUTUfA   OF   U  THE   CHRISTMAS   HOLIDAYS  IN   ROME." 

The  sun  was  fast  setting,  and  its  beams  streaming  on  the  tops  of 
the  distant  mountains  bathed  them  in  a  rich  purple  and  gold,  as  we 
left  Florence.  It  was  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  fair  city 
where  we  had  passed  so  many  weeks,  each  day  invested  with  a 
romantic  interest,  and  we  often  looked  back  to  take  a  last  linger- 
ing look  of  its  lovely  scenery.  There  was  the  yellow  Arno, 
winding  on  its  way  through  the  city  and  stretching  along  like  a 
golden  thread  through  the  valley,  as  it  goes  to  wash  the  founda- 
tions of  the  palaces  of  Pisa,  and  unite  its  waters  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  was  ancient  Fiesole,  in  whose  convent  Milton 
long  resided,  and  the  view  from  which  furnished  him  with  so 
beautiful  an  illustration,  when  describing  the  shield  of  Satan. 

u  The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  mco;i,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  arti&t  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  l'i  .-sole, 
Or  in  Val  d'Arno." 

On  those  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  parting  sun- 
beams play  ad  about  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  of  San  Minu- 
ato,  and  the  lofty  tower  from  which  Galileo  made  his  observations. 
Near  it  was  his  residence,  where  he  spent  his  days  of  banishment 
and  where  Milton  visited  him.  What  a  meeting  was  that,  and 
how  invaluable  to  us  would  be  the  record  of  some  evening  which 
they  passed  together — the  one  looking  out  from  his  lonely  tower 
on  the  bright  stars  which  gleamed  in  an  Italian  &ky,  with  as  deep 
a  reverence  as  any  Chaldean  of  old,  and  the  other  gazing  on  the 
varied  landscape  below  with  a  mind  so  full  of  all  that  was  rich 
and  profound  in  classical  literature !  How  must  these  glorious 
scenes  have  inspired  him  who  came,  (as  he  himself  says  in  his 
Latin  epistle  to  his  friend  Man  so  at  Naples),  "  chilled  by  rude 
blasts  that  freeze  his  northern  home  !"  But  nothing  is  left  us  of 
Milton's  stay  at  Florence,  except  now  and  then  an  allusion  which 
sparkles  in  his  lines,  showing  how  in  his  after  years  of  blindness 
the  remembrance  of  Italian  scenes  rose  to  his  mind.  There  too  on 
that  same  range  of  hills,  we  saw  the  old  villa  in  which  Boccacio 
wrote  many  of  his  "  Hundred  Tales,"  and  not  far  ofFthe  ground  on 
which  Catiline  and  his  conspirators  encamped.  Every  spot  was 
legendary,  and  never  had  it  seemed  so  lovely  as  when  we  were 
leaving  it  perhaps  forever.  But  the  crimson  and  gold  on  the  hills 
faded  away,  and  as  one  by  one  the  stars  began  to  blaze  out  in  the 
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deep  blue  sky,  we  commenced  our  ascent  of  the  Appenines.  I  fell 
asleep  as  the  carriage  slowly  toiled  up  the  mountain,  and  the 
postillion  urged  on  the  eight  horses  before  us,  with  those  strange 
shouts  and  screams  to  be  heard  no  where  but  in  Italy. 

The  road  was  dreary  enough,  without  a  single  house,  and  our 
friends  in  Florence  had  assured  us  that  wc  should  certainly  be 
robbed.  Several  cases  of  the  kind  had  recen  A  occurred,  and  the 
passage  of  the  mountains  was  considered  dangerous.  I  slept  on, 
however,  without  any  such  visions  mingling  with  ray  dreams, 
until  a  louder  yell  than  usual  from  the  postillions  suddenly  startled 
me  into  consciousness,  with  the  idea  that  the  banditti  were  upon 
us.  The  prospect  however  to  which  I  awoke  would  have  delight- 
ed Salvator  Ro3a.  It  was  the  grey  dawn,  and  we  were  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  wild  Appenines,  without  a  habitation  in  sight 
Around  us  were  hills  piled  one  on  the  other,  entirely  bare,  or 
covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  trees,  while  deep  glens  and  val- 
leys formed  the  divisions  between  them.  Clouds  wreathed  their 
tops  or  hung  about  their  sides  far  below  us.  The  rocks  rose  white 
and  blanched,  and  here  and  there  a  drift  of  snow  which  the  spring 
was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  melt.  It  was  as  wild  and  savage 
a  scene  as  we  could  have  found  among  the  mountains  in  our  own 
land. 

We  soon  commenced  our  descent,  and  about  eight  stopped  at  a 
solitary  inn  for  breakfast.  It  was  a  massive  stone  building,  which 
had  probably  stood  since  the  middle  ages,  and  not  many  years 
before  had  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  tragedy,  a  traveller  having 
been  murdered  by  those  who  were  then  the  occupants  of  the  house. 
The  principal  apartment,  and  in  which  we  breakfasted  was  a  large 
hall,  flagged  with  stone,  where  we  gathered  around  the  fire,  or 
rather  inside  the  huge  fireplace,  shivering  at  the  contrast  to  the 
sunny  plains  of  Tuscany  which  we  had  just  left.  A  German  gen- 
tleman tendered  some  civilities  with  a  politeness  which  led  to 
conversation,  and  afterwards  staying  at  the  same  hotel  at  Bologna 
ripened  our  casual  meeting  into  an  acquaintance.  When  we 
knew  each  other  better,  he  was  once  discussing  the  nolumt-tangen 
character  of  the  English,  and  remarked,  "  In  travelling,  I  never 
speak  to  an  Englishman  first;"  and  then  added, laughing,  "I  first 
took  you  for  English,  and  put  myself  on  my  dignity,  without  any 
intention  of  speaking  to  you.  I  happened,  however,  to  see  f  New 
York'  on  your  trunks,  or  I  should  probably  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance." 

As  we  descended  the  mountain,  we  left  the  clouds  behind  us, 
and  the  cheerful  sunbeams  once  more  broke  out.  A  few  miles 
farther  and  we  reached  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  and  entered  the 
Papal  territory.  A  custom  house  was  of  course  to  be  pasted!  but 
a  few  pauls  judiciously  dropped  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  offi- 
cer satisfied  him  that  our  baggage  contained  nothing  heretical  and 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  a  search.  Then  came  an  atraofaliee  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.     A  swarm  of  beggars  gathered  aft  ones 
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around  as.  Every  form  of  squalid  wretchedness  was  there,  as  if  a 
pest  house  had  poured  out  its  varied  contents.  They  ran  for  miles 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage — the  lame  riding  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  well,  using  every  gesture  to  express  starvation,  and  each 
shrieking  for  aid  in  the  name  of  the  Madonna,  and  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar.  A  withered  arm,  or  some  revolting  deformity, 
were  thrust  fonrard  as  the  arguments  to  enforce  their  claim, 
while  mingled  wh  them  a  sturdy  friar  shook  his  tin  alms  box, 
and  chanted  out,  "  Per  l'anime  same  del  purgatorio!  per  l'anime 
sante  del  purgatorio  !"*  Such  were  the  proofs  that  we  were  again 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Holiness.  We  had  not  felt  these  annoy- 
ances in  Tuscany,  where  a  degree  of  comparative  prosperity  is 
seen,  and  in  Florence  begging  is  suppressed  by  law,  but  mendi- 
cants are  most  abounding  under  the  government  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  most  miserable  population  in  Italy  is  that  found 
in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  most  wretchod  population  in  the 
Papal  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

In  travelling,  the  Italians  seem  to  be  great  cowards,  and  they 
have  a  particular  dread  of  snow.  If  we  came  to  a  descent  with  a 
light  fall  of  snow  on  the  ground,  over  which  an  American  stage 
driver  would  have  dashed  at  full  speed,  our  postillions  had  four 
oxen  yoked  on  before  their  horses,  "  because  the  oxen  are  so  sure- 
footed." A  few  hours  however  brought  us  into  the  low  country, 
and  towards  evening  we  reached  Bologna,  the  seat  of  a  cardinal 
archbishop,  and  the  second  city  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  con- 
taining more  than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  fa- 
vorite hotel  here  with  many  has  been,  The  Pilgrim  (11  Pelegrino), 
because  there  Lord  Byron  met  Rogers  by  appointment,  and  the 
latter  has  left  a  description  of  the  evening  they  spent  together. 
But  let  no  one  in  these  days  be  betrayed  into  staying  there,  by  any 
such  associations.  Sleeping  in  the  chamber  which  Rogers  occu- 
pied, will  hardly  compensate  for  a  sad  inn  and  a  fleecing  landlord. 
Lord  Byron  was  for  a  long  time  at  Bologna.  As  the  home  of  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  was  at  Ravenna,  this  was  a  convenient  resi- 
dence for  him,  and  he  almost  lived  between  the  two  cities. 

The  next  morning  immediately  after  breakfast,  we  set  out  for  a 
ramble.  There  is  nothing  like  Bologna  on  the  continent,  as  it 
respects  the  appearance  of  its  streets.  The  houses  are  all  built  out 
in  the  upper  stories,  to  the  edge  of  the  side  walk,  with  an  open 
corridor  or  arcade  left  beneath  for  loot  passengers,  so  that  you  may 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  through  these  porticoes. 
On  a  rainy  day,  or  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  must  be  delight- 
ful. The  effect,  too,  seen  from  the  end  of  the  street,  is  very  fine. 
You  have  before  you  a  long  perspective  of  columns,  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  those  in  front  of  the  houses  of  the  rich 
being  often  Corinthian  pillars,  highly  ornamented.  No  house  is 
without  them,  and  the  street  is  one  uninterrupted  succession  of 
arches. 

•  For  the  tools  that  are  in  purgatory!    For  the  souk  that  are  in  purgatory! 
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We  spent  port  of  the  morning  at  the  Gallery  of  Paintings.  The 
Bolognese  school  was  rich  in  artists,  and  now  their  works  remain 
in  the  city  where  they  labored.  Their  style  of  coloring  is  deep 
and  mellow,  unsurpassed  by  any  the  world  has  produced.  It  is 
indeed  the  fashion  of  the  German  critics  to  speak  harshly  of  them, 
yet  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  advises  the  student  to  devote  more  time 
to  them  than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom ;  tat  a  school  which 
has  produced  Ludovico  Caracci,  Guido,  and  Dcroenichino,  needs 
no  defence.  We  passed  on  through  the  rooms  in  search  of  the 
Cecilia  of  Raphael,  the  glory  of  the  Gallery-  There  she  is*  at 
the  painter  represented  her  in  all  her  heavenly  beauty.  Her  lyre 
is  dropping  carelessly  from  her  hand,  and  with  a  look  of  intense 
devotion  she  is  gazing  upward.  You  see  that  her  spirit  is  wrapped 
into  extacy,  not  of  this  world.  And  there,  far  up  above  the  deep 
blue,  the  heavens  have  opened,  and  revealed  a  choir  of  angels, 
whose  sweet  and  solemn  anthem  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
saint.  They  are  seen  but  indistinctly,  as  through  a  mist,  for 
the  artist  has  touched  them  with  his  softest  tints.  A  group  of 
saints  is  gathered  around  her,  while  musical  instruments  scattered 
about,  fill  up  the  foreground.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture,  and  one 
which  no  artist  that  has  ever  lived,  but  Raphael,  could  have  con* 
ceived  or  executed. 

Near  this  hangs  Guido's  celebrated  picture  of  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.  The  witdness  of  the  different  groups,  the  agony 
of  the  mothers,  and  the  marble  paleness  of  the  infants,  are  indeed 
remarkable.  And  yet,  there  is  another  picture  there  by  Guido, 
which  more  arrested  my  attention.  It  is  his  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  —  the  most  grand  and  solemn  representation  of  this  event 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  speechless  adoration  of  St.  John,  as 
he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  looking  up,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  is  indescribably  fine.  The  Marys  too  are  there,  one  of 
them  embracing  the  cross  in  silent  agony.  Every  thing  about  the 
picture  is  in  keeping ;  dark,  sombre,  and  striking. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Supper  at  Bethany,  which  cannot  but 
produce  a  smile.  Mary  is  sitting:  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  while 
Martha  is  bustling  about  in  all  the  anxiety  of  preparation.  The 
table  is  set  out,  covered  with  its  white  cloth,  while  at  each  plate 
is  a  napkin  neatly  folded,  with  a  roll  of  bread  lying  on  it.  The 
execution  is  very  fine ;  yet  place  the  table,  napkins,  rolls,  jee*  in 
any  house  in  Bologna  at  the  present  day,  and  all  would  be  exactly 
the  fashion. 

But  there  are  pictures  here  against  which  much  more  serious 
charges  can  be  brought.  Among  all  the  large  collections  I  have 
seen  in  Europe,  there  is  not  one  which  contained  so  many  shocs> 
ing  to  every  feeling  of  reverence.  For  instance,  there  are  at  least 
five  or  six  representations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  One  by  Over* 
cino  pictures  Him  as  an  old  man  with  flowing  white-  beapd  end 
hair,  and  His  hand  resting  on  the  world.  In  others,  the  wbolt 
Trinity  is  portrayed,  as  an  old  man,  a  young  man,  mode  dofs. 
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Of  a  similar  character  is  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  I  have 
seen  this  hinted  at  in  pictures,  but  never  before  fully  delineated. 
Here  she  is  standing  up  before  the  priest,  (clothed  in  a  dress, 
tomewhat  between  that  of  a  Christian  bishop  and  a  Jewish  high 
priest),  who  is  performing  the  sorvice  of  marriage  which  unites 
ner  to  o-ir  Lord.  He  is  standing  opposite  to  her,  putting  the  ring 
upon  her  linger.  Her  attendants  are  around,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  thus  profanely  introduced,  it  might 
pass  for  the  representation  of  a  modern  marriage. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  University  of  Bologna,  once  the  most 
celebrated  in  Italy.  It  occupies  a  noble  palace,  and  its  splendid 
libraries  and  museums  are  there,  but  its  glory  has  departed.  Its 
tea  thousand  students  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  hundreds,  and 
in  this  age  it  is  best  known  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  that  "  prodigy  of  languages,  Bria- 
reus  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  walking  library,  who  ought  to 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  inter- 
preter." Such  is  Lord  Byron's  description  of  him,  and  it  is  well 
merited  by  one  who  converses  fluently  in  forty-two  languages. 
His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  professorship  of  Greek,  was  the 
learned  Matilda  Tambroni.  This  university  has  indeed  been  ce- 
lebrated for  its  female  professors.  Laura  Bassi  occupied  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  she  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  her  lectures  were  attended  by  many 
learned  ladies  from  France  and  Germany,  who  were  members  of 
the  University.  Stranger  still  was  the  department  of  Madonna 
Manzolina,  who  graduated  in  surgery,  and  was  professor  of  Anato- 
my. In  the  fourteenth  century  Novella  d'Andrea,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  canonist,  frequently  occupied  her  father's  chair;  and  it 
is  recorded  of  Christina  de  Pisan,  that  so  striking  was  her  beauty, 
a  curtain  was  drawn  before  her  when  she  lectured,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  might  not  be  distracted  — 

"  Lest  if  her  charms  were  seen,  the  students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er  her, 
And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence." 

There  is  in  Bologna  a  strange  old  church,  of  which  we  had 
often  heard,  by  the  name  of  San  Stefano,  probably  unlike  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  We  met  with  a  priest  in  the 
street  who  politely  conducted  us  to  it.  It  is  composed  of  seven 
churches  or  chapels,  some  above  ground  and  some  below,  while 
its  strange  mixture  of  Lombard  architecture,  Greek  frescoes, 
Gothic  inscriptions,  ancient  tombs  and  miraculous  wells,  bring 
before  us  all  ages  of  the  church  from  the  very  earliest.  A  part  of 
it  dates  back  to  a.  d.  330,  and  its  antique  columns  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  neighboring  temple  of  Isis — the  old 
Egyptian  faith  thus  contributing  to  erect  the  churches  of  the  reli- 
gion which  had  supplanted  it.  We  first  entered  a  small  chapel  — 
then*  down  a  few  steps  to  another,  where  the  well  for  immersion 
still  remains ;  while  near  it  the  marble  sepulchre  of  St.  Petronius, 
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who  is  said  to  have  given  its  miraculous  qualities  to  the  water, 
now  confers  upon  the  church  its  name,  del  Santo  Sepolcro.  The 
others  are  built  round  the  ancient  cloisters.  Altogether,  it  forms 
a  strange  nest  of  buildings — composed  of  all  kinds  of  architecture— -  » 
the  most  antique  looking  place  we  have  seen  in  Italy.  It  is  curi- 
ous too  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  They  commemorate 
martyrs  whose  bodies  were  brought  from  Jerusalem— early  saints— 
the  Lombard  kings,  Luitprand  and  Ilprand — and  names  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  Bologna.  To  an  antiquarian  who  partook  of  the 
spirit  of  Old  Mortality,  it  would  be  a  perfect  museum  to  explore, 
and  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  to  restore  its  mouldering  and  decayed 
memorials. 

The  most  splendid  church  in  Bologna  is  that  of  San  Pet  ronton 
noble  monument  of  that  munificence  which  characterized  the  re- 
public in  the  days  of  Italian  freedom.  The  square  or  piazza  in  front 
of  it,  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  by  three  hundred  broad,  is 
mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  his  day  as  being  the  most  stately  in  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  San  Marco  at  Venice.  In  its  centre 
is  the  Fountain  of  the  Giants,  constructed  in  1564,  and  who*e 
gigantic  bronze  figures  are  said  to  have  cost  seventy  thousand  gold 
scudi.  The  square,  too,  is  surrounded  by  edifices  noble  in  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  rich  in  historical  associations  as  relics 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  icpublic.  On  one  side  is  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  the  Papal  legate,  and  in  front  the  Polazzo  del 
Podesta,  begun  in  1201.  Here  was  confined  king  Enzius  of  Sar- 
dinia, son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  When  in  1249,  Bologna 
belonged  to  the  Guelphic  league,  the  Ghibeline  army,  led  by  king 
Enzius,  after  a  bloody  battle,  was  completely  defeated  and  their 
commander  taken  prisoner.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  Bo- 
logna and  confined  in  the  Palace  of  the  Podesta.  The  emperor  in 
vain  tried  alternately  threats  of  vengeance  and  offers  of  ransom. 
The  senate,  proud  of  their  prisoner,  was  deaf  to  all  he  could  urge. 
He  was  entertained  in  a  splendid  manner,  but  kept  in  captivity  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  which  lasted  for  twenty-two  years.  The  noble 
prisoner  whiled  away  the  hours  of  his  dreary  confinement  by  po- 
etical compositions,  some  of  which  Itave  since  been  published,  and 
show  more  talent  than  is  generally  found  in  those  who  are  classed 
among  the  "  noble  authors."  Tndition  tolls  too  of  other  circum- 
stances which  lightened  the  captivity  of  the  prince,  and  gave  a 
little  romance  to  the  dull  routine  of  his  life.  He  was  beloved  by 
a  fair  damsel  of  Bologna,  Lucia  Vendngoli,  who  visited  him  under 
various  di -guises,  and  the  Bentivoglio  family  derive  their  origin 
from  'his  connection.  At  length  death  released  the  captive,  and 
in  the  church  of  San  Dominico  may  still  be  seen  his  monument, 
evidently  erected  by  the  haughty  republic  more  to  glorify  itself 
than  to  preserve  the  memory  ef  the  prince.  The  last  two  lines 
show  its  spirit: 

"  Nee  patris  imperio  oedit,  neo  capitar  aaro; 
8to  cane  noo  magao  rape  tenetor  apex.* 
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Above  (he  palace  rises  a  massive  and  lofty  toner,  built  at  tii* 
ijme  for  a  stand  from  which  tbe  guards  could  watch  their  prisoner. 

Immediately  before  the  great  door  of  the  great  church  once  stood 
the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  ezecuted  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  It  is  said  that  the  artist  asked  the  warlike  pontiff 
whether  he  should  put  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  his  answer  shows 
the  spirit  of  the  times:  —  "  A  book!  no:  let  me  grasp  a  sword! 
1  know  nothing  of  letters."  His  wish  was  complied  with,  and  he 
was  represented  with  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 
reprimanding  tbe  Bolognese  with  his  right.  Five  years  after  its 
erection,  the  statue  was  broken  to  pieces  in  a  popular  tumult. 

But  let  us  enter  tbe  church — a  perfect  museum  of  sculpture, 
and  possessing  paintings  which  even  in  Italy  render  it  renowned. 
Here  are  evidences  of  Guide's  genius,  and  one  by  his  master, 
Calvart,  representing  the  archangel  Michael,  almost  exactly  like 
that  in  the  Capuchin  church  at  Rome,  which  was  afterwards  paint- 
ed by  Guido  himself,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Apollo.  The  windows,  too,  through  which  tbe  sunlight  streams  in 
many  colors  on  the  marble  pavement,  are  painted  from  drawings 
by  Michael  Angelo.  And  yet,  more  interesting  to  us  than  these, 
were  the  works  of  Prosperzia  de  Koasi — the  Bolognese  Sappho — 
as  she  was  called.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  evidences 
of  that  genius  which  has  made  her  so  celebrated  in  Italy.  In  one 
of  the  Halls  of  the  Reeermda  Fahrica,  adjoining  the  church,  is 
her  noble  bust  of  Count  Guido  Pepoli,  and  her  master-piece,  the 
bas-relief  of  the  temptation  of  Joseph.  Her  story  a  one  of  the 
most  tragical  episodes  in  the  history  of  art.  With  a  wonderful 
versatility  of  genius —  painter,  sculptor,  engraver  and  musician  — 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart  from  unrequited  love.  At  that  verv 
time  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  was 
taking  place,  and  lbs  emperor,  after  seeing  her  works,  expressed 
the  desire  to  carry  her  with  him  to  Rome.  Tbe  touching  answer 
of  his  Holiness  was:  "Remain  in  the  church,  and  you  can  witness 
her  funeral." 

There  is  a  painting  by  Ducis,  which  represents  her  showing  her 
Inst  work,  a  basso-relievo  of  Ariadne,  to  a  Roman  knight,  the  object 
of  her  affection,  who  regards  it  with  indifference.  Through  this 
work  she  had  endeavored  to  tell  the  history  of  her  own  life,  and 
the  consuming  grief  which  prayed  upon  ber: 

— — "  The  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  unfoldinp,  u  a  rose, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  to  beauty ;  lino  by  line, 
I  the  my  thought,  bean,  bod],  to  bora,  to  shine, 
Through  (to  pale  manVa  rains.    It  grows— and  now 
1  give  my  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow, 
FonafeoR  Ariadne !  then  Shalt  wear 

laUM  "  BecoisV of  Women,"  MravHemans  has  represented  her 
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pouring  out  her  soul,  as  it  were,  over  this  which  was  to  be  the 
closing  work  of  her  life : 

— "  Tell  roe  no  more,  no  more 
Of  my  soul's  lofty  gifts!    Are  they  not  vain 
To  quench  its  haunting  thirst  for  happinessf 
Ha?©  I  not  loved,  ana  striven,  and  ftuled  to  bind 
One  true  heart  unto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting  place,  a  home  for  all 
Its  burden  of  affections?    I  depart, 
Unknown,  though  fame  goes  with  me :  I  most  leave 
The  earth  unknown.    Yet  it  may  be  that  death 
Shall  give  my  name  a  power  to  win  sneh  tears 
As  would  have  made  life  precious." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR8.  HANNAH  H.  MILLER,  WIFE  OF 
REV.  ALPHA  MILLER,  ANDOVER,  CONN. 

BT  MISS  JBRTSHA  FOOTS. 

All  sadly  we  watched,  as  her  life  was  declining, 
But  the  Saviour  sustained  with  the  arm  of  his  might ; 

And  when  dim,  and  more  dim,  grow  life's  lamp  in  its  shining 
She  told  that  Death's  valley  was  light. 

Yet  strong  were  the  ties  that  bad  bound  her  to  earth ; 

As  sister,  as  mother,  as  wife,  she  was  dear: 
Her  smile,  as  a  sun-beam,  had  gladdened  the  hearth, 

And  dried  up  the  sorrowing  tear. 

All  noiseless,  and  tireless,  she  toiled  in  her  love 

For  the  loved  ones  consigned  to  her  care : 
She  guided  them  on  toward  the  mansions  above, 

By  example,  by  precept,  by  prayer. 

Tis  woman's  high  boon,  in  her  weakness,  to  wield 

The  engines  of  vast  moral  power ; 
And  wide  as  the  world  is  the  far-spreading  field 
Over  which  she  may  scatter  the  shower. 

Tis  hers  to  direct  the  young  dawnings  of  mind, 

To  thought  its  first  impulse  impart ; 
To  choose  where  its  young  fragile  tendrils  shall  twine, 

And  daguerreotype  truth  on  the  heart. 

The  departed  hath  well  her  high  mifsxm  fulfilled, 

Her  lessons  with  wisdom  were  fraught: 
And,  blended  with  love,  as  the  dew  they  distilled 

On  die  young  cherished  ohfldreu  she  taught. 
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If  ever  their  feet  shall  he  tempted  to  tread 

Aside  from  the  pure,  perfect  way, 
"  The  voices  of  Memory  will  breathe  of  the  dead," 

Kor  softer  their  foot-steps  to  stray. 

May  the  children,  Urns  called  to  pass  under  the  rod, 

The  rich  grace  of  the  8aviour  partake ; 
And  give  their  young  hearts  in  life's  morning  to  God, 

The  Friend  who  will  never  forsake! 

For  thy  heart-stricken  servant,  O  Lord,  we  entreat — 

Let  not  onr  entreaties  be  vain! 
May  the  firm  Rock  of  ages  be  under  his  feet, 

And  the  Arm  everlasting  sustain! 

Tho*  his  heart's  chosen  partner,  the  tine,  and  the 

Is  laid  'neath  the  valley's  cold  clod ; 
Tat  Jeans  in  faithfulness  still  will  abide, 

His  Consoler,  his  Saviour,  his  God. 


We  too  are  bereaved: — and  we  mingle  onr  tears 

With  the  sorrowing  heart-stricken  band: 
May  we  gather  instruction  for  life's  future  years, 

As  we  haste  to  the  far  spirit-land! 

May  we  learn  how  the  earth-born  is  doomed  to  decay, 

Nor  worth,  nor  affection  can  save— 
How'earth's  fairest  visions  will  vanish  away, 

As  the  snow-wreaths  that  mantle  her  grave. 

Tet  praise!  thov  the  earthly  be  fleeting  and  vain, 

The  word  of  oar  God  standeth  sure. — 
Onr  God,  and  his  troth,  will  unchanging  remain 

While  Eternity's  ages  endure. 

Praise!  praise  and  thanksgiving,  dear  Saviour,  we  owe 
For  the  kindness  vouchsafed  to  our  friend. 

May  we  join  where  the  river  of  life  hath  its  flow 
In  the  anthem  that  never  shall  end! 

Tho'  "  the  places  that  knew  her,  shall  know  her  no  awre," 

Tat  bright  is  the  place  of  her  rest  j 
And,  safe  beyond  Jordan,  she  beckons  us  o'er 

To  the  beautiful  land  of  the  blest. 

i  v#WS).,  Fwbmf  184S. 
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EVANGELINE, 
A  Tale  of  Acadie ;  By  Henet  Wadswobth  Lokopeixow. 

A  poem  from  Longfellow  is  sure  to  be  welcomed,  and  what  is 
better,  is  sure  to  be  read ;  unless  indeed  it  is  a  drama.  Evangeline 
is  a  simple  story,  prettily  told  in  a  novel  style  of  verse.  The  inci- 
dents and  the  personages — we  can  hardly  call  them  characters — 
are  few.  The  story  opens  about  1655,  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie. 
The  French  inhabitants  of  that  colony  were  a  quiet,  agricultural 
race.  They  lived  in  great  harmony  together,  forming  a  commu- 
nity in  which  simplicity,  piety  and  friendship  ruled.  They  were 
so  pure  in  their  morals  that,  siuce  the  foundation  of  their  colony, 
there  had  been  no  instance  where  a  woman  had  lost  her  honor. 
When  a  young  man  married,  the  colony  joined  to.  build  him  a 
house. 

"  Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers, 
Dwelt  in  love  to  God  and  man.    Alike  were  they  free  from 
Fear  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows ; 
Bat  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day,  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners. 
There  the  richest  waa  poor,  and  the  poor  lived  in  abundance." 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  country  had  been  ceded  by  the 
French  to  the  English.  The  Acadians,  however,  at  their  own 
desire,  were  permitted  to  be  considered  as  neutrals  between  these 
powers.  Still  their  origin,  their  language  and  their  religion,  all 
bound  them  to  the  French.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
when  hostilities  again  arose  between  these  two  nations,  the  Aca- 
dians at  first  secretly,  and  at  last,  at  the  siege  of  Beau  Sejour. 
openly  aided  their  countrymen.  Irritated  by  this,  the  English 
government  determined  to  remove  the  Acadians  from  their  homes, 
and  to  transport  them  to  the  different  English  colonies.  For  this 
purpose  an  English  fleet  was  sent,  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent 
resistance. 

While  this  fleet  is  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gaspereau,  and 
before  the  intention  of  the  government  is  known,  Benedict  Belle* 
fontaine,  the  father  of  Evangeline,  "  the  wealthiest  fanner  of 
Grand  Pre,"  meets  at  his  house  with  Basil,  the  blacksmith,  to  be- 
troth  Evangeline  with  Gabriel,  the  blacksmith's  son.     Gabriel 

and  Evangeline, 

"  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ;  and  Father  Felician,  ^ 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  their  letters, 
Out  of  the  self-same  book/7 

Together  in  childhood, 

"  Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hill-side  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  barns  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters, 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  twrnBow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  Its  M-x-M— 
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The  marriage  contract  is  signed  ;  the  old  men  discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  order  issued  by  the  English  commander  that  all  the  men 
of  the  village  are  to  meet  on  the  morrow  in  the  church ;  and  at 
last,  after  a  friendly  game  at  draughts,  Basil  and  his  son  leave, 
and  the  farmer's  household  retire  to  rest.  Morning  comes  and 
brings  with  it  the  merry  feast  of  betrothal.  At  noon  the  unsus- 
pecting villagers  assemble  iu  the  church,  and  learn  to  their  terror 
the  stern  resolve  of  the  English  government.  Escape  is  impossi- 
ble, for  the  church  is  guarded  by  soldiers.  After  a  few  days  the 
women  and  children  are  assembled  on  the  shore,  and  the  im- 
prisoned men  are  marched  down  from  the  church,  still  under 
guard.  The  embarkation  proceeds;  but  grief  is  too  much  for  the 
old  farmer ;  he  dies  and  is  buried  on  the  shore.  The  ships  with 
the  elites  sail  away, 


i* 


Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in  rains." 


In  the  confusion  attending  this  sad  expulsion,  families  were 
separated ;  part  were  carried  to  one  colony,  and  part  to  another. 
Husband  was  torn  from  wife,  parent  from  child,  brother  from 
sister.  Thus  in  many  instances  to  the  pain  of  exile  was  added 
deeper  suffering,  severing  of  the  deeper  ties  of  life.  "  It  was  the 
hardest  case,"  said  one  of  the  sufferers,  "  which  had  happened 
since  our  Saviour  was  on  earth."  The  colony  thus  torn  from  its 
native  soil,  and  transplanted  into  other  countries,  never  took  root 
again.  Broken  hearted,  and  yet  cherishing  in  their  sorrow  the 
hope  that  the  chances  of  war  would  at  some  time  restore  them  to 
their  beloved  Acadie,  these  exiles  never  mingled  with  the  colonists 
among  whom  they  were  distributed,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  pur- 
sued any  business.  In  the  end,  some  found  their  way  to  France, 
and  to  Canada,  and  other  French  colonies ;  but  the  greater  part 
died  in  poverty,  in  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been  trans- 
ported, "  strangers  in  a  strange  land." 


"  Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  church  yards." 

To  return  to  Evangeline.  Her  only  support  now  is  Father  F,e- 
lician  and  her  heart's  deep  love.  For  in  the  embarkation,  Basil 
and  Gabriel  have  been  separated  from  herself  and  the  priest ;  and 
have  been  carried  she  knows  not  where.  Her  life's  task  is  to  seek 
for  them.  Every  hope  in  her  life  has  been  at  once  blighted ;  and 
yet  she  cannot  relinquish  all  hope. 

"  Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished, 
•     As  if  a  awning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 
ftsMenr/  panssd  in  the  sky,  and  fading,  slowly  descended 
late  the  east  again!  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen.19 

A  rumor  that  Gabriel  and  his  father  have  found  a  new  home 
Hi  the  west  carries  her  with  Father  Felician,  in  company  with 
k*  Other*  of  Ae  Acadian  exiles  to  the  great  Mississippi.    They 
it  dWn  ft*  turbulent  waters,  and  at  last 
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"  Slowly  they  entered  the  Tcche  where  it  flows  through  the  green 

Opelousus, 
And  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the  woodland, 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from  a  neighboring  dwelling. 
Sounds  of  a  horn  they  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle." 

Here  they  find  Basil  prosperous  and  contented :  but  Gabriel,  rest* 
less  as  Evangeline  herself,  has  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival, 
set  out  for  the  town  of  Adayes,  and  thence  is  going  to  hunt  among 
the  Indians.  His  boat  had  met  and  passed  hers,  unseen,  on  the 
river.  The  next  morning,  with  fresh  hope,  Evangeline  proceeds, 
with  Basil,  to  overtake  Gabriel ;  but  she  meets  with  fresh  dis- 
appointment. Everywhere  she  hears  of  Gabriel  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, but  she  cannot  overtake  him. 

"  Sometimes  they  saw  or  thought  they  saw  the  smoke  of  his  camp  fire 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  tue  distant  plain ;  but  at  nightfall, 
When  they  had  reached  the  place  they  found  only  embers  and  ashes.1' 

At  last  they  reach  the  Catholic  Mission  among  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains ;  and  there  they  learn  that  Gabriel  has  been  gone  bat  a 
week,  and  that  he  will  return  in  the  autumn.  Evangeline  remains 
at  the  Mission,  and  Basil  returns  home.  But  Gabriel  does  not 
come ;  and  Evangeline  again  sets  forth  to  find  him, — a  hopeless, 
ever-disappointing,  task. 

"  Fair  was  she  and  young  when  in  hope  began  the  Ions  journey  j 
Faded  was  she  and  old  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty, 
Leaving  behind  it  broader  and  deeper  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her  forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  lite,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon, 
J&s  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning." 

For  her,  thus  heart  broken,  what  better  refuge  than  to  become 
a  Sister  of  Mercy — to  carry  to  others  the  relief  which  she  cannot 
find  for  herself?     In  the  city  of  Penn,  therefore, 

"  Where  the  streets  still  reecho  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest.1* 

she  enters  upon  this  humble  and  holy  duty. 

"  Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  as  the  watchmen  repeated  ' 

Loud  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the  city, 

High  at  some  lonely  window  he  suw  the  light  of  her  taper. 

Day  after  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  through  the  subarba, 

Plodded  the  German  farmer,  with  flowers  and  fruit  for  the  market. 

Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home  from  its  watching*.** 

At  length,  in  a  season  of  pestilence,  amid  the  dying  wietchee 
who  are  crowded  into  the  almshouse,  in  the  form  of  an  old  roan 
with  thin,  gray  locks,  she  finds  her  long  sought  Gabriel.     He  turns 

his  last  look  upon  her  and  dies. 

"  All  is  ended  now,  the  hope  and  the  fear  and  the  sorrow, 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  tossing, 
AU  the  doll,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  paueaoe.* 
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Such  is  the  story  of  Evangeline ;  one  of  great  beauty,  however 
much  it  may  suffer  in  this  sketch  of  it.  The  poem  is  not  of  the 
highest  class;  there  is  no  character  portrayed,  except  that  of 
Evangeline,  and  hers  was  nothing  distinctive.  But  the  beauty  of 
the  poem  is  in  its  graceful  description,  and  its  happy  comparisons, 
verging  something  on  prcttinesses.  As  an  instance  of  these  last, 
we  venture,  perhaps  at  some  hazard  with  our  lady  readers,  to  give 
the  following: 

"  8flently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadow*  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels.'1 

Longfellow  has,  before  this, 

"  Called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  Earth's  firmament  do  shine." 

And,  as  that  thought  was  not  claimed  to  be  his  own,  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  make  it  his  by  reversing  it ;  as  a  thief 
might  turn  a  stolen  coat  wrong  side  out. 

More  beautiful,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  description  of  the  Indian 
summer  in  Acadie,  rich  as  it  is  with  pastoral  images ;  of  the  voy- 
agers down  the  Mississippi ;  of  the  western  residence  of  Basil ;  of 
the  wondrous  prairies. 

"  Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunsWns, 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck j 
Over  them  wander  wolves,  and  herds  or  riderless  horses ; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel." 
"  And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  Ood  inverted  above  thcm.v 

But  we  have  not  room  to  select  more  passages.  We  can  only 
hope  that  those  which  we  have  (riven  will  prevent  any  one  from 
being  deterred  from  the  perusal  of  the  volume  by  the  unusual 
metre  in  which  it  is  written,  the  classic  hexameter. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  wish  to  consider  this  poem ; 
and  that  is  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  this  metre  into  English 
Terse.  Longfellow  is  not  the  first  who  has  made  this  attempt. 
As  long  ago  as  the  Elizabethan  age,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  used  this 
metre  himself,  and  encouraged  its  use  in  the  writings  of  others. 
His  hexameters,  however,  and  those  of  his  followers,  were  not,  and 
never. could  hnve  become,  popular,  for  reasons  which  we  will  bere- 
after  endeavor  to  explain.  In  modern  times  hexameters  have  been 
used  br  our  poets  with  greater,  but  as  yet  not  with  general  success. 
Coleridge  wrote  a  few  fragments  in  this  measure,  and  Southev 
employed- it  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment.  Longfellow  himself,  fol- 
lowing the  metre  of  the  original,  translated  Teguer's  Children  of 
the  lord's  Supper  into,  what  he  calls, "  the  inexorable  hexameter." 
.  *  Bat  th*  metre  is  not  yet  naturalized  in  our  language;  and  it  is 
•till  a  hazardous  experiment  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  poetry*  To 
*•%  to  express****  though  not  very  polished,  phrase,  English  read- 
ers have  net  yeT"fOt  the  hang  of  it91    Both  the  Latintst  and  the 
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mere  English  scholar  are  puzzled  by  a  metre,  which  is  unlike 
anything  with  which  either  of  them  are  familiar.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  an  English  hexameter  sounds  more  strange- 
ly to  a  classical  or  to  an  unclassical  ear.  Regular  blank  Terse  is 
the  only  metre  without  rhyme,  which  is  familiar  to  one,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  poetry  is  confined  to  our  own 
language.  Southey's  Thalaba  and  Shelley's  Queen  Mab  seem 
to  him,  in  their  forms,  to  be  very  little  more  than  melodious  prose; 
like,  though  inferior  to,  those  noble  passages  of  the  Psalms,  in 
which  the  glorious  sunlight  of  the  thought  shines  through  the 
clouds  of  a  prose  translation.  He  is  then  quite  bewildered,  when 
he  finds  a  poem,  without  rhyme,  in  which  the  lines  are  of  different 
lengths,  and  each  contains  more  than  ten  syllables.  To  add  to 
his  perplexity,  he  is  more  conversant  with  iambic  metre  than  with 
any  other.  Hence  he  cannot  readily  appreciate  the  dactylic 
rhythm  of  the  hexameter.     He  opens  Evangeline  and  reads  thus: 

iii'  ii  i  § 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks; 

and  he  sees  at  once  that,  thus  read,  it  has  indeed  "  the  forced  gait 
of  a  shuffling  nag.*'  Even  if,  by  a  little  perseverance,  he  becomes 
somewhat  fn  mi  liar  with  the  measure,  yet  he  is  very  likely  to  read 
the  poem  with  a  continual  grumble  at  such  an  awkward  metre. 

With  different  but  equally  strong  prejudices  the  classic  scholar 
takes  up  the  book.  Familiar  with  the  melody  of  Homeric  Terse, 
he  looks  for  the  same  here,  with  the  added  charm  of  a  native 
language.  He  forgets  for  the  moment  the  principles  of  English 
versification,  and  expects  to  find  long  syllables  and  short  syllables, 
and,  in  brief,  the  application  of  all  those  rules  of  Latin  prosody, 
which  were  whipped  into  liim  at  school,  and  by  which  alone,  he 
supposes,  hexameters  can  be  constructed.  When  then  he  finds 
that  the  lines  before  him  are  governed  by  none  of  these  roles,  he 
curls  up  his  lips  at  English  hexameters,  and  says  that  a  line  of 
Virgil  is  worth  a  thousand  of  them; 

A  measure  better  known  would  undoubtedly  have  made  this 
poem  more  generally  popular ;  still  we  are  glad  that  Longfellow 
has  made  this  experiment.  It  is  only  by  such  experiments  that  a 
new  metre  can  be  introduced  into  our  language;  and  Certainly 
the  hexameter,  if  it  can  be  made  familiar  to  English  ears,  will 
enrich  the  language  with  a  very  melodious  and  very  flexible  metre; 
entirely  different  in  its  character  from  our  ordinary  blank  Terse, 
and  perhaps  having  an  advantage  over  it  in  one  respect.  Ordinary 
blank  verse  is  so  consonant  with  the  genius  of  our  language,  that, 
with  slight  alterations,  the  most  common  prose  can  be  tinned  into 
verse.  Thus  we  may  take  a  passage  from  our  author's  preface  lb 
a  volume  of  his  poems,  (though  this,  it  is  true,  ia  not  cosjmwii 
prose,)  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  italicised  words,  make  Terse  of  it: 
thus: 


"  And  now  the  northern  lights  begin  to 

Faintly  at  first,  like  sunbeams  ptavisg  awl  i      , 

Within  the  waters  of  the  dtep,  bras  sea.* 
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For  the  same  reason  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  skillful  reader,  except 
by  awkward  pauses,  to  show  the  termination  of  the  lines,  even  in 
Milton's  majestic  verse;  and  still  more  so  in  the  looser  measure 
of  modern  poets.  It  is  this,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  which 
may  have  led  to  the  general  and  popular  use  of  rhyme,  marking 
as  it  does  to  the  ear,  the  close  of  each  line.  The  dactylic  rhythm 
of  the  hexameter  however,  and  the  cadence  of  its  last  two  feet, 
make  it  very  different  from  English  prote,  and  mark  the  verse  as 
perfectly  to  the  ear  as  to  the  eye. 

It  is  our  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  consider  the 
attempt  to  introduce  this  metre  into  our  language,  and  the  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  it. 

The  Lathi  and  Greek  hexameter,  like  the  other  metres  of  those 
languages,  was  based  upon  the  quantity,  that  is  the  length  and 
shortness  of  the  syllables.  With  this  English  metre  has  no  con- 
nection. That  regards  only  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 
Indeed  in  English  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  a  syllable  is 
long  or  short.  If  we  take  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody  as  a  test,  we 
should  find  few  short  syllables ;  so  seldom  is  there  a  vowel  not 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Though  there  is  this  difference  in 
the  two  systems  of  prosody,  yet  it  should  be  observed  that  when 
an  English  scholar  reads  Latin  verse,  (and  we  select  Latin  as  more 
easy  of  illustration)  and  wishes  to  show,  or  even  to  enjoy  its 
melody,  he  reads  it  as  if  it  were  constructed  upon  the  English 
system..  The  melody  arising  from  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  he 
can  not  appreciate;  he  must  havo  that  which  comes  from  accent. 
That  be  would  read, 

Sicelidlt  Musa6,  paulo  maj6ra  canaraus: 
N6n  omnt*s  arboita  juvant  numiltsvc  myrics. 

And  so  he  must  read  if  he  would  have  the  lines  sound  melodious; 
although  such  reading  violates  the  rules  of  Latin  accent.  It  may 
be  that  such  reading  would  have  sounded  harshly  in  Cicero's 
ears;  bat  it  is  certainly  the  most  melodious  mode  of  reading  hex- 
ameters which  is  in  our  power.  So  little  does  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables  affect  the  metre  to  our  ears,  that 

SicelfcUs  Masai,  paulo  majora  cant  Smut 
N6n  omn6s  arbUta  juvant  kumiltsve  myrScre. 

would  be  known  to  be  bad  lines,  not  by  the  effect  on  the  ear,  but 
by  our  knowledge  of  prosody.  To  one  unacquainted  with  Latin. 
they  would  seem  as  correct,  and  perhaps  as  melodious,  as  the 
former  couplet;  and  although  the  Latin  scholar  would  detect  the 
fsjlss)  quantity,  he  would  do  so  by  his  head  and  not  by  his  ear. 

W!#,  would  not  deny  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  well- trained 
aajbotil  sa>to  read  Latin  hexameters  as  to  make  them  musical  to 
tars,  while  he  expresses  the  quantity  by  his  voice,  and  yet 
the  ordinaiy  rules  of  modern  Latin  pronunciation.    It  is 
for  our  purpose  that  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  read, 
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or  have  read,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  other  classic  poets,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  metre  arises  and  has  arisen  from  the  mode  of  reading 
which  we  have  pointed  out.  It  is  through  such  persons,  if  at  all, 
that  hexameters  must  become  popular  in  our  language. 

As  a  collateral  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may  quote  that 
noble  old  monkish  hymn, 

Dies  ires!  diet  ilia. 
Solvet  sseclum  in  ravillA, 
Teste  David  com  Sibylla. 

Barbarous  as  this  metre  is  when  tested  by  the  principles  of  Latin 
versification  which  governed  classic  poets,  still  to  an  English  reader 
it  is  melodious  and  regular  trochaic  verse.  A  person  unacquainted 
with  Latin  might  make  dies  a  monosyllable ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion he  would  readily  catch  the  rhythm.  So  too  the  Latin  scholar 
can  enjoy  in  these  lines  the  modern  metre  of  accent. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  remarks,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  difference  between  the  systems  of  Latin  and  of  English 
versification  which  need  prevent  the  introduction  into  English  of 
the  Latin  hexameter.  Goldsmith  very  truly  said,  that  "  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  same  measure,  composed  of  the  same  timet, 
should  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language  and  a  bad 
effect  in  another."  If,  therefore,  as  we  think  we  nave  shown,  the 
Latin  hexameter  is  pleasing  when  it  is  read  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish system,  marking  its  feet  by  accent  and  not  by  quantity;  then 
hexameters  may  be  constructed  in  English  verse,  which  shall  have 
the  same  pleasing  effect.  It  may  however  be  thought  that  the 
sounds  of  the  Latin  language  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
English,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  them  in  this  respect. 
But  a  little  examination  will  show  that  this  difference  is  not  very 
great.     Of  the  fifteen  syllables  in 

Arraa  viruraquo  cano  Troj&e,  qui  primus  ab  oris, 

nine  or  ten  will  be  found  to  be  English  words;  and  with  a  ▼try 
little  trouble  a  "  nonsense  verse"  might  be  formed  in  English, 
whose  sounds  should  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Latin  line. 

Nor  is  dactylic  metre  so  rure  in  English  verse  as  to  make  its  ase 
a  novelty.  Khoderich  Dhu's  boat  song  is  an  example  of  this 
metre. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances! 

Honored  and  blessed  b*  the  evergreen  pine! 
Lr  nff  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glaaoes, 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  Mae!  Ice. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  lines  are  even  parts  of  regtrhn?  hexa- 
meters. They  are,  in  the  language  of  Latin  prosody,  dactylic 
tetrameters  a  post  trior  e,  being  the  last  four  feet  of  a  bexfctaefef ; 
like  the  following  lines  from  Horace. 

Ibimtzs.  O  socii  oomitesqoe. 
Quam  domns  Alboneoe  resoaaads. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce this  metre  has  been  made.  Sydney,  one  of  the  first  who 
wrote  in  this  metre,  followed  an  entirely  erroneous  system.  He 
attempted  to  ingraft,  not  only  the  metre  but  also  the  mode  of  con- 
structing it.  He  endeavored  to  base  bis  metre,  not  on  accent  but 
on  quantity,  and  to  govern  English  hexameters  by  tl.  rules  of 
Latin  prosody.  This  was  contrary  to  the  principles  o.  our  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  impossible.  No  one  can  read,  as  we  have 
marked  it,  the  following  line,  one  of  his  hexameters, 

i  iii  i  i 

Oppressed  with  ruinous  conceits  by  the  help  of  an  outcry, 

Lines  like  this,  though  correct  enough  hexameters  in  Latin,  are 
poor  prose  in  English.  Add  to  this  the  forced  style  in  which  his 
hexameters  were  written,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
they  could  not  be  popular. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  those  of  his  lines,  in 
which  there  is  no  violation  of  English  pronunciation,  are  more 
melodious  than  most  of  those  which  have  been  written  upon  the 
other  and  the  true  system ;  a  fact  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer.  Thus,  in  the  following,  if  the  words  "  rivers"  and  ••  grey- 
hound "  be  accented  on  the  last  syllable  of  each,  and  the  word 
"  solemnize  "  on  its  penult,  the  passage,  if  not  very  poetical,  will 
be  found  at  least  quite  melodious. 

iii  iii 

First  shall  fertile  grounds  not  yield  increase  of  a  good  seed ; 

r  i  »  i  i  » 

First  the  rivers  shall  cease  to  repay  their  floods  to  the  ocean ; 

First  may  a  trusty  greyhound  transform  himself  to  a  tiger ; 

First  shall  virtue  be  vice  and  beauty  be  counted  a  blemish ; 

Ere  that  I  leave  with  song  of  praise  her  praise  to  solemnize. 

Southey,  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment,  adopted  different  and  more 
correct  principles  of  versification.  Disregarding  entirely  the  rules 
of  Latin  prosody,  he  formed  his  verse  according  to  accent;  follow- 
ing in  this  the  ordinary  rules  of  English  verse.  He  varied  from 
the  Latin  hexameter  in  often,  and  perhaps  generally,  using  a  tro- 
chee in  the  place  of  the  spondee.  This  however  is  not  as  great  a 
variation  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  When  we  mark  the  feet  of 
Latin  hexameters,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  we  do,  by  accent, 
spondees  sound  very  much  like  trochees.  For  in  our  reading  the 
spondee  is  made  to  consist  of  two  syllables,  the  first  accented  and 
the  second  unaccented ;  and  this  forms  a  trochee.    Thus  the  line, 

Humano  capiti  cerncem  pietor  equinam, 

sounds  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  it  would  were  the  first  and  fourth 
feet  trochees. 
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Soutkey  also  made  some  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  verse, 
which  were  of  questionable  propriety.  Feeling  probably  the 
restriction  of  this  metre  upon  his  rapid  pen,  and  fearing,  as  he  says, 
lest  the  metre  should  "  appear  forced  and  exotic,"  he  took  the 
license  "  of  using  any  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  line."  Thus  the  following  lines  are,  we  suppose,  to  be 
read  as  we  have  marked  them. 

Upon  all  seas  and  shores,  'wheresoever  her  rights  were  offended — 

And  my  feet,  methought,  sunk  and  I  fell  precipitate.    Starting— 

In  this  license  So  a  they  broke  in  upon  the  harmony  and  distinctive 
character  of  the  verse ;  which  demands,  in  Latin,  a  long,  in  Eng- 
lish, an  accented  syllable  for  its  first.  To  commence  the  verse  with 
one  or  more  short  syllables,  is  to  obliterate  almost  entirely  the  dis- 
tinction between  dactylic  and  anapaestic  measure,  and  certainly  to 
diminish  the  melody  of  the  hexameter. 

The  verse  of  Evangeline  is  based  on  accent.  Longfellow  has 
however  rejected  this  license  of  Southey,  and  has  confined  his 
lines  to  the  model  of  the  ancient  metre.  He  has  therefore  been 
more  successful  in  forming  a  melodious  measure  than  most  of  the 
poets  who  have  before  him  used  this  metre.  No  one  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  following  extract ;  and  even 
the  English  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  marking  the  feet: 

Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  then, 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  arc  at  rest  and  forever, 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  l heirs  no  longer  are  busy, 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labors, 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey. 

It  reminds  us  of  what  may  have  been  its  model,  the  well  known, 

Hos  ego  vcrsiculos  feci ;  tulit  alter  honores. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis.  Sec. 

The  lines  are  as  smooth  as  Coleridge's  couplet,  describing  and 
exemplifying  the  hexameter. 

Strongly  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling  and  limitless  billows, 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  and  the  ocean. 

Indeed,  with  a  single  exception,  we  have  never  seen  any  English 
hexameters  as  melodious  as  most  of  the  lines  in  Evangeline.  It 
shows  an  evident  improvement  upon  the  metre  of  the  translation 
from  the  Swedish,  which  we  referred  to  above. 

Although  it  is  accent  and  not  quantity  which  must  make  the  feet 
of  an  English  hexameter,  still  quantity,  as  governed  by  the  rales 
of  Latin  prosody,  is  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded.  In  any  metre, 
two  lines  may  be  equally  correct,  and  yet  one  may  be  more  melo- 
dious than  the  other ;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  metre  which 
we  are  considering.  Where,  as  in  anapaestic  and  dactylic  metes* 
two  unaccented  syllables  come  together,  it  is  important  to.  the 
melody,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  unaccented  syllables  ahoiM 
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also  be  short ;  otherwise  tbe  movement  or  the  verse  is  heavy.  By 
the  well  known  rules  of  Latin  prosody,  s  vowel  followed  immedi- 
ately by  two  consonants  (except  a  mute  and  a  liquid)  is  Ion;.  The 
same  thing  must  be  true  in  English.  Our  ears  indeed  are  gene- 
rally not  keen  enough,  or  perhaps  are  too  much  accustomed  to  such 
instances,  to  perceive  this  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  or,  as  we 
should  probably  say,  of  the  syllable.  So  long  as  the  syllable  is 
unaccented  we  do  not  observe  whether  it  is  long  or  short.  Still  a 
little  attention  will  show  us  that  such  a  lengthening  of  the  sylla- 
ble does  somewhat  impede  the  flow  of  the  verse ;  and  this  is  more 
perceptible,  when,  as  is  not  uncommon,  three  consonants  come 
together.  This  con  be  better  shown  by  an  example.  The  line 
given  by  Coleridge  as  an  instance  of  a  perfect  hexameter,  may  be 
called  perfect  both  by  the  Latin  and  the  English  rules. 

Qad  came  down  with  ■  (boat  i  oar  Lard  with  tbe  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
For  in  the  fourth  foot,  though  the,  i,  in  "  with,"  is  followed  by  two 
consonants,  yet  but  one,  th,  would  be  sounded  ordinarily  in  our 
reading.  It  is  this  observance  of  the  Latin  rules  which  makes  the 
hexameters,  which  we  quoted  from  Sydney,  so  melodious.  Similar 
instances  we  may  find  in  Evangeline ;  for  example, 

Sbe  vu  a  woman  now  with  tbe  heart  and  hopes  of  &  woman — 
Drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common  country  together — 
As  when  after  a  storm  a  gust  of  wind  through  tbe  tree  tops. 

But  such  lines  as  these  are,  and  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the 
language  must  be  comparatively  rare.  Nearly  approaching  to 
these,  however,  are  lines  like  the  fallowing,  from  Evangeline, 

Lucky  was  he  who  (bond  that  stone  in  tbe  nest  of  the  swallow ; 
or  as  it  might  be  written, 

Lucky  was  ha  who  found  that  stone  i'  tbe  nest  o'  tbe  swallow; 
Thus  we  have  in  Hilton, 

and  rolled 
.  In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vsle. 

In  examining  this  point,  it  should  be  observed,  that  we  are  to 
look  not  at  the-  consonants  which  are  written,  but  at  those  which 
are  pronounced.  Thus  we  may  call  the  following  line  perfect, 
even  according  to  the  strictest  rules: 

HaHbsg  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 

For  the  participial  termination,  ng,  is  a  simple  sound ;  and  where 
a  consonant  is  doubled,  we  ordinarily  pronounce  but  one  and  the 
letter,  w,  though  ranked  sometimes  as  a  coosonsnt,  is  little  more 
than  a  towel,  in  its  effect  on  the  melody. 

Wo  wotrld  not  venture  to  say,  that  onr  poets  should  always  be 
rqrtrhansl  *»  thesre  rata,  in  the  hexameter ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
Boasts*  paying  some  regsfrd  to  them,  tjape-Jalry  in  the  attempt  to 
ndoat^auiwl  Metro.  At  least,  if  they  are  not  to  regard  the  length- 
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ening  of  vowels,  by  position,  (to  use  the  technical  term,)  they 
should,  we  think,  avoid  the  use,  in  an  unaccented  line,  of  a  sylla- 
ble which  is  plainly  long  to  every  ear.    Thus,  in  the  line, 

Still  stands  tho  forest  primeval,  bat  trader  the  shade  of  its  branches, 

the  word,  "  stands,"  is  a  long  syllable,  find  being  in  an  unac- 
cented part  of  the  line  breaks  the  flow  of  the  Terse.  So  too  the 
last  line  of  the  poem  before  us  is  open  to  this  same  objection.  It 
is  this, 

8peaks  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

The  second  foot  in  this  line  is  very  harsh  and  hence  the  line  is 
heavy.  It  does  not  linger  on  the  ear  like  the  melodious  close  of 
Paradise  Lost, 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Instances  like  these  are  not  uncommon  in  the  poem ;  but  it  is  un- 
gracious work  to  look  for  defects,  and  we  therefore  only  quote  a 
line  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  meaning. 

There  is  another  fault  in  some  of  the  lines  of  Evangeline,  which 
is  of  the  same  kind  with  this.  There  are  many  monosyllables  in 
our  language  which  may  be  used  either  as  accented  or  as  unac- 
cented words.  The  effect  which  they  have  in  the  verse  depends 
upon  the  words  which  are  near  them.  If  they  are  immediately 
followed  by  an  accented  syllable,  they  are  unaccented,  and  ttef 
versd.  Thus  in  the  following  line  the  first  "  and  "  is  accented, 
and  the  second  unaccented  : 

And  from  oar  bursting  barns  they  would  feed  their  cattle  and  children. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  word  so  unimportant  as  a  conjunction,  if  it  is 
to  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  and  therefore  be  accented, 
should  be  followed  by  a  syllable  having  no  stress  of  the  voice. 
But  this  rule  Longfellow  sometimes  violates.  Thus  it  is  far 
easier  to  accent  the  second  syllable  in  the  following  line,  than 
the  first,  which  the  metre  requires: 

And  undisturbed  by  tho  dash  of  their  oars  and  unseen  were  the  sleeper*. 

In  such  lines  as  this  the  dactylic  rhythm  is  not  well  preserved. 
The  first  syllable  of  the  line  should  always  be  one  which  no  reader 
can  fail  to  accent.  It  may  require  some  pains  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  gain  to  the  melody  will  repay  the  exertion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  faults  which  seem  to  us  to  be  found  in 
the  metre  of  Evangeline;  few  but  too  many.  No  dissection' is  a 
pleasant  operation,  and  least  of  all  that  in  which  a  cold  critic  is 
the  surgeon,  and  the  "  disjecta  membra  poetm"  the  result  We 
do  not  know  how  we  can  better  reward  our  readen,  if  there  an 
any  whom  we  have  not  wearied  out,  than  by  concluding  with  an 
extract  of  a  translation  into  English  hexameters  ef  HeeWaintaf* 
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view  with  Andromache;  an  extract  in  .which  that  metre  is  used 
with  admirable  success,  and  whose  melody  .will  recommend  it  even 
to  the  English  reader. 

"  Then  for  mother,  perchance,  ihoolt  bundle  the  sbmtto  in  Argot, 

SUroUke,  or  water  bear  Emm  Measels,  or  alio  Hyperei, 

Sorely  against  thy  wilt,  for  force  will  weigh  heavily  on  thee. 

Soma  one,  penmance,  will  say,  while  he  look*  at  inee  bitterly  weeping, 

'  Lo  this  iaHaotor'a  wife,  who  once  waa-flnt  in  the  battle 

'Mom  the  Dardanianhnst,  whon  they  fought  for  the  safety  of  Dion.' 

80  wul  the  etranger  say ;  and  thine  will  be  bitterer  angaiah, 

Widowed  of  hasband  «o  brave,  who  might  have  kept  off  the  enslaver. 

Oh!  may  the  earth  o'enpresd  first  eovsrms  deep  in  her  bosom, 

Ere  I  een  near  thy  wail,  when  they  drag  thee  from  Troy  as  a  captive." 


A  FORGOTTEN  GRAVE. 


In  one  of  the  moat  retired  hamlets  in  New  Jersey  there  are  will 
to  be  seen  a  few  marks  of  an  old  graveyard.  1  remember  when 
the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  old  church  frowned  over  it  in  their 
gloomy  silence,  hearing  no  sabbath  music  but  what  (he  swallow 
made :  but  for  many  years  they  have  disappeared,  for  the  utilita- 
rian, even  here,  has  been  at  work.  On  the  little  plot  of  green 
asrard,  where  the  ancients  of  the  village  sleep,  there  remain  a 
few  rude  and  moss-grown  monuments  of  the  dead.  The  most 
cods  pic  no  os  of  them  is  a  broad  upright  marble  slab,  marked  by 
time  and  every  year  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  soft  spongy 
•oil.    It  baa  the  following  inscription: 


A  visit  to  this  spot  occasioned  the  following  stanxaa : 

jrbytl 

itaart 

■enseal 

.Stoma!**  dost  arm  (ihefcyl 

Heseaayasaejw.saiysithlhl-asiai 

■  »  mcfe  ear  ehWaal  beach fcrftral 

n      ■ 
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He  fought,  was  stricken,  feH  and  died ; 
And  hero  his  name  and  memory  live. 

All  that  was  bright  in  youth  he  knew ; 

All  that  was  noble,,  generous,  brave; 
All  that  was  trustful,  kind,  and  true — 

And  yot  how  lonely  is  his  grave! 
He  gave  his  life  to  win  a  name, 

And  hoped  to  inscribe  it  deep  and  dear 
Upon  the  splendid  roll  of  fame, 

But  ah!  its  only  record's  here! 

His  heart  was  full  of  hope  and  love, 

And  garnered  as  its  treasured  store, 
Bright  names  and  roera'ries  prised  above 

The  diamond's  worth,  tho  pride  of  pow'r. 
And  oft  he  spoke  of  borne  and  friends, 

Of  sisters,  sire,  and  mother  kind, 
And  lived  in  thought  amid  those  scenes 

60  dear  to  love,  but  far  behind! 

They  rose  in  visions  on  his  heart, 

And  rapt  his  soul  in  bliss  away, 
Transported  from  himself  apart 

To  live  all  o'er  his  childhood's  day; 
But  ah  his  dreams  must  soon  depart ; 

The  bright  illusions  fade  away ; 
The  chills  of  death  creep  round  his  heart ; 

The  fluttering  spirit  bursts  its  clay! 


Pause  stranger!  though  his  dying  bed 

Was  far  from  home  and  hearts  so  dear, 
Here  many  a  soul  with  pity  bled, 

And  strangers  gave  tho  mourner's  tear. 
Worth  called  them  forth — they  freely  fiowM, 

And  warmed  his  cold  and  silent  tomb j 
And  when  the  spring's  soft  zephyrs  blow'd 

These  roses  grow,  and  yet  they  bloom! 

Oh  grave!  thou  sacred  lonely  bed! 

Could  all  the  tears  around  thee  shed 
Be  gathered — what  a  sea  of  wo 

Would  roll  its  dark  waves  hare  beJowl 
Oh!  thou  hast  deluged  long  the  earth 

With  show'rs  that  joy  should  only  give! 
From  Eden's  close,  and  sin's  dreed  With, 

Till  keavea  succeeds  «el  glory  ttveef 


» 
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ITALY  AND  PIUS  IX. 

The  doctrine  of  human  progress  is  a  favorite  one  with  repub- 
licans. They  are  loth  to  believe  that  mankind  has  made  no  pro- 
gression in  the  laws  of  his  social  and  political  state.  They  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  bloody  revolutions  of  the  past  present  properly 
to  the  view  merely  the  sum  total  of  so  many  individual  struggles 
between  right  and  force,  between  reason  and  authority,  between 
the  subject  and  the  tyrant :  that  they  are  so  many  important  events 
in  themselves  considered,  but  not  necessarily,  nor  in  fact,  follow- 
ing each  other  as  effects  follow  their  causes,  and  bearing  immedi- 
ately upon  the  liberties  and  destiny  of  the  race.  They  can  trace 
the  progress  of  the  free  principle  from  its  starting  point,  away  back 
in  the  distant  past:  struggling  for  development  now  against  the 
secret  machinations  of  its  enemies,  and  now  against  the  imposing 
array  of  kingly  armies:  at  one  time  apparently  crushed  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  numbers,  and  at  another  rising  like  a 
phamix  from  its  ashes,  in  the  full  proportion  of  its  strength  and 
beauty,  to  adorn  and  bless  the  world.  They  can  see  it  rising  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  asking  for  liberty  of  conscience  as 
opposed  lo  the  exactions  of  a  vitiated  system  of  religious  worship: 
then  taking  the  form  of  a  political  sentiment,  and  emboldened  by 
its  success  in  the  church,  demanding  as  a  righi — not  asking  as  a 
privilege — for  certain  necessary  reforms  of  state.  They  can  see 
it  struggling  inio  light  with  the  free  governments  of  antiquity  and 
the  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  with  charters  and  reform  bills,  with 
declarations  of  independence,  with  revolutions  like  those  of  France 
overturning  the  barriers  of  despotism  throughout  Europe — flicker- 
ing beneath  the  a  .dies  of  I'oiiah  nationality  and  Grecian  indepen- 
dence, burning  brightly  among  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  reflecting  its  steady  light  upon  the  s>ky  of  Italian  free- 
dom. Jn  short,  they  believe  in  a  just  God  and  his  superintending 
providence. 

The  history  of  Italy  contains  within  itself  a  s'.riking  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  struggles  of  the  free-principle.  In  fact  Italy  has  been 
t he  theatre  upon  which  the  bloodiest  tragedies  of  the  world  have 
been  enacted,  upon  which  lawless  conquests  and  dark  oppression 
and  inhuman  crimes  have  played  their  part  against  the  most  he- 
roic virtues,  the  loftiest  love  of  liberty,  and  the  most  towering  in- 
tellect. It  is  upon  her  beautiful  plains,  and  beneath  her  beautiful 
skies,  that  the  world's  greatest  poet  has  laid  the  most  renowned 
scenes  of  his  story,  and  drawn  his  startling  pictures  of  life  and 
character.  Here  too,  lived  the  poet  and  the  orator,  whose  word* 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  their  originality  and  power.  Here  have  arisen  those 
lights  of  politico]  philosophy,  and  of  christian  ethics,  of  science  and 
literature,  which  have  addrd  a  lustre  to  the  brightest  pages  of  the 
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world's  history,  and  for  centuries  have  given  to  that  world  more 
of  its  civilization  and  advancement  in  knowledge,  than  any  other 
nation  apon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed  if  Italy  had  never  been 
any  thing  else  than  a  nation  of  painters,  and  if  she  had  produced 
only  a  Titian,  a  Raphael,  and  an  Angelb:  if  Rome  had  never  been 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  Caesar  had  never  fought,  and  Cat? 
had  never  philosophized,  and  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Petraeh, 
and  Dante  had  never  sung  their  immortal  songs— -still  she  would 
have  been  classed  among  pur,  most  poetic  remembrances,  as  the  land 
where  the  beautiful  was  impersonated  in  every  visible  form!  and 
where  poetry  delighted  to  dwell. 

But  by  a  singular  kind  of  fatuity  so  often  visible  in  those  lands 
where  nature  has  bestowed  her  most  bountiful  gifts,  the  oppression 
of  a  bad  government  has  been' felt  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
not  only  in  the  political  degradation  and  imbecility  of  the  state, 
considered  relatively  in  the  scale  of  nations,  but  in  the  more  miser- 
able condition  and  prospects  of  the  people — the  poor  people — the 
peasantry — the  toiling  millions — who  while  they  do  most  to  sop- 
port,  feel  most  the  burdens  of  the  government.  Half-clothed  and 
fed,  without  political  importance,  and  surrounded  by  the  spies  and 
insolent  officials  of  Austria,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find 
among  the  Italian  people,  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  their  rulers, 
and  that  the  half-suppressed  murmurs  of  the  more  intelligent  in* 
habitants  have  so  often  been  heard,  giving  premonitory  symptoms 
of  a  rebellion,  whenever  the  feelings  of  hatred  that  rankle  at  their 
hearts  shall  be  directed  and  controlled  by  some  master  mind.  This 
indeed  was  natural.  The  disaffection  of  the  people  is  always  the 
consequence  of  tyranny,  and  the  only  remedy  of  the  tyrant  is,  as 
in  Italy,  a  standing  army. 

But  it  remained  for  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  oppressive  policy  under  which  Italy  so  long  had  la- 
bored. The  congress  of  Vienna  which  assembled  about  thirty 
years  ago,  was  a  most  remarkable  body,  both  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  its  members  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  called. 
Several  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  met  in  solemn  conclave, 
to  determine  the  destinies  of  a  continent.  Their  object  was  really 
the  perpetuation  of  tyranny.  For  the  better  accomplishment  of 
this  result,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  denationalize  those  countries 
in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  yet  lived.  Greece  was  given  to  the 
Sultan,  Poland  was  committed  to  the  pen  tie  protection  of  Russia, 
and  Italy  to  the  crafty  Metternich.  The  Polish  war-song  was  to 
be  heard,  no  more  upon  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  cry  of  re- 
volution was  to  be  hushed  forever  among  the  classic  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Monarchy  must  be  rivetted  upon  the  nocks  of  foe 
people  with  new  chains,  and  the  examples  of  a  free  state,  so  odioos 
to  its  power,  must  exist  no  longer  upon  the  continent  of  Botope. 
Not  only  must  the  external  forms  of  tree  government  W  aboltskad, 
but  those  subtle  agencies  must  be  resorted  to,  by  which  ihdfaldT 
nal  life,  the  domestic  fire-sides  of  the  feopje^  most  bo        ^ '  * 
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An  odious  system  of  police  and  espoinage  was  therefore  established 
by  means  of  internal  foes  and  foreign  em issarics.  The  allies  of 
despotism,  hired  for  this  bnse  purpose  by  Austrian  gold,  were  se- 
cretiy  despatched  throughout  every  portion  of  the  Italian  territory, 
to  watch  the  progress  and  consummation  of  the  tyranical  measures 
adopted  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Every  expression  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  people,  every  sentiment  of  indignation  at  the  course  of 
their  oppressors,  every  hope  of  political  reformation  for  unfortunate 
Italy,  was  studiously  repressed  by  the  patriotic,  as  well  as  the 
prudent,  and  the  people  prevented  from  exchanging  and  reanimat- 
ing their  felt  sympathies  by  the  universal  pressure  of  espoinage, 
and  its  sure  rewards  of  the  dungeon,  of  exile  and  of  death,  granted 
hy  those  terrible  secret  tribunals,  which  more  resembled  the  Vene- 
tian councils  than  the  courts  of  impartial  justice,  the  whole  people 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  a  state  of  torpor  and  political 
imbecility,  as  complete  as  Austria  herself  could  desire.  Occa- 
sionally, very  seldom  indeed,  some  daring  spirit,  full  of  patriotic 
ardor  and  impatient  of  restraint,  would  break  through  all  the  bonds 
by  which  it  was  chafed,  and  escaping  the  rigid  censorship  of  the 
press,  would  give  to  the  world  its  free  thoughts,  its  animating  sen- 
timents, and  its  enthusiastic  hopes.  But  the  fate  of  such  would 
be,  at  least,  that  of  another  Silvio  Pellico — to  live  among  the  con- 
demned felons  of  an  Italian  prison,  and  perhaps  to  recount  with  an 
intenseness  of  sensibility,  and  eloquence  and  power,  which  the 
language  of  Italy  alone  can  express,  another  record  of  Lt  Miec 
Prigioni. 

Gregory  XVI.  the  late  Pope,  was  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Austria.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  capacity  to  occupy 
the  Papal  chair,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  a  weak  and  superannuated 
political  potentate.  He  had  gathered  around  him  in  his  council  of 
state,  a  body  of  despotic  ministers,  and  he  and  they  and  all  of  hi* 
officials,  minions  of  a  foreign  influence  as  they  were,  hesitated  not 
to  perpetuate  their  own  power  and  aggrandizement,  by  concessions 
the  most  humiliating  to  themselves,  the  most  injurious  to  lb*' 
people  and  the  most  gratifying  to  Austria.  Under  hi**  administra- 
tion, an  infamous  army  had  to  be  supported  by  the  Italian  people, 
in  order  thus  to  support  their  plunderers  and  prop  up  the  power  of 
their  rulers,  in  the  absence  of  that  moral  power  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  in  the  peninsula,  shows  itself  to  be  stronger 
than  standing  armies.  The  scales  of  justice  were  never  equally 
balanced.  Knowledge  was  not  encouraged.  Public  enterprises, 
railways  and  the  like,  were  suppressed  for  fear  of  too  free  commu- 
nication between  the  people.  And  yet  with  all  this  surveillance  of 
the  police,  crimes  of  the  darkest  character  were  enacted,  and  rob- 
beries upon  the  public  highways  were  frequent  and  almost  undis- 
guised. Even  art,  which,  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  Italy,  has 
always  plowed  with  so  much  beauty,  reflecting  the  soft  tints  of  her 
unequalled  skies,  her  purple  waters  and  her  inland  scenery,  with 
so  much  of  their  native  brilliancy  —  art,  so  necessary  to  the  spirit- 
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ual  life  of  the  Italians,  and  so  devoutly  worshipped  for  its  expres- 
sion of  the  beautiful,  that  the  enthusiasm  it  enkindles  becomes 
akin  to  religion  —  this  art  no  longer  flourished,  as  in  the  days  of 
Italy's  glory;  the  brush  was  laid  upon  the  easel,  and  the  marble 
stood  half  woke  to  being. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  Gregory  descended  to  the 
tomb  of  his  fathers.  The  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
commenced  its  sittings  upon  the  11th  of  June,  1846.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  Cardinal  Giambatista  de  Mastai  Ferrelti, 
was  elected  to  the  ancient  head  of  the  Romish  Church,  under  the 
title  of  Pius  IX. ;  and  on  the  i?lst  of  the  same  month,  the  impos- 
ing pageantry  of  his  coronation  was  witnessed  at  the  Vatican. 

V\  hat  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  Italian  liberals,  as 
thev  saw  ascend  to  the  Pontifical  Throne  a  successor  to  Gregory, 
the  minion  of  Austria.  They  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  absolut- 
ists, as  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  announced  the  election  of  Pius. 
They  knew  not  who  was  the  sovereign  of  Koine,  and  the  head  of 
her  church.  They  had  heard  of  him  only  as  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Imola.  And  must  they  even  listen  to  those  rejoicings,  and  be 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  their  oppressors?  Must  Home  ever  be  a 
desert?  M^ust  the  free  thoughts  and  animating  hopes  of  her  citi- 
zens be  felt  in  their  hearts  no  more,  or  struggle  into  expression 
upon  the  pages  of  her  literature?  Must  the  descendants  of  that 
once  proud  race,  whose  boast  it  was  to  say,  ••  I  am  a  Roman  citi- 
zen," now  grovel  in  the  dust,  and  ask  for  alms  of  the  stranger, 
who  comes  to  look  upon  her  buried  grandeur?  Must  they  always 
see  in  the  monuments  of  the  Past,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  ignominy 
of  the  Present  ? 

Thank  God,  it  was  not  so.  The  time  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand,  when  the  power  of  Austria  was  to  be  rebuked,  and  the 
rights  of  Italy  asserted  and  maintained.  Pius  JX.  was  the  politi- 
cal reformer  who  was  to  regenerate  his  country.  He  was  demanded 
by  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  limes.  Here,  then,  there 
were  popular  grievances  to  he  redressed,  and  a  leader  who  was 
capable  to  control  and  direct  the  complicated  movements  which 
grew  out  of  them.  This*  was  the  essential  element  of  revolution. 
The  people  were  rife  for  it ;  its  seeds  were  in  their  hearts,  and  it 
needed  only  the  occasion  to  develop  them.  That  occasion  was 
the  ascension  of  Pins  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  nobly  have  the 
people  availed  themselves  of  it. 

Pius  IX.,  we  are  told,  was  born  in  the  time  of  the  great  revo- 
lution, and  descended  from  a  noble  ancestry.  In  his  early  life, 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  From  some  cause, 
not  mentioned,  he  was  induced  to  throw  up  his  commission  and 
assume  the  orders  of  the  priesthood.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  Chili,  and  while  on  his  way,  visited  the  city  of 
New  York.  His  stay  in  Chili  was  not  a  very  long  one;  but  it  is 
said,  that  while  upon  this  field  of  his  labors  he  was  diligently  em- 
ployed  in  resisting  the  St.  Simonism  of  France,  which  had  esai- 
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lifted  itself  with  its  Atheistic  results*  He  subsequently  visited  va- 
rious parts  of  South  America,  in  his  capacity  of  a  priest.  Thence 
being  recalled,  lie  was  appointed  Papal  Nuncio  to  Naples:  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Imola,  and  Cardinal;  and  finally  he  was  raised 
to  the  present  exalted  station  of  which,  he  is  so  conspicuous  an 
ornament* 

Pius  had  been  Pope  but  a  few  days  before  he  revealed  his  true 
character.  His  first  act  was  to  suppress  military  warrants,  and  to 
establish  justice.  He  abolished  the  old  code  of  laws,  and  invited 
a  committee  of  eminence  to  form  a  new  one.  He  gave  the  most 
liberal  encouragement  to  various  academies  of  learning,  and 
adopted  extensive  plans  of  internal  improvements.  He  took  mea- 
sures to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  people  and  to 
become  informed  of  the  wants  of  the  provinces.  He  disbanded 
the  infamous  army  of  Gregory,  and  formed  a  national  guard,  with 
officers  of  his  own  appointment.  He  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment, granted  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  wisely  determined  that  no  man  should  be  proscribed 
for  his  political  opinions.  But  this  was  not  all  he  did.  His  polit- 
ical wisdom  was  equalled  only  by  his  benevolence.  "  From  the 
windows  of  his  palace,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  the  good  Pius  over- 
looked the  desolate  city.  The  sad  silence  of  the  people  reminded 
him  of  its  present  wretchedness  and  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  In- 
stead of  songs  of  jubilee,  he  heard  only  the  sorrowful  plaint: 

"  Roma  I  Roma !  Roma ' 
Roma  non  e  pi  a  como  era  prima  !" 

The  ruined  capitol,  the  grass  grown  streets,  trodden  no  longer 
by  the  feet  of  industry,  but  by  idle  monks  and  beggars.  Letters 
containing  supplications  from  all  the  cities  poured  in  upon  him. 
"  Pius !  Pius !  have  mercy  upon  us !  pity  our  families,  our  brothers 
in  exile  and  misery."  Pius  heard  their  supplications  and,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders. 
upon  this  announcement,  Rome  was  filled  with  joy.  "  A  vast 
crow.d  assembled  at  the  Colosseum  and  at  the  Capitol,  and  marched 
in  procession  with  wax  candles  and  singing  joyful  songs,  to  the 
Monte  Cavallo,  to  return  thanks  to  their  chief  and  beg  his  bene- 
diction. Since  the  fall  of  the  last  of  the  tribunes,  there  has  been 
no  snch  day  in  Rome.  The  houses  throughout  the  city  and  every 
palace,  except  those  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini  and  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  were  illuminated.  The  vast  crowd  moved  to  the 
ground  under  the  balcony  of  the  Pope's  palace,  and  here  (the  third 
hoar  after  midnight.)  he  extended  his  hands  and  blessed  them." 

But  not  only  in  Rome  is  Pius  thus  remembered.  Emissaries 
htvte  been  sent  from  almost  every  nation  —  even  from  the  Sultan 
e£  Constantinople  —  from  South  America,  from  England,  France, 
]*rtis*ia  and  the  United  States  —  who  have  presented  to  the  Pope 
ikm  mtntnht ions  of  their  respective  countries.  In  this  country, 
pfepuc  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
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approval  have  been  adopted  towards  (he  reforming  Pope  and  bit 
liberal  principles.  And  it  is  stated,  in  a  recent  arrival,  that  the 
news  of  the  late  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  received 
at  Rome  with  public  demonstrations  of  joy.  Processions  were 
formed —  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  honors  were  ren- 
dered, in  the  Eternal  City,  to  the  republican  representative  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  interesting  story,  illustrative  of  the  benevolence 
of  Pius,  is  told  upon  the  authority  of  a  late  Italian  writer.  When 
Ferretti  was  a  boy,  he  was  rescued  from  drowning  by  one  of 
his  countrymen,  a  peasant:  now  that  peasant  had  come  from 
Fano  to  Rome  to  behold  the  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
death,  seated  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  "  The  peasant,  Domeni- 
co  Guidi,  was  already  some  seventy  years  old —  poor,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  daughter. 
Incited  by  the  fame  of  Pius  IX.,  after  many  days  of  suffering  and 
hardship,  the  father  and  daughter  arrived  at  Rome,  quite  destitute, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  pontiff. 
Since  his  election,  Pius  had  strictly  forbidden  public  begging,  and, 
at  his  own  cost,  had  founded  splendid  alms-houses  for  the  desti- 
tute. The  officers  arrested  Domcnico  Guidi  and  his  daughter  as 
vagrants,  and  took  them  to  the  police  office.  After  discovering 
who  he  was  and  the  intent  of  his  journey,  the  commissioner  in- 
formed the  Pope  of  this  story  of  Guidi  and  his  daughter.  Both 
were  thereupon  well-dressed  upon  the  order  of  his  holiness  and 
taken  in  a  carriage  to  the  Vatican.  On  the  28th  of  March,  ac- 
companied by  the  physician  of  the  government  and  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Guidi  entered  the  pontifical  hall  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  audience,  but  fainted  at  the  entrance  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 
The  officers  and  prelates  of  the  court,  with  the  physician,  re- 
lieved the  unfortunate  Guidi,  and  the  Pope  gave  order  that  he 
should  be  removed  to  a  comfortable  room  of  the  palace,  and  re- 
ceive every  attention. 

The  next  day,  when  Guidi  had  sufficiently  recovered  himself. 
he  was  admitted  to  audience.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
and  admirable  than  the  interview  between  the  pontiff  and  the 
saver  of  his  life.  Pius  received  him  as  an  old  friend  and  with  the 
kindest  expressions.  Guidi  could  neither  speak  nor  show  any 
demonstrations,  so  nreat  was  his  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  Pope  would  not  permit  him  to  kneel  before  him,  bat  embrac- 
ing him,  he  said,  "Guidi,  you  were  the  friend  of  my  childhood 
and  the  saver  of  my  life.  You  shall  suffer  no  more  from  want. 
You  and  your  daughter  shall  go  to  Sinigaglia  to  my  palace,  and 
live  with  my  friends."  The  next  day  Guidi  left  Rome  in  a  post- 
carriage,  after  receiving  the  blessing  of  his  holiness.  .  His  daugh- 
ter was  placed  in  a  house  of  education,  and  Guidi  still  lives  com- 
fortably in  the  Mastai  palace."  H 

The  liberal  policy  of  Pius  has  met  with  the  most  violent  oppo» 
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sit  ion  of  Austria.  Various  conspiracies  have  been  formed,  all 
probably  set  on  fool  by  Austria,  to  lake  the  lift-  of  ibe  Pope, 
Hitherto  lie  lias  providentially  escaped,  and  the  conspirators  have 
their  reward.  The'  moat  wicked  of  these  plans  was  devised,  to  ba 
consummated  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  amnesty.  Many  citizens 
were  secretly  marked  for  slaughter,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  return  of  the  exiles  and  the  triumph  of  the  Pope. 
But  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  energy  of  a  citizen.  The  con- 
spirators were  to  attack  the  troops  with  daggers,  on  which  was 
marked  "Long  life  to  Pha ;"  thus  attempting  to  fix  ibe  crime  of 
murder  upon  the  friends  of  the  Pope.  Bui  the  device  failed:  the 
national  guards  were  organized,  citizens  of  all  classes  enlisted, 
the  most  effective  measures  were  adopted,  which  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  massacre.  Austrian  gold  was  found  upon  the  per- 
sons of  the  desperadoes,  and  thus  the  crime  was  fastened  where  it 
belonged. 

Then  followed  the  occupation  of  F  error  a  —  the  indignant  pro- 
tests of  the  Pope,  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Sardinia  —  the  blood-shed  of 
Lucca,  and  Parma,  and  Uodena.  The  Pope  has  eloquently  said, 
"Austria  must  evacuate  my  territory,  and  grant  new  institutions 
to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  or  she  must  meet  us  in  the  field.  If 
the  barbarians  advance  a  step  or  remain  in  Perrara,  I  will  raise 
the  nation.  I  have  already  60,000  men  to  oppose  them.  I  shall 
not  be  alone  in  the  field.  If  things  come  to  the  trial,  and  we  are 
farced  to  fight,  let  Austria  beware  !  She  will  then  bid  a  long  fare- 
well to  Italy,  and  cross  forever  the  eternal  Alps." 

We  are  assured  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  we  believe  in 
its  eventual  success.  Austria  indeed  still  threatens — she  is  a 
powerful  foe  and  Me  item  i  eh  is  a  crafty  prince.  But  if  she  do  not 
yield  her  unreasonable  demands,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  armies 
of  Italy  in  the  field,  with  triumphs  they  have  noi  known  since  the 
days  of  the  Ceesars,  when  their  haughty  legions  thundered  along 
the  temple-covered  plains.  The  nations  of  the  earth  sympathize 
with  Italy.  England,  we  are  told  by  a  late  arrival,  has  formally 
notified  the  Austrian  government  that  she  will  not  look  calmly  on 
her  usurpations  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  we  hear  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  people  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  king  has  heen 
compelled  to  grant  a  national  constitution  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  guard.  These  are  among  the  indications 
that  point  to  n  glorious  future  for  Italy.  Besides,  there  is  another 
element  of  success  in  the  union  of  the  states.  The  states  which 
have  embraced  the  liberal  cause,  contain  a  population  of  over 
eighteen  millions,  while  the  absolutists  do  not  contain  one-third  of 
thai  number.  These  eighteen  millions,  woke  to  new  life  as  they 
asm  by  ibo  liberty  of  the  press,  and  animated  by  the  naming  appeals 
dfjjjt  Italian  mind,  what  can  they  not  do !  And  with  such  a  man 
is  ^ro*  IX-  it  their  head,  what  mil  they  not  do ! 
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Italy  is  destined  to  be  no  longer  as  she  has  been.  She  shall  lire 
not  alone  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  but  in  the  realities  of  the 
present  and  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  future.  She  scull 
write  her  name  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  young 
America  shall  rise  up  to  salute  her.  D.  S. 


« ♦»♦ » 


THE  BIRDS  HAVE  COME. 


BY  A.  MXSSLER,  D.  D. 


"A  sound  of  sonjr 
Beneath  the  vault  of  heaven  i*  blown." — Gorrni. 

They  have  come!  they  have  come!  the  warhlcrs  bright, 

To  charm  our  cars,  to  entrance  our  sight ; 

In  the  forest  dell — in  the  orchard's  shade 

The  echo  wakes  which  their  mirth  hath  made ; 

And  the  quivering  spray  directs  our  sight 

To  the  shady  nook  where  they  danco  so  light. 

In  their  glossy  coat 

And  panting  throat — 
Making  music  still  Hko  a  fairy  sprite! 

They  are  fair — how  fair!  that  tiny  race, 
As  a  diamond's  Hash  o'er  a  maiden's  face ; 
Not  a  monarch  proud  in  his  jewelled  dress 
Hath  a  robe  so  rich ;  nor  a  shining  tress 
So  glossed  and  smooth  hath  the  happy  brido 
In  her  day  of  hope  by  her  lover's  side, 

As  the  warbler's  breast , 

As  tho  warbler's  crest, 
When  he  floats  in  the  sun  on  his  wing  of  pride! 

They  arc  happy  too — uh  happier  far 

Than  our  manly  race  with  its  toil  and  caro : 

All  the  livelong  day  their  mirth  is  heard, 

In  tho  shrill  sweet  voice  of  a  summer  bird ; 

While  circling  wide  on  his  rapid  wing, 

O'er  tho  dimpled  pool  or  tho  gurgling  spring; 

O'er  tho  hill  top's  height, 

O'er  the  meadow  bright , 
Whore  the  sun  is  flashed  from  tho  butterfly's  whig! 
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They  have  come* — mid  the  springing  germs  of  life, 
Since  the  winter's  wind  hath  ceased  its  strife, 
And  the  swelling  buds  and  leaflets  bright, 
Awake  oar  love  and  entrance  our  sight ; 
And  the  singing  brook  chimes  through  the  vale, 
Where  the  cowslips  hide  mid  the  lilies  pule, 

And  the  words  of  love 

Are  breathed  in  the  grove, 
When  the  youth  unlolds  his  am'rous  talc! 

And  they're  welcome  too,  to  their  summer  haunts, 
Though  they  own  no  lords  and  wait  no  grants — 
No  sportsman's  aim  shall  touch  their  lite — 
Their  peaceful  nest  shall  know  no  strife, 
Till  the  summer  hours  are  past  and  gone, 
And  the  winter's  howling  blasts  have  blown ; 

When  their  thrilliug  chime, 

In  a  sunnier  clime, 
Shall  leave  our  woodlands  sad  and  lone! 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  Practical  Exposition  or  the  Gospels  or  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 

IN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES,  DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DOMES- 
TIC INSTRUCTION  AND  DEVOTION:    By  JoHN  BlRD  SUMNER,   D.  D.,    B I  SHOP 

of  Chester.    New  York:  R.  Carter. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  accomplish  much  good  in  assisting  to  carry  out  the 
great  ends  of  the  domestic  constitution.  It  is  perfectly  unpretending  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  is  evidently  dictated  by  a  simple  and  earnest  desire  to  do  good.  It 
is  evangelical  in  its  views,  perspicuous  in  its  statements,  and  tender  and  impres- 
sive in  its  appeals.  It  is  from  a  distinguished  English  Bishop,  but  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  offensive  for  sectarism,  and  may  very  pro])erly  bo  used  by 
ehrittiaas  of  any  denomination  in  connection  with  domestic  worship.  In  reading 
it,  on*  cannot  easily  avoid  the  conviction  that  he  is  gathering  the  very  mind  of 
the  spirit. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  David  Abeel,  D.  D..  Lats  Missionary  to  China: 
By  his  Nephew,  Rev.  G.  R.  Williamson.     New  York:  R.  Carter. 

It  were  to  be  expected  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Abeel  should  have 
permanent  record  than  can  l>e  supplied  by  newspapers  and  period- 
ic nan  the  present  volume  will,  it  is  believed,  fully  meet  the  public  demand 
It  contains  a  somewhat  minute  detail  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
at  fab  missionary  life,  which  is  followed  by  a  sketeh  of  his  character, 
wklf  wUoh  thoee  who  know  and  loved  him- moct  will  have  abundant  reason  to 
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be  satisfied.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  public  and  active  life  was  a  eontineed 
struggle  with  bodily  disease  and  infirmity;  bat  he  had  a  faith  that  waa  nighty 
to  sustain  and  to  overcome.  Few  men  have  accomplished  so  mqeh  under  such 
adverse  circumstances ;  and  few  have  left  a  name  mora  thoroughly  and  grata* 
folly  embalmed. 

War  with  the  Saints,  or  Persecutions  or  the  Vaudois  under  Pore 
Innocent  III:  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  lamented  and  gifted  lady,  is  read  with  tht 
deepest  interest ;  and  tbo  more  so  now,  as  her  earthly  labor*  have  been  aceom- 
plished and  she  has  gone  to  her  rest.  The  present  is  the  last  of  her  literary 
productions;  and  it  was  written  chiefly  during  a  period  of  intense  bodily  suffer- 
ing, and  by  means  of  a  machine  contrived  by  her  own  ingenuity.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  of  the  work  that  it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  her  pre- 
vious  works  had  procured  for  her.  A  vigorous  intellect,  a  lofty  imagination, 
an  earnest  piety,  glows  upon  every  page. 

The  History  of  a  Penitent;  a  Guide  for  the  Inquiring,  in  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Psalm*.  By  George  W. 
Bethune,  D.  D.    Philadelphia:  Henry  Perkins. 

This  work  is  eminently  evangelical,  eminently  experimental,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  nocessary  to  add,  (considering  the  source  from  which  it  comes,)  eminently 
beautiful.  Dr.  Bethune,  more  than  almost  any  writer  of  the  present  day,  unites 
the  fervour  and  unction  and  evangelical  richness  of  the  old  divines  of  the  Howe 
and  Leighton  school,  with  a  degree  of  point  and  pith  and  classic  elegance  that 
renders  his  stylo  worthy  to  tie  studied  as  a  model.  The  present  volume  is  of  the 
most  unpretending  character,  and  yet  wo  regard  it  among  Dr.  B.'s  best  pro- 
ductions. It  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  important  auxiliary  to  many  an  anxious 
and  troubled  spirit,  and  we  may  add,  to  many  a  christian  and  christian  minister, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  responsible  office  of  a  counsellor  and  guide. 

Chambers-  Library  for  Young  People;  Orlandino,  The  Little  Roiut- 
son  and  other  Tales.     Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

Those  are  two  beautiful  volumes  introductory  to  a  series,  bearing  a  name  that 
has  become  identified  w  ith  almost  every  species  of  juvenile  and  popular 
turo.    The  first  tale, »'  Orlandino,"  is  by  Miss  Edgeworth ;  and  when  it  M 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  production  of  an  octogenarian,  it  will  be  read  with 
astonishment  than  delight.     It  contains  evidence  of  what  is  abundantly 
from  other  sources — that  thero  is  ns  yet  no  waning  of  her  almost  incom] 
intellect.  ■# 


Anecdotes  for  Boys;    Anecdotes  for  Girls:    By  Harvey  Net 
Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &.  Lincoln. 

These  two  volumes  are  substantially  of  the  same  character ;  they 
well  selected  anecdotes,  designed  to  illustrate  some  truth,  or  to  enforce  aoaw 
duty.  They  combine  entertainment  and  instruction  in  even  measure  aa  to  Hav 
dor  them  alike  attractive  and  profitable. 
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Tnt  Cu»,  rh  Co  car  um  Pboflb;  Including  a  Toua  m  Nobwat  ahd 
BwjtniN:  By  John  B.  Maxwell.     Now  York:  Baker  fit  Sorihaer. 
The  writer  of  this  book  seems  ton  to  have  shown  himself  intelligent,  observ. 

tag,  judiakna,  and  impartial;  and  these  sorely  are  the  most  important  requisite* 
. .  for  mi.  author  of  *  book  of  travel*.  '  Ho  baa  bail  many  predecessor*  in  the  same. 

route,  who  have  obrooioled  their  observations  and  adventures  as  ho  baa  done ; 

but  there  »  a  freshness  and  good  temper  and  point  in  what  he  lias  written  that 

will,  notwithstanding,  deservedly  seooro  to  bia  work,  a  more  than  common 

skate  of  poblin  Grror. 

Oblemihhut'i  Haw  Method  or  Leabkiko  to  Read,  Wbitb  and  Ska* 

Spaiojh.    Now  York;  D.  ApplotoukCo. 

The  Spanish  language  is  becoming,  more  and  more  popular  in  this  country, 
both  in  reapeot  to  the  reading  and  tho  speaking  of  it ;  and  it  seems  likely,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  And  n  place  on  the  list  of  fashionable  acooiDptiebinenlB. 
"  OrlendorfT's  method,**  in  respect  to  French  and  German,  has  been  greatly 
approved  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  ahd  it  is  no  less  applicable  tu 
Spanish  than  the  otber  languages.  Tho  value  or  tbe  work  is  much  increased 
by  an  appendix,  containing  tables  of  the  regular  ounjngatioos  of  tho  verba,  co- 
pious lists  of  the  irregular  verbs,  be 

Chcm  roa  Wimtkb  Eventual,  &c.:  By  II.  E.  Agnel.     New  York-.  D, 
Appleton  et  Co. 

We  profess  oursetvea"  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of 
which  this  book  treats.  Thin  muoh,  however,  we  can  conscientiously  report 
concerning  it ;  that  it  U  a  good  looking  book,  outside  and  inside,  and  that  it  is 
fall  of  mystic  figures  and  letters,  (we  speak  as  the  uninitiated,)  which  make  it 
look  like  a  compound  of  algebra  and  geometry.  There  are  a  few  splendid  en. 
jTrsvinga  that  are  quite  intelligible  toua,  at  least  as  specimens  of  the  art,  and 
wkidr,  be  that  reason,  oar  eye  reposes  upon,  as  a,  green  spot  in  the  wilderness. 

IKR-BVCTIOHS  TO  YOVHO   HABE*ttr.K,   CoXCnNIHG   THE  AMERICAN  BilXEt 

By  John  fatettfc  Chapman.     Appleton  &  Co. 

Sapw  again,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  as  not  even  feSrnera,  where  It  would 
sMsatwe  ought  to  beteachers  or  at  least  judges.  But  the  book  is  well  printed, 
la  written  in  a  good  style,  is  full  of  "rifle  equipments,"  "targets,"  "gun- 
jwwdir,"  and  other  offensive  material*;  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  some  of 
the)  feathered  and  perhaps  nnfealhared  tribe*  had  occasion  to  rue  the  day  when 
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A  GOSSIPPING'LETTER. 

Spring  is  hero,  according  to  the  almanac:  bat  how  tho  almanac  belies  nature 
in  these  northern  latitudes.  Spring! — what  a  practical  joke  on  the  poets!— 
Where  is  her  girdle  of  flowers,  her  breath  of  balm,  her  aviary,  her  sylvan  mo- 
sic?  You  may  see  a  hyacinth  or  a  narcissus  through  a  window-pane,  a  canary* 
bird  whistling  over  a  Franklin  stove,  and  even  venture  out  for  half  an  hour  at 
high  noon  without  a  dare-devil  overcoat  on  your  back.  A  bachelor  robin  made 
his  appearance  a  few  days  ago:  two  days  after  a  hermit  of  a  blue-bird,  looking 
"  blue"  enough,  was  seen  to  "  hop  the  twig."  A  curious  insect  crawled  oat  of 
my  wood  closet  this  morniug,  rather  hesitatingly,  but  yet  as  if  he  expected, 
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You  know  the  old  maxim  ;  ;'onc  swallow  d»>es  not  make  a  spring."  How, 
then,  can  a  robin,  or  a  blue-bird,  or  a  bug?  "  Answer  mc  that,  Master  Brook." 
But  do  you  hoar  that  graveyard  cough? — that's  Spring.  Do  you  "  hem"  and 
hawk  yourself,  as  if  you  meant  to  expectorate  your  stomach? — that's  Spring. 
Is  your  next-door  neighbor  down  with  a  dysentery,  or  a  nervous  fever? — that's 
Spring.  Arc  you  languid,  vibrating  between  a  shiver  and  a  sweat,  with  an  ap* 
petite  at  eleven  o'clock  and  noun  at  all  at  dinner-lime?— Believe  roe,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  a  victim  of  Spring.  "  Ethcrial  mildness,  como!,'  and  give  sojdc 
of  the  poets  a  look  into  your  Pandora's  box  cf  * '  colds,  coughs,  and  coffins."  Ah! 
Spring  is  a  nymph,  you  say.  I  wish  she  would  make  a  shift,  then,  to  cover  her- 
self. Such  a  dUpluy  of  barn  aims  as  I  sou  through  my  window  looking  at 
the  trees — I  never  noticed  at  an  evening  party. 

Still,  I  like  the  northern^ring.  The  blood  really  rushes  with  a  tingling 
through  the  veins,  if  it  docs  carry  humors  with  it.  The  muscles,  if  they 
grow  weary,  feel  a  nervous  desire  to  move  and  act.  The  air  it  very  pleasant, 
if  you  arc  well  wrapped  up.  Besides,  hyacinths  are  very  agreeable  plants,  emu 
inside  of  a  window.  Don't  you  think  so,  Mary?  Have  yon  forgotten  the  day 
we  put  one  out  of  the  lattice,  to  allow  it  to  feel  the  first  touch  of  Irish  airt— 
You  were  handsomer  then,  and  not  married.  Do  you  remember  tltt 
too? 


"  Twlaa  out  lha  winnoek  sin'  yestreen , 
Aneath  the  sun  sue  bricht , 
■      And  noo  Ok  leaf,  lu  flcl  an'  greoa, 
Is  dirlin  wi'  delicto. 
A'  noiselessly  afor o  ibe  win' 

hi  tin;  leaflina  move. 
Like  modest  joy  that  stirs  within 
The  virgin  heart  'a  love." 

But,  Tirnotheu*,  you  ore  not  Mary ;  so,  pardon  me.  Talking  of  flower*,— 
did  it  ever  occur  to  'yon ,  that  every  one  is  a  palace  to  smaller  ioscats  than  wi 
areT     It  is  evanescent,  I  know  ;  but  is  not  the  same  triio  of 


Tea,  the  flower  is  the  scene  of  the  life  and  death  of  many  created  things  Too 
lily  is  their  marble  monument;  the  rose  their  scented  boudoir.  The  pollen  of 
the  blossom ia  the  down  upon  which  they  sleep;  the  dew-drop  their  mirror. 
They  breathe  its  atmosphere  of  fragrance  for  their  daily  brouth;  they  amuse 
themselves  upon  and  under  its  endless  variety  of  color.  They  teed  upon  the  yel- 
low dust  of  its  corolla;  tboy  driok  honoy  from  its  inexhaustible  nectaries;  they 
climb  its  polished  filaments  as  if  they  were  tbe  pillars  of  their  tcmplo ,  and  hide 
in  its  delicate  tabes.  How  we  despise  their  ephemeral  enjoy  meats!  How  then 
must  onr  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  a  I ranaitory  life  (wo,  too,  are  creatures  of  a 
day)  appear,  to  those  who  already  live  in  eternity! 

1  was  amused  by- '«  thoughts  on  human  inconsistency  ;  yet  it  is  the  most 

melancholy  subject,  almost  or  quito,  in  tho  world.  Think  of  Solomon,  the  pro- 
raising  young  philosopher,  praying  for  wisdom  instead  of  riches  and  honor, snow- 
inn;  a>  deep  moral  insight  into  all  human  Conner  m,  building  a  touiple  of  unequalled 
splendor  to  the  God  of  his  father j  then  drenching  himself  in  the  lowest  dissipa- 
tion, and  wallowing  with  the  robes  of  intellectual  royalty  still  around  him 
in  the  sty  of  Epicureanism.  Remember  Sallusi,  discoursing  morality  by  the 
page,  yet  boarding  money  farced  by  rapino  and  cruelty  from  those  confided  to 
hw  uharge  ;  and  whipped  by  an  outraged  husband  for  an  insult  to  his  bed.  Bee 
Sterne,  weeping  over  a  dead  donkey,  and  then  allowing  liis  mother  to  starve  in 
pemoe:  Henry  Eighth,  the  first  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,'1  the  first  to  kick  his 
protege  oat  of  door*  because  it  withstood  his  adultery:  Sydney  Smith,  drawing 
admiring-  crowds  to  hear  him  preach  ovnngclienl  sermons,  stolon  bodily  from 
Barrow.  Voltaire  says:  "  Human  nature  is  capable  ol  every  thing.  Nero  wont 
when  be  w*s  obliged  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  criminal ,  and— mnr. 
dared  hie  mother.  It  i*  just  ao  with  baboons.  Tnoy*ro  always  looting  and 
laughing,  bat  choke  their  own  oubs.  Nothing  is  so  gcntlo,  so  timid,  as  a  grey, 
bfl— ■;  bat  she  rends  a  hare  in  pieces,  and  dahhles  her  long  nose  in  his  blood." 
T»tos«M  lose  m«norebto  examples.  Yon  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  tho  Bomb- 
esggewinaMi.who  said  that  he  ahoold  bate  to  live  in  JSew-Eaglimd ,— "  reB. 
gtgblMwJMW*  Urn  there*"    At»oert^iidrgi»tioomeMagof"D<OT»yi^ 

""   -■"'■■ id,  an  orator,  in  the  ec 

"  Algeria*-  of  "Lew  and  Order," 
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that  " Mr.  Dorr  was  not  oven  allowed  a  Bible  in  haVeoU."    gome 

and  piously-inclined  member  of  his  oratory  uttered  audibly  the  expressm,  dat 

"  it  was  too  d d  bad.91 

In  looking  over  your  last  volume,  I  noticed  that  yon  allude  to  the  olaani 
affinities  of  one  of  your  contributors  with  a  spice  of  fun.     You  think  that  hi 
would  prefer  a  visit  to  Baiae  to  a  jaunt  to  Saratoga.     Tour  friend  is  not  ptsew. 
in  this.    Who  does  not,  at  times,  wish  that  he  might  have  lived  in  theoiaa 
time?    We  cannot  describe  how  delightful  it  would  have  been  to  have  retdW 
in  the  bowers  of  Eden,  with  Evo,  the  first  and  lovliest  of  women,  at  our  ode:  ts 
have  tended  sheep  on  the  green  hill-sides  of  the  land  of  Lot  and  Abraham:  a 
have  gazed  on  the  majestic  beauty  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  to  have  witawri 
the  sweet  life  of  sweet  Ruth:  to  have  visited  the  Shunamite  widow,  and  send 
from  her  own  lips  concerning  the  good  man,  Elisha,  who  restored  her  child* 
life  and  to  her  arms:  to  have  listened  to  the  music  of  the  fair  improrisatrioe, Mi- 
riam, or  to  havo  been  stirred  by  the  duett  of  Barak  and  Deborah  to  the  ntrtal 
accompaniment  of  the  trumpet  and  tamborine.    How  sublime  to  hare 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host,  or  started  back  at  the  mysterious 
of  the  army  of  Sennacherib :  to  have  walked  among  the  gilded  pillars  of  Sal- 
mon's temple :  to  have  been  among  Paul's  auditory  at  Mara's  Hill,  or  1 
at  his  splendid  eloquence  before  Agrippa:  above  all,  to  have  stood 

lilies  of  the  field,"  and  in  sight  of  the  "  city  sot  upon  a  hill,19  while  Christ  v» 
in  godlike  accents  preaching  on  the  Mount.     The  glory  of  such  dreams  if  ts» 
pressive  to  the  fancy.    Then  think  of  hearing  Homer  chant  his  immortal  ifctf* 
todies  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  Demosthenes  shake  with  his  voice  of  thoafcr 
the  judges  of  Athens,  Cicero  charm  people  and  senate  with  the  sonorous  flow 
of  his  eloquence :  of  listening  to  the  table-talk  of  Catulrus,  and  the  brilliant  cos- 
venation  of  the  well-informed  Pliny :  of  observing  the  Corinthian  Lais  throw  the 
spell  of  her  beauty  around  philosophers?  or  of  gazing  with  religions  awe  apoa 
the  devoted  wife  of  Paetus.    Then  to  imagine  you,  Mary,  a  Lady  Rows**, 
whose  stately  loveliness  should  bring  a  thousand  knights  to  your  feet ;  and  aw,  a 
knight-errant ,  your  knight-errant ,  with  the  strength  and  courage  of  \ 
ready  to  do  battle  day  and  year  in  your  service,  or  kiss  with  chivalrous 
your  hand.    Who  would  not  lovo  to  have  wandered  in  the  groves  of  the 
demy,  and  heard  the  "  divine  Plato"  discourse  his  almost-Christian  pMoasawjf 
Who  would  not  yearn  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  fearful  .battles  of  Tfcsna* 
pyhe,  Salamis,  Issus.  Marathon,  wherein  a  handful  of  Greeks  overthrew  tht 
tumultuous  hosts  of  Persia?    O,  to  have  been  at  the  levees  of  Aogoataa,  ati 
invited  to  meet  Virgil ,  Maecenas,  and  Horace .    O ,  to  have  rambled  throagh tli 
vales  of  Arcadia,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Meander:  to  hate  oafled  the  rasst 
of  Pssstum,  or  to  have  been  lulled  asleep  by  the  murmur*  of  the 
and  Hymettus :  to  have  lingered  by  the  cascades  of  the  Anio,  or 
swans  floating  down  the  Caijster!    These  are  bat  vagrant 
rama  of  infinite  variety ;  isolated  sketches  from  the  picture  whssfc  fib  lift.' 
of  the  past  ;  fragments  from  an  eternal  drew  of  haaatf*. .  wlaV 
to  hare  lived  in  the  Olden.  Time?  -  .r  -' . '-■* 
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ZADOCK  PRATT, 

Not  long  since  there  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Schoharie 
Kill,  a  half-finished  church,  with  a  few  low,  Dutch  houses  near  by, 
whose  occupants  were  tillers  of  the  ground.  Primeval  forests, 
cheifly  of  hemlock,  covered  the  two  great  ridges  of  the  Kaats- 
bregs,  which  reared  their  lofty  summits  on  both  sides  of  the  valley. 
The  people  assembled  on  every  third  Sunday,  to  listen  to  their 
spiritual  guide  who  also  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  two  neighbor* 
ing  churches,  several  miles  distant.  The  paucity  of  their  num- 
bers, together  with  the  want  of  pecuniary  ability,  prevented  regu- 
lar worship. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  place  and  people,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  sketch  came  there  to  take  up  his  abode.  Born 
October  30th,  1790,  at  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  of  parents 
who  were  celebrated  for  nothing  more  than  honest  and  industrious 
habits,  Mr.  Pratt  passed  his  boyhood  amid  influences  well  adapt- 
ed to  call  forth  the  energy  of  character  and  persevering  industry 
of  which  he  is  now  so  bright  an  example.  From  his  parents,  he 
learned  the  important  lesson,  that  economy  and  labor  are  neces- 
sary to  prosperity,  and  that  whoever  aims  at  wealth  and  station, 
may  expect  to  gain  them  rather  by  industry  and  frugality  than  by 
fortunate  speculation.  He  accordingly,  without  any  show  of  par- 
simoniousness,  studied  economy  from  a  boy.  At  an  early  age,  he 
learned  the  saddler's  trade  and  was  successful,  while  an  appren- 
tice, informing  a  small  nucleus  as  capital,  to  which  he  afterwards 
made  constant  additions  by  laboring,  first  as  a  journeyman  for  his 
father  and  brother,  and  afterwards  for  himself,  when  his  income 
became  considerable.  He  added  to  this,  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  successfully  the  tanner's 
trade,  in  company  with  a  brother.  The  great  success  which  has 
crowned  his  labors,  both  in  perfecting  the  art  of  tanning  leather 
and  the  accomplishment  of  so  large  an  amount  of  business  in  that 
line,  has  made  him  preeminent  as  a  mechanic.  It  was  for  the 
purpoee  of  extending  his  business  as  a  tanner,  and  availing  him- 
aelf  £f,t^6  meet  commodious  position,  that  Mr.  Pratt,  in  1824, 


i 
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^snoT^i  5^nm   Lexzngtcn.  Greene  county,  where  he  buried  hix 
parses.  ••!  •  je  Tiiiey  of  the  Kaatsbergs. 

One  jf  ::i*  inst  abject*  which,  caught  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pratt 
<*rc  :ne  -hur:a  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  speedily  rebuilt, 
imi  x  7x:mster  wis  procured  to  peach  there  regularly  every  Sunday 
mateau  it  every  third  week.  New  life  seemed  to  infuse  itself 
•ir^mrh  the  place.  The  old  residents  began  to  feel  a  new  impulse 
'inrnir  ^tem  runrari  o?  active  duties;  a  young  and  thrifty  Tillage 
spraur  ip  *s  -  wen*  :n  a  daj.  creating  as  much  surprise  among 
*.ae  farmer  iahabitaars  a*  ls  felt  at  the  present  moment  by  those 
whir  lave  lwir?  '.\T>id  :n  sight  cf  the  spot  where  the  magic  city 
n  Lawrvnce.  w:rh  ::s  :en  thousand  inhabitants,  busy  with  the 
maaifbui  i'l'ies  cf  .:  *e.  has  bat  just  sprung  into  existence.  Hun- 
irvos  if  jew*  f"  M-:se  mountain  hemlocks  soon  fell  before  the 
hand  ji"  :ndxsuy.  both  to  subserve  the  processes  of  tanning  and 
m  yieui  'he  soil  :o  :he  hand  of  culture.  We  will  here  give,  in 
X*.  Frvt's  :wn  !:t&f>ji£<£,  a  brief  account  of  his  great  tannery,  by 
•neantf  if  wa:ch  :he  wild  em  ess  has  been  made  to  blossom  as  t*c 
rose.  A  *S*r  seme  appro  pnate  preliminary  remarks,  in  a  comma- 
!tt:c*~:ca  tddressed  :o  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute,  he 
sa.r$:  "  I  sha';  ?n:ceed  without  further  digression,  to  give  you  a 
*u«*c:uct  historical  and  statistical  account  of  my  tannery,  which  I 
may.  I  how.  without  incurring  the  charge  of  egotism  or  vanity, 
■  v  avowed  :o  say  has  been  conducted  with  sufficient  energy  and 
*k:-i  to  nniaie  tor  me  a  competency,  while  it  has  been  the  means 
of  spread  :n£  comfort  ac;d  plenty  to  all  directly  or  indirectly  con* 
neo-ed  with  :ts  operations. 

*%  My  tannery  is  an  immense  wooden  building,  530  feet  in  length, 

13  fee:  :i  b--eaJ:h.  ard  :wo  stories  and  a  half  high.     Within  this 

are*  are  „vr.M:red  300  va:s,  tannin?  over  60,000  *ides  a  year, 

wi:h  conductors  to  draw  the  liquor  10  che  pump,  affording  a  boot 

U?AW  cubic  feet  of  room  for  tanning  purposes.     A  large  wing,  40 

Vet  bv  ^\  extending  over  the  stream,   contains  twelve  leaches. 

v\  of  them  furnished  with  copper  heaters,  containing  about  12,000 

:vt.  and  also  the  bark  loft,  through  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

4  ear.  passes  more  than  6,000  cords  of  bark.     The  mills  through 

\%-vch  :c  is  ground  are  capable  of  grinding  over  a  cord  of  bark 

at  'v:r:  and   it  has  connected  with  it  a  pump  of  sufficient  ca- 

MCit\    to  deliver    1.000  feet  of  ooze,   or  water  charged  with 

-  t;rrtm^,  ::t  r  W»v  minutes.     The  beam-hous*  contains  thirty  vats, 

■^i.m  tier*:  *o  7.640  cubic  feet.    It  has  connected  with  it  three 

vdo^tui's  for  softening  the  dry  Spanish  hides,  and  two  loUmg 

n«carues«  capable  of  rolling  500  sides  of  leather  per  day.    Out* 

mcv  s  *he  building,  but  cennected  with  the  beam-boose  by  am 

tade^vuad   communication,  are  eight    stone  sweat-pits,  with 

xu**j   arches  and  flues.    The  pits  are  of  the  moat  approved 

>t«r«  Wi»g  m  area  10  feet  by  14,  and  in  depth  8  feet, with  asfriag 

•  «««e  «*•»  corner. 

I  fast  commenced  business,  the  gain  of  we%ht  m  eo*> 
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verttng  hides  into  leather,  has  been  increased  nearly  50  per  cent. 
That  is,  that  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  more  leather  can  now  be 
obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  hides,  than  at  the  time  when  I 
learned  my  trade  at  my  father's  tannery,  conducted  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  some  40  years  ago. 

"The  great  improvement  in  weight  seems  to  have  been  pained 
by  the  judicious  use  of  strong  liquors,  or  ooze,  obtained  from 
finely  ground  bark,  and  by  skilful  tanning. 

"The  loss  and  wastage  upon  hides,  from  hair,  flesh,  etc.,  may 
be  estimated  at  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  In  order  to  produce  heavy 
weights,  the  hides  should  not  be  reduced  too  low  in  the  beam- 
house,  and  should  be  tanned  quickly,  with  good  strong  liquors, 
particularly  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  operation.  To  green  hides, 
particularly,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  to  suffer  them  to 
remain  too  long  in  weak  ooze.  They  become  too  much  reduced, 
grow  soft,  flat  and  flabby,  lose  a  portion  of  their  gelatine,  and  re- 
fuse to  *  plump  up.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  effects  of  an  early  applica- 
tion of  ooze,  that  is  too  strong  and  too  warm,  to  green  hides,  is 
very  injurious.  It  contracts  the  surface  fibres  of  the  skin,  tanning 
at  once  the  external  layers  so  dead,  as  it  is  termed,  as  to  shut  up 
the  pores,  and  prevent  the  tanning  from  penetrating  the  interior. 
This  renders  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle.  It  will,  from  this,  be 
teen,  that  in  the  question  of  the  proper  strength  of  liquor  alone, 
there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  judgment  and  the 
most  extensive  experience.  In  the  impossibility  of  adopting  fixed 
rales  to  the  innumerable  variety  of  cases,  nothing  can  be  depended 
upon  but  the  judgment  of  the  practical  tanner. 

*'  In  softening  hides,  and  preparing  them  for  the  process  of  tan- 
ning, a  great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  person 
superintending  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  diversities  in  the 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  hides  render  it  impossible  to  sub- 
ject them  to  any  thing  more  than  a  general  mode  of  treatment. 

"In  sweating,  the  character  of  the  hides,  and  the  tempera- 
ture, are  essential,  but  ever  varying  considerations.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  milder  the  process  of  preparing  the  hides  for 
the  bark,  the  better.  Unnecessarily  severe  or  prolonged  treatment 
is  inevitably  attended  with  a  loss  of  gelatine,  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  in  the  leather.  Too  high  a  tempera- 
ture is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  In  almost  every  lot  of  hides, 
particularly  Oronocos,  however,  there  are  generally  some  that 
prove  very  intractable — resisting  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  soften- 
ing. For  such,  a  solution  of  ashes,  potash,  or  even  common  salt, 
trill  be  found  to  be  beneficial ;  and  peculiarly  so  in  hot  weather. 
As  I  have  said,  no  precise  rule  can  be  'given  as  to  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  preliminary  process  of  soaking  and  sweat- 
Jag,  to  muck  depending  upon  the  qualities  of  the  hides,  and  the 
UMPorature  at  which  these  operations  are  conducted. 
.;  "-^jPfce  following  table  may,  however,  be  found  useful  in  con- 
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veying  an  approximation  to  a  definite  idea  of  the  practice  in  my 
tannery : 

Soakhco— Temperature.  8w*atwo— Temperature. 

4qo         50©        60°        70°  40°          50®       ,  80°       70° 

Days.     Days.    Days.    Day*.  Days.      Days.      Days.    Days. 

Buenos  Ayres  hides,       10  to  13    8  to  12    6  to  8    3  to  8  15  to  90    1st  to  18    3  to  19    9  to  3 

Carthagena  &  Lagnira,   8  to  19    7  to  9    5  to 7    3  to  5  15 to 90    10  to  15    0 to   ft    9  to  3 

"  I  would  here  remark,  that  I  changed  the  process  from  liming 
to  sweating,  for  the  sole  leather,  in  1836 — the  only  change  in 
tanning  I  have  made  for  twenty  years — and  for  heavy  sole  leather 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  quite  as  good  as  liming,  if  not  better, 
and  somewhat  cheaper ;  besides  yielding  a  greater  gain  of  weight, 
and  when  well  tanned,  making  leather  more  impervious  to  water. 
Liming  and  bating,  however,  for  upper  and  light  leather,  is 
preferable ;  and,  if  the  same  improvements  had  been  adopted  with 
the  lime  process,  of  strong  liquor  and  quick  tanning,  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  the  same  results  would  not  have  been  attined. 

"  Salted  hides  do  not  require  more  than  two-thirds  the  time  to 
soak ;  but  generally  rather  longer  to  sweat.  After  the  hides  are 
prepared  for  tanning,  the  next  process  is,  which  is  commonly  called 
handling,  which  should  be  performed  two  or  three  times  a  day 
in  a  weak  ooze,  until  the  grain  is  colored.  New  liquors,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  new  and  old,  are  preferable  for  Spanish  or  dry  hides — old 
liquor  for  slaughter.  They  are  then,  after  a  fortnight,  laid  away 
in  bark,  and  changed  once  in  two  to  four  weeks,  until  tanned. 
Much  care  and  judgment  is  requsite  in  proportioning  the  continu- 
ally increasing  strength  of  the  liquors  to  the  requirements  of  the 
leather  in  different  stages  of  this  process. 

44  The  liquors  should  also  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  but  ought  never  to  exceed  a  temperature  of  eighty 
degrees ;  in  fact,  a  much  lower  temperature  is  the  maximum  point, 
if  the  liquor  is  very  strong ;  too  high  a  heat,  with  a  liquor  too 
strongly  charged  with  the  tanning  principle,  being  invariably  in- 
jurious to  the  life  and  color  of  the  leather.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  process  of  tanning, 
and  that  we  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  liquor,  or  raising  the  temperature  at  which  the 
process  is  conducted,  any  more  than  we  can  fatten  an  ox  or  hone 
by  giving  him  more  than  he  can  eat. 

44  It  may  be  questioned  (if  anything  may  be  doubted  in  the 
present  improving  age)  whether  any  patented  schemes  for  the 
more  rapid  conversion  of  hides  into  leather,  will  be  found,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  any  practical  utility. 

44 1  have  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  too  strong 
a  solution  of  the  active  principle  of  the  bark ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  too  weak  solutions  is  to  be  avoided.  Hides  tha  are 
treated  with  liquor  below  the  proper  strength,  become  much  re- 
laxed in  their  texture,  and  lose  a  portion  of  their  gelatine.  The 
leather  necessarily  loses  in  weight  and  compactness,  and  is  mack 
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more  porous  and  pervious  to  water.  The  warmer  these  weak 
solutions  are  applied,  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  gelatine.  To 
ascertain  whether  a  portion  of  weak  liquor  contains  any  gelantine 
in  solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  strain  a  little  of  it  into  a  glass, 
and  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  stronger  liquor.  The  excess  of 
tanning  in  the  strong,  seizing  upon  the  dissolved  gelatine  in  the 
weak  liquor,  will  combine  with  it,  and  be  precipitated  in  flakes,  of 
a  dark  curdled  appearance,  to  the  bottom.  At  the  Prattsville  Tan- 
nery the  greatest  strength  of  liquor  used  for  handling,  as  indicated 
by  Pike's  barkometer,  is  16° ;  of  that  employed  in  laying  away, 
the  greatest  strength  varies  from  30°  to  45°. 

"  After  the  leather  had  been  thoroughly  tanned  and  rinsed,  or 
scrubbed  by  a  brush-machine  or  broom,  it  will  tend  very  much  to 
improve  its  color  and  pliability  to  stack  it  up  in  piles,  and  allow  it 
to  sweat  until  it  becomes  a  little  slippery  from  a  kind  of  mucus 
that  collects  upon  its  surface.  A  little  oil  added  at  this  stage  of 
the  process,  or  just  before  rolling,  is  found  to  be  very  useful. 

"  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  admission  of  air  in  drying, 
when  first  hung  up  to  dry.  No  more  air  then  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  sides  from  molding  should  be  allowed.  Too  much  air,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  dried  too  rapidly  in  a  current  of  air,  will  injure  the 
color,  giving  u  darker  hue,  and  rendering  the  leather  harsh  and 
brittle.  To  insure  that  the  thick  parts  or  butts,  shall  roll  smooth 
and  even  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  it  is  necessary  that  the  leather 
should  be  partially  dried  before  wetting  down  for  rolling,  and  that 
when  wet  down,  it  should  lay  long  enough  for  every  side  to  become 
equally  damp  throughout. 

44  In  order  to  show  the  amount  of  business  done,  I  have  carefully 
collected  and  tabularized  from  my  books,  the  following  statistics  of 
the  Prattsville  Tannery  for  twenty  years,  in  tanning  about  1,000,- 
000  sides  of  sole  leather : — 


Statistics  of  the  Prattsville  Tannery  for  twenty  years — various 

Materials  used  and  Labor  employed. 

3*338  acre* bark  lands  10  square  mUe*=  18  cords  per  acre  « 130,000,  at  $3  per  cord,  $300,000 

Number  of  day*'  work  peeling  aud  piling  do. days  118.555 

Four  trees  to  the  cord,          ..........    treea  475,900 

138.000  load*  or  cords~964. 000,000  lb* cords  133,000 

444  acres  of  wood  I  and =39  000  loads  or  cords,  worth 332,000 

136,360  bushels  of  oats,  st2«.  flat,  per  bushel,  $41,097 

f$4K)0  tons  of  bay,  at  $8  per  ton $0,000 

3134)00  days'  work  in  tannery ■■  1,000  years'  labor,  at  $14  per  month,         $103,000 
Board,  at  31  50  |>er  wees, 78,000 

$240,000 

60s\008  hides,  welchin*  16.000.000  lbs. 1,760,000 

Cartage,  5,700  loads  of  3,600  lbs  each,  lone  pair  horses ) 

1.330  000  sides  sole  leather,  at  18  lbs.  per  side, lbs.  18,000,000 

HsJm  and  leather,  together, 33,000.000 

Cost  of  carting, $63,000 

$  330  lbs.  par  load  of  leather,  one  pair  of  horses 6,000 

3,300  lbs.  par  load  of  hides,  one  pair  o(  horses,  -  6,700 

11,700 

Freight  of  hides  and  leather  between  New  York  and  Catskill,        ....    $30,0110 

Banal  to  18,000.000  lbs.  of  leather,  ai  17  cents  per  lb 3,060,000 

Last  and  worn  out  about  100  horses,  at  $75  each,           ....  7,500 

Cast  of  wagons,  at  $360  per  year, 5,000 

lasarsacu  on  stocky 13.000 

$300,000.    Total  expenses,  about 6,000,000 
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And,  in  justice  to  my  workmen.  I  ought  to  any,  without  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  or  ever  having  a  side  of  lemtber  stolen. 

*•  A  glance  at  this  table  will  at  once  convince  any  one  that  the 
advantages  of  such  an  establishment  are  not  confined  to  the 
amount  of  value  produced.  The  labor  employed  directly  or  in- 
directly may  be  set  down  at  two  hundred  men  daily.  The  rami- 
fied branches  of  business  and  trade  that  it  fosters ;  the  comfort,  re- 
finement, and  intelligence,  of  which  it  becomes  the  centre ;  and 
its  final  influence  upon  the  growth  and  popnloosness  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  cannot,  1  think,  be  too  highly  estimated.*1 

After  presenting  much  more  that  would  interest  the  reader,  par- 
ticularly many  valuable  tables  of  various  kinds,  Mr.  Pratt  thus 
closes  his  communication. 

"  Desirous  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  industrial  occupations 
of  life,  1  have  thrown  together,  in  my  plain  matter-of-fact  manner, 
only  such  facts  and  figures  as  it  appeared  to  me  would  be  of  service 
to  my  brother  mechanics ;  and  if  they  prove  so,  I  shall  feel  amply 
rewarded  for  the  trifling  contribution  thus  made  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge — as  the  design  of  life  is  to  be  useful." 

This  account  opens  to  view  the  wonder-working  power  which 
has  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  wilderness,  and  given  to  Pratts- 
ville  its  three  thousand  inhabitants,  its  three  beautiful  churches, 
its  bank  of  $100,000  capital,  owned  by  the  worthy  founder  of  the 
village,  and  doing  an  annual  business  of  a  million  of  dollars,  its 
general  happiness  resulting  from  a  love  of  labor  which  pervades 
all  classes  of  its  citizens,  and  its  rank  among  other  thrifty  villages 
of  New  York. 

It  surely  displays  no  ordinary  foresight  and  energy  to  conceive 
and  successfully  carry  forward  an  enterprise  like  this,  dispensing 
its  blessings  upon  thousands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  op- 
erations, and  upon  multitudes  more  remote !  It  is  a  luxury  at 
times,  even  for  the  student,  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  pro- 
found genius  or  refined  cultivation,  to  the  plain  practical  man, 
whose  business  has  been  the  daily  round  of  hardy  industry,  yet 
whose  labors  have  yielded  an  abundant  harvest.  While  it  is  doe 
to  our  numerous  readers  among  the  various  laboring  classes  in  this 
working  republic,  occasionally  to  introduce  one  from  their  number, 
eminent  for  virtuous  and  industrious  habits,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
both  in  accordance  with  our  original  plan,  and  consistent  with  the 
liberal  spirit  of  our  Monthly. 

Mr.  Pratt's  tannery  takes  the  lead  of  all  others  in  this  country, 
both  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  operations  and  the  imprOYemeata 
in  the  art  of  tanning  leather.  Every  thing  about  the  establishment 
bears  evidence  of  thriftiness  and  energy.  Order  and  harnew 
prevail  among  the  workmen  The  sabbath  is  respected,  and 
temperance,  frugality,  and  good  morals  are  recommended  by  the 
worthy  proprietor,  and  practiced  by  those  in  his  employ. 

Though  deprived  of  the  advantages  afforded  even  by 
mon  schools  of  the  present  day,  and  forced  to  pick  ap,  in 
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age,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  to  make  up  for  early  deficien- 
cies, Mr.  Pratt  has  acquired  much  historical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge on  the  chief  subjects  that  effect  the  interests  of  mankind. 
He  asks  for  no  higher  complement  than  to  be  called  a  plain  matter' 
of-fact  man,  a  thorough  going  business  man,  a  toorking  man.  He 
possesses  shrewdness  and  a  great  degree  of  good  common  sense— 
a  virtue  df  rare  cultivation  even  in  educated  men.  His  success  in 
business,  the  result  of  constant  vigilance  and  energy,  together  with 
his  fair  dealing  with  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  has  made 
him  highly  respected  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  as  a  representative  to  Congress  and  discharged  his  duties 
in  that  body  with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
constitutents.  In  1838  he  declined  a  reelection  to  the  same  im- 
portant station,  but  accepted  the  nomination,  and  was  reelected  in 
November  1842.  The  active  business  habits  of  Mr.  Pratt  were 
carried  with  him  into  that  body,  as  evinced  by  his  well  known 
efforts  in  making  improvements  in  the  public  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  numerous  reports  which  he  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  during  the  term  of  his  public  service.  The 
public  as  well  as  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Pratt,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  is  in  the  highest  degree  respectable. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  his  success,  and 
draw  from  a  living  witness  motives  for  self-exertion. 

Active  industry  has  always  been  a  prominent  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter. The  first  time  we  met  him  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  seldom  loses  any  time.  A  gentleman  sat  relating  to  him 
some  interesting  anecdotes,  which  required  no  particular  attention 
on  his  part,  and  to  which  he  could  give  respectful  heed,  and  at 
the  same  time  accomplish  something.  Mr.  Pratt  after  a  slight 
apology  occupied  himself  by  putting  his  signature  upon  a  new 
quantity  of  bank  notes.  Not  because  they  were  specially  needed 
at  that  moment,  but,  as  he  intimated,  to  save  time.  The  circum- 
stance, though  trivial,  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  shows  that 
ho  puts  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  value  of  time.  It  is  by  appro- 
priating every  moment  of  time,  that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
sa  much.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  secret  of  success.  Some  men 
work  with  astonishing  rapidity  at  intervals,  and  effect  a  great  deat 
in  a  small  space,  but  after  all  lose  so  much  by  habitual  indolence, 
that  they  make  very  little  headway,  while  others  of  less  force,  but 
by  constantly  applying  it,  attain  unto  eminence.  "  It  has  been  my 
ittotta,"  says  Mr.  Pratt,  "  that  to  will  and  to  do  are  one  and  the 
Mtme  thing.'*  But  to  do9  with  him,  is  an  ever  present  action,  and 
hifeirolitkm  constantly  keeps  up  that  energy  which  has  been  to 
him  the  chief  element  of  success. 

ftftother  important  element  of  his  success  was  singleness  of  pur- 
p&m. '''  Mr.  PrtUt  seldom  attempts  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
i^' Jk^HioiMffhly  accomplishes  before  proceeding  to  any  thing 

«^*xtt  IfeftcT^  as  he  dia,  one  grand  object  of  pursuit  and  keep 
9$i  'WrifaKry  ixed  upon  it,  is  the  surest,  Hay  almost  the  only 


means  of  acquiring  wealth  or  station.  Thousands  fail  in  business 
by  attempting  too  many  things  a(  once,  01  by  turning  from  one 
thing  to  another  before  anything  is  fairly  accomplished. 

Generosity  is  another  prominent  trait  of  his  character.  While 
he  has  literally  strown  the  path  of  the  poor  with  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  these  favors  have  redounded  to  his  own  prosperity. 
Never  have  the  poor  applied  to  him  for  aid  and  been  turned  empty 
away.  Even  the  stranger,  when  overtaken  by  want,  hath  repeat- 
edly shared  in  his  bounties,  and  gone  on  his  way  rejoicing.  For 
the  last  twenty  years,  his  donations  to  different  benevolent  object*, 
have  averaged  over  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  amounting  la 
a  much  larger  yearly  sum  within  a  few  years  past.  He  is,  notwith- 
standing the  profuse  hand  with  which  he  scatters,  steadily  increasing 
in  wealth,  thus  demonstrating  the  Bible  doctrine,  that  the  liberal 
eoul  shall  be  made  fat.  Mr.  P.  is  a  model  of  persevering  indus- 
try, and  hia  success  in  life  only  illustrates  what  may  be  accoro- 
filished  by  others  who  will  make  similar  exertions.  The  heelth- 
ul  tone  of  our  government  encourages  industry  and  tends  to  ele- 
vate the  poor  man  who  desires  to  rise  to  an  eminent  position 
in  society.  Let  the  example  of  him  whose  character  we  have 
here  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  drawn,  stimulate  the  young  to 
make  like  exertions  to  overcome  want  and  rise  to  the  enjoyment 
of  similar  blessings. 


THE  GOLD  PEN. 


The  Age  of  Gold  is  at  hand — he  that  doubts  it  can  have  no 
faith  in  omens.     There  are  those  who  affirm  il  has  come  already 
— that  we  live  in  a  golden  age  of  avarice.     I  mean 
" the  age  of  Tabled  gaid," 

so  beautifully  dreamed  of  by  the  ancient  poets,  in  distinction  from 
the  brazen,  and  iron  ages.  "  The  Pen"  has  become  golden  !  thai 
instrument  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  more  wonder  working 
in  fact  than  the  enchanter's  wand  in  fable — which  has  done,  ana 
is  yet  to  do  so  much  for  human  happiness — is  now  made  of  polish- 
ed gold.  Beautiful  invention!  Whisper  me.  Fancy,  of  what 
features  in  American  literature  is  this  predictive  T  Of  brilliancy— 
that  is  obvious:  the  sheen  of  such  a  pen  ever  present  to  his  eye, 
will,  by  the  principle  of  association,  incite  an  author  to  polish  hi* 
sentences.     Of  high  artistic  excellence :  nothing  is  easier  than  Is 
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write  in  a  slovenly  manner  with  a  goose-quill ;  but  now  the  per- 
feet  instrument  will  shame  the  imperfect  work  should  a  writer 
allow  careless  diction  to  flow  from  a  golden  pen.  Clearly  too,  is 
this  invention  ominous  of  solid,  pure,  imperishable  worth  in  future 
authorship.  Who  would  write  cJieap  literature  with  a  gold  pen  ? 
Brilliant  powers  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  purposes.  How  "  full 
of  meaning"  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  implements  of  art  or  trade 
in  existence,  that  of  the  author  alone,  is  best  made  of  pure 
gold.  Hitherto  geese  could  boast  that  they  furnished  the  pens 
with  which  human  wisdom  was  written :  but  a  new  era  is  dawn- 
ing—this invention  is  its  orient  star  !  Am  I  transcendental  ?  Let 
oa  then  reason  upon  the  subject  coolly  and  succinctly. 

The  easy  ffow  of  composition  depends  much  upon  ease  of  pen- 
■unship.  Many  a  thread  of  argument  has  been  broken  by  stop- 
ping to  mend  a  pen:  often  has  the  author  from  the  interruption  of 
nibbing  his  quill,  omitted  to  point  his  sentences :  but  now,  once 
upon  the  track,  he  need  never  stop  till  his  ink-stand  is  dry ;  so  that 
not  a  good  thought  can  escape  him  if  he  once  catch  sight  of  it. 
Farther,  no  fact  is  more  striking  in  the  psychological  history  of 
man  than  the  change  of  associated  ideas  to  concrete  ones.  A  re- 
gular catenation  of  Taws  and  causes,  has  often  produced  less  effects 
through  reason,  than  has  a  casual  association  of  images  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination.  Granting  that  this  has  always 
been  a  prolific  source  of  error  and  evil — must  it  forever  be  so  ? 
If  ay  we  not  at  last  obtain  advantages  from  the  "  unreal"  that  we 
have  failed  of  extracting  from  the  u  real"  ?  And  may  not  this 
charming  association  of  gold  with  authorship  begin  a  revolution 
in  its  character  that  reason,  conscience,  and  criticism  could  not 
effect  ?  indicating  that  the  golden  age  of  avarice  is  fading  in  the 
west,  and  that  of  literature  brightening  the  east  ?  I  leave  to  the 
reader  if  this  is  not  good  reasoning  as  the  subject  admits  of ;  and 
as  good  metaphysics  as  Bishop  Berkley's  nonsense. 

The  patriarch  of  old  wished  that  his  doleful  complaints  might 
be  graven  with  an  "  iron  pen."  We  conclude  that  was  the  Iron 
Age.  An  era  of  sharp  controversy,  factious  contention,  and  paper 
wart,  would  be  appropriately  symbolized  by  the  steel  pen.  Those 
ages  are  vanishing  away — retreating  like  dark  clouds  in  the  east, 
men  the  sun  looks  forth  and  paints  upon  them  the  celestial  bow. 
Id  future  may  we  anticipate  that  brilliant  pens  will  v\rite  sterling 
sentiments,  and  win  ••  golden  opinions." 

"  The  Pen  "  is  a  metonymy  widely  significant  compared  with 
"a  pen."  Thus  we  find  Scott  metonymized  under  the  figure  of 
•*  the  great  modern  pen."  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  "  reading 
an  author,"  instead  of  his  book ;  while  the  genius  or  ability  dis- 

etyed  in  it,  is  often,  by  an  easy  trope,  predicated  not  of  himself 
t  of  his  pen.     This  figure  will  admit  of  subdivision  by  the  use 
of  a  specific  adjective : — thus  authors  may  be  classified  as  they  of 
the  gold  pen,  the  silver  pen,  the  iron  pen  or  the  steel  pen. 
Many  a  beautiful  gift  has  never  been  given  solely  because  the 
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would-be  donor  could  not  decide  on  a  pretty  or  fitting  selection. 
As  this  precious  gem  of  art  will  solve  all  such  perplexities  and 
furnish  an  appropriate  present  for  every  occasion  or  any  person,  it 
is  easy  to  infer  that  the  epoch  of  gold  pens  will  be  distinguished 
for  kind  feeling  and  generosity.  In  those  future  happy  days,  when 
not  a  single  adult  will  be  found  in  the  United  States,  barring 
idiots,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  we  expect  that  these  nice  aru* 
cles  will  become  a  kind  of  circulating  medium  for  compliment  and 
friendship.  Easily  transmissible  even  by  letter,  durable,  useful 
as  it  is,  he  that  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else  to  give  as  a  keep- 
sake, will  give  a  pen.  Cutlery  instruments  are  reported  to  divide 
love,  and  therefore  unsafe  presents;  a  pen  would  be  a  perfectly 
sa fe  gift,  and  any  person  to  whom  it  might  be  unacceptable  could 
not  deserve  a  remembrancer  of  any  kind.  That  stereotype  gift,  a 
silver  cup,  precious  as  it  is,  has  ill  associations,  recalling  to  thought 
a  bad  habit  which  the  human  race  is  determined  to  break  off. 
Even  he  who  gives  his  friend  a  splendid  new  book  is  liable  to  give 
what  is  worth  but  little.  Mounted  with  a  heavy  gold  case,  ele- 
gantly wrought,  such  a  pen  will  be  an  offering  beautiful  enough 
for  a  monarch  or  a  president.  Swords  of  honor,  of  costliest  work- 
manship, are  conferred  upon  fortunate  soldiers.  We  look  for  a 
Golden  Age  when  authors  who  have  gallantly  waged  war  against 
vice  and  folly,  and  done  their  country  good  service  on  the  aide  of 
truth  and  virtue,  will  receive  from  municipal  corporations,  or  legis- 
latures, presentation  pens  of  exquisite  beauty  and  richness  with 
appropriate  devices.  Like  a  sword  to  the  warrior,  such  a  gift  will 
reward  them  for  labors  past  and  invite  them  to  new  achievments. 

"  Stop  when  you  get  through," 

should  be  neatly  engraved  on  the  gold  pen  of  every  author  and 
authoress.  The  greatest  writers  that  ever  lived  have  been  they 
who  knew  what  not  to  write. 

A  critic  might  object  to  this  motto  that  the  sentiment  is  homely, 
or  the  style  jagged — that  it  embodies  a  meagre,  mean  truism,  void 
of  sense  or  poetry — that  it  would  be  as  useful  as  a  board  pat  up 
in  Broadway  with  this  inscription — "  do  not  run  your  heads  against 
this  brick  wall."  No  five  words  in  the  language,  however, convey 
a  shrewder  generalization  of  wisdom.  The  blunt  emphasis  of 
those  two  harsh  monosyllables,  "  get  through,"  clenches  the  mean* 
ing;  and  its  plain  old  fashioned  Saxon-English  style  makes  this  a 
choicer  motto  for  authorship  than  the  daintiest  bit  of  an  Italian 
sonnet  in  existence.  To  say  that  it  amounts  to  an  obvious  truism 
is  to  express  the  reason  for  which  I  select  it.  Like  the  man  who 
hunted  all  day  for  his  spectacles  and  found  them  on  his  eye-brows, 
authors  have  overlooked  this  maxim  because  of  its  obviousness, 
and  disobeyed  it  because  of  its  familiarity.  No  one  could  ima- 
gine that  Philip  of  Macedon  would  Ion?  forget  he  was  a  mortal 
man ;  yet  so  treacherous  was  his  memory  on  this  point  that  be  em- 
ployed a  slave  to  cry  in  his  ears  daily,  "  Philip,  thou  mt  mortal!" 
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The  words  inscribed  over  Cotton  Mather's  study — "  Be  short" — 
are  the  only  rule  that  can  rival  this  in  appropriateness :  but  that 
fails  in  respect  of  generalization,  for  there  might  be  exceptions  to 
it,  whereas  to  this  there  could  be  no  exception.  Should  any  say 
that  he  can  never  get  through  the  subject  he  is  entering,  that  try 
as  long  as  he  may  he  can  never  "  express  the  inexpressible,"  this 
motto  would  caution  to  stop  before  he  begins.  It  might  catch  the 
eye  of  the  transcendentalist  while  his  pen  is  galloping  across  his 
page,  and  induce  him  to  draw  rein,  and  benefit  mankind  by  dig- 
ging in  his  garden. 

No  work  has  come  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time  from  re- 
mote antiquity  that  you  could  not  clasp  between  your  thumb  and 
finger ;  the  ponderous  authors  have  all  sunk  like  lead  to  the  bottom. 
Humble  Esop's  Fables  have  survived  thousands  of  learned  tomes 
that  went  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria.  Of  literary  glory,  they 
have  often  gamed  most  who  sought  it  least.  To  seek  supremely 
is  to  forfeit  Fame:  that  capricious  goddess  spurns  from  her  feet 
all  abject  worshippers:  they  only  are  crowned  with  her  unfading 
garland  who  pay  their  devotions  in  the  temple  of  Truth. 

An  immortal  book  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
Shall  that  which  is  made  be  more  enduring  than  its  maker  ? 
Han's  material  works,  like  his  material  frame,  slowly  but  surely 
decay:  the  best  productions  of  his  mind  live  not  only  with  a  per- 
petual, but  a  growing  existence ;  they  realize  a  perennial  youth ; 
and  attest  in  this  world  his  immortality  in  the  next. 

Thus  to  delight  and  profit  mankind  through  ceaseless  ages,  is 
the  most  exalted  achievment  of  mind !  Little  wonder  that  the 
dazzling  prize  should  attract  a  countless  throng  of  aspirants.  La- 
ment we  that  so  many  thousands  fall  short  on  the  race — that  the 
toils  of  those  who  succeed  are  infinitely  surpassed  by  those  that 
fail  ?  That  were  absurd.  What  if  in  the  Olympic  foot  race,  the 
laurel  crown  had  descended  on  the  brows  of  all  the  competitors 
instead  of  the  single  victor?  Honors  like  diamonds  are  precious 
in  proportion  as  they  are  scarce.  This  paucity  of  success  hath 
erer  been  and  must  be  the  grand  stimulant  to  intellectual  exer- 
tion^ which  in  themselves  are  profitable.  Did  all  obtain  who  seek 
fame,  the  result  would  be  similar  to  that  of  success  in  finding  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  which  by  transmuting  the  base  metals,  might 
increase  gold,  but  would  diminish  riches,  by  taking  from  that  its 
greatest  value,  rarity. 
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The  insect  tribes  go  w 

Each  Tor  himself;  the  bee's  keen  eye 

Sees  where  (he  honeyed  nectaries  lie; 

The  butterfly  coqucttetb  free 

With  zephyr,  sunbeam.  Sower  and  tree, — 

Tha  banker  ant,  his  gains  doth  hoard, 

With  forethought,  ior  bis  winter  board, — 

The  plodding  beetle  onward  wends, 

The  locust  huth  his  private  ends, 

And  shapes  the  warlike  wasp,  with  care, 

His  architecture,  strange  and  rare. 

So  with  the  birds;  careering  high, 

Some  straw  la  weave  tbeir  nests,  iboy  spy. 

Nor  spare  to  steal  the  tissues  fine, 

With  tapestry  its  nook  to  line; 

Then  close,  in  curtained  cell)  they  bide, 

Tbeir  dearest  joys  from  us  to  hide, 

Or,  soaring,  tannt  our  earth-born  care 

With  happiness  we  may  not  share, 

Save  that  we  gather  from  the  air, 

Some  snntchci  i"f  their  I  u\n  en-taught  lay 

To  warn  us  of  a  cloudless  day. 

But  ye,  meek  Friends,  with  love  so  true. 
Unselfish,  constant 
For  us  alone ,  from 
To  beauty  nnd  to  liloom  ye  burst, — 
For  us,  ye  give,  in  dell  and  plain, 
Your  all,— requiring  naught  again, — 
Without  reserve,  your  noblest  powers. 
Blush,  odor,  solace,  life, — are  ours, — 
Your  mission  o'er,  with  one  sweet  sigh 
Comas  your  lust  gift, — the  lesson  high, 
How  innocence,  and  peaeo  may  die. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

Dear  S :  In  my  communication  to  you  on  the  subject  of 

the  Roman  Angler,  a  few  serious  typographical  mistakes  occurred. 
May  I  trouble  you  to  correct  them.* 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  "  Vagaries,"  I  omitted  to  mention  one 
amusing  fact,  illustrating  the  passion  of  Roman  epicures  for  the 
mullet.  You  have  read  Cicero's  defence  of  Milo,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  from  his  own  pen.  No  doubt  you  have  been  delighted 
with  so  fine  a  model  of  criminal  pleading — for  Milo  was  charged 
with  murder.  But  you  knew  Milo  was  found  guilty.  Do  not  be 
surprised :  Cicero  did  not  deliver  the  oration  now  extant.  Embar- 
rassed by  the  shouts  and  threats  of  the  partizans  of  Clodius — the 
man  so  justly  slain  by  Milo's  adherents — and  by  the  military  array 
of  an  armed  police,  stationed  around  the  tribunal  to  prevent  popular 
violence,  Cicero  did  not  dare  to  make  the  defence  which  he  had 
prepared  with  reference  to  a  favoring  populace  instead  of  an  op- 
posing mob.  His  self  possession  was  gone,  and  he  did  neither 
himself  nor  Milo  justice.  Milo  went  immediately  into  exile  at 
Marseilles.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  received  from 
Cicero  a  copy  of  the  oration  as  Cicero  had  originally  prepared  it. 
Having  read  it  over,  he  sent  back  to  Cicero  this  phlegmatic  reply: 
11 1  am  glad  you  did  not  deliver  the  oration  in  my  behalf  as  you 
wrote  it :  if  you  had,  I  should  not  now  be  luxuriating  on  such  no- 
ble mullets  as  those  I  dine  upon  here." 

While  I  write,  the  bell  is  tolling  in  token  of  the  national  grief 
for  the  loss  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  fellow-citizens,  John 
Quincy  Adams.  His  desire  to  "  die  in  harness"  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  gossip  for  years.  His  wish,  so  full  of  the  pride 
of  patriotism,  was  granted.  Death  invaded  the  Council-Hall  of 
this  great  people  and  claimed  his  noble  victim  there.  The  circum- 
stance, of  course  reminds  me  of  the  fall  of  Chatham  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  which  he  was  carried  out  to  die.  I  remember  also 
in  the  same  connexion  a  remark  of  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College.  "  I  would,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  his  class  in  chemistry, 
44  as  soon  be  taken  away,  in  the  providence  of  God,  while  engaged 
in  an  experiment  before  you  as  in  the  closet  at  prayer.  Either 
place,  I  trust,  would  be  the  post  of  duty."     But  the  peculiar  history 

#  84th  page,  line  25,  for  "  salt  fish,"  read  "  salt  water  fish ;"  line  32,  for 
"  uieaci  viag,"  read  "  persevering ;''  86th  page,  lino  31,  for  "  Form iac,"  read 
"  Formin ;"  page  87,  fine  11.  for  "  aroma/1  read  "  round :"  page  88,  line  6, 
far  "  a  goklen  hook,"  read  '  golden  hooks."  The  note  at  the  bottom  of  85th 
p^^bSloagMp  the  38th  line  of  page  86.    Other  mistakes  the  reader  can  cor 
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ofJoHNQuiNCY  Adams  reminds  me  most  especially — so  Roman 
are  my  predilections — not  only  of  Cato*  but  of  Turennius,  a  pro- 
vincial governor  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Seneca  speaks  of 
him  thus.  "  Turrennius  was  an  old  man  of  most  scrupulous  indus- 
try. As  he  was  past  ninety  years  of  age,  Csesar  offered  him  a  dis- 
mission from  his  office  and  he  accepted  it.  But  the  circumstance 
so  stung  him,  that  he  immediately  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
laid  out  like  a  corpse  on  his  bed  and  that  his  family  should  weep 
around  him  as  if  he  were  really  no  more.  Thus  were  his  house* 
hold  compelled  to  continue  to  bewail  the  old  man's  retirement 
from  public  life  until,  by  an  imperial  order,  his  office  was  restored 
to  him.  Nay  but  is  it  pleasant  to  die  while  thus  engaged?"  Seneca, 
however,  by  no  means  admired  this  mode  of  dying  in  harness. 
He  says;  "he  is  base,  who,  weary  of  life  sooner  than  of  labor, 
falls  in  the  midst  of  his  duties." 

Since  writing  about  the  "  Christians  of  Rome,"  several  persons 
have  confessed  to  me  that  they  take  great  interest  in  the  subject 
The  progress  of  principles,  professed  by  a  body  of  outlaw,  who 
could  not  proclaim  their  creed  aloud,  or  advocate  it  in  popular 
assemblies,  or  bring  to  its  aid  power  and  position,  appearing  at  so 
early  an  age,  seems  amazing  to  all.  In  a  Roman  province,  men 
and  women  and  youths,  of  every  rank  in  society,  had  become 
Christians,  without  any  noisy  revolution  or  social  excitement. 
The  true  religion  had  spread  so  far,  that  idol- worship  was  almost 
abandoned,  victims  were  seldom  purchased  in  the  shambles,  and 
heathen  rites  rarely  performed.  Some  have  asked  me  whether 
this  progress  continued,  or  was  subject  to  ebbs  and  revulsions.  To 
this  inquiry,  it  may  be  enough  to  cite  in  reply  a  passage  from 
Tertullian's  "  Apology."  Addressing  the  pagan  Romans,  he  ex- 
claims: "  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet  we  have  filled  every  place 
that  belongs  to  you ;  your  cities,  your  islands,  your  mountain  fast- 
nesses, your  townships,  your  election  districts,  your  very  camps, 
your  tribes,  your  tithings,  your  imperial  court,  your  senate,  your 
market  place:  we  leave  you  nothing  but  your  pagan  temples !"t 

•  See  vol.  1st,  page  103. 

f  This  letter  was  unintentionally  omitted  in  the  last  number.    Its 
however,  bespeaks  for  it  a  place  in  this. 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  NAPOLEON. 


BY  GEOftGE  HENRY  BtJRKHAM. 

Tbe  rise  and  elevation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  perhaps  on* 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Commencing  as  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic — the  army  of  Italy.  That 
army  he  found  scattered  along  the  ridges  of  the  Alps,  and  though 
full  of  coarage,  and  panting  for  action,  yet  destitute  of  magazines 
and  military  stores,  in  want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  suffering 
from  cold  and  hunger.  As  if  foreseeing  the  successes  which  awaited 
him,  he  addressed  his  soldiers  in  that  bold,  stirring  language,  which 
he  so  well  knew  how  to  use.  He  told  them  he  had  come  to  lead 
them  into  the  most  fertile  plains  which  the  sun  looks  upon,  where 
they  would  find  rich  provinces  and  opulent  towns,  and  where 
they  could  reap  harvests  of  honor  and  glory.  At  once  forming  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. In  less  than  a  month  from  the  lime  of  commencing  opera* 
tions,  he  opened  the  way  into  Italy,  gained  the  splendid  victories 
of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  and  Mondovi,  over  forces  gieatly  superior 
to  his  own  in  numbers,  broke  asunder  the  Austro-Sardinian  army, 
and  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  abandon  the  coalition,  and 
make  peace  with  the  Republic.  Losing  no  time,  he  followed 
after  the  retreating  Austrians,  crossed  the  Po,  forced  a  passage  of 
the  Adda,  at  Lodi,  routed  the  imperial  forces,  and  entered  Milan 
in  triumph.  Austria,  trembling  for  her  Italian  possessions,  redoubled 
her  efforts.  A  second,  and  yet  a  third  army  was  sent  to  cope  with 
the  youthful  conqueror.  But  though  thrice  reinforced,  the  three 
armies  were  each  in  turn  vanquished ;  and  the  victorious  general, 
turning  his  attention  for  a  little  time  to  the  Italian  states,  and  com- 
pelling them  all  to  acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  French  Republic, 
then  took  up  his  march  for  the  Austrian  capital.  All  opposition 
was  driven  before  him,  and  he  continued  to  advance,  until  from 
the  summits  of  the  Noric  Alps,  the  steeples  of  Vienna  were  seen 
in  the  distance.  The  imperial  court  was  in  consternation,  and  at 
length  sued  for  peace.  An  armistice  was  granted,  and  Napoleon 
returning  to  Milan,  concluded  a  treaty ;  proving  himself  in  the 
negoitation  as  able  a  diplomatist  as  he  had  already  shown  himself 
a  warrior.  Taking  up  his  residence  at  Montibello,  he  there  held 
hie  court  in  more  than  royal  splendor.  Envoys  of  Austria,  of  the 
Pope,  of  Sardinia,  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  and  the  Swiss  Repub- 
lics, were  there  assembled.  Warriors  whose  deeds  had  filled 
Bvropa  with  their  renown,  were  gathered  about,  and  couriers  com- 
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ing  and  going,  gave  indications  that  interests  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter were  there  decided.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  most 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  accomplishments,  surrounded  and 
paid  homage  to  Josephine.  More  powerful  than  any  living  monarch, 
Napoleon  though  but  a  general  of  the  republic,  already  "had  en- 
tered upon  that  dazzling  existence  which  afterwards  entranced  and 
subdued  the  world." 

While  Napoleon,  lording  it  over  Italy,  was  dividing  kingdoms 
and  setting  up  republics,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  political 
changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the  French  capital ;  and  his 
mission  being  completed,  he  at  length  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive 
honprs,  such  as  had  been  awarded  to  no  other  general  of  *  the  re- 
public. He  found  the  Directory  filled  by  men,  weak  and  unpopu- 
lar, and  the  government  torn  and  distracted  by  opposing  factions. 
He  was  solicited  to  interest  himself  in  political  affairs,  but  one  so 
young  could  not  be  made  director,  and  the  time  was  not  then  ripe 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution.  Preferring  to  wait 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  those  ambitions 
views  which  were  already  agitated  in  his  mind,  he  looked  about 
for  new  fields  of  conquest  and  glory.  Turning  his  eyes  eastward, 
he  discovered  in  the  regions  of  the  rising  sun,  a  country  "  worthy 
his  talents,  his  military  skill,  and  his  ambition.0  He  solicited  the 
privilege  of  leading  an  army  into  Egypt,  and  subduing  that  ancient 
kingdom  to  the  sway  of  French  arms.  His  request  was  granted. 
The  expedition  was  successful.  In  sight  of  those  gigantic  struc- 
tures of  a  former  age,  from  whose  summits  *•  forty  centuries  beheld 
his  actions,"  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  pyramids.  The  whole 
country  was  subdued,  and  submitted  to  the  victor;  who  then  turn- 
ing from  the  duties  of  a  warrior  to  those  of  a  civil  magistrate,  es- 
tablished a  government  alike  firm,  just  and  impartial,  such  as 
Egypt  had  never  before  enjoyed. 

Meanwhile  war  was  declared  against  France,  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  Napoleon  was  menaced  with  attack  by  land  and  sea. 
Undismayed  by  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  he  deliberately 
formed  his  plans.  Anticipating  the  march  of  the  Sultan's  forces, 
he  crossed  the  desert  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia,  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  entered  Syria,  carried  the  ancient  Joppa  by  as- 
sault, and  laid  seige  to  the  fortified  town  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the 
key  of  Damascus.  A  Turkish  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  ap- 
proached for  the  relief  of  the  beseiged,  but  only  to  be  scattered, 
like  the  sands  of  the  desert  before  the  rolling  fire  of  the  French. 
The  seige  was  continued  with  renewed  vigor,  and  all  the  resources 
of  art  were  exhausted  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  place.  If  car- 
ried, the  east  was  opened  to  the  young  general,  who  indulging  in 
dreams  of  oriental  conquest,  already  anticipated  renewing  "  the 
march  of  Alexander  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the 
Ganges."  But  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  the  French  were  m 
vain,  and  Napoleon,  after  consuming  two  months  before^  tke  fJeo#| 
reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  returned  into  "" 
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While  Napoleon  was  prosecuting'  his  conquests  in  the  oast,  he 
remained  ignorant  of  events  which  were  transpiring  in  France,  the 
destruction  of  the  French  naval  fleet  by  Nelson,  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir,  having  cut  off  communication  with  Europe.  Shortly 
after  his  return  from  Syria,  a  file  of  English  newspapers  was  sent 
to  him  by  an  English  naval  officer,  from  which  he  learned  that 
France  was  again  involved  in  war  with  Austria,  aided  by  the  forces 
of  Russia.  That  the  French  armies  along  the  Rhine  had  been 
beaten  and  driven  back,  that  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Italy 
had  been  all  wrested  from  the  republic,  that  insurrection  had  again 
broken  out  in  La  Vendee,  and  that  the  Directory  embarrassed  and 
in  trouble  on  every  hand,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  His  determina- 
tion was  immediately  taken.  He  resolved  to  embark  secretly  for 
Europe,  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  by  the  English  cruisers  on  the 
passage.  Making  his  preparations  in  all  haste,  he  set  sail,  without 
disclosing  his  intention  to  any  but  the  few  favorite  officers  who 
accompanied  him,  and  notwithstanding  imminent  dangers,  reached 
France  in  safety.  His  arrival  in  Paris  created  an  intense  sensa- 
tion. "Upon  him  all  eyes,  all  wishes,  and  all  hopes  were  imme- 
diately fixed."  Generals,  statesmen,  and  politicians  gathered 
about  him.  A  change  in  the  government  was  earnestly  desired, 
was  absolutely  needed  ;  and  a  plan  and  the  means  of  effecting  it, 
were  soon  decided  upon,  and  successfully  carried  into  execution. 
The  Directory  of  five  was  overthrown,  and  in  its  place  three  con- 
suls were  substituted,  the  first  and  chief  of  whom  was  Napoleon. 

The  government  of  Napoleon  as  first  consul,  was  alike  able  and 
brilliant.  He  gratified  France  with  victories,  he  humbled  her  en- 
emies, he  extended  her  conquests,  and  more  than  these,  for  the 
first  time  after  a  war  of  many  years,  he  obtained  for  her,  peace  by 
land  and  sea,  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Nor  was  he  less 
attentive  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  nation  he  ruled,  than 
to  its  foreign  relations.  He  restored  order  to  the  finances,  he  fa- 
cilitated the  means  of  communication,  by  building  roads  and  canals, 
he  encouraged  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  He  re- 
established that  ancient  religion  which  the  excesses  of  the  revolu- 
tion had  sweeped  away,  and  caused  it  to  be  respected,  he  made  pro- 
vision for  public  instruction,  and  founded  that  deservedly  celebrated 
civil  code,  which  has  survived  all  the  other  achievements  of  his 
genius,  and  is  now  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  half  Europe. 

Thus  it  was  that  Napoleon,  by  the  accomplishment  of  great  and 
memorable  acts,  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  his  elevation  to 
the  throne.  The  French  people  were  grateful  for  the  immense 
services  he  rendred  them,  and  desiring  to  continue  in  his  hands 
the  authority  which  he  had  used  for  such  noble  purposes,  by  a  vote 
almost  unanimous,  confined  upon  him  the  consulship  for  life.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  power,  the  first  consul  by  degrees  assumed  the  state 
of  a  jnonarch,  and  his  gay  capital  soon  gave  every  indication  of 
the  return  of  royalty.  Public  opinion  reacting  upon  the  sufferings 
and  aftfeties  of  the  revolution,  ran  rapidly  toward  the  centraliza- 
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tion  of  authority,  and  the  people  willingly  submitted  to  a  govern- 
ment alike  splendid  and  strong,  which  gave  them  security  and 
protection.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Napoleon  already  indulged 
the  desire  of  obtaining  a  crown,  for  his  ambition  had  grown  with 
his  fortune.  Fully  equal  to  any  sovereign  of  Europe  in  power,  he 
had  the  vanity  to  wish  to  be  made  equal  to  them  in  name.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  one  who  desired  that  he  should  be  made  king  or 
emperor,  with  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  The 
people  tired  of  the  excesses  and  insecurity  of  a  Republic,  began  to 
feel  that  he  alone  could  "  protect  all  the  interests  of  the  revolution, 
that  he  alone  could  save  from  sanguinary  reaction  the  men  who 
were  compromised  by  their  errors,  could  preserve  to  the  acquirers 
of  the  national  domain  their  property,  to  the  military  their  rank, 
to  all  the  members  of  the  government  their  position,  to  France 
that  government  of  equality,  justice,  and  grandeur,  which  she  had 
secured.1'  And  the  nation  "  in  con  test  ably  could  transmit  to  whom 
it  chose,  and  to  a  sublime  soldier  still  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Louis  XIV.'* 

Two  years  had  not  elapsed  after  Napoleon  was  made  consul  for 
life,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  greatly  agitating  the  public 
mind,  served  to  carry  it  forward  to  the  point  toward  which  it  was 
before  rapidly  tending.  This  was  the  discovery  of  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  plotted  by  emigrant  royalists,  who  re- 
garding him  as  the  only  obstacle  to  their  projects,  hoped  by  a  sin- 
gle blow  to  overthrow  the  whole  government.  Amid  the  universal 
agitation  which  followed,  monarchy  and  hereditary  succession 
were  extolled  in  every  quarter.  It  is  necessary,  it  was  said,  that 
the  new  government,  like  the  old  one,  not  dependant  upon  the  life 
of  a  single  individual,  should  have  the  power  of  surviving  itself, 
as  thereby  the  hope  of  the  royalists  to  destroy  it  by  the  thrust  of  a 
dagger,  aimed  at  one  man,  would  be  cut  off. 

Napoleon  needed  no  prompting  to  aspire  to  the  throne;  he  only 
waited  a  favorable  opportunity.  Before  proceeding  too  far,  he 
wished  first  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  army,  and  of  neighbor- 
ing governments,  and  with  this  view,  he  addressed  letters  to  those 
generals  in  whom  he  had  most  confidence,  and  dispatched  couriers 
to  Berlin  and  Vienna.  From  the  army  the  strongest  assurances 
of  support  were  received,  and  at  the  same  time  the  principal  cities 
sent  in  addresses  in  favor  of  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy. 
The  replies  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  also  favorable;  both  de- 
claring their  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  first  consul,  emperor 
of  France. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  it  only  remained  to  take  the  necetaary 
official  steps.  A  motion  was  accordingly  submitted  in  the  tribe* 
nate — the  only  body  in  which  the  right  of  discussion  was  preserved 
— that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  declared  emperor,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity invested  with  the  government  of  the  French  BepnMic;  npd  , 
that  the  imperial  dignity  be  made  hereditary  in  his  faiatlj.  •  Xlib; 
motion,  after  receiving  the  form  of  a  diecnasion*  -being  * 
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only  by  the  renowned  and  consistent  Carnot — prevailed  by  a  large 
majority,  and  was  carried  to  the  Senate,  and  by  that  body  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  composed  of  senators,  ministers,  and  the 
three  consuls,  empowered  to  draft  a  "senatus  consultum,"  where- 
by the  constitution  was  again  to  be  remodeled,  and  adapted  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  government.  The  constitutional  act,  after 
receiving  careful  consideration — the  questions  suggested  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  monarchy  being  one  by  one  resolved — was  re- 
ported, and  without  alteration,  was  adopted  by  unanimous  acclama- 
tion. The  establishment  of  the  imperial  hereditary  succession, 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection ; 
bat  the  Senate,  acting  within  the  limits  of  its  own  prerogatives, 
determined  forthwith  to  proclaim  Napoleon  emperor. 

Hardly  was  the  ceremony  of  adoption  completed,  when  the  sen- 
ators dissolving  the  sitting,  hastened  to  St.  Cloud,  to  present  to  the 
first  consul  their  decree.  "  Standing  in  military  costume,  calm  as 
he  well  knew  how  to  be  when  men's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him," 
he  received  the  Senate,  with  Cambacer&s  at  its  head,  and  listened 
to  the  speech  addressed  him  by  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
"  Happy  the  nation,"  said  CambacerCs,  "  which  after  so  many 
troubles,  finds  in  its  own  bosom  a  man  capable  of  stilling  the  storms 
of  passion,  of  conciliating  all  interests,  and  of  winning  the  suffrages 
of  all  ranks. 

"  If  it  be  in  the  principles  of  our  constitution  to  submit  to  the 
sanction  of  the  people,  the  part  of  the  decree  which  concerns  the 
establishment  of  an  hereditary  government,  the  Senate  has  deemed 
that  it  ought  to  beseech  your  imperial  majesty  to  permit  that  the 
organic  dispositions  should  forthwith  be  put  in  force,  and  for  the 
glory  as  well  as  for  the  happiness  of  the  Republic,  at  this  very  in- 
stant, the  Senate  proclaims  Napoleon  Emperor  of  the  French." 
An  announcement  which  was  received  with  shouts  of  Vive  VEm- 
pereur,  which  echoing  along  the  roofs  of  the  palace,  were  caught 
up  and  extended  through  the  court  and  gardens. 

Thus  Napoleon,  favored  by  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
him,  rose  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  from  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  array,  to  the  throne  of  the  most  powerful  empire  of  Europe. 
Each  successive  step  he  made  in  the  ascent,  was  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  people  he  governed.  And  when  the  question  of 
conferring  the  imperial  hereditary  succession  upon  his  family  was 
referred  to  them,  they  gave  their  assent  with  a  unanimity  unparal- 
leled. Registers  were  opened  in  every  commune  in  France,  and 
more  than  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  votes  were  giveti 
in  the  affirmative,  while  not  three  thousand  were  in  the  negative. 
"  History,"  says  another,  "  has  recorded  no  example  of  so  unani- 
mous an  approbation  of  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty." 

The  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  Napoleon  determined  should 
be  attended  with  the  utmost  possible  magnificence,  with  a  blend- 
ing of  religious,  civil,  and  military  pomp,  and  everv  circumstance 
which  could  dazzle  the  eye,  or  attract  the  mind.     He  wished  the 
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Pope  to  be  present,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  papal  benediction,  and 
bless  his  crown  and  sceptre — an  honor  without  precedent  in  all 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  church,  for  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
without  exception,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  Pope 
Stephen  was  seeking  aid  in  France  against  the  Lombards,  wheu 
he  crowned  Pepin,  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  idea  was  no  sooner 
conceved,  than  he  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  negotia- 
tions were  accordingly  opened  with  the  Roman  Court,  and  every 
influence  employed  to  persuade  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  take  part  in  the  coronation. 

Though  Pope  Pius  was  favorably  disposed  toward  Napoleon, 
because  of  what  had  been  done  by  him  for  the  restoration  of  reli- 
gion in  France,  and  on  more  accounts  than  one,  would  not,  if  pos- 
sible, displease  him,  yet  when  he  learned  the  wishes  of  the  French 
emperor,  he  was  agitated  and  perplexed  by  opposing  doubts  and 
fears.  He  dreaded  lest  Europe  should  speak  ill  of  hif  going  to 
Paris  to  consecrate  the  newly  elected  sovereign,  he  feared  lest  on* 
known  and  unforseen  dangers  should  await  him  in  that  revolution- 
ary capital  which  had  destroyed  kings,  queens,  and  priests,  and 
was  "  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophers,  snd  still  swarmed 
with  their  followers."  but  should  he  not  go,  who  could  foretell 
the  consequences — for  Napoleon  was  all-powerful,  and  held  Italy 
in  his  grasp.  After  much  hesitation,  and  repeated  consultations 
with  his  cardinals,  he  finally  consented  ;  though  so  great  was  bis 
agitation,  that  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  he  should  die  on  the  jour- 
ney, or  if  that  event,  so  un desired,  should  not  happen,  fearing  lest 
he  should  be  detained  in  France  against  his  will,  he  drew  up  his 
abdication,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  in  order 
that  the  papacy  might,  if  necessary,  be  declared  vacant. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Rome,  every  thing 
was  being  prepared  at  Paris  to  give  the  greatest  possible  splendor 
to  the  occasion — and  at  length  all  was  ready.  Hundreds  of  work- 
men had  been  employed  in  fitting  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
within  whose  venerable  walls  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 
These  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  church  was  decorated 
with  an  unequalled  magnificence.  Deputations  from  the  cities, 
the  principal  authorities  of  the  empire,  the  officers  of  the  civil  tri- 
bunals, the  archbishops  and  the  bishops,  with  their  clergy*  and  a 
crowd  of  foreign  princes  and  embassadors,  who  had  been  invited, 
arrived.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  land  and  sea  tar- 
vice,  names  known  in  history,  leaving"  the  armies  and  the  fleets* 
repaired  to  Paris.  The  coming  of  Pope  Pius,  was  alone  waited 
for;  who,  on  the  second  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four,  after  spending  a  long  time 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  fervently  praying  that  he  might 
be  brought  safe  out  of  the  perils  and  dangers  he  expected  to  en* 
counter,  entered  his  carriage,  and  proceeded  by  alow  journey* 
toward  France.  He  was  every  where  received  with  the  greftept 
respect  and  veneration  by  the  people,  who  bowing  before;bfii|f 
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craved  his  blessing.  His  arrival  in  Paris,  created  an  intense  sen- 
sation. The  same  populace,  who  ten  years  before,  had  wor- 
shipped the  Goddess  of  Reason,  crowded  beneath  his  windows, 
and  hailed  his  presence  with  loud  acclamations.  The  old  man  de- 
lighted with  his  reception,  by  degrees  became  reassured,  his  fears 
vanished,  and  his  spirits  assumed  their  wonted  tone. 

Sunday,  the  second  day  of  December,  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  coronation,  it  wat)  a  cold  winter's  day,  the  sun  shining  out 
bright  and  clear — a  day  not  unlike  that,  when  forty  years  later, 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  conqueror,  brought  back  from  his 
island-prison,  were  transported  in  triumph  through  his  former  capi- 
tal. At  an  early  hour  the  senators  and  members  of  the  council  of 
state  and  legislative  body,  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  empire,  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  assem- 
bled within  the  ancient  basilic  of  St.  Louis,  clothed  in  robes  of 
office  and  state,  and  glittering  with  stars,  and  ribbons  and  uniforms. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  Pope,  gorgeously  attired,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  clergy*  and  escorted  by  detachments  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  set  out  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  as  he 
entered  the  Cathedral,  preceded  by  the  cross,  and  the  ensigns  of 
his  office;  "  all  present  rose  from  their  seats,  and  five  hundred 
musicians  pealed  forth  in  solemn  strain  the  consecrated  chant,  Tu 
es  Petrus"  All  now  waited  for  the  emperor;  who  seated  in  a 
magnificent  carriage,  and  escorted  by  the  most  distinguished  of- 
ficers of  his  army,  on  horseback,  and  by  a  long  line  of  soldiers, 
proceeded  slowly  towards  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  amidst  an 
immense  multitude,  who  lined  the  streets  through  which  the  cor- 
tege passed,  and  who  greeted  his  presence  with  loud  acclamations. 
He  entered  the  Cathedral,  wearing  a  golden  laurel,  **  the  crown 
of  the  Caesars,*'  and  amid  the  sound  of  music,  passing  on  to  a  chair 
near  the  hltar,  sat  down  in  front  of  the  throne,  the  empress  being 
sealed  at  his  side. 

The  ceremony  then  commenced.  The  Pope  poured  the  holy  oil 
on  the  forehead,  the  arms,  and  the  hands  of  the  emperor  "blessed 
the  sword  with  which  he  girded  him,  and  the  sceptre  which  he 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  approached  to  take  up  the  crown."  All  eyes 
were  now  fixed  on  Napoleon.  Should  he  who  by  the  force  of  talent 
bad  worked  his  way  to  empire,  who  ruled,  not  by  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  but  by  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  confer  power  upon 
him,  should  he  suffer  the  crown  to  be  placed  on  his  head  by  another ; 
or  should  he,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  place  it  there  with 
his  own  hands.  The  French  and  Roman  rituals,  both  directed — 
according  to  one,  the  peers,  according  to  the  other,  the  bishops, 
holding  the  crown  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  kneeling  mo- 
narch— that  the  Pope  laying  his  hands  upon  it,  should  place  it  upon 
the  brow  of  the  sovereign.  But  Napoleon,  untramelled  by  prece- 
,4«atS|  determined  otherwise.  That  eye  so  quick  to  discern  every 
movement  on  the  battle-field,watched  the  movement  of  his  holiness; 
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that  mind  so  ready  to  decide  every  question,  had  already  deter- 
mined what  course  to  pursue.  Approaching  the  table  whereon 
the  crown  lay,  and  quickly  taking  it  up,  with  a  firm  hand  he  slowly 
raised  it,  and  then  lowered  it  upon  his  own  head ;  then  taking  the 
crown  of  the  empress,  he  with  perfect  grace,  and  a  "  risible  ten- 
derness," placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Josephine,  as  she  knelt  before 
him,  who  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into  tears.  The  whole 
movement  was  managed  with  such  perfect  propriety,  and  was  to 
well  suited  to  the  occasion  and  tbe  actors,  as  to  produce  an  inde- 
scribable effect  upon  those  who  witnessed  it ;  and  formed  a  scene, 
which  one  of  the  great  painters  of  the  day  has,  with  admirable 
effect,  transferred  to  the  canvas. 

The  emperor  and  the  empress  then  crossing  over  from  the  altar, 
ascended  the  throne,  he  followed  by  his  brothers,  bearing  the  train 
of  his  imperial  robes ;  her's  being  borne  by  his  sisters.  The  Pope 
approaching,  bestowed  his  benediction,  and  raised  the  chant  of 
those  "  words  which  greeted  Charlemagne,  when  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  the  West  —  Vivat  in  atemum  semper  Augustus  "  Tbe 
solemn  oath,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public, to  respect  the  equality  of  rights,  political  and  civil  liberty, 
and  the  liberty  of  worship,  and  to  govern  with  no  other  views,  but 
to  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French  Republic, 
being  administered,  the  ceremony  ended ;  and  Napoleon,  a  plebeian 
by  birth,  consecrated  with  every  imposing  formality,  ranked  among 
the  princes  of  the  earth. 

Springfield ,  Mass.,  April,  1848. 
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THE  LAWYER'S  DREAM. 

"  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream."  My  dear  reader, 
please  to  excuse  the  triteness  of  the  quotation,  for  the  sake  of  its 
appropriateness. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  one  of  those  pleasant  afternoons  in 
the  early  spring,  when  a  warm  wind  tempts  flies  and  loafers  out 
from  their  winter  holes.  The  air  was  drugged  with  sleep,  as  my 
poetical  friend,  Thomas  Moore  Jones,  would  say;  which  means, 
if  you  prefer  plain  prose,  that  the  man  who  could  keep  his  eyes 
open  over  a  law-book,  for  the  hour  next  after  dinner,  could  be  no 
believer  in  Sancho  Panza's  blessing.  The  warm  breath  oat  of 
doors,  in  fact  belonged  to  May,  but  it  had  in  some  way  wandered 
into  March,  where  it  came  between  a  cold  yesterday  and  an  ex- 
pected, cold  to-morrow,  like  a  slice  of  ham  in  a  sandwich,  very 
deliciously.  As  it  strayed  in  through  the  half-opened  window,  and 
gently  disturbed  some  papers  on  the  desk,  and  seemed  to  contrast 
itself  boastingly  with  the  heat  of  the  stove,  is  it  to  be  wondered, 
that,  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  I — fell  asleep. 
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Give  me  the  man,  by  the  way,  who  lores  his  sleep.  Some  men 
never  sleep  ;  ihey  only  lie  down,  with  their  eyes  shut.  They  have 
no  relish  for  that  delicious  fading  away  of  all  perception  of  thought, 
which  is  (be  vestibule  of  old  Morpheus's  poppy-scented  palace. 
Sneh  are  yoor  true  money-lovers,  who  lament  that  tbey  cannot 
coin  sleep  into  gold,  and  dreams  into  silver;  who  begrudge  them- 
selves even  their  scanty  allowance  or  "  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer;" because  they  know  that  while  they  are  dreaming,  the 
Chinese,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  are  awake  and  making 
money.     Such  men  are  not  to  be  trusted. 


So  thought  Coaar.     See,  too,  what  wealth  of  words  our  great 
poet  has  lavished  upon  sleep — 

»cent  sleep, 
ib  labor",  batb. 


Could  he  ever  have  written  that,  if  he  bad  not  known  the  luxury 
of  an  afternoon  nap  ? 

But  to  return,  scarcely  had  my  head  dropped  into  a  comfortable 
position,  and  the  clatter  of  a  neighboring  tin- ware  shop  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  ring  upon  my  eats,  when  a  strange  sight  appeared,  not 
to  the  outward  eyes,  but  to  those  inner  optics,  which  clairvoyants 
sad  dreamers  use.  The  doors  of  the  book-case  before  me  opened; 
but  they  disclosed  no  regular  rows  of  calf-bound  volumes,  dry 
within,  and  dusty  without,  like  a  traveller  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
Coke,  and  Kent,  and  Chitty,  and  all  the  others,  familiar  to  legal 
ears  ''as  household  words,"  had  disappeared.  I  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment. If  bat  one  half  had  been  absent,  I  should  have  known 
even  in  a  dream,  that  they  had  been,  what  is  called  by  legal  fie- 
rioo,  iorntotd.  But  all — "at  one  fell  sweep" — I  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  And  there,  to  add  to  my  wonder,  stood  in  their  places, 
upon  the  shelves,  a  confused  crowd  of  grotesque,  Lilliputian  figures; 
some  thin  and  spare  in  body,  and  some  of  aldermanic  proportions. 
As  I  looked,  the  confusion  abated,  and  the  little  figures  arranged 
themselves  regularly  where  my  departed  books  had  once  stood, 
sad  meed  me  like  a  regiment  of  veteran  soldiers.  They  were  in 
uniform ;  ell  dressed  in  complete  sets  of  calf-skin,  as  if  they  had 
cot  op  the  book  covers  to  make  themselves  clothing.  In  all  other 
nsmtcts  their  appearance  was  as  various  as  possible.  Some  had 
wswfsms,  some  bad  papers,  and  some  had  neither;  while  one, 
thesis  name  I  bad  afterwards  learned  was  Estoppel,  had  a  gag 
fastened  in  his  month.  One  had  sn  almanac,  with  his  finger  upon 
tfasMaw*  anyj  another  had  a  map,  and  was  pointing  out  a  certain 
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While  I  was  wondering  what  all  this  meant,  one  of  the  figures 
stepped  forward,  and  drawing  out  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  begaa 
to  remark  that  it  was  a  declaration.  But  before  he  could  tell  me 
what  it  declared,  another, with  a  venerable  face  and  broad  shoulders, 
dressed  in  an  odd  looking  suit  of  old  fashioned  breeches,  and  a 
modern  jockey  coat,  pushed  his  way  past  the  whole  row,  and  very 
unceremoniously  crowding  the  first  speaker  out  of  his  place,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  addressed  me  thus: 

"  Sir — My  name  is  Ejectment.  I  entered  into  the  service  of 
gentleman  of  your  profession,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IVM 
and  have  been  in  their  employ  ever  since  that  time.  In  my  early 
life  I  was  employed  only  in  small  tasks,  but  I  was  found  to  be  so 
convenient  and  useful,  that  I  was  promoted,  and  was  made  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  properly  belonged  to  older  servants,  now, 
alas !  deceased."  Here  a  tear  trickled  down  his  wrinkled  cheek. 
"  Though  I  am  old,"  he  continued,  "  yet  like  Moses,  my  eye  is 
not  dim,  nor  is  my  natural  force  abated;  and  I  had  hoped  to 
spend  many  more  years  in  your  service.  But  the  fatal  Three* 
have  forbidden  this.  I  am  abolished.  We  are  all  abolished.  I 
have  therefore  come  with  my  companions  to  take  leave  of  yon  for- 
ever ;  wishing  you,  in  the  words  of  my  old  master,  *  the  gladsome 
light  of  Jurisprudence,  the  loveliness  of  Temperance,  the  stability 
of  Fortitude,  and  the  solidity  of  Justice.9 " 

He  evidently  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  others,  for  as  he  finished, 
a  little  figure  in  the  crowd  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Similiter,  I 
do  the  like,"  and  a  hum  of  approbation  arose  from  all. 

The  whole  affair  was  so  surprising,  that  I  should  not  have  knows 
what  to  reply,  had  I  not  perceived,  or  thought  that  I  perceived,  on 
each  side  of  him,  a  shadowy,  indistinct,  and  ghost-like  form.  I 
immediately  requested  him  to  inform  who,  or  what  these  were. 

14  Ah,  sir,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh,  u  that  question  reminds 
me  of  my  greatest  loss.  This,"  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  them, 
"  this  is  the  shade  of  the  departed  John  Doe — stat  nomitns  umbra 
— the  other  is  the  shade  of  his  companion,  Richard  Roe.  Friends 
of  my  youth !  Not  even  James  Jackson  ever  supplanted  them  in 
my  affections.  Always  opposed,  but  never  quarreling,  they  wete 
two  hostile  swords,  which  hung  peacefully  together,  after  the  fight 
was  over." 

With  these  words,  delivered  in  a  dignified  tone,  the  old  gentle- 
man moved  to  the  door,  and  disappeared. 

Another  figure  took  his  place,  armed  from  head  to  fool,  and 


rying  a  miniature  pattern  of  every  variety  of  offensive  weap— 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  ever  invented.  The  Irish  shiUefah, 
the  western  bowie-knife,  the  English  pistol ;  clubs,  canes,  dkha, 
daggers,  sticks,  stones,  bayonets,  and  bludgeons,  formed  a  past  of 
his  miscellaneous  accoutrement.     In  a  milder  voice  than  coaldbe 

•  Did  the  old  gentleman  mean  the  three  fatai  of  anoieat  days,  et  the 
unsparing  three  commissioners  of  the  present  time?    Qumn  a*  Jkoc. 
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expected  from  a  person  so  ferociously  armed,  he  informed  me  thai 
he  was  Assault  nnd  Battery — that  notwithstanding  his  formidable 
appearance,  he  was  really  very  harmless — but  that  the  coramis- 
i  (and  as  he  said  this,  he  shook  his  cane  ihreatingly.)  had 


become  frightened  at  his  large  words,  and  had  discharged  bin 
Seeing  a  pack  of  playing  cards  in  his  hand,  I  enquired  the  meat 
ing  of  this,  and  he  told  me  that  ho  carried  them  in  remembrance 


of  Lord  Eldon's  witticism,  which  had  once  saved  his  Own,  and  es- 
tablished his  lordship's  reputation.  As  he  said  this,  he  marched 
off,  muttering  "the  commissioners,"  and  apparently  bestowing 
with  his  cane,  numerous  hard  blows  upon  some  imaginary  persons. 

Another  succeeded,  wearing,  as  one  could  easily  detect,  false 
hair  and  false  teeth.  He  had  scarcely  commenced  to  address  me, 
when  he  interrupted  himself,  and  said  that  he  bad  lost  bis  watch, 
and  that  I  had  found  it,  and  had  converted  it  to  my  own  use.  This 
impudent  accusation  so  provoked  me,  that  I  seized  an  inkstand  to 
throw  at  him  ;  but  he  was  too  quick  for  me,  and  in  a  second  had 
vanished. 

Next  came  forward  a  well-dressed  figure,  with  a  heavy  seal 
banging  from  bis  watch  chain,  and  a  signet  ring  on  his  finger.  He 
informed  me  that  his  name  was  Covenant;  that  he  did  not  much 
regret  his  dismissal,  for  he  had  considered  himself  degraded,  ever 
since  he  had  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  time-serving 
companion,  Assumpsit,  who  could  not  afford  to  wear  a  watch  and 
much  less  a  seal ;  that  the  law  had  sunk  from  its  farmer  dignity, 
and  was  rather  a  dirty  trade  at  present,  and  that  he  doubted  whether 
even  these  meddling  commissioners  could  sink  it  any  lower.  And 
so,  looking  contemptuously  at  those  who  remained,  and  playing 
pompously  with  his  seals,  lie  strutted  out  through  the  door. 

The  next  who  came  to  take  leave,  was  Aasumpit  himself.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  understand  what  fault  could  be  found  with 
him ;  ibat  he  bad  always  worked  bard,  and  had  done  all  kinds  of 
work ;  that  when  there  was  anv  thing  wbicb  no  other  servant  could 
undertake,  be  was  always  ready  for  the  task.  True  he  had  made 
many  promises,  and  had  perhaps  broken  some  of  them  ;  but  that 
he  had  usually  fulfilled  tbem,  whenever  requested  so  to  do.  He  had 
alnrge  and  industrious  family,  dependent  on  his  and  tbeir  toil 
for  support ;  and  that  all  of  tbem,  although  titled  and  honored  with 
the  rank  of  counts,  were  yet  as  laborious  as  any  working  men  could 
be.  He  had  represented  his  condition  to  the  commissioners,  and 
had  promised  and  had  undertaken  (since  that  word  was  a  favorite 
of  theirs,)  to  redouble  his  labors,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
main. But  they  were  inexorable,  and  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave.  He  concluded  by  saying,  with  his  handkerchief  before  his 
eye*,  Ibat  as  he  was  the  first  servant  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made,  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  last  to  be  forgotten.  I  as* 
sored  him  of  my  remembrance,  and  added  that  I  thought  he  had 
some  claim  for  charity  upon  the  printers,  as  he  had  been  a.  source 
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of  great  profit  to  them.    Thanking  me  for  the  suggestion,  be  called 
his  family  after  him,  and  retired. 

"  I  am  glad,"  exclaimed  the  next  who  advanced,  "  to  see  that 
false  and  impertinent  scoundrel  turned  out  of  his  place.  He  de- 
serves it  richly,  for  he  turned  me  out  of  mine,  many  years  ago. 
merely  because  I  did  not  believe  that  a  man  would  perjure  himself 
for  money.  The  commissioners,  in  their  wisdom,  are  coming  back 
to  my  belief." 

"And  who  are  you  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  am  old  and  neglected  Debt,"  he  answered ;  "  and  I  still  carry 
the  gospels  in  my  hand,  although  no  defendant  can  now  wage  his 
law  on  them.  I  am  compelled  to  leave  your  service ;  but  I  rejoice 
to  see  the  principles  of  my  youth  revived.  No  man  should  ever 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  demand,  when  he  will  swear  that  he  does 
not  owe  it."     And  with  these  words  he  took  his  departure. 

And  now  the  crowd  began  to  hurry  past  without  any  ceremony. 
Plea  and  Replication,  with  their  followers ;  Fi.  Fi.  and  Ca.  Sa., 
arm  in  arm ;  Case,  Trespass,  Injunction,  and  Decree,  all  hastened 
along,  as  if  each  were  fearful  of  being  the  last.  Perceiving  among 
them  one  whose  name  I  could  not  guess,  I  called  to  him  and  asked 
him  who  he  was.     He  replied  that  his  name  was  Obligor. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  you  surely  are  not  going.  How  shall  we  do 
without  you  ?  " 

"  Rather  poorly,"  he  answered,  with  a  laugh,  "  for  there  is  an 
undertaker  coming  in  my  place,  and  that  will  be  a  grave  change;" 
and  on  he  ran  to  join  those  who  had  gone  before. 

The  shelves  of  the  book-case  were  now  nearly  empty.  Onlv 
one  or  two  figures  remained,  and  I  was  wondering  how  the  vacant 
places  were  to  be  filled,  when  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door  a 
figure  of  a  new  shape ; 

"  If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either.'-' 

Pushed  along  by  three  supporters,  it  worked  its  awkward  way 
to  the  book-case,  and  mounting  upon  the  shelves,  tried,  like  the 
ambitious  frog,  by  purling  and  swelling,  to  rill,  with  its  unwieldy 
carcass,  the  places  lately  occupied  by  those  who  had  just  retired. 
But  its  labor  was  all  in  vain ;  now  it  was  too  tall,  and  now  it  was 
too  short ;  until  at  last,  wearied  with  its  exertions,  it  gave  over, 
and  looking  directly  at  me,  exclaimed  in  a  cracked  and  broken 
voice,  **  I  am  the  New  Practice  !  " 

I  woke  at  the  sound,  and  discovered  that  I  had  just  dropped  from 
my  benumbed  fingers,  "  the  Code  of  Procedure."  My  legal  reader, 
was  it  "all  a  dream?  " 
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THE  PJEAK. 

AaULTtw— Yearning  for  heaven,  in  holy  imagining*  we  hear  the  triumph  of  a  noul  in  blim» 
ad  are  impatient  to  join  it— bat  we  cannot  go  to  heaven  from  Mount  Beatitude — wr  mum 
ass  throagh  !»/•— the  career  of  a  bnman  beuig— *he  w  boru  a  child  of  Batan— it  regenerated 
Mo  the  church,  and  receive*  the  Holy  Spirit  for  a  guide.  Hbe  become*  from  that  moment  an 
bject  of  coutention  between  two  per— at  the  Power  of  Evil  to  regain  that  which  be  Iim 
ut,  and  the  Power  of  Good  to  relaiu  that  which  he  posteate*— pleasure — love— Luuulii)  — 
» miction— friendihip— holmes*— death — victory. 

The  gentle  winds,  in  mournful  descant*  smug 

The  requiem  low,  of  tbe  departed  day ; 

Tbe  western  sky  was  slowly  putting  off 

Its  drapery  of  crimson,  blue  and  gold, 

While  far  off  in  the  east,  the  clouds  were  piled 

Along  the  heavens,  like  alabaster  hills. 

Tbe  dew  eame  down,  and  songs  ot  birds  were  bosh'd, 

And  weary  earth  seem'd  taming  o'er  to  rest. 

Kad  was  my  soul,  though  not  with  earthly  grief, 

But  yearnings  deep,  for  some  land  where  the  heart 

Feels  no  desires  unsatisfied,  and  lips 

Can  find  for  heaven-born  thought,  a  language  meet. 

Oft  had  I  gathered  flowers  around  tbe  base 

Of  Mount  Beatitude :  though  where  its  brow 

Stands  veiled  in  heaven's  own  drapery  of  light, 

1  ne'er  had  ventured.    But  with  timid  steps, 

Th'ascent  I  now  began,  for  earthly  cares 

Were  laying  waste  my  spirit,  and  I  sighed 

For  loftier  regions,  and  for  holier  scenes. 

Though  oft  astray,  my  steps  were  turned,  my  eyes 

Were  upward  rais'd,  and  from  my  ear  all  sounds 

Of  earth  soon  laded.    Onward  still  I  press'd, 

And  gained  the  summit.    In  that  higher  world 

1  stood  entranced  'mid  visions,  and  my  soul 

Expanding,  seemed  to  grasp  the  limitless. 

The  stars  looked  down,  and  heavenly  visitants 

Seamed  all  around,  and  holiness  seemed  there. 

Then  from  the  far  off  heavens  eame  music  sweet, 

At  first  I  heard  it  faintly,  but  my  ear, 

By  energies  from  every  other  sense, 

Concentered,  quickened,  soon  took  in  the  strains 

Of  that  uoineasured  song.    It  was  no  flood 

Of  angel  minstrelsy,  that  overwhelmed 

]ty  senses;  mm  In—  voice  ■eamad  tending  forth 

Vnm  the  oslsntol  reah—  tin 


Of  immortality .    Then  mil  was  Mill- 
Wilt  claBpod  hands  and  parted  lips,  I  tried 
To  catch  one  echo ;  bat,  alas!  'twas  gone — 
And  can  I  turn  from  region*  where  I've  koowi 


Snob  eestacics    | 

ad  to  life's  weary  srencs 

Again  descend . 

Oh,  no;  my  sou!  revolts, 

Hera  let  me  lei 

i  that  song,  and  hcnco  depart, 

To  breathe  its  fa 

cents  in  immortal  bowers. 

I  raised  my  to 

l,  its  melody  to  learn, 

But  ao  discordiin 

t  was  it,  Hint  I  knew 

Mortals  union  i 

t,  such  strains  could  never  reach. 

The  aid  of  bigfcj 

t  powers  I  then  invoked, 

But  ye  whose  mktivI  lire  insriir'd  the  hards 

OF  Chios,  and  of  Mantua,  not  to  ye 

I  raised  my  suppliant  voice ;  Elysian  shades 

Ne'er  echoed  strains  like  that  I  sought  to  learn. 

Bat  oh!  thou  Holy  One,  before  whose  throne 

The  morning  stars  first  sang  together ;  Thou 

Who  woke  the  barp  of  Zion's  minstrel ;  Thou 

Who  loosed  the  tongue  of  Judah'a  priest,  to  sing 

The  "  Day-Spring  from  on  High,"  to  Thee  I  bowed. 

For  well  I  knew  that  Thoa  alone  could  teach 

Such  tongs  to  mortals — but  'twas  vain — there  came 

From  out  the  heavens,  no  voice  to  lead  me  on, 

No  key-note  sounded  to  that  heavenly  strain  ; 

Even  the  stars  grew  dim,  and  dark  despair 

Then  brooded  o'er  my  heart,  and  bringing  forth 

From  out  its  depths,  her  sable  progeny 

Had  trampled  me  to  earth,  when  there  arose 

Above  the  tumult  wild,  a  mild,  sweet  voice — 

At  its  first  word,  those  fearful  phantoms  Bed  ; 

That  potent  word  was  "  hope."    "  Hope  on,"  it  said. 

For  that  triumphant  song  may  yet  be  thine, 

Bui  thou  must  win  the  bays  of  victory, 

Ere  thou  canst  sing  in  Heaven — and  on  the  mount. 

Or  with  the  stuts,  tliou  canst  not  gather  them; 

Down  in  the  world  beneath,  flow  all  the  streams 

Thnl  water  them— and  if  thine  eye  would  mark 

Thy  pathway  through  that  world,  1  will  reverse 

The  glass  of  her  whose  sands  have  just  run  out. 

And  thou  canst  note  each  scene. 

1  looked  and  saw 
A  child  of  tender  years,  it  was  a  soiled 
And  abject  thing.     A  dark  nnd  hideous  form 
Dragg'd  with  malignant  grnsp  the  trembling  one, 
Defying  every  human  power,  to  wrest 
That  piteous  victim  from  his  cruel  I: 
But  W.  across  his  path,  a  being  ro* 
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Of  bright  transcendant  beauty ;  on  her  brow 

Was  majesty,  and  on  her  Up  was  love. 

The  folds  of  her  white  garments  swept  the  earth j 

Strength  rested  in  her  arm,  and  in  her  step 

Dominion.    Forms  celestial  round  her  bowed, 

Saluting  her  in  lofty  strains,  and  sweet 

As  "  Holy  Mother,"  "  Spotless  Bride,"  the  "  Lamb's 

Most  beauteous  wife ; "  and  from  his  grasp  she  snatched 

The  wretched  child ;  while  he  with  demon  rage, 

Aloof  with  looks  of  bate,  regarded  her. 

She  stripped  the  tainted  garments  from  its  form, 

And  toward  that  scowling  fiend  she  stretched  its  hands, 

And  him  and  all  his  works  she  bade  it  thrice 

Denounce.    Then  while  its  eyes  were  raised  to  meet 

Her  gaze  ineffable,  she  bade  it  thrice, 

In  words  of  solemn  import,  vow  to  be 

Her  own  forever.    In  a  crystal  font 

She  washed  it j  on  its  brow  a  name  she  sealed 

With  her  own  signet  ring  j  its  form  now  pure, 

She  clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  white  j  then  one 

Of  mild  persuasive  mien,  she  called  from  out 

That  radiant  throng,  into  whose  hand  she  placed 

That  of  her  child  adopted,  whom  she  urged, 

In  words  of  solemn  import,  ne'er  to  swerve 

From  paths  and  precepts,  by  that  guide  made  known. 

Then  from  that  demon  base  forever  safe, 

T would  wear  its  robe  unstained,  and  keep  undlmmed 

The  precious  seal  which  shone  upon  its  brow. 

Guarded  in  safety  thus,  it  onward  went, 

Until  the  scene  had  changed.    The  tender  child 

Was  now  a  maiden  in  the  pride  of  youth. 

Two  forms  were  lingering  near,  each  sought  to  win 

Her  wavering  favor,  but  in  different  ways. 

One  was  her  faithful  guardian,  who  with  looks 

Of  lore  and  hope  persuasive,  gazed  on  her. 

The  other  sought  by  blandishments  and  lures, 

To  draw  her  to  himself.    To  Circean  scenes 

Which  ravished  every  sense,  he  led  her  on. 

Soft  winds  midst  fragrant  flowers  were  wantoning, 

And  bright  hued  birds  blent  their  impassioned  lays 

With  dreary  murmurs  of  the  flowing  fount — 

And  musio  too  was  there,  breathing  such  low 

Delicious  harmonies,  as  steep  the  soul 

In  one  soft  trance  of  blissful  ecstaoy. 

Bright  forms  were  revelling  o'er  the  ruby  wine, 

OraeeftiPy  gliding  through  the  mazy  dance, 

Or  by  the  tort  ntftod^ouastrniM  were  Upptf 


To  languor.     Pleasure  here  dominion  held, 

Anil  here  he  whispered  hor  to  alay,  with  vowa 

Thai  hoars  should  be  but  measures  of  her  joy. 

Soduccd  liv  witchery  of  iliat  scene,  und  these 

Soft  honied  words,  she  yielded,  mid  was  glad, 

Unlets  she  saw  in  rambling  through  those  bowers, 

The  sorruwinir;  look  or  the  neglected  one. 

Then  to  her  lids  would  rise  the  mam'ling  tear 

Of  penitential  thought,  but  soon  'twos  scat, 

By  galea  from  pleasure's  liner,  back  lo  its  fount. 

But  In!  a  tempest  enmo  ;  on  thai  fair  scone, 

Wreaking  its  wrath  so  terrible ;  hor  form 

Wus  prostrate  laid  with  the  destruction  dire — 

She  raised  her  head,  now  scathed  and  pule,  gazed 

Upon  Iho  desolation.     Fearfully 

She  sought,  nn  ■  i  called  with  tenderness  for  him 

Who  erst  wus  by  ln-r  side ;  but  far  above 

Tbo  death  groans  of  the  leinpesL,  mocking  lauglu 

She  heard,  and  looking  whence  [hey  came,  abfl  saw 

Far  distant  him  she  sought,  but  now  unmasked, 

His  hideous  from  revealed,  hosing  at  her 

in  m, ni  derision.      I.ili'kss  the  had  fallen, 

But  that  ami  iinyl  i;hj.c  ji^'nin  she  mot, 

She  stretched  her  bands  for  help,  and  instantly 

Her  form  from  danger  far  away  was  borne. 

Beside  a  mountain  spring  1  saw  her  next. 
Which  on  Iho  breast  of  nature,  calmly  slept. 
A  youth  or  noble  l>.:ir!iiLi  clasped  tier  band, 
And  from  that  fmwniin  iln-i  tojojlhcr  drank 
Of  human  love,  the  lirst  deep  thrilling  draught— 
And  mirrored  in  it~  depths,  sin-  naught  could  see 
But  their  own  forms,  und  tbc  bright  heavens  above — 
Oft  laving  in  those  limpid  wuves,  and  oil 
That  blissful  draught  repeuting,  oil  they  went. 
O'er  flowery  mead  und  tagged  rocks,  und  chasms 
Dismal  and  deep,  its  swelling  waves  they  coursed. 
And  'midst  the  darkest  gloom  she  ever  smiled 
The  sweetest ;  thon  thnt  foe  with  stealthy  step 
Advanced  ,  a  hitter  branch  upon  the  stream 
Ho  flung,  and  when  its  wulers  mot  again 
Their  lips,  that  youth  released  her  trusting  band, 
And  from  their  poison  fled.     She  saw  him,  lured 
By  wiles  which  well  she  knew,  unto  Iho  brink 
Of  an  oblivious  fountain,  there  he  bathed 
Heedless  of  all  her  tears.     Then  in  her  grief 
She  raised  this  sad  lament.     And  hast  thou  gone, 
And  will  thy  pleasant  voio*  no  more  wilh  joy, 


My  soul  inspire ;  will  flowers,  or  song  of  birds, 

Or  breath  of  morn,  or  hymns  of  happiness, 

Or  hopes  of  heaven,  delight  me  more  since  thou 

Hast  turned  away?    I  oould  have  seen  thee  die, 

With  my  own  hand  I  oould  have  closed  those  eyes 

In  whose  effulgent  light  my  soul  hath  bathed, 

And  sealed  those  lips,  whose  lightest  words  have  thrilled 

My  heart  with  deep  emotions,  and  then  said 

In  meekness  bowing,  *'  let  Thy  will  be  done," 

Bat  since  thine  eye  in  coldness  meets  mine  own, 

In  kindly  tones  thy  lips  refuse  to  speak, 

My  heart  most  perish,  for  the  aliment 

Which  nourished  it,  is  taken  all  away. 

And  then  into  that  stream  so  fatal  now, 

She  wildly  plunged,  bat  like  some  precious  pearl 

From  oat  its  depths,  her  sinking  form  was  snatch'd 

By  the  same  hand  that  in  her  woes,  to  help 

Was  ever  ready— for  her  guardian  mild, 

Again  unheeded  in  her  bliss,  was  near 

To  save  her  when  those  waters  brought  but  death* 

And  then  for  weary  months  watched  over  her, 

While  their  dark  stain  was  on  her  snowy  robes 

And  their  slow  poison  lingered  in  her  veins. 

When  next  I  looked  she  wended  through  a  vale, 

Where  dwelt  Humility  with  downcast  eyes, 

And  timid  flowers  sent  up  an  incense  sweet. 

Near  her  was  none  but  her  own  gentle  guide, 

Whose  steps  she  followed  with  confiding  trust. 

She  bore  a  casket,  wherein  was  contained 

Her  treasures,  though  to  her,  their  worth  unknown, 

For  wiser  far  than  she,  and  of  her  good 

More  jealous,  her  companion  held  the  key. 

And  with  free  hand,  by  her  consent  dispensed 

Its  contents,  which  upon  the  waves  though  oast, 

Or  by  the  roadside  strewn,  were  ever  brought 

Back  to  her  hand  a  thousand  fold,  or  else 

Were  onward  borne,  by  swift  winged  messengers. 

To  that  bright  land  toward  which  she  journeyed,  there 

To  wait  her  coming.    Meekly  bearing  this 

8he  came  to  regal  scenes,  where  wealth  and  power, 

In  royal  robes  and  glittering  gems  arrayed, 

Majestic  moved.    She  humbly  would  have  pass*d. 

Bat  with  proud  taunts,  they  thrust  her  down  to  earth. 

Though  sore  indignant,  with  submissive  step 

Her  MB  true  goide  she  would  have  followed  still 

Hsdaottlrtfama^itheasjpedtoher,    . 

totht%oW&w«resto^dewmanot/    '' 
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He  spake  of  her  aflronts,  how  her  estate, 

So  low  oiiii  humble,  was  unworthy  one 

Of  claims  to  greatness  wondrous  as  wore  here, 

And  if  that  casket  In   could  bear  for  ber 

The  world  admiring  i<>  those  claims  should  bow. 

Vexed  by  her  wound.,  and  ly  his  words  seduced, 

L'lihrciliii!;  »!1  remonstrance  of  lier  friend, 

She  placed  it  in  his  hands.     A  secret  spring 

Ho  touched,  and  bursting  wide  it  then  display'd 

To  her  astonished  gaze,  gems  ami  bright  robes 

Mori;  pirncous  fir  than  aught  those,  proud  ones  wore. 

Then  pointing  to  n  seat  on  Fume's  [muni  heights. 

He  bade  her  in  those  garments  rnatehlcsa  clad 

To  that  high  plate  ascend,  nnr|  thenec  her  wrongs 

Avenge.     Cheered  by  applause,  she  passing  all, 

The  ilaw.ling  point  wmn  re.ieh'd ;  and  as  with  prido 

She  turned  to  take  that  seat,  a  thousand  tongue* 

Proclaimed  her  praises,  and  a  thousand  hands 

Were  raised  upon  her  brow  to  stamp  the  seal 

Of  Fame.     But  there  still  shine   though  faint  and  dim, 

The  "  holy  cross,'1  of  her  adopted  name 

Th'  armorial  sign,  and  this  must  be  effaced 

Ero  on  her  brow  that  other  seal  could  press. 

Then  sped  the  Evil  one  to  blot  it  out. 

And  cried  exulting,  "  now  thouTt  mine  again," 

Bat  with  supernal  strength  his  hand  she  thrust 

Away,  for  on  her  ear  there  rose  a  voice, 

Whoso  solemn  accent*,  thrill'd  her  inmost  soul, 

"  Thy  holy  matber,  and  thine  early  vow, 

Hast  thou  forgotten  all,"  and  distant  far 

Her  genlle  friend  she  saw,  with  saddened  step 

And  tearful  eye,  turning  villi  grief  away. 

And  then  her  eye*  upon  iho.o  scenes  she  closed, 

And  from  the  trlilicrini'  heights  ol  Fame  afar 

Toward  that  friend  she  fieri ;  she  onward  went, 

Still  by  that  wily  form  pursued,  nor  paused 

Until  a  cavern's  yawning  mouth  she  reached, 

For  there  with  look  serene  and  ctiini,  that  friend 

Awaited  her.    They  entered  that  dire  place, 

From  whence  arose  such  *i<jlii»  and  sounds  as  patl 

The  sternest  senses,  Homes  and  smoke  came  forth 

As  from  a  liery  furnace,  groans  were  heard 

And  sighs  funereal,  smothered  sounds  arose 

Of  Tearful  conflict,  then  the  wailings  low, 

And  muttered  curses  of  defeat,  Tor  ti 

Affliction  dwelt,  and  there  Remorse.  I 

Fastened  her  tortures.     In  the  light  again 

No  more  I  thought  to  see  her,  bat  si 
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She  issued  thence,  her  guardian's  gentle  arm 
Was  round  her  clasped  ,  her  glittering  robe  to  white 
Was  changed,  her  jewelled  sceptre  to  a  shield, 
Which  turned  aside  the  shafts,  that  from  that  throng] 
Which  she  had  quitted,  fell  upon  her  fast. 

Again  I  saw  her,  and  her  pathway  led 

Across  a  dreary  desert,  nought  was  there 

To  cheer  the  eye,  or  glad  the  heart,  except 

One  pure  white  flower  of  Friendship,  which  she  watched 

With  tender  care.    By  holy  saints  'twas  nursed 

In  Paradise,  and  thence  by  the  soft  hands 

Of  her  mild  friend ,  transplanted  o'er  her  path 

80  dark,  to  shed  the  odors  of  that  land 

Of  light.    It  seemed  for  these  ungenial  climes 

Too  tur,  too  mild  its  breath  for  gentlest  gales 

That  gladden  earthly  bowers.    Twas  given  in  lore, 

And  meekly  'twas  received,  and  day,  and  night, 

She  o'er  it  bending,  cherished  carefully 

Its  budding  beauties,  lest  one  leaf  should  fade 

And  die j  and  if  upon  her  breast  to  wear, 

8he  pluck'd  one  petal  soft,  'twas  with  a  touch, 

Too  delicate,  the  dew-drop  bright  to  shake, 

That  in  its  fragrant  bosom  chastely  slept. 

And  oft  with  grateful  tears,  she  thanked  and  praised 

The  Lord  of  Paradise,  for  sending  her 

In  loneliness,  this  one  sweet  flower  to  lore. 

But  midst  her  tender  cares  her  hand  was  pierced 

E'en  to  the  quick,  blood  streamed  from  the  deep  wound, 

Her  heart  was  chill'd,  and  her  whole  form  did  writhe 

In  agony,  while  o'er  her  features  spread 

A  ghastly  pallor,  and  the  damp  of  death 

Seem'd  gathering  on  her  brow ;  but  fearfully 

Then  struggled  life,  that  stricken  one  to  gain. 

8he  slowly  woke,  and  sadly  sought  the  cause 

Of  so  much  pain .    And  there  beneath  the  leaves 

Concealed,  a  thorn  to  strength  had  grown,  and  now 

With  her  own  blood  was  stained,  and  all  around 

Bach  flower  and  bud,  more  thorns  were  shooting  forth. 

In  some  unguarded  hour  her  watchful  foe 

Had  grafted  on  its  stems  buds  from  the  bowers 

Of  earth,  and  round  its  roots  a  baser  soil 

Had  thrown — thus  earthly  culture  through  her  plant 

Infused  a  grosser  nature ;  here  no  more 

Without  a  pang  could  she  enjoy  its  sweets. 

But  her  too  constant  heart  could  not  forget 

It*  former  beauty,  still  she  clung  to  it 

As*  erW,- 1  cess**  giro  it  up.    Tktil 


That's  left  to  rae  on  earth,  and  to  my  heart 

I  still  will  olasp  it,  though  ray  own  life's  blood 

Shmilii  follow  the  embrace,'*    Then  that  sweat  voice 

Which  oft  had  solaced  her,  now  spoke  again. 

Weep  not,  it  said,  but  let  it  die  ;  and  though 

It  shed  no  more  its  perfume  on  thy  way. 

And  thou  shalt  have  no  object  here  for  all 

Thy  gentle  cares,  for  thee  shall  all  its  seeds 

Be  garnered  up,  and  it  shall  grow  again 

In  that  bright  land  where  (lion  art  going;  there 

Again  thy  hand  shall  (end  it ;  (here  'iwill  bloom. 

And  watered  l>y  life's  river,  yield  fur  thee, 

Immortal  fruits,     For  in  that  clime  alone 

Can  Friendship  live  in  all  its  purity. 

Again  I  saw  her,  in  a  narrow  path 

She  trod  ;  straight  was  tho  way,  but  broken,  rough, 

And  oft  besot  with  dancers;  but  her  robes 

She  gathered  close  around  her,  and  her  feet 

Were  shod  with  sandals  suited  (o  the  way. 

Below  her  far  on  cither  side  were  broad 

And  pleasant  paths,  where  thousands  walked,  with  songs 

Of  mirth,  who  loudly  called  on  her,  to  leave 

Her  dismal  way,  and  journey  on  with  them. 

But  all  in  vain,  she  heeded  not,  nor  heard 

The  sight,  or  song,  or  lurid"  call.     A  cloud 

Which  hid  them  from  her  view  encompassed  her. 

And  on  its  top  illumined,  she  beheld 

The  glorious  image  of  the  golden  gates 

Toward  which  ho  hastened,  and  her  eager  ear 

Was  bent  to  echoes  Taint  and  distant  far 

Of  angel  minstrelsy.    In  safety  thus 

That  path  she  walked,  till  she  approached  a  deep 

And  fiercely  rushing  river;  over  her 

And  'round  her,  all  was  dark  and  dismal,  there 

Damp  vapors  rose,  and  monsters  dragged  along, 

And  heaps  of  human  bones  lay  mouldering  there, 

And  hideous  sounds  were  heard,  like  muttered  groan* 

Of  deep  despair.    Firm  was  her  (read,  when  first 

She  entered  this  dire  place,  heyond  IS  shone 

The  gales  she  sought  to  reach,  and  the  mild  form 

Of  her  tried  friend,  was  by  her  »ide;  but  soon 

That  guardian  left  her,  though  near  by  unseen 

Koijiirili'd  her.      Forsaken  thus,  she  raised 

A  fearful  cry  for  help ;  when  through  (he  gloom 

A  brigh(  transcendent  form  advanced  to  her — 

From  his  expanded  arm*  dropped  dazzling  rays. 

And  'round  his  brow  in  massive  folds  was  coiled 
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A  fillet  bright  of  varied  gems.    He  smiled 

And  with  soft  words,  all  her  deep  woes  bewailed, 

And  promised  ne'er  to  leave  her,  if  with  him 

She  would  consent  to  go ;  and  to  a  land 

Of  flowers  and  sunshine,  be  would  bear  her  soon; 

Her's  should  bo  wealth  untold,  and  she  should  wear 

The  gems  that  sparkled  on  his  brow-    And  then 

Untwining  them,  he  bade  her  hear  the  sound 

Of  that  dark  flood  through  which  she  else  must  pass. 

To  take  the  proffered  gift  she  raised  her  hand, 

But  at  the  touch,  her  frame  with  horror  chill'd. 

It  was  a  serpent!  and  she  hurled  it  down, 

And  saw  the  fangs  protrude  in  harmless  wrath 

From  out  its  bruised  head.    Then  she  exclaimed, 

Depart  thou  base  deceiver!  well  I  know 

Thy  deadly  hate ;  how  thou  would 'st  see  my  bones 

Whitening  with  those  beneath ;  but  now,  in  this 

My  greatest  strait,  thy  power  I  do  defy! 

He  fled ;  then  rushed  with  joy  that  gentle  one, 

And  clasped  her  trembling  form,  and  bore  her  on 

Through  the  dark  valley.    In  that  stream  they  plunged, 

And  its  wild  waves  closed  over  them.    But  lo! 

On  the  far  shore  they  rise!  th'eternal  gates 

Swing  wide!  then  close  her  in. 

One  radiant  glimpse 

Of  heaven  I  caught,  then  ringing  far  above 

Its  battlements,  in  th'empyreon  clear, 

Once  more  that  song  of  triumph  rose. 

I  turned 

That  same  calm  voice,  again  bade  me  to  hope, 

Beside  me  stood  that  form,  serene  and  mild, 

Into  its  band  I  gave  my  own,  for  well 

I  knew  that  gentle  one  had  come  to  guide 

My  weary  wanderings,  to  that  world  of  bliss. 

Gebaldink. 
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MARSCHALK  MANOR. 

The  old  man  treadeth  wearily, 

Wearily  down  the  hill  j 
But  the  old  roan  prateth  cheerily, 

Prateth  cheerily  still. 

CHAPTER  FIRST, 

Showcth  forth  tkt  Marschalk  Manor,  both  Historically  and  Dettripiim. 

Few  who  have  ever  seen  any  of  the  Dutch  Manor-Houses  which 
yet  remain  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  can  resist  experiencing  a 
sense  of  delight,  and  a  heartfelt  longing  after  the  quiet,  peacefol 
life,  which  seems  afforded  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
of  these  old  residences  displays  much  architectural  taste.  The 
elegant  refinements  of  carved  buttresses  and  ornamental  windows 
are  generally  wanting ;  proportion  of  parts  is  rarely  strictly  ob- 
served ;  even  the  adaptation  of  any  particular  authorized  style  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  but  little  real  consequence.  Yet  its  time- 
worn  walls  and  irregular  construction  impart  a  quaint  and  anti- 
quated aspect,  suggestive  of  comfortable  security  and  open  hospi- 
tality,— more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  lack  of  the  richest  adorn- 
ments of  English  or  Italian  fancy. 

In  such  excellent  features,  the  Marschalk  Manor-House  is  second 
to  none  of  its  co temporaries.  How  it  was  commenced,  and  how  it 
attained  its  present  form,  a  few  words  will  explain. 

In  the  year  1643,  a  grant  of  land  was  obtained  from  the  Indians 
by  Balthazar  Marschalk,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
though,  by  the  family  archives,  his  lineage  could  be  traced  some 
centuries  back  in  the  history  of  Holland,  during  which  time,  his 
ancestors  had  held  sundry  posts  of  influence  and  honor,  The  land 
given  at  first  covered  an  extent  of  several  square  miles,  and 
although  since  much  reduced,  is  yet  one  of  the  best  farming  tracts 
in  the  State. 

Two  years  after,  the  grant  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Dutch 
government,  Balthazar  engaged  in  the  then  profitable  fur  trade, 
and  built  a  large  depot  for  the  purpose  among  the  Highlands. 
That  was  the  commencement  of  the  Mar^or-House. 

At  first  it  must  have  seemed  but  a  sorry  habitation,  for  it  bote 
none  of  its  present  appearances  of  comfort,  its  only  purpose  being 
to  protect  pel  fries  from  the  weather,  and  occasionally  to  shelter, 
during  a  night,  some  straggling  band  of  friendly  Indians.  To  this 
end,  four  thick  stone  walls,  as  rough  inside  as  out,  were  its  only 
requisites,  while  a  few  little  cannon,  together  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  fire-arms,  composed  its  sole  furniture.  But  years  afterwaraa, 
when  the  trade  was  becoming  less  profitable  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  natives  less  hazardous,  the  mansion  underwent  sundry 
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alterations,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  a  family  residence,  and  the  Mars- 
chalks,  leaving  the  town  of  New  York,  came  hitherto  live^ 

Then  the  exterior  of  the  depot  was  much  enriched  with  a  variety 
of  embattled  gables  which  crowned  the  roof,  and  quaint  arcs  and 
angles,  which  were  made  to  project  from  every  window  and  door- 
way ; — while  the  inside  was  divided  into  compartments  and  neatly 
plastered  throughout.  Several  wings  were  also  added,  in  order 
to  afford  increased  accommodations.  For  in  those  days,  a  larger 
mansion  was  needed  than  now,  since  the  Marschalks  were  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  held  frequent  family  meetings; — and  it  is 
said  that  often,  upon  festival  occasions,  some  fifty  persons,  all 
related,  enlivened  the  old  Manor-House  with  music  and  dancing, 
and  made  the  woods  to  resound  with  the  cheerful  blasts  of  their 
hunting-horns  and  the  larder  to  be  fragrant  with  the  newly  killed 
deer.  That  time  might  have  been  called  the  glory  of  the  Mars- 
chalk  family.  Now,  one  solitary  deer,  the  last  of  his  race  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  stalks  up  and  down  the  park,  divested  of  all 
his  youthful  energy,  his  only  remaining  pleasure  being  to  stand 
upon  the  river's  bank,  and,  with  glazed  and  filmy  eyes,  gaze 
upon  his  own  poor  reflection.  And  only  one  Marschalk  now  walks 
through  these  ample  halls; — like  the  poor  deer,  a  miserable  repre- 
sentative of  former  times. 

At  the  same  time  with  those  other  improvements,  a  circumfe- 
rence of  nearly  two  miles  was  laid  out  round  the  house  as  a  park, 
and  tastefully  planted  with  shade  trees.  These  have  now  grown 
venerable  with  age,  and  form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
estate.  Moreover,  the  whole  edge  of  the  park,  except  where  the 
Hudson  washes  its  turf,  was  bordered  with  box- wood,  whrch  more 
than  an  hundred  years  have  changed  into  a  beautiful  hedge,  won- 
derful to  all  the  surrounding  country  for  its  height  and  thickness. 

The  inside  of  the  Manor-House  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  out- 
side in  picturesque  appearance.  A  hall  over  twenty  feet  in  width 
divides  the  mansion,  and  all  the  rooms  which  open  into  it  are  well 
furnished  with  antique  and  curiously  carved  furniture.  But  my 
chief  delight  is  the  library,  to  which  leads  a  wide  stair-case,  flank- 
ed with  bannisters  carved  in  that  massive  and  grotesque  style  of 
art  which  so  much  prevailed  some  centuries  ago. 

The  largest  room  in  the  house  is  required  for  a  library,  for  not 
only  is  it  obliged  to  contain  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and  Dutch 
volumes,  but  all  my  curiosities  and  antiquities  must  also  be  col- 
lected in  one  place.  Among  the  principal  of  these  I  might  men- 
tion sundry  family  portraits,  most  all  painted  by  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  of  their  respective  times.  On  one  wall,  hang  some 
giant  antlers,  mementoes  of  my  ancestors'  skill  in  deer-stalking. 
On  another  side  are  some  costume?  of  the  days  of  Stuyvesant,  com- 
plete from  the  cocked  hat  to  the  gold  shoe-buckles.  In  one  corner, 
are  several  old  pipes,  richly  painted,  and  in  another  leans  one  of 
the  little  cannon  which  once  served  to  protect  the  fur-traders.  In 
fine,  the  apartment  is  so  crowded  with  my  antiquities,  that  there 


is  scarcely  room  for  my  chair  and  writing  table,  and  it  requires  ibe 
exercise  of  a  careful  step,  if  any  one  would  pass  through  witboot 
doing  mischief.  And  1  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  a  huge  fire- 
place surrounded  with  veritable  pictured  tiles,  10  polish  which  hu 
become  ihe  daily  pleasing  pastime  of  an  old  negio  who  wails  upon 
me,  and  who,  for  a  spirit  of  fidelity  unsuued  to  these  nines,  hat 
become  the  most  notable  of  all  my  curiosities. 


Shomth  forth  in  what  smitner  /  teat  U/!  alum. 

It  was  at  a  window  of  this  library  that  1  sat  one  day.  and  gazed 
out  upon  the  rippling  Hudson,  but  although  all  nature  danced,  my 
heart  was  filled  with  sadness.  .My  only  worldly  relation,  an  orphan 
nephew,  whom  I  had  myself  educated,  and,  fur  his  amiable  and 
high  spirited  qualities,  loved  as  my  own  son,  was  that  morning  to 
leave  me,  in  order  to  travel  through  foreign  lands.  And  wink- 1 
thought  upon  my  coming  loneliness,  and  sadly  wondered  whether, 
with  years  so  thickly  strewn  upon  my  head,  I  should  ever  see  bun 
again,  the  door  was  thrown  o        and  he  bounded  in. 

"'  You  have  come  to  say  ■  good-by,'  my  boy,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  the  boat  is  already  mining  between  the  Highlands, 
and  will  touch  the  wharf  ere  many  minutes  are  over.  So  you  see 
that  my  time  here  must  be  short." 

"Good-by,  and  God  bless  you!  Ludwig.  You  will  leave  me 
alone,  but  I  must  not  speak  to  you  of  that,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  go.  In  the  days  of  my  youth,  no  young  man  of  family 
considered  his  education  completed,  until  he  had  seen  every  part  of 
Europe ;  and  if,  after  that,  he  crossed  over  into  any  of  the  other 
continents,  so  much  the  belter  for  him.  He  must  shoot  the  cha- 
mois in  the  Alps — make  his  bow  at  every  foreign  court — drink 
coffee,  hob-and-nob  with  some  pacha  of  a  dozen  tails — dance 
with  the  peasant  girls  of  France  and  Italy — bill  wolves  in  Norway, 
and  be  shipwrecked  in  the  Archipelago. —  or  else  be  was  consid- 
ered a  poor,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  destituie  of  the  first  rudiments 
of  an  education,  and  only  fit  to  work  a  farm.  At  present,  it  is 
true,  matters  are  changed.  It  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  fill  one's 
bead  with  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  gain  a  smattering  of  Sbak- 
speare  and  Dante,  and  look  across  the  great  Atlantic  through  the 
medium  of  some  fashionable  review,  and  the  work  is  done.     The 

toung  man  is  turned  out  into  society  and  pronounced  perfect,  for 
e  knows  every  thing  about  the  wide  world  except  its  realities, 
Now  I  belong  to  the  past  generation,  and  have  been  educated  is 
accordance  with  its  principles,  and  am  determined  that  you  shall 
enjoy  the  same  advantages.  You  will  not  complain  of  my  deci- 
sion ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Uncle.     Whatever  may  be  the   merits  or  de- 
merits of  your  system,  it  is  a  vastly  pleasant  one." 
"To  be  sure  it  is.    Every  young  man  rejoices  at  having  an 
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opportanity  of  seeing  the  world ;  and  indeed,  I  myself  would  like 
to  go  with  you,  were  it  not  for  my  rheumatism." 

"  Rheumatism,  Uncle?  not  a  bit  of  it !  How  often  have  I  told 
you  that  you  are  as  well  as  I,  and  that  if  you  were  to  run  about 
over  the  fields,  instead  of  moping  through  the  day  in  a  close  room, 
you  would  find  the  vigor  of  youth  still  boiling  in  your  veins  ?  *Try 
it.  Uncle !  Throw  away  those  hideous  crutches,  which  so  foolishly 
aud  uselessly  prop  up  a  body  fully  able  to  support  itself.  Cast  off 
those  slippers  and  put  on  the  stout  boots  which  you  once  wore. 
Then  mount  your  horse  and  gallop  over  the  lawn  and  through  the 
neighboring  woods,  and  ere  an  hour  is  over,  you  will  shout  with 
animating  glee,  and  laugh  to  think  what  a  trick  your  sick  fancy 
has  played  you  these  three  years." 

44  No,  my  boy,  my  dancing  days  are  over,"  I  said,  and  at  the 
time  I  fully  believed  it.  "  I  have  naught  to  do  now  but  watch 
myself  unceasingly,  and  endeavor  to  keep  in  feeble  motion,  for 
a  few  years  longer,  the  blood  which  has  already  begun  to  stagnate 
in  my  veins.  But  now  to  other  matters.  Until  my  thirtieth  year 
1  lived  on  this  manor  with  my  father.  Then  your  parents  came 
hither,  and  dying  within  three  months  of  each  other,  left  you  to 
my  care.  I  have  adopted  you  as  my  child  and  heir,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  shall  be  left  completely  alone,  since  you 
are  going  away,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  preside  over  this  estate  in 
future  years  as  should  become  a  true  Marschalk.  Endeavor  to 
cheer  my  heart  with  a  frequent  correspondence.  A  single  letter 
will  place  you  at  my  side,  in  spirit,  for  many  a  month." 

"  My  dear  Uncle,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me." 

"  And  now,  once  more,  God  bless  you !  You  will  make  me  to 
look  upon  this  river  in  future  with  new  interest,  for  I  shall  imagine 
that  every  tiny  wave  which  curls  itself  upon  its  bosom  is  floating 
down  to  waft  you  safely  over  the  ocean." 

My  noble  boy  wrung  my  hand,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  hide 
the  tear  which  glistened  in  his  eye,  left  me,  while  I  hobbled  to  the 
window  to  watch  his  receding  form. 

I  saw  him  moojjt  his  horse  and  ride  swiftly  down  to  the  landing 
at  Cold  Spring.  Then  the  beautiful  steamer  received  him  and 
ezultingly  bore  him  away  with  many  a  splash  and  hideous  snort- 
ing. Another  of  those  leviathan  palaces  appeared  in  sight  above, 
and  in  its  turn  passed  on,  but  it  had  no  interest  for  me.  The  first 
had  received  all  my  prayers  and  good  wishes.  That  had  vanished 
from  my  sight,    fwas  alone. 

**  And  what  of  that  ?"  I  soliloquized.  "  Is  it  any  great  hardship 
to  be  for  once  without  company  ?  Or  can  a  man  have  a  better 
companion  thati  his  faithful  dog  ?     Here,  Zephyr !" 

The  beautiful  grey-hound  raised  himself  from  his  cushion  in  the 
corner  and  affectionately  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  hand.  I 
gazed  at  him  with  admiration  for  a  brief  moment,  and  then  turned 

Ton  are  beautiful  and  you  love  me,  but — you  cannot  speak. 
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Pshaw!  words  are  not  the  only  medium  of  speech.  All  nature 
talks  in  eloquent  strains.  Why  should  I  fee!  lonely  by  this  noble 
river,  and  encompassed  as  1  am  bv  these  grand  old  hills,  peopled 
with  a  thousand  miditionarv  tales?" 

And  again  I  looked  forth,  but  although  nature  was  not  want  rag 
in  conversational  powers,  the  subjects  discussed  were  roost  unsatis- 
factory to  me. 

"  You're  alone!"  said  a  little  bubbling  stream,  which  conned 
between  two  of  the  noblest  bluffs  of  the  Highlands. 

"You're  alone — quite  alone!"  discoursed  the  mocking  wind, 
and  it  swept  over  the  water,  bearing  with  it  the  same  disagreeable 
strain. 

"You're  alone — most  miserably  left  alone!"  whispered  the 
river,  as  it  dashed  against  its  pebbly  boundaries. 

And  every  thing  took  particular  pains  to  taunt  me  with  my  lone- 
liness, and,  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  all  other  objects  were 
enjoying  the  tantalizing  delights  of  companionship. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  tree  that  had  not  a  neighbor  with  which 
to  lock  its  giant  branches ;  no  little  ripple  on  the  stream,  which 
did  not  ever  and  anon  mingle  its  spray  drops  with  the  crest  of 
some  other  tiny  wave;  not  even  a  dry  leaf,  which  did  not  course 
in  airy  circles  with  some  fellow  leaf. 

Two  birds  with  golden  plumage  flew  by,  and,  with  maliciow 
envy,  I  wished  a  musket  in  my  hand,  whereby  to  spoil  their  in- 
sufferable happiness.  A  sullen  croak  directed  my  attention  below, 
and  I  perceived  two  ill-omened  frogs  telling  discordant  compliment* 
to  each  other.  I  caught  up  a  heavy  leaden  inkstand  and  hurled  it 
with  my  best  aim.  The  offenders  remained  unhurt  and  hopped 
away — together. 

I  saw  a  black  mass  of  mud  and  rotten  leaves  beneath  the  over- 
hanging roof.  With  my  crutch  I  poked  it  away,  when,  with  many 
a  shrill  hiss,  loo  hideous  bats  issued  forth  and  flew  to  some  safer 
abode — in  company. 

What!  shall  even  the  wretched  frogs  and  bats  enjoy  compan- 
ionship, while  I,  the  oldest  representative  of  the  Mnrschalks,  an 
left  without  a  friend  with  whom  to  hold  intercourse  ?  By  the  Saint  '■ 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  alone!" 

Such  were  my  reflections,  and  forced  from  the  window  by  these 
disagreeable  sights,  nothing  was  left  me  but  my  pipe.  I  fixed  it* 
pearl  mouthpiece  between  my  lips  and  smoked  steadily  for  thi 
next  hour.  And  as  the  room  became  filled  with  vapor,  so  my  eyes 
gradually  closed  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  slumber. 


How  long  I  slept,  I  know  not.  I  only  remember  that  the  shades 
ght  had  commenced  falling,  when  I  shook  off"  my  drowsiness 
looked  around.     Legions  of  frogs  were  now  croaking  forth 
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their  discordant  notes,  and  myriads  of  bats  were  fluttering  past  my 
Window  in  a  ceaseless  stream,  all  putting  forth  their  hest  endeavors 
.  *  increase  my  former  aggravation.  But  they  vainly  toiled.  Some 
silent  whisperings- of  hope  had  penetrated  my  forlorn  heart,  telling 
me  that  I  should  not  long  remain  desolate. 
-  I  bad  enjoyed  no  dream.  No  vision  of  soothing  import  had 
come  to  cheer  my  soul.  When  I  looked  back  upon  the  last  few 
minutes,  I  could  recall  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  blank  of  deep 
sleep,  unbroken  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  fancy's  play:  and  yet  I 
awoke  with  the  persuasion  nestling  in  my  heart,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  ine  to  leave  my  Manor-House  and  proceed  some- 
where in  search  of  a  friend.  I  have  myself  nothing  to  do  with 
investigating  the  nature  of  such  a  phenomenon.  Heave  it  to  phy- 
siologists to  determine  how  a  person,  having  dreamed  nothing,  can 
yet  awake  with  a  new  and  exciting  thought  filling  his  whole  soul. 

So  it  was — and  the  more  I  tried  to  banish  the  idea,  the  more  it 
nuhed  in  floods  upon  my  mind.  And  to  such  an  extent  did  this 
strange  reflection  press  upon  me,  that  I  gradually  believed  it  the 
recall  of  some  supernatural  power,  and  finally  determined  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  obey  this  imaginary  mandate,  and  that,  having 
done  so,  I  should  be  led  into  close  contact  with  some  one  previ- 
ously ordained  to  become  a  bosom  friend  to  me. 

No  doubl  the  idea  was  but  a  phantasy  of  a  troubled  brain,  and 
what  subsequently  happened,  a  mere  coincidence,  but  now,  from 
constant  reflection,  1  became  more  and  more  excited  as  to  its  re- 
ality, and  at  last,  leaping  from  my  seat,  made  a  vow  to  myself  to 
set  ofTfor  New  York  that  very  night,  and  hunt  up  this  unknown 
friend. 

"  Are  there  not  old  and  valued  names  yet  left  in  the  city  ?"  I 
reasoned.  "  And  may  not  many  of  these  entertain  kindred  asso- 
ciation* with  myself?" 

And  here  a  wonder  suddenly  assailed  me.  How  came  I  to  have 
made  such  a  startling  leap,  when,  but  a  few  hours  ago,  I  scarcely 
dared  to  lift  a  leg  or  an  arm  too  suddenly  1  Was  it  actually  true 
what  iny  nephew  had  told  me,  that  exertion  was  only  necessary  to 
assure  me  of  my  freedom  from  ill  ?  And  had  i  indeed  lost  three 
years  of  active  life,  passed  in  moping  in  a  close  apartment,  afraid 
kit  the  blessed  air  of  Heaven  might  visit  me  too  roughly  1  Thus 
sober  reason  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  banish  my  former  fool- 
ish fancies.  I  stood  still  and  remembered  that  I  bad  never  expe- 
rienced any  pain,  except  the  slight  aching  produced  by  close  and 
careful  confinement;  and  that  all  such  care  had  been  engendered 
by  the  insane  impression,  that  being  old,  I  was  naturally  obliged 
to  be  in  feeble  health.  And  then  again  I  called  to  mind  how 
many  there  were,  older  than  I,  who  Mill  rode  and  walked  with  the 
vigor  of  youth ;  and  why  should  not  I  emulate  their  activity  1 
.-  ^Hnrnthl"  I  shouted,  again  making  a  tremendous  leap.    "  Lud- 

VWMrighll    I,  who  was  never  really  sick,  will  now  become 
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...pnorasi     ianouieu,againmaKinga  ireraenuous  leap. 
•WgWM  right  1    I,  who  was  never  really  sick,  will  now  be 
gWbijgtfl  1  U  who.  waa  never  decrepid,  will  ngain  become  y 
MM  strong,  and  saoont  and  ride,  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  yi 
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ch^m  to  pieces*    And  *Jae»  I  stopped  to  aseadie 
for  apfi**i*. 

B'tf  aor  a  bit  cf  jz&'uil  ret.    Old  Claes  exerelT 
p>H  and  soiec«&.r  expressed  jus  opinion  chat  I 

"  And  Mppose  I  hare  I"9 

*  bat  do  re«cn  to  break  de  crotches.    T 
debit  crib  ba*k  de  rhe^fnat.iai-*" 

-  &jlen-~e  '     Ar.i  saddle  Rslt  !"" 

••  Where  doe*  ma*.«a  mean  :o  eo  ?"* 

"  On  the  road  to  the  citr." 

MJJe  city!M  the  afctcrfji^bed  negro  ejaculated,  lifting  has  akmi- 
led  hands,     •*  Aod  it  ia  e ben  in?  alreadv !"' 

"  I  care  not  if  it  were  mid  night.     Saddle  the  horse,  I 

"  Otoe*  knows  belter  dan  to  do  dat/* 

'*  What !  do   you  refuse  to  obey  me  ?"  I  shouted, 
patience  Mill  held  on  by  a  very  fine  thread. 

"  Clac*  do  no  now  and  massa  be  angry.  To-morrow  ohm* my, 
f  Clae*,  rny  leg  feel  berry  bad.  You  did  right  not  Id  saddle  de 
how.     Here  am  silver  dollar  for  vou.'    Den  I  am? — " 

The  slender  thread  broke,  and  patience  quickly  flew  ewaj. 
What  Clae*  would  have  said  is  uncertain,  for  at  that  iaathat,  m 
caught  sight  of  otic  of  the  broken  pieces  of  my  crotches,  aafifted  fa 
the  air  most  ominously,  and  he  vanished  from  the  door-way  with 
astonishing  celerity. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  I  took  no  further  notice  of  daea% diso- 
bedience ?  He  had  lived  so  long  upon  the  estate,  that  I  eoold  aot 
bear  to  chastize  or  scold  him,  particularly  as  I  knew  that  the 
ho  took  was  one  dictated  by  motives  of  pure  affection 

If.    But  how  wss  I  to  have  my  desire  performed  t    I 
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too  well  to  imagine  that  either  contmands  or  entreaties  would  in- 
duce him  to  alter  his  determination.  I  also  considered,  that,  if  I 
persisted  in  pressing  my  wishes  upon  him,  he  would  steal  away  to 
some  secret  place  and  not  reappear  in  sight  until  the  next  morning. 
Finally,  I  adopted  what  some  might  consider  a  cowardly  course, 
resolving  to  wait  until  the  old  negro  was  asleep  and  then  steal 
down  to  the  stable  and  saddle  Ruby  myself. 

For  three  hours  I  waited,  and  when  the  full  moon  arose  and 
shed  down  her  lustre  upon  the  river,  and  silvered  the  top  of  every 
tree  which  grew  upon  the  Highlands,  I  judged  it  time  to  proceed 
to  action.  Silently  I  slipped  down  stairs,  crossed  the  court-yard 
and  opened  the  stable  door. 

And  now  I  walked  more  cautiously,  for  I  heard  Claes  snornig 
loudly  among  the  hay,  scarcely  three  yards  from  me.  Softly  I 
stepped  along  on  tip-toes  and  at  length  reached  the  stall  of  Ruby. 
Long  as  it  was  since  I  had  ridden  the  noble  animal,  he  seemed  to 
recognize  me,  for,  testifying  no  fear,  he  gently  rubbed  himself 
against  my  coat,  and  essayed  a  slight  whinnying. 

I  fenced  lest  the  sound  might  awaken  Claes,  and  I  thought  of  the 
shame  I  should  feel,  if  the  old  man  were  to  catch  me  thus  stealing 
my  own  property.  But  the  loud  breathing  did  not  fail,  and,  in  a 
minute  more,  I  had  slipped  the  saddle  in  its  place,  and  had  led  the 
horse  outside  and  mounted  him. 

Then,  finding  myself  once  more  in  a  situation  to  range  the 
fields  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  my  younger  days,  the 
wild  exuberance  of  my  feelings  could  not  be  restrained,  and  I 
burst  forth  with  a  loud  "  tally-ho !" 

"  Who  dat  dere  ?"  said  Claes,  poking  his  head  through  a  little 
window  which  flanked  the  stable  door. 

With  a  muttered  curse  upon  my  own  heedlessness,  I  plunged 
my  heels  into  the  sides  of  the  horse  and  endeavored  to  make  oft* 
unseen.  All  in  vain.  The  negro  caught  sight  of  me  and  dashing 
through  the  window — bare-footed  and  night-capped  as  he  was — 
gave  chase. 
"  On,  Ruby,  on !" 

"  Stop,  massa !    Oh,  where  de  debil  do  you  go  ?" 
Bat  Ruby  was  too  powerful  a  match  for  the  old  negro.    We 
rapidly  left  Claes  behind,  yet  for  some  minutes  I  could  see  him  in 
his  white  garments,  plunging  after  me  and  shouting ; 

"  Stop,  dear  massa,  stop  !  Oh,  de  ole  one  has  got  into  massa, 
sure  *nuff." 

At  length  however,  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  then  could  not  resist 
a  merry  laugh,  as  I  thought  upon  the  figure  which  the  oldest  rep- 
resentative of  the  Marschalks  made,  stealing  his  own  horse,  and 
flyiag  like  a  thief  from  his  own  servant. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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LETTER  TO  DUPONT  DE  L'EURE  ON  THE  POLITICAL  POO- 

TION  OF  WOMEN. 

To  the  American  Public: 

The  following  letter  to  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  is  an  offering  laid  on 
the  altar  of  philanthropy.  It  contains  a  scheme  of  human  polity 
before  unwritten ;  made  after  much  reflection  and  long  study  of 
mankind  in  civil  society,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  condition  of  my  own  sex.  I  had  intended 
Sutting  it  into  a  pamphlet  or  small  volume,  but  the  Editor  of  this 
[agazine  (with  the  former  numbers  of  which  I  have  been  much 
pleased)  having  requested  me  to  write  an  article  for  the  present 
number,  it  occurred  to  me  that  every  object  contemplated  by  a 
separate  publication  might  be  answered  by  putting  my  thoughts 
into  print  here. 

That  all  have  a  right  to  express  opinions,  none  will  deny.  Some 
may  be  curious  to  know,  whether  in  this  case,  it  is  really  expected 
that  the  project  stated  will  at  all  be  acted  on  in  France.  That 
will  be  as  Providence  directs.  God  works  by  means,  and  may 
bless  those  which  to  human  eyes  appear  the  most  insignificant.  I 
believe  the  principles  laid  down  are  correct,  and  that  in  whatever 
degree,  whether  in  France  or  here,  they  are  acted  on,  society 
will  be  benefitted  thereby.  The  present  crisis  in  France  seemed 
to  me  a  fitting  occasion  to  throw  them  before  the  public.  I  held  the 
same  views  three  years  ago,  when  New  York  by  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion, threw  up  her  former  constitution.  But  I  could  not  then  have 
appealed  to  political  men  here;  neither  would  I,  if  I  were  a  French 
woman,  now  appeal  them  to  the  French  authorities;  for  it  would 
at  once  be  said,  here  is  an  ambitious  woman  who  wants  a  new 
order  of  things  to  make  a  high  place  for  herself.  But  no  preju- 
dice of  that  kind  can,  under  present  circumstances,  obscure  the 
right.  If  J  have  produced  any  new  truth  on  this  great  subject,  I 
am  not  warranted  by  experience  to  expect  its  rapid  development 
in  action.  Yet  the  acorn  must  be  planted,  though  we  must  wait 
long  for  the  oak.  E.  W. 


To  Dupont  de  l'  Eure, 

Sib — Reflections  on  the  momentous  position  of  France,  combined 
with  previous  trains  of  thought  concerning  the  political  condition  of 
my  sex,  have  wrought  in  my  mind  some  views  applicable  to  both, 
which  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  no  where  us  yet  ex* 
pressed.  They  may  be  useful.  To  you,  sir,  I  am  impelled  to 
address  them  no  less  from  a  profound  feeling  of  personal  respect 
than  from  your  public  station.  This  I  suppose  would  lead  you  to 
throw  before  the  convention  for  framing  a  constitution,  any  hints 
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which  you  should  judge  to  be  of  value.  Frenchmen  and  Ameri- 
cans are  in  a  state  of  fraternity,  because  in  Lafayette  we  hare  had 
•  common  political  father.  Still  more  intimate  is  that  fraternity 
among  those  who  have  enjoyed  his  personal  friendship.  That 
honor  in  its  highest  sense  was  yours,  as  I  know  from  his  lips;  and 
I  believe  that  you,  sir,  were  aware,  though  you  may  now  have 
forgotten  it,  that  it  was  in  some  degree  mine  also.  Then,  sir,  per- 
mit me  now  to  address  to  you,  as  I  would  have  done  to  him,  my 
fiews  as  to  what  justice  and  policy  dictate  to  your  convention, 
concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  women.  And 
with  no  question  of  more  vital  importance  or  of  greater  difficulty 
will  you  have  to  contend  in  the  immense  work  of  settling  a  govern- 
ment for  France ;  it  may  be  for  the  world,  for  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  you.  Universal  man  looks  towards  you  and  anx- 
iously awaits  the  result  of  your  acts. 

Boldly  have  you  cast  aside  a  government  which  oppressed  you, 
fearlessly  have  you  resolved  society  into  its  original  elements,  and 
with  singleness  of  purpose  are  you  now  seeking  to  reconstruct,  and 
to  build  a  fabric  for  the  human  family,  where  all  may  find  a  happy 
shelter.  Sublime  spectacle  !  May  ;he  Almighty  give  you  wisdom 
to  accomplish  the  good,  which,  as  we  tiust,  He  has  led  you  to  de- 
sire; and  thus  to  make  a  wiser  and  a  better  government  than  any 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Doubtless  for  this  you  must  search  deep  into  the  principles  of 
human  nature  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal laws  of  God.  For  in  order  wisely  to  construct  the  ship  of  state 
you  must  not  only  know  the  nature  of  the  winds  and  waves,  but  of 
the  lights  of  Heaven,  by  which  its  course  must  be  steered. 

To  me  it  is  evident  that  the  science  of  legislation  is  far  from  its 
perfection,  although  I  believe  the  framers  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment made  a  great  advance.  They  were  among  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  men  ;  but  to  construct  a  perfect  government  for  a 
nation,  as  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  complicated,  so  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  and  we  must  expect  that  it  will  take  man- 
kind proportionally  longer  to  understand  it.  With  all  the  advan- 
tage which  men  possess  to  know  inanimate  agents,  (since  on  these 
they  can  experiment  as  well  as  speculate)  they  have  but  just  be- 
gan to  learn  the  uses  of  steam  and  of  the  electric  fluid.  Why  then 
should  we  doubt  that  in  politics,  improvements  are  not  yet  to  be 
made,  no  less  signal,  than  those  of  the  rail  road  and  the  telegraph  ? 

What  would  you  think,  sir,  of  the  mechanician,  who  having  a 
heavy  weight  to  move  by  steam,  should  so  miscalculate  his  force 
as  to  make  no  account  of  one  half,  which  was  generated,  but  to 
leave  that  half  so  out  of  reckoning  in  his  machinery  as  not  even 
to  take  the  pains  to  know  whether  it  would  be,  as  to  his  intended 
direction,  a  conspiring  or  an  opposing  force  ?  His  engine  must 
from  its  nature  generate  this  force,  yet  he  leaves  its  direction  en- 
tirely to  chance,  and  when  it  has  so  operated  as  to  neutralize  that 
of  which  he  did  take  note,  and  for  whose  proper  action  he  did  pro- 
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vide  a  machinery,  then  he  is  astonished,  His  train  has  stopped — 
he  sets  himself  to  the  labor  of  re-arranging  and  patting  it  again  in 
motion — yet  ever  with  the  same  thoughtlessness  of  a  force,  for 
which,  if  he  would  provide  the  proper  machinery,  he  might  make  it 
all  his  own. 

Female  influence  is  a  force  which  is  and  ever  must  be  generated 
in  society,  and  men  as  legislators  have  left  its  operation  to  chance. 
If  it  aids  them,  as  in  this  country  and  now  in  France,  they  heed  it 
not ;  but  ascribe  national  prosperity  to  causes,  which  would  not 
sustain  the  political  fabric,  if  that  influence  should  change  its  di- 
rection. In  France,  as  history  abundantly  shows,  there  have  been 
periods,  when  that  influence,  corrupted  and  perverted  by  rulers 
otherwise  good,  has  wrought  misery,— -overturning  governments, 
which  might  have  stood  had  this  been  a  conspiring  instead  of  an 
opposing  force.  Suppose  that  your  Henry  the  Fourth  bad  added 
to  his  great  and  good  qualities,  that  of  a  wise  regard  for  the  sane* 
tity  of  the  female  character,  and  the  importance  of  female  in- 
fluence, instead  of  the  libertine  recklessness  by  which  in  this  re- 
spect his  virtues  were  the  undoing  of  his  country — bow  many 
future  miseries  might  have  been  saved  lo  France ;  the  profligate 
extravagance  of  courts — the  shameful  rule  of  kings'  mistresses — 
exhausting  taxes,  and  demoralizing  examples.  It  is  unphiloso- 
phical  to  charge  all  this  upon  your  past  form  of  government.  Had 
the  course  of  female  influence  been  thus  early  changed,  though  a 
monarchy,  France  might  have  been  quiet  and  prosperous.  Let 
this  influence  operate  against  her,  and  she  will  be  neither,  though 
a  republic. 

There  is  then  a  power  of  female  influence  constantly  at  work  in 
society.  The  wise  politician  should  consider  this  power  and  in  con- 
structing the  machinery  of  government  he  should  not  only  guard 
against  its  becoming  an  opposing  force,  but  he  should  provide  a  ma* 
chinery  by  means  of  which  it  will  aid  to  propel  the  political  train  in 
the  right  direction.  If  the  subject  of  female  rights  and  influence 
was  at  all  under  the  discerning  ken  of  the  great  and  liberal  minds 
of  France  who  are  planning  the  future  good  of  the  world,  this 
call  on  their  attention  would  not  now  have  been  made ;  but  we  in- 
fer that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  men  of  France  are  called  upon 
to  come  forward,  and  by  their  representatives  frame  a  constitution 
which  they  will  thus  be  pledged  to  support.  All  the  men  arecfcD- 
ed.  The  slaves  too  are  kindly  remembered — but  the  women— they 
are  forgotten !  Yet,  is  it  not  expected  that  they  are  to  be  floveflh 
ed  by  the  fundamental  laws  which  are  to  be  made — laws  to  which 
they  will  have  given  no  assent  ?  And  is  it  not  expected  that  there 
shall  be  for  them,  that,  for  which  America  fought  her  independ- 
ence, taxation  without  representation  ? 

If  it  be  said,  as  is  truly  the  case,  that  men  are  (he  natand 
guardians  of  women,  then  we  would  ask,  how  is  it  ptopoeed'tft 
vince  them  that  their  interests  are  to  be  regaTded(whett  tk^ft 
alone  know  them,  are  to  be  left  wholly  imcongnhdrt 
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Even  in  monarchies  women  have  not  generally  been  barred 
from  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty,  and  since  the  salique  law 
was  adopted,  Isabella,  Elizabeth,  Maria  Theresa  and  Catharine  II, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  mind  of  woman  is  not  necessarily  fee- 
ble, and  unequal  to  questions  of  law  and  policy-  Why  then  should 
women  be  any  longer  regarded  as  incapable  of  judging  of  their  own 
rights  and  responsibilities;  and  of  those  of  the  future  nation,  of 
which,  if  men  are  the  fathers,  women  are  the  mothers.  In  private 
families  is  not  the  mother's  counsel  of  weight  and  importance  ?  Do 
not  women,  when  duty  calls,  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  taking 
care  of  property  ?  Do  they  not  even  in  a  multitude  of  cases  regulate 
expenditure  with  a  more  strict  regard  to  economy  than  men  ?  Has 
it  not  indeed  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the  mother's  loss  to  a  fa- 
mily of  children,  is  ordinarily  the  most  severe  bereavement  which 
their  tender  years  can  experience  ?  Why  then  should  the  national 
family  be  deprived  of  maternal  counsels  ?* 

Women  are  surely  persons,  and  if  so,  their  rights  are  equally 
sacred  with  those  of  men,  although  they  have  not  equal  physical 
strength  to  maintain  them.  If  women  are  placed  by  law  and  cus- 
tom, in  a  position  where  these  rights  being  withheld,  no  individual 
of  the  sex  can  rise  up  and  complain,  but  all  must  confine  their 
deep  sense  of  wrong  to  their  own  bosoms,  is  therefore  this  feel- 
ing to  be  disregarded  by  politicians?  What  but  the  long-hidden 
and  bitter  discontent  of  laboring  men,  deprived  of  their  rights,  has 
thrice  within  the  last  half  century  hurled  the  despots  of  France 
from  their  thrones :  and  now  has  sent  the  aristocracy  to  follow  the 
monarchy?  What  but  the  secret  irritation,  which  injustice  stirs 
in  minds  despised,  now  causes  monarchs  to  tremble  ?  And  is  no 
account  to  be  made  of  that  which  rises  in  the  minds  of  women, 
one  half  the  nation,  because  though  deep,  it  is  not  loud  ?  While 
it  remains,  it  is  as  a  rock  beneath  the  ocean ;  for  it  is  this,  to 
which  socialism,  in  its  varied  phases  and  fearful  aspects,  owes  its 
force,  threatening  as  it  does  the  moral  degradation  of  the  human 
race.  And  in  France,  we  hear  that  this  dangerous  scheme  is 
greatly  prevailing.  "  Will  the  French  Republic  stand,"  asks  one 
of  our  ablest  and  best  informed  journalists,!  and  thus  he  answers 
the  momentous  question.  "  Wait  till  the  20th  of  April.  Nine 
hundred  men  are  to  meet  on  that  day  in  Paris  to  construct  a  gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  deep  infusion  of  Fourierism  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  if  this  element  is  used  for  a  cement  in  the  walls  of  the 
new  republic,  they  will  soon  be  down  on  the  heads  of  the  builders." 

If  it  is  true  that  the  infidel  principles  of  socialism — twice  infidel, 

•  If  the  plan  which  I  am  about  to  nrnpopc  is  inapplicable  nt  present,  it  would 
be  en  edvanoo  in  forming  theme  fumldmentul  laws  by  which  women  aro  to  bo 
governed,  if  a  certain  number  of  the  mo*t  highly  enlightened  women  were  in- 
vited by  tee  male  authorities  to  meet  and  act' as  an  advisory  committee. 

t  The  Editor  of  tie  New  York  Observer. 
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recreant  alike  to  the  God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  Bevelation — 
if  it  is  true  that  these  principles, do  prevail  in  France,  then  shook) 
I  also  believe  that  your  revolution  could  not. stand.  Such  would 
be  the  opinion  of  the  wise  Washington,  who  warned  the  world 
concerning  a  republic,  that  "religion  and  morality  are  indispen- 
sable supports."  The  way  for  patriots  to  take  from  this  immoral 
system  its  only  available  foundation,  is  to  do  political  justice  to 
women*  To  take  her  influence  from  the  side  of  opposing  forces 
and  place  it  with  those  which  conspire  m  favor  of  public  order, 
will  lie  in  the  same  course  of  action ;  and  both  secured,  France 
would  have  a  more  perfect  government  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Whenever  a  government  is  made,  which  is  fully  adapted  to  the 
entire  human  race,  not  one  which  regards  only  the  stronger 
moiety,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  be  a  permanent  govern- 
ment. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  me  to  propose  a  plan — to  say  what  in 
my  view  is  the  right  path  to  follow  out,  in  this  mighty  work  of 
political  regeneration.  Yet  I  hesitate — for  who  am  I  that  I  should 
rise  up  and  speak  to  nations.  But  God,  who  has  made  me  feel  it 
a  duty,  can  at  my  fervent  prayer,  give  me  the  needed  wisdom. 

Time  with  you,  sir,  is  precious,  and  I  must  condense  into  a  few 
pages  that  which  requires  a  volume.  To  this  intent  I  must  give 
merely  the  results  of  my  reasonings — if  the  reasonings  themselves 
should  hereafter  be  called  for,  I  trust  I  should  be  able  to  produce 
them. 

First,  then,  I  maintain,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Socialists, 
that  in  the  single  family  we  behold  a  natural  government;  and 
further,  that  this  is  the  only  natural  government.  The  husband, 
the  father  and  the  master  is  here,  a  natural  sovereign.  Woman, 
as  wife,  is  the  chief  subject  in  his  domain ;  while  as  mother,  and 
common  ruler  of  the  servants  of  the  household,  she  is  the  compan- 
ion of  his  sway.  On  the  death  of  her  consort  she  stands  as  the  sole 
head  of  the  little  kingdom. 

Every  other  government  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle  of 

CONFEDERACY  FOR    MUTUAL  BENEFIT. 

Every  individual  human  being  of  mature  age,  has  a  right — nay 
a  sacred  duty  to  exercise  the  will  given  by  God  for  the  direction  of 
moral  conduct ;  and  the  privilege  to  use  it  for  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Our  will  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  our  being.  Take 
away  its  exercise,  and  man  languishes  for  liberty  ! — and  whoso 
strikes  for  liberty,  him  the  world  honors.  Without  it  the 
image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  is  defaced,  and  all  his  power 
to  do  good  is  lost.  What  has  a  slave  to  give,  wherewith  to  serve 
man,  or  honor  God  ?  And  who  knows  what  will  constitute  our 
happiness  but  ourselves.  Yet,  for  adequate  reasons,  proportions! 
advantages,*  portion  of  that  ruling  will  may  wisely  be  relinquished 
to  others.  But  to  resign  it  wholly  is  to  be  a  self-made  slave ;  and 
is  what  none  can  innocently  do.  To  be  obliged  by  law  to  relin- 
quish it,  is  to  be  made  by  law  a  slave,  and  such  law  is  wrong, 
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especially  where  ungenerous  advantages  are  taken  of  necessity  or 
confiding  trust.  Woman  is  not  merely  man's  satellite,  for  then 
must  she  accompany  him  in  his  wildest  deviations  from  the  Holy 
Centre  of  Perfection.  She,  as  well  as  man,  is  a  primary  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  for  her,  as  for  him,  to  move  steadily  around  that 
centre.  Therefore,  laws  which  regulate  marriage,  while  they  pro- 
perly give  to  man,  from  whom  the  support  of  the  family  is  required, 
authority  commensurate  with  his  obligations,  should  be  careful  to 
go  no  farther.  Limited  obedience,  a  free  man  or  a  free  woman, 
may  rightly  owe  to  other  human  beings:  unlimited  obedience, 
is  due  to  God  alone. 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  that  confederacy  of  families  which 
constitutes  the  civil  and  political  organization.  As  regards  men, 
the  right  principles  of  this  confederation,  do,  as  we  believe,  pre- 
vail here  as  in  regenerated  France.  From  the  tenor  of  some  of 
our  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall  ad- 
vocate the  equal  right  of  our  sex  to  a  representation  in  the  na- 
tional conevntion.  But  this  is  not  our  plan.  We  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  the  plan  of  God.  He,  says  the  sacred  Scripture,  created 
man,  "  in  his  own  image  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them."  Let  each  sex  then  keep  its  own  place.  Yet  we  main- 
tain that  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  consulted  concerning 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  bound,  and  that  their  best  wis- 
dom should  be  called  forth  to  aid  in  planning  the  wisest  and  most 
righteous  arrangements  for  the  common  good.  We  therefore  lay 
down  the  principle,  that  while  men,  the  heads  of  the  natural  king- 
doms, confederate  to  do  for  the  common  political  household, 
what  the  individual  father  and  master  does  for  his  own, — that  wo- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  should  confederate  also,  to  do  for  the  great 
common  family,  what  it  is  the  duty  of  each  mother  and  mistress  to 
do  for  her  own  household. 

This,  sir,  we  propose  as  a  new  principle  in  politics,  and  one 
which  may  serve  to  thread  the  maze,  and  guide  the  way  to  justice 
and  expediency.  Suppose,  acting  on  this  principle,  the  French 
convention  should  invite  the  women  of  France  to  meet  and  choose 
delegates  (perhaps  one  from  each  department)  to  assemble  in  Paris, 
aa  a  female  body  invested  with  powers  to  act  for  the  sex.  Suppose 
your  convention,  keeping  the  supreme  authority  which  nature  has 
given  you,  shall  accord  to  them  those  advisory  powers  which  in  the 
Family  properly  belongs  to  the  mother  and  the  mistress.  These 
will  find  no  place  where  commerce,  war  and  foreign  relations  are 
the  subject  of  your  deliberations.  Should  France  adopt,  as  we 
hope  she  will,  our  federative  system,  the  general  government 
abandoning  to  each  state  the  minutiaof  its  own  affairs,  and  acting 
for  the  whole  with  foreign  nations,  women,  on  the  principles 
which  we  have  laid  down,  should  exercise  no  interference  in  this. 
The  state  governments  in  America  make  the  laws  which  concern 
women  in  their  individual  capacities.  Wherever  the  rights,  duties 
and  liabilities  of  women  are  concerned,  there  you  may  find  it  wise 
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as  well  as  just,  to  defer  to  them,  so  far  as  to  give  them  a  negative 
upon  any  law  which  you  may  propose ;  and  also  to  permit  them  on 
these  subjects  the  right  of  introducing  into  your  convention  any  bill 
which  they  may  judge  expedient,  with  the  reasons  by  which  they 
sustain  it,  leaving  it  for  the  supreme  power  to  decide.  This  would 
be  in  fact  but  a  modification  of  the  right  of  petition.  But  with  the 
negative  proposed,  there  would  be  reciprocity  in  the  arrangement. 
On  subjects  where  each  sex  is  alike  concerned,  as  in  the  laws  of 
marriage,  each  party  could  introduce  bills  which  the  other  might 
negative.  This  it  appears  to  me  would  constitute  such  a  check 
and  balance  to  prevent  bad  legislation,  as  nature  herself  has  insti- 
tuted. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  women  are  taxed,  and  are 
not  represented.  The  question  will  rise,  would  we  require  for  a 
council  of  women,  (for  such  we  believe  ought  by  a  proper  arrange* 
ment  in  the  constitution,  to  become  a  permanent  legislative  body,) 
any  joint  control  of  the  public  funds,  to  which  the  property  of 
women  as  well  as  that  of  men  has  contributed.  To  settle  this 
question,  let  us  go  back  to  our  first  principles,  and  enquire  what 
is  right  and  expedient  in  the  private  family.  Here  we  find  a  di- 
vision of  duties — an  arrangement  founded  in  nature.  We  see  it 
wherever  animals  pair;  whether  they  have  discourse  of  reason  or 
not.  Among  the  fowls  of  the  air,  while  the  female  sits  on  the  nest, 
the  male  goes  abroad  to  procure  food.  So  man  must  provide  for 
his  family,  while  his  wife  with  his  children  remains  at  home.  It  is 
suitable  then,  that  the  means  of  the  family,  so  far  as  this  object  is 
concerned,  should  be  at  his  disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
direction  of  the  female  head  of  the  family,  should  be  assigned  such 
a  portion  of  the  family  income  as  can  be  afforded  for  her  own  per- 
sonal accommodation,  and  that  of  the  little  children.  A  part  at 
least  of  the  charity  fund  should  be  given  into  her  hands;  for  she 
has  more  time  to  learn  the  case  of  individual  applicants,  and  to 
see  that  this  fund  is  judiciously  applied. 

Then  as  actuated  by  the  good  of  society,  and  by  the  justice  of 
nature,  I  would  not  ask  of  the  men  to  relinquish  the  care  of  the 

Sublic  purse  to  the  women;  notwithstanding  their  property  had 
elped  to  fill  it.  But  I  would  ask  them  to  show  such  a  confidence  in 
woman,  and  such  a  regard  for  her  interests  as  would  convince  hex; 
that  it  was  not  a  selfish  cupidity  from  which  they  acted,  bnt  a  de- 
sire to  fulfil  their  their  own  responsibilities-^consulting  her  interests 
jind  her  happiness  even  as  their  own. 

There  are  portions  of  public  duties  which  I  would  desire  to  see 
in  the  hands  of  women,  which  would,  I  am  sensible,  require  great 
energy  of  mind  and  expansion  of  intellect.    But  France  has  her 


as  men  cannot  understand,  tney  being  the  stronger  party— «m 
men's  feelings  are  in  revealing  their  sufferings — to  have,  in  i|ia*.mw»  ..  ■■■>!■■■ 
iog  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  a  right  which  the  meanest  mail  esjoys,  to  he 
aM  by  their  peers? 
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great  women  as  well  as  her  great  men.  What  individuals  of  the 
present  day  have  done  more  to  infuse  into  society  that  moral 
soundness  which  is  the  support  of  republics,  than  Louisa  S.  W\ 
Belloe,  and  her  friend  Adelaide  Mongol  fie  r. 

Should  any  one  dispute  the  practicability  of  female  legislative 
assemblies,  the  world  has,  in  the  religious  sect  of  the  Quakers,  an 
example  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  not  only  their  practicability 
but  their  usefulness.  The  Quakers  are  beyond  all  others,  a  vir- 
tuous and  a  happy  people  in  their  domestic  relations.  From  the 
long  established  practice  of  this  sect,  might  be  derived  many  of 
the  best  of  rules  for  the  minute  directions  of  such  assemblies.  The 
men's  meeting  has  its  committees  of  conference,  and  the  wo- 
men's the  same.  The  social  intercourse  of  benevolent  minds 
receives  a  zest  from  the  mutual  desire  of  pleasing.  Patriotism  and 
every  virtue  rises  higher  in  man,  when  he  acts  under  the  immedi- 
ate eye  of  woman ;  and  naturally  her  highest  earthly  object  is  to 
commend  herself  and  her  works  to  man. 

Then,  sir,  let  us  imagine  a  state  of  things  which  I  believe  must 
exist  before  human  legislation  shall  have  neared  its  mark,  though 
perhaps  it  is  yet  in  the  distant  future — and  we  wish  no  violent  re- 
solutions made  to  accomplish  it.  But  suppose  a  female  legislative 
council,  to  whom  the  constitution  of  the  land  commits  the  care,  and 
on  whom,  furnishing  them  the  means,  it  lays  the  responsibilities  of 
the  great  national  household  in  the  following  important  particulars. 

1st.  The  care  of  the  schools  for  the  young  children  of  the  commu- 
nity; in  respect  to  their  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  training — 
a  work  for  which  the  God  of  nature  has  fitted  them ;  and  for  which 
they  alone  have  at  their  disposal  the  necessary  amount  of  time. 

2d.  The  care  of  the  poor.  Not  that  the  services  of  men  might 
not  be  needed  in  this  and  the  foregoing  department.  A  female 
sovereign  has  male  officers.  A  woman  of  business,  employs  male 
agents;  but  it  rests  in  her  judgment  to  say  in  what  cases  then? 
more  expensive  services  are  required. 

3d.  The  care  of  the  public  morals,  especially  in  so  far  as  their 
own  sex  are  concerned.  Not  that  we  would  propose  to  make,  like 
the  Romans,  a  censorship,  and  give  it  to  the  women.  But  that 
women  in  their  associated  capacity  could  do  much;  the  operations 
of  a  voluntary  society  in  this  country  may  show.  This  society 
has  been  upheld  by  women  against  persecutions  of  licentious  men — 
against  even  clerical  opposition.  It  has  now  struck  its  fibrous  roots 
throughout  the  Union.  I',  derives  from  contributions,  an  income 
of  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  a  month,  and  circulates  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  its  journal. 

To  women  it  especially  belongs  to  uphold  the  chastity  of  the 
world.  Going  back  to  our  first  principles,  that  in  a  well  ordered 
private  family,  we  behold  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God  ;  there  we 
find  that  it  is  the  vigilant  mother,  who  trains  her  daughters  to 
purity,  who  watches  over  them  wherever  they  are,  and  so  orders 
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the  whole  household,  that  sanctity  of  manners  and  morals  pre- 
vail therein.  Should  the  mother  and  the  mistress  fail  in  these 
vital  points  of  her  duty,  then  ought  the  husband,  his  example  giving 
weight  to  his  precept,  speak  to  her  in  the  sternest  tones  of  that 
authority  which  he  holds  from  God  for  the  good  of  the  family ;  and 
require  of  her  to  keep  not  only  herself,  but  her  household  in  the 
ways  of  virtue.  Whenever  a  male  and  female  legislature  shall 
exercise  a  due  care  to  public  morals  and  manners,  then  will  the 
political  house  be  swept  and  made  clean,  and  humanity  lay  down 
the  burden  of  more  than  half  her  guilt,  and  half  her  misery.  As 
a  human  being  walks  in  safety  using  both  his  limbs,  while  with 
one  only  he  hobbles,  and  is  in  constant  danger  of  falling ;  so  has 
human  government,  forgeting  that  God  has  made  two  sexes,  de- 
pended for  its  movements  hitherto  on  one  alone.  The  march  of 
human  improvement  is  scarce  a  proper  term  to  express  its  past 
progress,  since  in  order  to  march  both  limbs  are  required. 

4th.  The  care  of  female  education  beyond  the  primary  schools. 

In  families  while  the  father  directs  the  education  of  the  sons, 
the  mother  takes  care  of  that  of  the  daughters.  If  women  were  to 
be  honored  by  such  a  portion  of  public  trust  as  we  have  supposed, 
then  would  female  education  naturally  be  so  ordered  as  to  fit  the 
sex  for  the  honorable  duties  thus  imposed ;  and  then  would  female 
influence  conspire  to  produce  public  good.  How  different  is  the 
case  where  the  object  of  women's  education  is  to  increase  their 
personal  attractions,  that  they  may  fascinate  and  govern  men ;  and 
thus  gain  by  fraud,  what  justice  would  not  allow  them  to  possess, 
and  what  sometimes  has  proved  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

Thus,  sir,  have  I  sketched,  with  no  timid  hand,  a  plan  which 
may  be  called  one  of  universal  socialism ;  but  one  which  instead 
of  contemning  the  laws  of  God,  respecting  the  union  of  the  sexes, 
makes  those  laws  its  basis  and  its  mode).  What  an  elevation 
might  not  France  attain,  could  she  follow  it  out  into  action!  Man 
is  the  head  of  human  society,  and  with  him  improvement  should 
begin;  and  it  is  his  superior  stability  by  which  it  must  be  sustained. 
Man  must  be  virtuous,  and  then  let  him  require  virtue  from  wo- 
man, both  public  and  private ;  and  she  will  mould  herself  to  meet 
his  will.  By  the  plastic  energy  of  her  nature,  and  the  aspirations 
of  her  piety,  she  will  rise  in  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  to 
fulfil  whatever  trust  she  mav  receive  from  the  affectionate  confi- 
dence  of  him,  who  is  at  once  her  companion  and  her  sovereign. 

And  now,  sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  your  forgiveness, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  spoken  amiss,  and  to  express  the  profound 
esteem  and  reverence,  with  which 

I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EMMA  WILLARD. 

Troy,  New  York,  April,  1848. 
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Every  object  in  ihe  external  world,  is  sufficient  to  excite  our 
wonder.     If  we  proceed  to  examine  the  elements  of  any  body,  we 
are  soon  obliged  to  abandon  our  enquiries,  without  ascertaining  its 
real  essence.     If  we  institute  a  new  examination  respecting  its 
susceptibilities,  or  how  it  affects  other  bodies,  and  is  affected  by 
them,  here  again,  we  have  forced  upon  us  a  most  humbling  con- 
Tiction  of  the  limited  extent  of  our  capacities  and  knowledge,  for 
until  we  know  how  that  infinitude  of  substances  of  which  the  ma- 
terial universe  is  composed,  affects  a  particular  body,  and  how  this 
particular  body  affects  this  infinitude  of  substances  in  every  possi- 
ble combination,  our  knowledge  even  of  the  minutest  atom  of  mat- 
ter that  can  be  presented  us  through  the  aid  of  microscopic  power, 
must  be  imperfect.     Such  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  universe 
that  surrounds  us.     Let  us  leave  this  outer  court,  and  enter  the 
inner  temple,  the  universe  of  thought  and  feeling  within  us.     Ne- 
cessity confines  the  attention  of  men  during  the  first  periods  of 
their  existence  to  external  objects,  and  it  is  not  till  their  wants  can 
be  easily  supplied,  and   leisure  is  furnished  for  speculation,  that 
they  begin  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  wonders  of  their  intel- 
lectual  frame,  if  frame  it  may  be  called,  which  frame  has  none. 
But  men,  whose  thoughts  and  emotions  of  pleasure  are  awakened 
only  by  sensible  objects,  are  like  those  who  have  chosen  a  little 
spot  in  a  desert,  whilst  an  Egypt  of  plenty  was  within  their  reach, 
or  like  those  who  traffic  on  some  creek  or  bay,  and  never  dream 
that  there  is  an  ocean  whitened  with  the  commerce  of  a  world. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  those  phenomena  of  thought,  which  are  worthy 
of  their  sublimest  contemplations,  fail  to  excite  their  wonder  and 
their  admiration.     But  what  is  thought?  has  it  length,  and  breadth 
and  thickness  ?  what  has  that  to  do  with  extension,  which  is  ab- 
solutely one  and  indivisible?   where  does  it  reside?   is  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  nervous  system?  why  fix  the  throne  of  its  empire  here, 
whilst  it  is  on  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  or  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Danube,  or  the  beauties  of  some  Arcadian  landscape; 
and  then  again  as  though  it  possessed  the  attribute  of  ubiquity, 
glancing  to  those  bright  orbs  which  rule  the  day  and  the  night,  or 
those  glowing  sapphires  which  gild  the  firmament.     It  is  circum- 
scribed only  by  that  circle,  whose   centre  is  even'  where,  and 
whose  circumference  is  nowhere.     The  universe  of  matter  and 
mind  is  its  home.     Through  this,  it  darts,  and  plays,  and  ranges. 
What  is  it  that  absorbs  the  lonesome  mariner,  whilst  stiffened  with 
cold,  he  careers  in  bis  frail  bark  on  polar  seas  ? 
In  an  instant,  quicker  than  the  light,  he  in  thought  crosses  the 
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fathomless  deep;  revisits  his  native  village ;  its  green  pastures  aad 
grazing  herds;  its  lakes;  its  vales;  meets  bis  neighbors;  receives 
the  embraces  of  his  children,  and  wipes  the  tears  of  joy  from  his 
Helen's  beaming  eye,  till  he  forgets  that  he  is  in  a  region  illumi- 
nated only  by  those  streams  of  light,  which  occasionally  flash  from 
the  pole,  and  whose  minstrelsy  is  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Again 
trace  those  streams  of  thought  that  are  sent  forth  from  the  gushing 
fountain  of  maternal  love.  Whilst  the  fond  mother  watches  the 
couch  of  her  infant  beauty,  and  the  image  of  its  manly  sire  is  re* 
fleeted  on  her  vision,  how  do  her  thoughts  stretch  forward  to  its 
future  fame,  and  worth,  and  filial  love,  the  sunshine  of  which  is 
to  enlighten  and  cheer  her  descent  to  the  tomb,  and  when  the 
green  mound  shall  rife,  that  points  out  the  place  of  her  slumbers, 
how  does  she  fancy  him  visiting  it  with  a  tear,  and  thinking  of  all 
the  solicitude  and  care  with  which  she  has  blessed  biro.  Thought 
is  a  vigil  in  a  mother's  breast,  it  paints  its  bow  of  promise  on  the 
prospects  of  the  infant  slumberer,  before  it  has  learned  to  lisp  a 
name.  But  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  strange  or  won* 
derful  in  these  processes  or  phenomena,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  stale  of  the  inclinations. 

We  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  inclinations  which  put  in  opera- 
tion these  trains  of  thought,  but  our  enquiry  is  into  the  nature  of 
that  principle  which  is  susceptible  of  such  operations,  into  the 
structure  of  that  intellectual  machine  that  is  capable  of  producing 
such  astonishing  results,  not  into  the  cause  or  power  that  puts  this 
machine  in  motion.  And  tell  us  ye  who  fabricate  the  web  of 
metaphysics,  what  are  the  parts  of  this  machine  ?  Has  it  joints 
and  tenons,  and  mortices?  how  is  it  put  together?  how  does  it  ope- 
rate to  make  a  thought  ?  or  does  it  resemble  in  structure  the  cor- 
poreal frame?  has  it  bones,  and  muscles,  and  arteries,  and  veins? 
show  them  to  us.  Can  inert  matter  think  ?  prove  it  if  it  does.  Bat 
,  if  it  does  not,  and  you  still  forbear  to  satisfy  our  enquiries,  quarrel 
not  with  our  philosophy,  if  we  pronoun :e  these  phenomena  of 
thought  wonderful.  Quarrel  not  with  our  philosophy,  if  we  pro- 
nounce strange,  yea  and  passing  strange,  that  the]  sunny  hills  and 
plains  that  were  trodden  by  the  feet  of  our  childhood,  and  streams 
that  made  the  heart  leap  as  they  rolled  sparkling  in  sunshine, 
should  after  a  long  lapse  of  years  be  arrayed  in  an  instant  with  all 
their  fascinations  before  the  mind.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  illus- 
trious Bacon,  that  the  mind  possesses  in  itself  principles,  which 
inseparably  connect  it  with  the  whole  series  of  its  past  operations. 
This  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  facts.  For  occurrences  are  often 
happening,  which  bring  to  our  recollection  circumstances  and  events 
which  have  not  been  before  the  mind  perhaps  for  years.  And  in 
our  dreams  thought  ranging  among  the  numberless  series  of  our 
past  affections,  recalls  things  which  have  escaped,  and  probably 
would  have  escaped  us  forever.  The  same  phenomena  have  aim 
occurred  in  fevers  and  in  nervous  excitements.     And  the  state- 
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ments  of  those  who  have  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  tomb,  tend  to 
confirm  the  credibility  of  this  opinion.     For  they  testify  that  whilst 
actually  suffering  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  their  mental  opera- 
tions were  powerfully  quickened,  and  that  the  incidents  of  their 
whole  past  lives  have  come  rushing  simultaneously  on  the  field  of 
their  intellectual  vision,  in  the  minuteness  with  which  they  were 
originally  observed.     And  why  may  not  some  enlivening  or  quick- 
ening process  be  employed  to  bring  every  thought  and  feeling  of 
oar  past  lives  before  the  mind  with  a  fearful  distinctness  at  that 
final  revision  of  our  characters  which  revelation  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pect.    And  may  we  not  enquire  whether  the  prominent  distinction 
between  the  finite  and  infinite  mind,  be  not  this,  that  while  the 
former  can  recall  only  a  few  of  its  past  operations,  the  latter  is  ca- 
pable of  embracing  its  own  and  the  operations  of  all  other  minds 
through  the  whole  range  of  eternity,  and  of  concentrating  the 
whole,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  one  fixed  point  con- 
stituting the  eternal  now  of  him,  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 
O,  what  is  this  invisible,  intangible,  and  immaterial  something 
called  thought  ?  how  do  we  come  by  the  thought  of  a  landscape  ? 
the  rays  of  light,  it  is  said,  are  reflected  from  it,  so  that  they  enter 
the  eye,  and  undergoing  several  refractions  by  the  lenses,  they 
finally  paint  a  picture  of  the  landscape  inverted  on  the  retina.   But 
what  resemblance  is  there  between  the  picture  of  a  landscape  and 
the  thought  of  a  landscape  ?     How  then  do  we  come  by  the  thought 
of  a  landscape  ?    It  is  said  that  the  retina,  which  is  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve  connecting  the  back  part  of  the  eye  with  the 
brain,  conveys  an  impression  of  it  to  the  brain.     But  who  knows 
that  there  is  an  impression  of  it  conveyed  thither,  and  supposing 
there  be,  who  has  ever  ascertained  how  it  is  disposed  of,  after  it 
has  reached  the  brain  ?     What  is  this  retina  ?     It  is  a  substance 
precisely  the  same  with  the  nerves  which  are  diffused  throughout 
the  system,  some  of  which  form  the  organs  of  hearing  others  of 
touch,  taste,  and  smell.     But  if  the  organs  of  sensation  are  all 
composed  of  the  same  material,  why  do  not  the  rays  of  light  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  touch,  or  any  of  the  other 
organs  of  sense  produce  in  the  mind  the  sensation  of  vision?     Why 
are  we  not  all  eyes,  like  the  living  ones  in  the  apocalypse  ?    Why 
are  we  not  all  hearing,  all  feeling, all  smelling,  all  tasting?     How 
then  do  we  come  by  thought,  O,  ye !  who  have  searched  the  pene- 
tration of  the  intellectual  temple,  tell  us.     But  poetry  and  oratory 
furnish  us  with   the  most  happy  and  surprising  exhibitions  of 
thought.     Indeed  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  only  different  modes 
of  it.     The  trains  of  thought  in  every  mind  are  under  the  influence 
of  two  or  three  primary  laws,  denominated  the  laws  of  association 
or  suggestion.    The  most  important  of  these  are  analogy,  and  con- 
tiguity in  time  and  place,  according  as  the  influence  of  the  former 
or  the  latter  of  these  laws  predominates  the  character  or  quality  of 
the  thoughts  is  varied.     Analogy  is  the  principle  that  governs  the 
trains  of  thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  original  poet,  and  contiguity 
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of  time  and  place  in  that  of  the  mere  originator.     The  latter,  after 
all  his  efforts  to  reach  some  Parnassian  summit,  will  only  add  one 
name  more  to  the  long  catalogue  of  those  who  have  flattered  and 
fallen  in  their  attempts  to  soar  to  these  giddy  heights,  whilst  the 
former  when  he  sweeps  the  harp,  fills  every  bosom  with  the  har- 
mony of  his  notes.     Like  Milton,  he  visits  creation's  early  dawn, 
when  the  morning  stars  tuned  their  first  anthems,  soars  over  the 
Aonian  mount,  through  chaos  and  the  world  unborn ;  asserts  eter- 
nal Providence,  and  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  men;  or  like  Pol- 
lock, he  rolls  his  harmonious  numbers  down  the  tide  of  time;  or 
like  Byron,  he  treads  on  an  empire's  dust,  muses  on  torn  ocean's 
roar,  on  Leman's  placid  bosom,  and  listens  to  the  grasshopper 
singing  near;  and  then  again,  leaps  with  the  live  thunder  among 
the  Alpine  crags.     But  how  is  it,  or  why  is  it,  that  we  find  all  this 
difference  in  these  unaccountable  phenomena  of  thought?     Why 
it  is  said,  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  nature,  which  means  simply 
that  we  know  nothing  about  it.     Witness  again  the  orator  charm- 
ing every  thought  of  the  crowds  that  surround  him  to  some  par- 
ticular sentiment.     He  speaks  and  he  melts  them  into  pity,  enkin- 
dles their  indignation,  or  by  the  strength  and  vividness  of  his  de- 
scription, fills  them  with  all  the  pleasing  emotions  of  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  sublimity.     He  speaks  and  conviction  flashes  from  every 
sentence  whilst  the  goddess  of  persuasion  follows  with  her  golden 
fetters.     But  how  is  it  that  thought  possesses  the  wonderful  power 
or  susceptibility  of  being  concentrated,  or  concentrating  itself  so 
as  to  produce  the  effects  that  result  from  the  efforts  of  the  orator. 
Who  can  tell?     Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  thought  is  the  power 
which  it  possesses  of  tracing  analogies  as  means  in  reference  to  a 
particular  end,  which  power  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  deno- 
minated  science.     All   the  great   truths   or  propositions   in   any 
science,  are   evolved  by  a  process  of  thought,  called  reasoning; 
which  process  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  felt  analogies  or  relations. 
Certain  data  are  taken,  anil  the  relations  traced  among  these  data 
to  some  final  result,  which  is  still  nothing  but  a  felt  relation,  which 
when  logically  expressed,  is  called  a  proposition.     In  a  series  of 
propositions  which  constitute  reasoning,  there  is  a  relation  felt 
throughout,  and  this  relation  is  that  of  a  part  to  a  comprehending 
whole,  since  the  predicate  in  each  preceding  proposition  of  the 
series,  is  made  the  subject  of  the  following.     The  predicate  of  the 
last  proposition  in  the  series,  therefore,  must  be  some  property  or 
quality  of  the  subject  of  the  first.     And  the  first  proposition  in  the 
series  must  be  an  axiom,  or  a  proposition  that  can  ultimately  be 
reduced  to  one.     This  is  that  process  of  thought  which  has  pre- 
sented to  our  ravished  views  so  many  fields  of  science,  and  is  des- 
tined to  enlarge  not  only  those  now  before  us,  but  to  open  still  new 
fields,  not  a  glimmer  of  which  has  yet  reached  our  intellectual  kin. 
It  is  this  process  of  thought  that  constitutes  a  genius  for  scientific 
investigations.     It  was  with  this  that  Bacon  waa  familiar,  who  by 
the  fire  of  his  intellect  consumed  those  veils  which  so  long  hong 
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before  the  temples  of  truth,  and  lighted  up  the  avenues  which  con- 
duct to  it,  so  that  the  devotee  who  now  wishes,  may  enter  and  wor- 
ship before  her  burnished  throne.  It  was  this,  that  urged  Newton, 
that  priest  of  nature,  onward  in  those  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thought. 
How  interesting  was  that  single  effort  of  his  in  which  he  went  from 
link  to  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  till  he  arrived  at  the  sublime 
conclusion  that  the  planets  were  stayed  in  their  orbits  by  the  same 
force  that  confines  a  pebble  to  the  shore.  He  has,  as  it  were,  filled 
all  space  with  suns  and  worlds,  so  that  you  may  enlarge  your  per- 
ceptions, till  you  have  embraced  all  which  the  telescopic  tube  will 
bring  within  your  reach,  and  imagine  ocean  on  ocean  of  suns  and 
worlds  beside,  and  all  these  will  be  no  more  in  comparison  with 
the  countless  oceans,  which  still  roll  on  the  bosom  of  infinity 
beyond,  than  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  numberless  atoms  that  consti- 
tute the  globe.  O,  what  have  been  the  achievements  of  thought ! 
how  unfettered  in  its  range !  how  inconceivable  in  its  rapidity !  It 
fixes  upon  all  that  is  dreary,  wild,  and  waste  in  nature,  all  that  is 
beautiful,  grand,  and  sublime.  Mountains,  plains,  deserts,  soli- 
tudes, rivers  and  oceans,  winds  and  tempests,  are  its  home.  It 
finds  a  companion  in  every  star,  dwells  on  infinity  itself,  then  rises 
to  that  Being  who  sits  upon  a  throne  that  is  high  and  lifted  up,  and 
whose  brightness  fills  the  heaven  of  heavens.  O,  what  is  thought ! 
Something  that  baffles  expression,  an  immortal  principle,  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Deity,  a  celestial  fire  destined  to  burn  and  to  glow 
forever ! 


POEMS  BY  AMELIA. 
Third  edition  enlarged.    New  York:  D.  Appletou  &  Co. 

The  poetical  genius  of  Amelia  B.  Welby  is  not  unknown  to  the 
literary  world.  The  productions  of  her  gifted  pen  have  already 
enriched  the  pages  of  our  youthful  literature.  Occasional  effusions 
have  been  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Louisville  Journal, 
and  the  fashionable  magazines  of  the  day,  and  thus  have  been 
widely  copied  and  universally  admired.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before,  the  collected  poems  of  Amelia ;  and  we  rejoice 
that  they  nre  now  given  to  the  world,  in  a-  form  so  elegant,  and  so 
highly  creditable  to  the  publishers,  as  the  book  before  us.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  a  correct  taste,  and  an  increasing  demand  on  the 
put  of  the  people  for  a  purer  literature  and  a  higher  standard  than 
thftt  which  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  that  this  charming  book 
htm  already  reached  its  third  edition.    In  addition  to  the  strictly 
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poetical  character  of  Mrs.  Welby's  writings,  there  is  a  healthy 
tone  of  moral  feeling  and  religious  sentiment  that  pervades  the 
whole :  she  never,  indeed,  looks  up  to  "  the  broad  heaven  of  blue'* 
above  her,  or  "  the  green  wood-waves  beneath,"  without  recogniz- 
ing the  power  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  all— ■-without  translating 
the  characters  she  sees,  in  letters  of  living  light,  impressed  upon 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  into  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian's faith  and  the  Christian's  hope. 


"  Each  raging  storm  that  wildly  blows, 
Each  balmy  gale  that  lifts  the  rose, 
Sublimely  grand,  or  softly  fair, 
They  speak  of  Thee  for  Thou  art  there." 


The  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Welby's  poetry,  we  shall  leave  to 
the  critic  to  determine.  But  to  any  casual  observer  it  is  evideut 
that  she  possesses  as  fertile  a  fancy,  as  keen  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  as  much  sentiment  and  feeling,  as  rich  and  full  and 
flowing  language,  and  as  easy  versification  as  any  other  poetess 
in  America.  She  does  not  derive  her  poetical  objects  and  her 
beautiful  imagery  from  books:  she  has  herself  breathed  the  moun- 
tain air,  and  caught  the  inspiration  of  nature  in  her  most  glorious 
aspects.  She  has  read  "  the  burning  stars  "  till  their  own  light, 
44  tremulously  clear,"  has  shown  upon  her  spirit:  she  has  listened 
to  "  the  low  lull  of  falling  waters,"  and  their  music  is  in  her  soul: 
when  the  morn  wakes  upon  the  eastern  hills,  joy  is  in  her  heart; 
and  sadness,  when  the  beautiful  things  of  earth  are  gone.  But 
always,  always  we  may  be  assured  those  who  write  thus,  feel  deep- 
ly: their  free  thoughts,  uncultured  though  they  be,  flow  only  from 
tl  the  heart's  deep  fountain."  But  we  are  trespassing  too  far. 
Our  object  in  noticing  this  book  is,  to  present  a  few  extracts  for 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  procure  it, 
at  their  leisure,  and  read  it  all  for  themselves.  We  present  below 
the  lines  to  "  The  Rainbow,"  merely  premising  that  in  our  humble 
judgment,  they  are  not  less  beautiful  than  Campbell's  lines  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  have  always  been  among  the  most  ad- 
mired productions  of  the  gifted  poet. 

THE    RAINBOW. 

I  sometimes  have  thoughts,  in  my  loneliest  hoars, 
That  lie  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the  flowers. 
Of  a  ramble  I  took,  one  bright  afternoon, 
When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom  in  Jane: 
The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late  fallen  showers, 
The  breeze  fluttered  down  and  blew  open  the  flowers, 
While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  haven  of  rest 
On  the  whito  wing  of  peace,  floated  off  in  the 

As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  oool 
That  scattered  the  raindrops  and  dimpled  the 
Far  up  the  blue  sky,  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 
Its  soft- tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
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Twas  born  in  a  moment,  yet,  quick  as  its  birth. 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
And,  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ooeanf  how  gentle  its  swell! 

Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell: 

While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly  o'er, 

When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the  shore. 

No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer, 

Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there, 

And  bent  my  young  head  in  devotion  and  love, 

'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel,  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings! 
How  boundless  its  cirole!  how  radiant  its  rings! 
If  I  looked  on  the  sky,  'twas  suspended  in  air ; 
If  I  looked  on  the  ooean,  the  rainbow  was  there: 
Thus  forming  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my  soul. 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity  calmly  unfurled, 
It  bent  from  Die  cloud  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments*  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves. 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  left  my  full  soul  like  the  wing  of  a  dove, 
All  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  love. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain: 
I  know  that  my  form  like  that  bow  from  the  wave 
Must  pass  from  the  earth  and  lie  cold  in  the  grave : 
Yet  O!  when  death's  shadows  my  bosom  enoToud, 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  coffin  and  shroud, 
May  Hope  like  the  rainbow  my  spirit  unfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 

Mr*.  Welby  writes  upon  subjects  and  in  metres  widely  varying 
from  each  other,  but  she  is  invariably  happy  and  elegant  in  all  of 
them.    We  make  a  short  extract  from  the  lines 

TO  A  SKA  SHELL. 

Shell  of  the  bright  sea  waves! 
What  is  it  that  we  hear  in  thy  sad  moan? 
If  this  unceasing  music  all  thine  own? 

Lute  of  the  ocean  oaves! 

Or  does  some  spirit  dwell 
la  the  deep  windings  of  thy  chambers  dim, 
Breathing  forever, In  its  mournful  hymn, 

Of  ocean's  anthem  swell. 

Wert  thou  a  murmurer  long 
I*  crystal  palaces  beneath  the  seas. 
Ire  from  the  bme  skies,  thou  had'st  board  the  breese 

Pour  its  foil  tide  of  soag  along? 
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Another  thing  with  thee-— 
Are  there  not  gorgeous  cities  in  the  deep. 
Buried  with  flashing  gems  that  brightly  sleep, 

Hid  by  the  mighty  sea? 

And  say,  O  lone  sea  shell! 
Are  there  not  costly  things  and  sweet  perfumes 
Scattered  in  waste  o'er  that  sea  gulf  of  tombs? 

Hush  thy  low  moan  and  tell. 

In  the  lines  to  "  The  Freed  Bird,"  which  oar  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  quote  entire,  we  find  some  happy  specimens  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.     Take  the  following: 

O'er  yon  river 
The  wing  of  silence,  like  a  dream  is  laid, 
And  naught  is  heard,  save  where  the  woodboughs  quiver, 
Making  rich  spots  of  trembling  light  and  shade. 

The  same  again  in  the  lines  entitled  "  Musings,"  in  which  we 
think  there  is  also  a  correspondence  of  sound  and  idea : 

The  waves  came  dancing  o'er  the  sea 

In  bright  and  glittering  bands: 
Like  little  children,  wild  with  glee. 

They  linked  their  dimpled  hands— 
They  linked  their  hands,  but  ere  I  caught 

Tlieir  sprinkled  drops  of  dew, 
They  kissed  my  feet,  and,  quick  as  thought, 

Away  the  ripples  flew. 

The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free : 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea : 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  face, 

That  leaped  upon  the  air, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 

We  quote  in  conclusion  a  single  stanza  from  the  address  to 
"  Time."  We  think  it  will  compare  in  stately  grand  ear  with 
Derzhaven's  Invocation  to  God,  or  Campbell's  Last  Man.  The 
similie,  it  strikes  us,  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  much  admired  pro- 
duction of  one  of  our  greatest  poets. 

Even  every  heart-beat  in  the  bosom's  cell 

Steals  o'er  the  spirit  like  a  funeral  toll j 
Each  solemn  stroke  is  like  a  passing  bell, 

Heard  'mid  the  hushes  of  the  startled  soul. 
The  waves  of  feeling,  tossing  to  and  fro, 

Like  ocean  billows  restless  and  sublime, 
The  crimson  life-drops  as  they  ebb  and  flow, 

And  the  quick  pulse  with  its  unequal  chime, 

All  beat  with  muffled  strokes,  the  march  of  Time. 
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Thc  Sketches — These  Tales:  I.  Walter  Loeimee;  II.  The  Emblems 
or  Lite;  HI.  The  Lost  Inheritance.  By  the  authors  of  Amy  Herbert, 
The  Old  Man's  Home,  and  Hawkstono.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work  is  certainly  somewhat  carious  in  its  origin,  as  well  as  highly  in- 
teresting in  the  manner  of  its  execution.  Its  history  is  thus  given  in  the  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  it:  "It  was  suggested  as  a  Christmas  amusement,  that 
one  of  a  party  should  draw  a  series  of  sketches  which  the  rest  should  severally 
interweave  into  some  short  story  or  description.  Subsequently  a  proposal  was 
made  that  a  volume,  so  framed,  should  be  published,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  schools  at  Bonchurch,  in  which  all 
the  contributors  felt  a  common  interest.  The  original  plan  has  been  faithfully 
adhered  to:  the  engravings  therefore  are  not  illustrations  of  the  letter  press, 
bat  the  letter  press  of  the  engravings."  In  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  unprece- 
dented way,  they  have  oontrived  to  make  up  several  tales  of  no  inconsiderable 
spirit  and  beauty.  The  history  of  the  book  will  procure  for  it  readers ;  and  of 
those  who  read  most  will  approve,  and  many  will  admire. 

Notes  on  the  Gospels,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  fee.  By  Melancthon 
N.  Jacobus.    New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

This  work  is  specially  designed  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  sabbath  school 
instruction ;  being  adapted  alike  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  of  pupils.  Its 
author  has  discovered  equal  good  judgment  and  taste,  and  enough  of  critical 
skill  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  he  has  undertaken. 
The  work  is  designed  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  questions  for  Sunday  schools 
prepared  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  find 
a  ready  patronage  wherever  those  questions  are  used.  It  will  not  be  limited  in 
its  circulation  to  sabbath  schools,  as  it  will  be  found  a  highly  valuable  work  for 
every  general  reader  of  the  scriptures. 

A  Journey  oyer  the  Region  of  Fulfilled  Pbophecy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wylie.    Doiear:  Scotland.    New  York:  Robert  Carter. 


is  a  most  taking  little  work,  fitted  to  accomplish  great  good  especially 
by  oonfirming  the  with  of  many  in  the  divinity  of  the  scriptures.  The  writer 
acasloots  us,  a*  by  a  magic  influence,  through  all  those  countries  in  whose  his- 
lory  prophesy  has  had  the  most  signal  fulfilment ;  and  his  descriptions,  though 
fjsrfbet^f  traa  to  Baton  and  Kfo,  have  the  bewitohing  charm  of  a  romance.  It 
sjt  a  ample  of  hours  to  no  through  the  book;  bat  simple  and  element- 
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ary  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  most  mature  Christian  should  read  it 
without  feeling  a  new  degree  of  confidence  that  the  religion  in  which  he  trusts 
stands  on  a  basis  that  is  impregnable. 

Tub  Mystery  of  Godlinxss.     By  Samael  L.  Soothard.     New  York:  D. 
'  Appleton  &  Co. 

These  discourses  are  founded  on  the  text — "  Without  controversy  great  m 
the  mystery  of  Godliness,"  &c. j  each  clause  of  the  entire  verse  forming  the 
subject  of  a  discourse.  They  are  written  in  an  animated  and  interesting  style, 
well  adapted  to  the  pulpit ;  and  the  views  of  scripture  truth  which  they  oootsia 
will  be  cordially  responded  to  by  most  Christian  denominations.  They  are 
evidently  the  production  of  a  superior  mind,  acting  under  the  influence  of  as 
earnest  and  all-pervading  piety.  The  style  of  typographical  execution  is  ad* 
mirable. 

Ths  Bible  History  of  Prayer;  with  Practical  Reflections.    Br 
Charles  A.  Goodrich.    Hartford:  Printed  for  the  Author. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  many  exoeUeit 
works,  but  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  this  last  will 
prove  the  best  and  the  most  enduring  witness  for  him.  It  is  just  what  its  tide 
imports — a  history  of  all  the  devotions  of  God's  people  of  which  there  is  asj 
inspired  record.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  an  experimental  and  practical 
work ;  and  is  fitted  to  render  the  exercise  at  once  more  intelligent,  earnest, 
frequent,  delightful,  and  profitable.  It  is  a  book  on  which  all  Christians  may 
well  afford  to  unite,  and  to  the  circulation  of  which  every  minister  of  the  gospel 
will  find  the  strongest  inducements  to  contribute  as  being  adapted  to  aid  the 
effects  of  his  own  ministrations. 

Ida  Norman:  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps.     Baltimore,  1848. 

The  authoress  of  this  interesting  little  volume,  is  well  known  to  the  Americas 
public  by  the  valuable  additions  she  has  made  to  the  number  of  text  books  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  academics.  In  the  work  before  us,  she  conveys,  in  • 
familiar  conversational  style,  much  useful  instruction,  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  boarding  school  misses,  and  not  unworthy  At 
attention  of  all  who  would  learn  to  bear,  with  fortitude,  the  ills  of  life,  and  bt 
taught  good  morals  and  elegance  of  manners. 
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TIMOTHY  D WIGHT. 

Some  men  pass  noiselessly  through  life,  as  the  sun  through  the 
heavens,  shedding  a  constant  light  to  the  end  of  their  course,  and 
after  they  are  gone,  leave  a  brightness  to  be  seen  in  others,  as  the 
sunbeams  reflected  from  the  moon. 

This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Though  possessed  of 
no  extraordinary  genius,  such  as  dazzles  and  captivates  the  mil- 
lion, he  was  distinguished,  beyond  most  men  of  his  day,  for 
profound  and  varied  learning,  and  for  skill  in  so  imparting  it 
to  others,  as  to  mould  them  after  his  own  liking.  He  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1752,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  of  parents 
alike  respected  for  refined  cultivation,  fervent  piety  and  good  ac- 
quirements. His  father  had  been  educated  at  Yale  College,  and 
though  he  followed  the  business  of  a  merchant,  he  was  fond  of 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  men  of 
letters  both  from  Europe  and  this  country.  His  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  distinguished  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  Princeton 
College,  was  a  lady  of  superior  mental  endowments,  dignified 
manners  and  excellent  worth.  Young  Dwight  grew  up  like  a  tender 
plant,  trained  with  the  utmost  care  and  protected  from  the  danger 
of  early  blight.  His  education  in  the  rudiments,  was  left  wholly 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  time  he  was  six  years  of 
age,  had  imparted  to  him  such  an  amount  of  instruction  in  the 
common  branches  of  learning,  that  he  was  considered  competent 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Latin.  He  accordingly,  took  up  the 
study,  at  that  early  period,  unknown  to  his  father,  who  feared 
that  he  was  too  young  to  make  progress  in  it,  or  that  his  taste  for 
it  in  the  future  might  thus  be  destroyed.  He  however  made 
such  proficiency  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  prepared  for 
college  by  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old.  The  grammar  school 
where  he  attended  having  been  discontinued,  he  again  came  un- 
der his  mother's  instruction,  and  was  taught  by  her  geography 
and  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  great  success.  He 
passed  Dearly  three  years  at  home,  enjoying  meanwhile  the  society 
of  cultivated  men,  and  the  best  domestic  instruction. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
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Enoch  Huntington,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  he  aj 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  studies  preparatory  to  a  coih 
giate  course.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  was  considered  adequate  to  his  admission  into  the 
Junior  Class  in  Yale  College.  On  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
he  entered  the  Freshman  Class,  at  that  institution,  in  1765.  His 
thorough  preparation,  however,  proved  to  be  an  injury  rather  than  aft 
advantage  to  him  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  collegiate  course, 
as  it  left  him  comparatively  little  to  do,  to  accomplish  the  daily 
amount  of  study  required  of  him.  His  amiability  and  vivacity  of 
spirits,  made  him  a  favorite  among  his  classmates,  particularly 
those  who  loved  sociality  in  college  better  than  study.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  junior  year,  heeding  the  advice  of  his  ex* 
cellent  tutor,  he  thoroughly  changed  his  desultory  course,  applying 
himself  ever  after,  with  the  closest  attention. 

He  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1769  with  equal  honor  with  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  who  was  his  superior  only  in  point  of 
age.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  study  during  the  last  two  years  of  college  life,  that  he  near- 
ly ruined  his  eyesight.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  suffering  to 
him  through  life. 

Dr.  Dwight,  soon  after  he  graduated,  commenced  at  the  gram- 
mar school  in  New  Haven,  the  employment  of  teaching,  which  was 
his  principal  occupation  for  life.  Having  passed  two  years  in  that 
situation  with  great  success,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  chosen 
tutor  in  Yale  College.  During  bis  tutorship,  which  he  held  for 
six  years,  Dr.  Dwight  gained  the  reputation  of  a  disciplinarian  and 
instructor  of  the  highest  order.  Rhetoric  and  oratory,  branches 
which  had  been  hitherto  greatly  neglected  in  college,  received  by 
him  special  attention.  He  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  former 
subject,  and  taught  the  art  of  speaking  by  actual  example  on  the 
stage.  He  carried  his  pupils,  as  many  of  them  as  chose,  through 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  embracing  the  Principia  of 
Newton,  with  which  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  alphabet 

The  great  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  students 
is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  even  while  he  was  tutor,  they,  a*  a  body, 
drew  up  and  signed  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  corporation, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  chosen  President  of  the  College,  as 
that  office  was  about  to  be  vacated.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  Col- 
lege being  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  Ho* 
dents,  with  their  respective  tutors,  repaired  to  placet  lent  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  Dr.  Dwight  took  a  portion  of  them 
to  Weatherefield.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  threw  vp 
his  tutorship,  and  having  been  previously  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
was  appointed  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  army.  He  {o&ea 
General  Putnam's  division  at  West  Point,  and  continued  m  this 
office  a  little  more  than  ono  year  when  he  was  obliged  to  neiga  it, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  nis  father,  and  return  to  Nor A 
to  take  charge  of  the  bereaved  family. 
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With  the  army  he  became  a  great  favorite,  particularly  with 
the  officers  of  distinction.  General  Washington  admired  him  both 
for  his  talents  and  his  usefulness  in  the  army.  Besides  benefit- 
ting the  soldiers  in  a  religious  point,  he  infused  ardor  am  oner  them 
by  nis  patriotic  songs  which  were  published  and  circulated  through 
the  country.     The  one  commencing  thus: 

11  Columbia  !  Columbia  !  to  glory  arise, 

The  Queen  of  too  world  and  Child  of  the  Skies/' 

was  sufficient  in  itself  to  kindle  enthusiasm  in  a  soldier's  heart  and 
urge  him  forward  to  victory. 

On  repairing  to  Northampton  his  duties  there  became  three* 
fold.  He  superintended  the  farm  which  belonged  to  his  mother, 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  established  a  school  in  his  native 
town,  which  acquired  great  celebrity  throughout  the  country. 
While  a  resident  of  Northampton  he  was  twice  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  at  Boston,  and  was  earnestly  solicited  by  many  to  de- 
vote himself  to  public  life.  He  refused  the  offer  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
his  clerical  profession,  which  better  accorded  with  his  desire  of  do- 
ing good. 

In  November,  1783,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  continued  to  preach  till  the  year 
1795,  when  on  the  death  of  President  Stiles,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College.  This  was  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  No  man  could  have  been 
better  qualified  for  the  station.  More  than  twenty  years  before, 
he  had  shown  himself  eminently  fitted  to  manage  students 
in  college,  and  he  had  now  added  to  experience  the  dignity  of  age 
and  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  had  spread  over  this  country 
and  a  portion  of  Europe.  At  the  time  he  came  to  the  Presidency, 
Yale  college  was  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  was  a 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  forward  successfully  and  the  number  of 
students  was  quite  small.  The  college  laws  were  anti-American, 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  liberal  spirit  which  should  characterize  free 
institutions.  Infidelity  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
members  of  college,  and  had  become  almost  as  popular  as  it  was 
in  the  heart  of  France.  A  change,  however,  in  each  particular, 
was  soon  effected  by  the  great  ability  of  Dr.  Dwight.  His  elo- 
quence before  the  Legislature  was  effective  in  procuring  money 
from  the  State;  his  wide-spread  popularity  increased  the  number 
of  students  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred;  his  force  of  ar- 
gument drove  infidelity  from  the  University ;  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment wrought  out  a  code  of  laws  which  were  both  efficient  and 
satisfactory  in  producing  general  harmony  throughout  the  insti- 
tution. 

Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  office  of  President,  there  were 
great  dissentions  existing  between  the  different  classes,  and  an 
almost  insurmountable  distance  between  the  officers  of  College  and 
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in-  <tiuipnss.  Freshmen  were  litenil';  '  icttwi  at"  wood  and 
«m<t»i*^  n  vtiw~"  v»r  honorable  seniua.  vniie  ieniars  themselves 
%*•*-  iMnni  mtin  like  school  boys  linn,  ike  x*nniemen.  The 
*%v  -■  ^t^n  „■  cifcvpime,  adopted  by  Ir.  D^nrtic,  banished  this 
NL'm.  --.^  i  -wtiinn,  tnc  urbanity  of  manti*rj  secajne  general  amoog 

sTa-:^    till,    ^MUti'T^. 

fc>  in  :ix!-u.M/r  ]•;  ni.<  clear,  thorough  and  practical.  He  did 
Ri  :vtjii::v  i.inswii  :<  :ie  text  books  used  in  college,  but  em* 
.\.::x-.v,  :  >  >i:.»,t*v-  %  .1  emanations  from  his  own  genius.  His 
uha-^-.o  .um  iiuai-^-.3u-cak  threw  a  charm  around  the  most  ab» 
^r****  ki^  ;r-  su  ?  *•:  ^s,  >^.-  as  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  lured 
nv  xuutiiit  -nw  ^.iLir^rx-n  of  them.  He  encouraged  forensic 
^iticvt»kcu.  >y  ^cvovvo^:  ruesuons  upon  which  be  often  gave 
i'lO^'iviu  jtfc->.i*ii^  :*:£•.  a-eo  by  powerful  argument.  It  is  remark- 
^i  >.  Prvurt^'i-  S._:^ja*.  :ai:  "  he  discharged  the  duties  of  four 
jthx^s*  najtir  :i  *  j:oa  :s  ore inahiy  considered  as  sufficient  to  en- 
*rv^  \:\t:  ::ui-,»  i.iJ  ;a!*a:s  of  one  man.  He  was  charged  with  the 
jvuera.  superiti::»udei:i:e  -md  responsibility  constituting  the  appro- 
priate Juue*  oi'  :ae  Presidency  ;  he  in  sinned  the  Senior  class  in 
'Jieir  L'vcuiiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan  than  his 
previ<.v.-*.s?*>rs :  nc  voluntarily  discharged  to  a  great  extent,  the  da- 
:ie^>  v>i'  a  Professor  of  Belles  Lett  res  and  oratory :  and  was  charged 
lisc  wi;i  ihose  of  a  Professor  of  Theology."  The  same  writer  re- 
marks that  "  it  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge 
ins  July:  he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart;  and  thought 
rtoibiti^  adequately  done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted 
.■;".  Till  the  increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary, 
ne  heard  ihe  Senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  cus- 
'.ouiarv,  and  on  most  occasions  his  recitations  were  o:  icible  the 
length  that  would  have  been  required." 

The  amount  of  labor  which  he  performed  is  truly  BKuniiiimg. 
Besides  teaching  through  the  week,  he  also  preached"  ra*:  ferzxons 
^hi  each  Sabbath.  Writing,  with  him,  seemed  rather  a  ?»".axation 
;han  a  burden.  He  could  dictate  to  his  amanuensis  with  freedom 
and  at  the  same  time  be  carrying  on  a  cheerful  train  of  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  eves  he  was 
obliged  to  refrain  from  reading  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  employ 
others  to  read  for  him.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold  duties  in 
College  and  the  difficulties  wifh  which  he  was  obliged  to  contend 
*.xi  account  of  his  impaired  sight,  he  was  familiar  with  nearly  every 
valuable  publication,  and  left  behind  him  writings,  of  his  own, 
sufficient  to  fill  twelve  or  more  large  octavo  volumes.  His  vaca- 
tions were  usually  spent  in  travelling  and  the  whole  of  his  time 
\%as  occupied  in  the  closest  observation  and  in  a  most  useful  man- 
ner. In  fact  not  an  hour  passed,  except  the  time  for  sleep,  in 
winch  he  did  not  give  or  receive  some  useful  information. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Dwight  is  favorably  known,  not  only  in  Ame- 
rica but  throughout  Europe.  His  theological  works  are  of  stan- 
dard excellence,  and  probably  the  best  which  he  wrote,  as  thsy 
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are  more  elaborately  finished.  His  "  Travels"  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  historic  material,  both  interesting  and  useful.  He  de- 
scribes men  and  manners  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  style  which 
always  pleases.  His  poems,  though  perhaps  not  of  the  first  order, 
are  yet  of  great  merit.  His  subjects  are  grave  and  stately,  and 
treated  with  solemnity.  The  "  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  written  for 
the  most  part  in  his  minority,  was  well  spoken  of  by  Cowper,  who 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  America,  that  he  was  highly 
entertained  by  reading  it.  The  poems  of  Dr.  Dwight  would 
form  an  interesting  volume,  and  doubtless  well  pay  the  pub- 
lisher for  bringing  them  before  the  public  in  a  neat  form. 

Dr.  Dwight  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  dignified  bear- 
ing and  graceful  manners.  He  knew  how  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  various  kinds  of  society  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
thrown.    All  who  knew  him  respected  and  loved  him. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Dwight,  which  occurred  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1817,  was  felt  as  a  public  calamity.  The  stores  in  New 
Haven  were  closed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  general  sorrow 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  All  felt  that  not  only  a  great 
but  a  good  man  had  fallen,  one  whose  influence  for  more  than  for- 
ty years  had  been  potent  in  disseminating  good  and  dispelling 
evil.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calm  and  composed,  leaving 
behind  him  the  impress  of  his  greatness  and  his  goodness,  to  be 
reflected  in  others. 
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A  SONG  FOR  SPRING. 

BY  LILT  GRAHAM. 

Joy  through  all  the  happy  woodlands! 

Joy  upon  the  breezy  hills! 
And  amid  the  sunny  meadows, 

Musical  with  dancing  rills ; 
Joy  among  the  merry  singers, 

Rustling  in  the  blossoming  trees, 
Borne  along  the  distant  echoes, 

On  the  fresh  rejoicing  breeze. 

All  the  earth  is  clothed  with  beauty, 
Woven  by  the  soft  Spring  rains ; 

All  the  air  is  filled  with  music, 
With  the  birds'  triumphant  strains, 
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With  the  melody ef  wilm, 

And  the  wild  bee's 
For  the  Winter  hath  departed, 

And  the  happy  Spring  hath  cone! 

Sfery  tiny  nook  is  peopled 

With  a  thousand  living  things. 
And  the  breeze  is  one  low  murmur, 

With  the  stir  of  busy  wings; 
There  are  robins  in  the  orchard* 

There  are  swallows  'neath  the  eaves, 
And  the  little  starling  building 

Up  amoog  the  rustling  leaves. 

There  are  new  nests  'mid  the  branches, 

There  are  fresh  bads  on  each  spray, 
And  the  forest's  changeful  shadow, 

Groweth  deeper  day  by  day; 
While  the  (air  green  grass  is  springing 

Where  the  snow-drift  long  hath  laid. 
And  the  violet  bods  are  hidden 

Deep  within  the  quiet  glade. 

E'en  amid  the  city  dwellings, 

Where  the  shadows  ever  cling, 
Comes  a  "  glory  and  a  blessing/* 

With  the  presence  of  the  Spring. 
And  the  sweet  and  balmy  nephyr, 

Sweeping  in  its  freshness  by, 
Beareth  still  a  woodland  murmur, 

That  hath  had  no  time  to  die. 

And  at  times  above  the  noises, 

And  the  tramp  of  busy  feet, 
Echo  strains  of  forest-music, 

Bird-notes  low  and  faintly  sweet, 
Telling  us  the  joyful  tidings, 

That  the  brooks  no  more  are  dumb, — 
That  the  Winter  hath  departed, 

And  the  happy  Spring  hath  come! 
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THE  PRINCESS, 
A  Medley:  by  Aimed  TamfYsoic.    Boston,  1848. 

Tennyson's  May  Queen,  wedded  to  Dempster's  music,  has  made 
the  poet's  name  familiar  to  every  one.  His  other  writings  are  not 
as  well  known,  at  least  in  this  country.  "  The  Princess,"  his  last, 
will,  we  trust,  win  for  him  a  wider  and  greater  reputation  than  he 
has  yet  gained.  Though  it  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
poems,  still  it  is  full  of  beauties,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression ; 
and,  what  is  still  better,  it  contains  a  very  excellent  moral. 

It  is  written  in  blank  Terse ;  not  the  verse  of  Wordsworth,  or  of 
Cowper,  or  of  Young,  or  of  Milton ;  but  one  peculiar  to  our  author. 
Aiming  apparently  at  conciseness,  he  is  sometimes  obscure  and 
often  abrupt;  somewhat  as  an  English  Tacitus  might  be.  Thus 
it  might  puzzle  one,  for  a  moment,  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  following  sentence: 

"  'Bare  we  dream  of  that,'  I  asked, 
'  Which  wrought  as,  as  the  workman  and  his  work, 
That  practice  betters  f  » " 

Or  the  italicised  words  in  this: 

Some  cowled  and  some  bare-headed,  on  they  came, 
Their  feet  in  flowers,  her  loveliest. 

It  often  needs  a  reperusal  of  a  sentence  to  comprehend  its  con- 
struction. Nominatives  are  at  one  end ;  verbs  at  another,  if  any- 
where ;  and  disjointed  clauses  perplex  the  reader.  Tet  with  these 
blemishes  there  are  many  beautiful  and  melodious  lines,  showing 
the  skillful  artist — "  jewels,"  to  use  his  own  words,  which  will 

"  On  the  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever." 

We  hardly  understand  why  the  poem  is  called  a  medley.  It  is  a 
single  tale,  with  a  short  prologue,  which  by  giving  it  the  charac- 
ter of  an  extemporaneous  effort  of  the  fancy,  excuses  any  little  in- 
consistencies or  anachronisms.  A  party  of  college  students  are 
spending  a  vacation  with  one  of  their  number  at  his  father's  coun- 
try seat.    It  is  a  holiday  to  the  tenants  and  they  have  filled  the 

lawns. 

"  Babies  rolled  about 
Like  htmkUi  fruit  in  gran  ;  and  men  and  maids 
Arranged  a  country  dance,  and  flew  through  light 
And  shadow,  while  the  twangling  violin 
8truek  ap  with  Soldier- Laddie,  and  overhead 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Mmde  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end.1' 

The  students  with  Lilia,  their  host's  sister, 

"  A  rosebod  set  with  little  wilfnl  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her," 

have  assembled  in  the  old  Abbey  ruins ;  and  there,  after  some 
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careless  chat,  one  of  them  is  called  upon  for  a  story.  He  telli 
"  The  Princess,"  making  himself  the  fancied  hero  of  the  tale. 

A  prince  of  a  northern  clime  has  been  in  boyhood  betrothed  to  a 
southern  princess.  When  the  time  for  marriage  arrives,  ambassa- 
dors bring  tidings  from  her  father  that  the  princess  loves  to  live 
alone,  and  will  not  wed.  The  prince,  a  lover  upon  report,  with 
two  friends,  steals  away  from  court,  and  goes  to  the  southern  king. 
From  him  he  learns  that  the  princess,  under  the  teachings  of  two 
widows,  Lady  Blanche  and  Lady  Psyche,  has  become  a  convert  to 
what  is  termed  in  modern  times,  "  woman's  rights;" 

"  Maintaining  thai  with  e<)ual  husbandry 
The  woman  were  »: .  equal  lo  the  man  ;'* 

and  that  to  put  this  theory  into  practice,  she  has  retired  to  a  palace, 
where,  excluding  all  men,  she  has  established  a  University  for 
maidens  and  made  herself  its  head.  The  prince,  made  more 
ardent  by  difficulty,  hastens,  with  his  friends,  to  these  academic 
halls,  where  are 

"  Prudes  for  proctori,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  tweet  girl-graduate*  ia  their  golden  hair." 

Disguised  in  female  dress,  they  seek  and  gain  admission,  at 
pupils  of  Lady  Psyche ;  and,  after  an  interview  with  the  proud  and 
dignified  Princess  Ida,  they  take  their  places  among  the  other 
pupils,  who 

"  Sat  along  the  forms.  Met  morning  dena, 
That  m  thtir  nilky  boionu  on  ttc  Uatch." 

Lady  Psyche  proves  to  be  the  sister  of  Florian,  one  of  the  prince's 
companions,  and  her  sisterly  eye  soon  pierces  through  the  dis- 
guise. She  is  however,  after  much  persuasion,  prevailed  upon 
to  keep  the  secret,  on  condition  that  the  three  strangers  will  de- 
part on  the  morrow.  Gladly  accepting  this  condition,  the  mock- 
sttidents  stroll  about  the  college  until  evening,  and  then  assemble, 
with  the  others,  for  prayers  in  the  Chapel ; 

"  While  the  great  organ  ml  most  bant  bis  pipes, 

Groaning  lor  power,  and  rolling  through  the  court, 

A  long,  melodious  thunder  lo  the  sound 

Of  solemn  psalms  and  silver  litanies. 

The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  dawn  from  Heaven 

A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  tbe  world." 
And  here  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  that  the  princess, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts  seems  not  to  have  succeeded  it  nil  in  trans- 
forming women  into  men. 

Naturam  txpeilaijSirca,  Itws  tuqut  Ttcwrcl. 

All  the  sciences  and  all  the  ologia  will  not  satisfy  a  woman's 
heart.  For  which  we  nre  thankful.  The  studious  little  witches 
in  this  manufactory  of  the  new  race  of  women,  though  "  gorged 
with  knowledge,"  stuffed  with  sciences  and  loaded  with  languages, 
were  not  contented  with  their  wisdom.    They 
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"  Murmured  that  their  May 
Was  passing  :  what  was  learning  unto  them  ? 
They  wished  to  marry  ;  they  could  rule  a  house : 
Men  hated  learned  women.'1 

Thus  too,  when  one  of  them  sings,  the  song  is  sad : 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under  world, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more."  &c. 

The  princess,  however,  is  not  one  of  these  mourners  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  She  has  "  an  iron  will,  an  axe-like  edge,  un- 
tamable" ;  and  she  uses  her  will  right  royally.  Indeed  were  it 
not  for  a  proud  dignity,  she  would  be  a  little  of  a  vixen.  As  it  is, 
she  wishes  that 

"  this  same  mock-love,  and  this 
Mock- Hymen,  were  laid  up  like  winter  bats. 
Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  our  worth, 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and  sphered 
Whole  in  ourselves  and  due  to  none." 

But  to  return  to  the* story:  The  next  day  proves  the  truth  of 
the  old  maxim,  in  vino  Veritas.  At  supper,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  prince,  warmed  with  generous  wine,  volunteers  a  song, 
more  suitable  to  the  freedom  which  comes  on  when  the  table-cloth 
is  removed,  than  to  the  wise  and  maiden  society  by  which  he  is 
then  surrounded.  The  secret  is  out  at  once.  Amid  the  confusion 
which  follows,  the  princess  falls  into  the  river  and  is  rescued  by 
the  prince ;  for  which  kindness  she  is  so  far  from  thanking  him, 
that  she  has  him  and  his  comrades  hustled  out  of  the  gates  by  eight 
Amazonian  termagants,  "  daughters  of  the  plough."  She  would 
treat  them  more  harshly  still,  for  death  is  the  penalty  of  an  in- 
trusion like  theirs;  but  in  the  meantime  the  father  of  the  prince, 
fearing  for  his  son's  safety,  has  invaded  the  territory  of  his  brother 
king,  taken  him  captive,  and  is  now  surrounding  the  University, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  the  venturesome  lover. 

But  though  the  prince  is  thus  free,  still  the  question  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  remains  unsettled.  It  is  agreed  at  las  t 
to  submit  it  to  the  trial  of  arms ;  and  to  this  Ida  herself  consents. 
Fifty  warriors  on  each  side,  led,  the  one  band  by  the  prince  and 
his  two  companions,  and  the  other  by  the  three  brothers  of  the 
princess,  enter  the  lists  for  combat.  The  prize  is  Ida ;  the  cause, 
••  woman's  rights." 

The  party  of  the  prince  is  vanquished ;  he  is  lying  half  dead  on 
the  fiela ;  and  the  cause  of  woman  has  triumphed.    But  in  that 
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triumph  is  hidden  a  defeat.  Ida  with  her  maidens  comes  down  to 
the  lists,  to  thank  those  who  have  fought  for  her.  She  sees  the 
prince,  pale,  bloody  and  insensible,  and  on  his  neck  her  picture 
and  a  tress  of  her  hair,  which  he  has  long  worn. 

"  And  understanding  all  the  foolish  work 
Of  fancy,  and  the  bitter  close  of  all, 
Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  mind ; 
Her  noble  heart  was  molten  in  her  breast" 

She  is  a  woman,  with  all  her  pride  and  with  all  her  foolish  plans. 
She  commands  all  the  wounded,  friend  and  foe,  to  be  carried  into 
the  University,  and  dismisses  the  pupils  until  more  quiet  times. 
Ida  and  a  few  others  remain  to  tend  the  helpless  warriors.  Need 
we  tell  the  sequel  ?  Need  we  say,  that  as  Ida  sits  by  the  bedside 
of  the  prince  during  his  long  illness,  and  hears  her  name  mutter- 
ed by  him  in  delirium,  she  learns  a  sweeter  and  a  better  lesson 
than  her  University  could  have  taught,  with  all  its  professors? 

"All 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love." 

We  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  the  rest :  and  ask  them  to  read 
only  one  more  quotation  : 

"  From  earlier  than  I  know, 
I  loved  the  woman :  he  that  doth  not,  lives 
A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self, 
And  pines  in  sad  experience  worse  than  death, 
Or  keeps  his  winged  affections  clipped  with  crime. 
Yet  there  was  one  through  whom  I  loved  her,  one 
Not  learned ,  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  dngel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  Angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men, 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved 
And  girdled  her  with  music.    Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother !    Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him" 

Thus  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  Disappointed  old 
maids  and  women  who  are  only  beardless,  petticoated  men,  may 
talk  long  and  loudly  of  the  equal  rights  and  the  independence  of 
their  sex.  But  in  the  heart  of  a  true  woman  such  theories  have 
no  place.  "  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all,"  and  in  the  love  of  the 
woman  to  the  man,  as  in  the  love  of  man  to  his  God,  dependence 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  ingredients.  No  woman  ever  loved  a  man 
without  being  more  than  willing  to  make  his  will  her  law. 
This  willingness  is  a  part  of  her  disinterested,  self-sacrificing  na- 
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tore  ;  as  truly  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  patient  Griselda.     The 

flans  of  the  Princess  Ida,  and  all  similar  plans,  advocated  by 
'ourierites,  or  by  reformers  of  any  other  name,  are  false  in  theory 
and  impossible  in  execution ;  and  none  know  this  better  than  those 
whose  pretended  emancipation  is  by  these  plans  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

There  is,  we  conceive,  a  false  sentimentality  on  this  subject, 
which  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  these  days.     It  is  akin  to  that 
false  benevolence  which  fears  to  take  the  life  of  the  murderer,  and 
which  dabbles  in  sickly  cant  about  the  rights  of  labor.     It  shows 
itself  in  legislation,  in  what  are  called  enactments  to  protect  the 
property  of  married  women.    The  old  common  law,  which  upon 
marriage  gave  the  wife's  property  to  her  husband,  is  scouted,  as 
being  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  new  systems  are  adopt- 
ed,  which  are  intended  to  keep  the  property  of  the  wife  distinct 
from  that  of  the  husband  and  under  her  sole  control.    Yet  that 
old  common  law  doctrine  was  based  on  a  higher  authority  than  hu- 
man legislation.     It  rested  upon  the  divine  command,  "  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh."    Following  this  command  it  treated  husband 
and  wife  as  one ;  one,  as  they  should  be,  in  property,  in  interest  and 
in  will.    Hard  as  the  rule  might  sometimes  be,  the  end  in  view, 
the  perfect  union  formed  by  the  marriage  contract,  was  too  great 
a  good  to  be  sacrificed  for  occasional  evils.    Nous  ovens  cketngi 
tout  cela.    A  court,  which  took  its  rules  from  Pagan  authority, 
first  broke  through  the  old  principles ;    and  legislation  has  com- 
pleted the  work.    Married  women  are  protected.     The  wife's  in- 
terest is  one  thing,  the  husband's  is  another.     They  are  no  longer 
one  flesh.    The  wife  owns  stock  in  one  steamboat  company,  and 
the  husband  owns  stock  in  an  opposition.    At  home  she  owns  the 
spoons  on  the  table,  and  the  husband  owns  the  knives  and  forks. 
The  meat  on  the  table  is  his,  but  the  platter  on  which  it  lies  is 
hers.     He  drives  his  horses  before  her  carriage  and  drinks  his  wine 
out  of  her  glasses — covers  his  floors  with  her  carpets,  and  places 
his  candles  in  her  candlesticks.     Meum  and  team  stand  like  a  wall 
of  separation  between  them.     They  are  not  even  partners.     He 
owns  his  property  and  she  owns  hers.     She  may  share  in  his  pros- 
perity, but  she  stands  aloof  from  his  adversity.    Misfortune  may 
overwhelm  him,  but  she  is  safe. 

Now  we  have  too  much  faith  in  womankind  to  believe  that  any 
woman,  who  is  married  to  a  man  whom  she  loves,  would  ever  de- 
sire a  separation  of  interests.  She  would  willingly  share  his  pros- 
perity, and  more  willingly  still  his  adversity.  It  would  be  no 
pleasure  to  her  to  see  him  suffering  from  storms,  while  she  was  se- 
cure. She  would  know  no  meum  towards  him ;  but  would  gladly 
sacrifice  for  him  her  property,  as  she  would  herself.  Depend- 
ence on  him  would  be  a  greater  happiness  than  any  independence 
could  be. 

In  fact,  whatever  be  the  pretence,  it  is  not  for  the  protection  of 
the  wife,  but  of  the  husband,  that  laws  such  as  these  to  which  we 
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have  alluded,  are  enacted.  It  is  the  husband  who  fears  that  in 
the  misfortunes  of  business  his  property  may  be  lost,  and  who 
wishes  to  have  somewhere  a  fund  which  no  creditor  can  touch. 
Knowing  that  no  law  can  take  away  his  influence  over  his  wife, 
and  that  whatever  is  hers  in  name  will  generally  be  At*  in  fact,  he 
welcomes  any  law,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  a  part  of  his  pro* 
perty  safe  against  loss.  It  is  to  this,  that  we  owe  our  modern  le- 
gislation for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  married  women. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  such  le- 
gislation is  fundamentally  wrong.     We  must  think  that  it  tends 
to  weaken  and  degrade  the  marriage  tie — to  change  it  from  a  un- 
ion  to  one  into  a  contract  between  two— to  waken  conflicting  inter- 
ests between  those  whose  wishes  should  be,  not  harmonious,  but 
the  same    Nearly  all  the  trouble  and  contention  in  the  world  grow 
out  of  property  and  questions  connected  with  it ;    and  it  has  al- 
ways been  one  source  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract, that  generally  between  the  parties  to  that  contract  no  such 
questions  could  arise.     There,  at  least,  law  and  litigation  could 
not  penetrate.     But  now,  in   every  family,   this  legislation  has 
sown  a  fruitful  seed  of  discord.     The  seed  may  not  always  take 
root.     In  some  instances  it  may  find  no  soil ;  in  others  affection 
may  choke  its  growth.     But  we  fear  that  too  often  it   will  spring 
up  and  bear  sharp  thorns.     If  in  any  instance  it  does  not,  it  wia 
be  because  woman,  in  her  confiding  spirit,  will  render  the  enact- 
ment, so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  a  dead  letter — because  she  will 
in  fact  yield  up  the  control  of  her  property  to  her  husband,  who 
will  thus  become  the  ostensible  owner  of  that  to  which  his  credi- 
tors can  never  have  any  claim.     But  there  always  will  be  Kates 
and  Petruchios;  and  that  will  indeed  be  a  happy  fireside  where 
they  meet,   when  even   the  bond  of  common  pecuniary  interests 
has  been  sundered. 

The  error  of  such  legislation  lies  in  assuming  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  marriage  bond  arises  from  dollars  and  cents.     False  as 
this  assumption  is  in  regard  to  any  situation  in  life,  it  is  still  more 
thoroughly  false  in  regard  to  this  relation.     Happiness  here  must 
come  from  the  harmony  of  the  parties.     It  can  come  from  no  other 
source.     Wealth  cannot  purchase  it;  poverty  need    not  want  it. 
Unity  of  interests  and   wishes  are    its  pre-requisites.     Without 
these  no  marriage  settlements  or  wholesale  legislation  can  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  wife;  with  them,  such  settlements  and  such 
legislation  are  useless,  or  may  serve  to  introduce  dissension  and 
misery  where  otherwise  harmony  and  happiness  would  prevail. 
The  wife  of  the  humble  day  laborer,  who  is  wedded  to  his  fortunes 
as  well  as  to  himself,  whose  lot  it  is  to  struggle  with  him  against 
poverty,  to  share  with  him  his  distress,  and  to  feel  with  him  the 
pinchings  of  want,  is  more  truly  that  help-meet,  which  God  in- 
tended woman  should  be  to  man,  than  she  is,  who,  in  her  sepa- 
rate affluence,  is  secure  against  the  misfortunes  which  may  meet 
and  crush  her  husband.    "  For  better  or  far  worst"  is,  and  should 
be,  the  vow. 
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We  would  not  be  mistaken.  We  would  not  render  in  any  res- 
pect the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  wife  less  secure.  No  one 
can  desire,  less  than  we  do,  to  see  woman  either  the  drudge  of  man, 
or  the  mere  instrument  of  his  pleasures.  We  gladly  acknowledge 
her  end  to  be  far  higher  and  far  nobler  than  this.  She  should  be 
his  loved  and  loving  companion,  doubling  his  joys  and  dividing 
his  sorrows,  trusting  to  his  affection,  confiding  in  his  wisdom,  and 
seeking  her  happiness  in  her  perfect  union  with  him.  We  dread 
any  change  which  shall  disturb  this  union,  and  shall  recognize 
the  existence  of  separate  interests  in  the  married  couple ;  and  we 
believe  that,  if  the  common  law  ever  deserved  the  appellation  of 
11  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,"  it  was  when  it  laid  down  and 
strictly  enforced  the  principle,  that,  "  the  husband  and  his  wife  be 
but  one  person  in  the  law." 

In  our  digression  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  princess.  We 
must  return  for  a  parting  word.  The  story  ends  where  we  left  it. 
The  reader  must  fancy  for  himself  how  happily  in  after  years  the 
prince  and  princess  lived  together ;  and  how  her  wild  follies  serv- 
ed as  food  for  merry  laughter.  The  University,  we  presume,  was 
never  re-opened ;  and  the  vines  which  grew  about  it,  left  to  na- 
ture's training,  twisted  themselves  about  sturdy  trees,  and  mock- 
ed the  wisdom  which  would  have  made  them  depend  on  their 
own  support. 
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A  SYLVAN  SCENE. 

BY  A.   F.   OLMSTED. 

Hark  !    I  hear  the  song  of  birds, 

Their  evening  melody, 
Softer  than  the  softest  words 

Of  human  minstrelsy. 

I  hear  the  gently  wooing  breeze, 

Now  floating  calmly  by, 
And ,  far  amid  the  waving  trees 

In  sweetest  cadence  die. 

And  yonder  far  expands  the  scene 
Where  evening  cheers  the  sight, 

And  smiles  through  all  the  valleys  green 
And  on  the  mountain  height. 


On,  on,  tbou  little  lsnghing  brook, 

Through  fonder  csvero  wind ; 
And  on  thee  ever  lei  me  look 


How  diamal  in  you  ntoqafin  wild. 
Where  the  eagle  only  hides ; 

Di— si  jet  grand  those  gray  Took*  p 
Upon  iu  lofty  tide*. 

Bat  there  In  beauty  in  the  lake, 

With  woody  hills  around. 
Whose  sky -reflecting  waves  awake 

A  joy  within  profound. 

And  peace  it  on  iti  silent  flood 
That  never  ebbs  nor  flowi  j 

Thne  shielded  by  the  oircling  wood 
From  every  wind  that  blows- 

Here  will  I  spend  the  passing  hoax 

Within  this  lovely  plaoe ; 
Where  gloom  bat  lendi  a  softer  pown 

To  every  smiling  grmoe. 

And  here  111  breathe  the  rich  perrarae 

Which  floau  npon  the  ah*, 
And  loae  among  the  thioket'i  bbjom 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

NO.  IX. 
A    ROMAN    GABDBM. 

It  is  Spring,  indeed,  at  Rome.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  that  the  farmer  began  to  plough  and  the  west  wind  to 
blow.  Before  the  vernal  equinox  in  March,  the  same  vivifying 
air  had  fluttered  the  tender  blades  of  many  early  plants,  and  now 
it  shakes  the  green  folds  of  mature  verdure  over  our  heads.  You 
spoke  in  raptures  of  the  trees  which  skirt  Pompey's  Piazza  as  we 
passed  it,  and  from  time  to  time  have  started  at  the  beauty  of  the 
myrtles  and  plane-trees  and  bays  along  the  streets.  Why  have 
we  no  elms  to  cast  their  gothic  shades  here,  or  light  and  airy  pop- 
lars? Why  must  exotic  shade-trees,  or  those  whose  shape  is 
quaint  and  approaching  the  artificial,  alone  be  dignified  in  Rome 
with  the  name  of  "  city-trees"  ?  (For  I  only  tell  you  a  literal 
truth,  when  I  say  that  this  name  is  as  distinctive  here,  as  "  forest- 
trees"  or  ••  fruit-trees"  can  be  elsewhere.)  But  hasten  along !  I 
surely  need  not  ask  you  twice,  at  this  season — when  even  those, 
who  are  blindest  to  the  charms  of  the  natural  world,  are  catching 
some  inspiration  from  such  auroral  bursts  of  glory  as  flooded  the 
world  an  hour  ago,  and  from  such  crimson  sunsets  as  we  saw  yes- 
terday as  we  stood  on  the  Esquiline  Hill ;  from  the  slopes  and 
plains  of  trembling  emerald  all  around  us ;  from  panoramic  views 
of  freshening  forests  and  polished  streams,  and  from  the  endless 
vicissitudes  of  beauty  in  the  world  of  flowers — to  accompany  me 
this  morning  to  a  Roman  Garden. 

I  can  take  you  to  many  in  the  city  itself.  We  are  now  standing 
in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  you  can,  without  moving,  see  the  Hill 
of  Gardens  yonder ;  distinguished  by  the  family  monument  of  the 
Domitii,  which  crowns  it,  and  beneath  which  sleeps  the  dust  of 
Nero  and  his  Corinthian  mistress.  You  might  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed were  you  to  visit  it  in  expectation  of  finding  any  great 
show  of  vegetable  magnificence.  But  there  is  a  plenty  of  gardens 
in  Rome,  besides  those  on  the  "  Hill,"  although  they  have  not 
mlways  been  known  here.  In  early  times,  they  were  only  culti- 
vated in  the  country,  where  even  kings  deigned  to  till  the  ground. 
It  was  in  his  country  garden  that  Tarquin  the  Proud,  received  an 
inquisitive  message  from  his  hopeful  son,  who  wished  to  know  what 
to  do  to  keep  the  people  of  Gabii  in  allegiance.    Tarquin  answer- 
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ed  Dot  in  words,  bat,  pacing  along  his  garden  walks,  struck 

bis  staff  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies.    The  hint  was  sufficient 

Next  day,  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Gabii  rolled  oil  the 

ground. 

But  in  later  times,  thanks  to  Epicurus,  who  invented  the  luxury, 
we  hare  bad  gardens  in  Rome.  Pliny  remarks,  that,  before  the 
days  of  that  great  philosopher,  it  was  not  customary  to  live  in  the 
country  within  the  city  walls.  "  But  latterly"  he  continues  in 
another  place,  "  the  rabble  of  Rome  offered  daily  to  the  eye*  in 
their  very  windows,  models  of  gardens."  By  these  he  means  the 
small  conservatories,  which  even  the  poor  people  of  the  city  enjoy- 
ed within  the  walls  of  their  own  dwellings,  until  a  municipal  regu- 
lation cut  off  all  such  pleasant  prospects  by  ordering  that  houses 
shall  be  joined  together  in  blocks :  a  regulation  which  the  indig- 
nant Pliny  calls  "a  robbery  of  a  vast  number  of  citizens." 

I  said  there  were  other  gardens  in  Rome.  There  are  those, 
which  Julius  Caesar  generously  gave,  during  his  dictatorship,  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  at  the  same  time  when  be  authorized  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  among  the  populace.  It  was  one  of  his  most 
popular  sets,  and  those  gardens  were  to  him  a  part  of  his  road  to 
power.  They  still  bear  his  name  and  the  fine  residences,  built  by 
the  nobility  in  their  vicinity,  make  these  the  most  aristocratic 
neighborhood  in  Rome.  Exhibitions,  free  to  the  public,  of  what* 
ever  is  marvellous  and  amusing,  are  given  there  also,  so  that  the 
Gardens  of  Caesar  are  really  a  Roman  Vauxhall,  without  tickets  of 
admission.  Nero's  Gardens,  next  to  his  palace,  although  generally 
closed,  have  also  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  occasionally.  In 
fact,  on  the  night,  when  the  cruel  emperor  set  Rome  on  fire,  one  of 
his  benevolent  tricks — to  which  he  resorted  largely  in  orde^to 
misdirect  suspicion — was  to  fit  up  here  some;  rude  sheds  for  the  poor 
people,  who  were  rendered  houseless  by  the  conflagration.  The 
trick,  like  all  the  rest,  failed.  In  these  gardens  also,  he  made  fire- 
works of  living  Christians,*  whom  he  was  punishing  n%  the  authors 
of  the  arson.  This  trick  also  proved  useless.  We  certainly  have 
no  desire  to  study  natural  beauty  in  Nero's  Gardens. 

On  the  other  side  of  Nero's  Palace  are  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  paupers'  burying  ground,  and  full  of  pleasant 
and  fresh  associations  as  of  green  lawns  and  bright  flowers.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiberius,  after  the 
death  of  Maecenas.  But  it  was  before  this,  that  the  great  historian 
and  miser,  Sallust,  had  begun  to  try  to  rival  the  splendor  of  the 
great  patron  of  literature,  by  expending  the  proceeds  of  bis  ] 
ties  in  fine  houses  and  grounds  and  furniture.  ^  I  think,  judging; 
from  present  appearances,  that  his  gardens — which  after  descend* 
ing  to  his  grandson,  have  passed  into  royal  hands— must  have  bees 
fully  as  fine  as  those  of  Maecenas.  Seneca's  were  also  ma^nif* 
cent,  for  they  were  bought  with  the  wealth  amused  while  lie 


•  See  "  Clam  Vagaries,*  No.  v. 
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a  favorite  of  Nero ;  but  alas !  after  the  favor  of  that  despot  had 
made  the  philosopher  rich  enough  to  be  envied,  a  secret  order  from 
royalty  led  to  his  murder,  and  his  gardens  became  the  property  of 
his  kingly  assassin.    Nero  has  made  these  his  own  private  park. 

Besides  all  these,  there  are  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  where  the 
emperor  Vitellius  once  lay  sick  for  a  long  time :  which  fact  reminds 
me  that,  during  the  civil  war  between  this  prince  and  Vespasian, 
the  partisans  of  the  former  mounted  the  high  stone  wall  around 
Sallust's  Gardens  and  withstood,  with  various  missiles,  the  attacks 
of  their  foes,  until  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

There  are  also  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated, once,  of  any  which  I  have  mentioned.  When  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  consul  Asiaticus,  they  excited  the  cupi- 
dity of  Claudius  as  much  as  did  Naboth's  vineyard  the  covetous- 
ness  of  Ahab.  The  result  was  that  Asiaticus  was,  like  Naboth, 
doomed  to  be  persecuted  to  the  death.  He  committed  suicide,  by 
severing  large  veins  in  his  body,  and  left  his  grounds  to  his  em- 
peror. But  to  Claudius  they  proved,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
a  field  of  blood.  It  was  in  them,  that  his  adulterous  wife,  Messal- 
lina, — unable,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of  her  old  mother, 
through  nervous  weakness,  to  commit  suicide, — fell  by  an  order,  ex- 
torted from  her  imbecile  and  reluctant  husband,  under  the  dagger 
of  a  soldier. 

You  can  visit,  if  you  please,  the  gardens  of  the  widow  of  Tullus, 
a  rich  old  paralytic,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  leaving  a  young, 
beautiful  and  benevolent  woman — long  jeered  at  for  her  union  to 
so  old  and  helpless  a  mate — in  possession  of  several  fine  country 
seats  and  houses  in  the  city.  She  is,  just  at  present,  the  heroine 
of  Boinan  gossip.  One  of  the  gardens  she  owns  was  bought  one 
day  during  the  life-time  of  Tullus,  and  before  night,  the  old  na- 
bob had  drawn  elegant  and  ancient  statues,  marbles  and  monu- 
ments enough  out  of  his  barns  and  lumber-rooms,  to  adorn  every 
corner  in  the  whole  of  those  extensive  grounds. 

Some  of  the  pieasantest  gardens,  after  all,  are  those  of  Julus 
Martial,  a  relation  of  the  poet,  who  calls  them  "  more  charming 
than  those  of  the  Hesperides."  They  are  perched  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  Janiculum,  reposing  in  part  along  its  fine  slopes. 
As  disappointed  office-seekers  usually  retire  to  their  gardens,  one 
of  that  class  could  hardly  select  a  fitter  spot  for  musing  on  past 
honors  and  the  ingratitude  of  Rome,  than  this.  He  might  stand  in 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  rounded  top  of  the  Janiculum,  and  see 
almost  the  whole  city.  If  we  take  a  short  walk,  we  shall  be  able 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Martial's  grotesque  villa,  the  delicate  spires 
of  which  seem  to  prick  the  sky.  Were  you  there,  you  would  see 
below  you  the  whole  of  the  "  seven  lordly  hills"  on  which  the 
great  city  is  built  and  take  in  all  Rome  at  a  glance ;  as  well  as 
the  heights  of  Alba  and  Tusculum,  which  lie  beyond.  Just  below 
you,  you  would  see  wagons  rolling  along  the  Flam inian  way; 
and  yet  so  far  below,  that  you  could  scarcely  hear  the  rumbling  of 
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the  wheels.  Almost  under  you,  seemingly,  would  be  the  yellow 
Tiber,  where  it  dashes  through  the  bridge  Mulvius— the  pomtt 
Molle — and  bears  on  its  "  sacred"  bosom  vessels  of  every  clime. 
Tet  you  would  be  so  far  above  it,  as  to  hear  very  faintly  the  loud 
orders  of  the  captains,  the  monotonous  song  of  the  row-master, 
giving  time  to  the  oarsmen,  or  the  shrill  heave-yo  of  the  bargemen, 
who  are  dragging  their  boats  up  stream  by  means  of  ropes. 

But  as  our  object  is  to  visit  a  garden,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
prospect  it  affords,  but  to  inspect  its  internal  arrangements,  I  pie- 
pose  that  we  start  at  once  for  Tuscany,  and  seek  out  Pliny's  met* 
charming  villa :  for  he  owns  four,  all  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
not  very  far  from  the  city  ;•  one  at  Tusculum,  one  at  Tivoli  and 
one  at  rrceneste.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  are  soon  passed 
over  in  the  barque  of  fancy,  and  we  are  now  in  front  of  the  Tuscan 
country-seat. 

We  are  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  plain,  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre;  such  an  amphitheatre,  however,  according 
to  Pliny,  "  as  can  be  erected  by  nature  alone."  High  moun- 
tains, crowded  from  summit  to  base  with  forests,  are  sloping 
towards  us  on  every  side.  On  them  you  can  find  large  quan- 
tities and  every  variety  of  game.  Occasionally,  there  are  seen 
amid  the  dense  underwood,  smooth,  alluvial  hills,  whose  soil 
is  as  fertile  as  the  plains  below,  and  as  free  from  stones.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  eminences  is  a  complete  circle  of  vineyards, 
woven  together  into  a  continuous  arbor,  and  bordered  with  low 
shrubs.  Then  you  have  the  plains  and  the  meadow-ground ;  the 
latter  filled  with  the  trefoil  and  other  herbs,  and  flowers  and  buds, 
looking  as  soft  and  fresh  as  if  new  ones  were  starting  up  every 
moment.  Not  a  marsh  blots  the  view  any  where,  for  the  Tiber 
drains  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Far  behind  you,  lost  in 
the  clouds,  are  the  Apennines.  In  short,  the  landscape  seems,  as 
if  this  were  laid  out  under  the  eye  of  an  artist,  with  so  much  ex- 
actness and  variety  and  effect  is  the  whole  prospect  arranged. 

We  will  not  enter  the  villa  to-day.  Hereafter,  we  may  explore 
its  many  buildings;  its  courts,  where  fountains  are  playing  and 
trees  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling ;  its  bath-rooms  and 
chambers;  its  studios  and  closets — too  beautiful  almost  to  admit 
of  a  credible  description.  At  present,  we  will  for  a  moment  stand 
here,  on  the  south  side  (which  is  the  principal  front  of  the  main 
building,)  and  observe  the  scene.  We  have  really  been  insensibly 
ascending ;  for,  although  the  villa  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  it 
commands  an  extensive  view  below  as  well  as  around  it 

Just  behind  us  is  the  close  portico,  or  piazza,  divided  into  apart- 
ments and  admirably  adapted  for  coolness  and  quiet.  As  we  stand 
on  the  terrace,  we  observe  that  the  plats  are  bordered  with  box  and 
modelled  into  various  forms.  Various  plants  and  flowers  addrn  it, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  upper  terrace  of  PlinyVLeurentine 
grounds,  completely  carpeted  over  with  violets,  is  the  more  beauti- 
ful of  the  twain.    But  there  are  some  violets  here ;  die  ^rhAi  Visf 
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let — the  earliest  child  of  Flora — and  another  of  true  ianthine  hue, 
the  well-known  purple-and-gold  blossom,  whose  modest  beauty  is 
appreciated  the  world  over. 

The  terrace  terminates  in  a  gentle  slope,  which  to  you,  I  know, 
presents  a  grotesque  appearance,  and  you  will  smile  still  more 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  what  the  Romans  call  "  landscape- 
gardening."*  The  box  is  fancifully  trimmed  into  shapes  of  animals, 
which  correspond  to  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  We 
step  between  vegetable  lions,  and  vegetable  ships  and  vegetable 
birds.  A  wilder  exhibition  of  false  taste  cannot  be  conceived,  and 
yet  to  trim  or  "  shave"  (as  the  Romans  call  it)  the  graceful  natural 
shapes  of  trees  and  shrubs  into  these  monstrous  representations,  is 
the  principal  work  of  the  Roman  Gardener.  Let  us  hurry  away 
from  the  scene — for  which  we  are  indebted,  I  believe,  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  Marius,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  a  lawn  of  acanthus,  a  mossy  carpet,  so 
soft,  that  we  may,  with  Pliny,  call  it  "  almost  liquid."  This  is 
hedged  about  with  evergreens,  upon  which  the  gardener's  shears 
have  wrought  their  outre  and  ridiculous  handiwork.  Outside  of 
this  is  the  u  carriage-way,"  or  a  broad,  smooth,  circular  walk, 
which  encloses  a  round  hedge  of  box  and  low  shrubs.  A  high 
stone  wall  surrounds  the  whole ;  and  this  is  covered  with  box, 
which  is  shorn  into  a  short  verdant  slope,  descending  to  the  very 
ground  ;  entirely  "  relieving"  the  abruptness  of  the  tall  barricade. 
Beyond  this  wall  lies  the  garden  proper. 

As  we  pass  through  the  opening,  the  whole  of  the  "  race- 
ground" — as  the  Romans  denominate  the  upper  part  of  their  gar- 
dens— bursts  upon  the  view.  It  is  completely  surrounded  with 
plane-trees,  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  Roman  shade-trees. 
Their  broad  deep-colored  leaves  cast  a  most  refreshing  shade,  and 
their  column-like  trunks,  (wreathed  with  masses  of  silver  leaved 
ivy — "  the  beard  of  Jupiter" — which,  clinging  from  bough  to 
bough,  binds  rich  festoons  all  around  the  area,)  seem  clothed  in 
royal  robes.  Did  you  ever  walk  among  shadows  more  cool  and 
deep?  No  wonder,  that  it  is  hither  the  Roman  brings  his  flagon, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  drink  his  Falernian  and  take  his  siesta. 
These  are  such  trees  as  Hortensius  "  watered"  with  wine,  teach- 
ing them,  Pliny  says,  to  love  liquor.  This  was  done  as  one  of 
those  expensive  delusions  for  which  Hortensius  and  Lucullus  have 
always  been  noted.  You  remember  the  altercation  of  Crassus  and 
Domitius,  about  their  respective  extravagances.  The  plane-tree 
figured  in  that  debate.  "  Which,"  exclaimed  Crassus,  "  is  the 
most  luxurious ;  for  me  to  buy  ten  marble  columns  for  S3, 000,  or 
for  you  to  pay  $70,000  for  ten  little  shade-trees  ?"  Xerxes  be- 
came so  enamored  of  a  plane,  that,  when  it  withered,  he  had  a 
gilded  representation  of  it  carved,  to  console  himself  for  its  death. 

When  the  plane-tree  is  thus  wreathed  with  ivy,  it  is  said  to  be 


•  "  Landscape  gardening"  it  an  exact  translation  of  *'  topiaria,"ac.  art. 
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"  married,"  and  the  modern  comparison  of  woman's  nature  to  the 
climbing  plant  is,  therefore,  only  an  old  one  reversed.  Clear  and 
forcible  is  that  poetic  fancy  of  Horace,  wherein  he  calls  the  ivy 
"  wanton  and  ambitious."  How  steadily  and  firmly  it  creeps  up- 
ward, taking  advantage  of  seeming  obstacles  to  farther  its  progress? 
and  how  lasciviously  it  strays  from  tree  to  tree,  clasping  the  new 
love  as  tightly  as  the  old.  It  is,  yon  know,  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
significantly  so.  For  the  habitual  love  of  wine  is  always  invad- 
ing higher  and  higher  qualities  of  its  victim,  until,  having  chained 
his  senses,  it  wreathes  itself  about  the  summit  of  his  intellect  and 
the  loftiest  beauties  of  his  character,  and  brings  all  to  the  earth. 
And  yet,  how  insidiously  and  lovingly  it  mounts,  and  how,  for  the 
time,  it  seems  to  add  fresh  charms  to  that  which  it  embraces?  And 
then,  when  it  has  crushed  its  victim,  how  hale  and  strong  it  still 
remains,  rioting  on  the  mouldering  and  rotting  ruin  it  has  made? 
Truly  there  is  much  deep  meaning  under  these  ancient  lies  of 
god 8  and  goddesses. 

But  let  us  look  around  us.  Between  these  bay-trees  are  box- 
trees,  which,  as  you  have  already  decided  in  your  own  mind,  are 
special  favorites  with  Roman  horticulturists,  on  account  of  their 
plasticity  under  the  shears.  Just  behind  this  grove  is  a  second 
row  of  bay-trees ;  the  wondrous  bay,  to  gain  a  sprig  of  which, 
many  a  peril  has  been  met,  many  a  fearful  task  has  been  under- 
taken; many  a  crime  and  many  a  glorious  act  perpetrated  and 
achieved.  The  imagination  of  the  Romans  makes  Franklin's  in- 
vention superfluous  here,  for  they  believe  that  the  bay-tree  is  a 
conductor  of  the  electric  fluid.  Tiberius  carried  the  superstition 
so  far  during  his  life,  as  to  wear  a  bay-wreath  to  protect  him 
against  the  lightning  of  heaven. 

But  the  regular  appearance  of  the  "  carriage  way,"  or  rather 
"  race-course,"  is  broken  at  the  farther  end.  The  two  lines  of 
trees  sweep  off  into  semi-circles,  and  instead  of  the  airy  planes, 
we  see,  skirting  the  path,  the  "  black  and  funeral  cypress."  Who 
can  look  at  its  dark  branches  and  thick  shade,  and  be  surprised 
that  twigs  of  it  should  be  strewn  on  the  bier  and  borne  by  the  fu- 
neral train  to  the  pyre?  or  that  it  should  be  planted  in  cemeteries  ? 
But  the  Roman  custom  has  a  deeper  meaning.  They  have  a  tra- 
dition that  if  the  cypress  is  cut  down,  nothing  will  ever  spring  from 
its  root.  As  the  popular  belief  is  that  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  the  tree  is  a  suitable  emblem  of  their  ideas  of  death.  But 
how  inappropriate  to  Christian  burials  would  the  cypress  be !  None 
but  amaranthine  plants  should  be  scattered  where  bodies  are  "  sown 
in  corruption,  to  be  raised  in  incorruption."  You  are  familiar,  per- 
haps, with  Horace's  meaning  stanza  on  the  vanity  of  life,  address- 
ed to  one  who  has  not  only  wealth  and  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
but  worth  and  virtue  besides.  "  Piety  will  not  arrest  unconquera- 
ble death,"  says  the  poet;  "  but 


"  Thy  costly  grounds  must  all  be  left ; 
Of  home  and  wife  thou  mutt  be  reft ; 
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None  of  the  trees  thou  plant  est,  friend, 
Shall  follow  thee,  when  life  is  o'er. 
Save  the  black  cypress,  which  shall  bend 
Above  thy  grave,  and  deck  thy  door." 

Bat  look !  how  bright  the  contrast  between  the  cypress  grove 
and  the  spot  it  encloses.  This  is  really  a  labyrinth  of  roses !  A 
plot  of  ground,  laid  out  in  circular  form  and  intersected  with  de- 
vious paths,  apparently  running  every  where,  is  completely  over- 
grown with  varieties  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Ah  !  I  never  can 
see  a  rose  without  an  emotion.  Even  the  iron-tempered  Roman 
loves  it  and  calls  it  the  fairest  of  the  floral  tribe.  Nay !  he  loves 
all  flowers.  Has  he  not  deified  a  woman  only  to  be  Flora,  the" 
goddess  of  flowers  ?  And  does  he  not  celebrate  his  flower-feast  in 
her  honor  every  year?  Virgil  loved  them,  and  describes  them 
con  amort,  Cicero  draws  many  choice  images  from  the  flower- 
people,  and  cultivated  them  with  his  own  hands.  Tibullus  and 
Propertius  confess  in  many  places  their  admiration  of  the 

"  Stars,  which  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. *' 

Ovid  knew  all  about  them,  and  perhaps  rivals  Virgil  in  describing 
them.  Call  to  mind  his  narrative  of  the  "  Rape  of  Proserpine," 
which,  as  Cicero  said  in  one  of  his  most  elegant  orations,  Roman 
school-boys  were  taught  to  believe  happened  on  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, near  the  grove  of  Enna.  The  great  orator  thus  pictures  the 
spot.  "  It  is  an  elevated  place,  lofty,  I  may  say ;  on  the  top  of 
which  the  ground  is  levelled  into  a  smooth  plain,  crossed  with  pe- 
rennial streams.  On  every  side,  the  ascent  is  abrupt  and  rugged. 
But  upon  it  are  lakes  and  numerous  groves,  and  the  most  brilliant 
flowers  at  every  season  of  the  year."  We  will  let  Ovid  describe 
the  scene: 

"  It  was  a  valley,  shady,  lonely: 

Its  wondrous  silence  broken  only 

By  silvery  tinklings  from  the  fountain, 

Which  tumbled  down  the  neighboring  mountain, 

And  scattered  showers  of  pearly  spray 

Upon  the  grass,  the  livelong  day ; 

And  there  the  earth's  delicious  breast 

Was  painted,  like  a  gorgeous  vest. 

With  countless  flowers,  which  softly  shone 

In  every  hue  to  nature  known ; 

She  saw  them,  as,  with  naked  feet, 

She  danced  along  that  meadow  sweet, 

And  cried  in  voice  of  silvery  measure, 

(  Come,  maidens,  seize  the  flowery  treasure.1 

Beguiled  with  this,  their  trivial  spoil, 

Each  toils  too  fast  to  feel  the  toil. 

Some  into  baskets  crowd  the  blossoms, 

Some  fill  their  laps  and  some,  their  bosoms. 

One  gathers  mangolds ;  one  treads 

Among  the  matted  violet-beds : 

One,  stopping  in  her  girlish  talk, 

Breaks  with  her  maids  the  poppy's  stalk. 

The  hyacinth  arretted  some, 
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And  amaranths  of  endless  bloom. 

Spurge-olive,  thyme  and  marjoram 

Into  weir  laps  the  spoilers  cram ; 

Bat  most  the  queenly  roses  claim. 

While  some  choose  flowers  without  a  name,* 

But  Proserpine  prefers  a  share 

Of  crocuses  and  lilies  fair, 

And.  seeking  these,  she  rambles  on 

Until  she  finds  herself— alone.'* 

You  know  what  happened  then.  The  grim  king  of  the  shades 
had  soon  after  made  her  queen  of  a  realm,  which  was  any  thing 
but  a  u  flowery  kingdom." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  thicket  of  roses.  Ton  see  axoand 
you  every  variety  of  them.  Sacred  ad  they  are  to  the  goddess 
of  beauty,  they  are  as  various  as  beauty  itself.  Here  is  a  kind, 
of  which  you  have  often  heard ;  transplanted  hither  from  the  ro- 
saries of  Psstum.  Its  hue  is  of  the  deepest  crimson  and  its  fra- 
grance is  penetrating.  The  color  of  the  rose,  you  know,  is  here  be- 
lieved to  have  been  originally  white  and  miraculously  changed 
to  its  present  prevailing  tinge.  The  question  is  discussed  in  those 
beautiful  lines  of  the  Anthology : 

"  What  gives  the  rose  its  crimson  fane? 
Ah!  laughing  Cupid,  either  yon 
Your  merry  smile  upon  it  threw ; 

Or  else,  perhaps,  Aurora  fair 
Plucked  one  rich  tress  of  purple  hair 
And  tinged  the  rose  with  beauty  rare  j 

Or  trickling  blood,  by  Venus  shed, 
When,  caught  upon  its  thorns,  she  bled, 
Has  left  its  stain  of  ruby  red." 

Here  are  other  red  roses  of  the  choicest  kinds ;  although  I  can 
show  you  nothing,  which  will  surpass  what  Propertius  aptly  calls 
41  the  victorious  roses  of  odorous  Psestum."  Here  is  the  rose  of 
Praeneste,  celebrated  also  for  filberts;  of  Campania,  productive  of 
wine  and  earthen  ware ;  of  Trachyn ;  of  Tibur,  the  country  resi- 
dence of  Horace ;  of  Tusculum,  where  Cicero  and  Pliny  have  both 
built  beautiful  villas.  Here,  too,  is  the  white  rose  of  Alabanda, 
which,  like  that  of  Psestum,  bears  twice  a  year.  Here  k  the 
sweet-briar,  also,  which  the  Romans  call  the  dog-rose. 

You  may  have  no  idea  of  the  extent,  to  which  the  rose  is  a  fa- 
vorite among  the  Romans.  They  cultivate  it  in  all  their  gardens. 
They  strew  their  tables  with  it  at  their  feasts.  They  mass  with 
it  both  essences  and  oils.  They  flavor  and  perfume  wine  with  it 
They  stuff  cushions  and  couches  with  it.  Beds  of  rotes  are  no 
fiction  at  Rome.  They  stitch  roses  together  and  bind  them  in 
wreaths  around  their  Leads.  They  sprinkle  corpses  and  graves 
with  them.    It  is  even  common  to  leave  a  legacy  of  money  in  tmst 

•  The  Latins  bad  no  dead  language  to  fall  bacjc  upon,  Jhr 
names  in  botany. 
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to  a  friend  or  townsman,  to  provide  a  yearly  "  feast  of  roses"  at 
the  tomb  of  the  testator.  Then  in  Spring  or  Fall,  or  both,  but 
most  commonly  in  May,  friends  of  the  departed 
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Jjtoing  flowers,  young  flowers" 


to  his  grave  and  partake  of  a  banquet  there,  leaving  wreaths  upon 
the  tomb.    Tibullus  once  sang  thus : 

"  Some  sged  friend  shall  bring  to  mind 

The  love  I  bore  bim — deep  and  holy— 
And  chains  of  freshest  roses  bind, 

When  in  the  dust  I  slumber  lowly.11 

As  for  the  custom  of  tying  garlands  around  the  head  at  revels, 
it  is  universally  practiced,  under  the  impression  that  it  cools  the 
brain  and  either  mitigates  or  retards  intoxication.  These  garlands 
are  usually  of  red  and  white  roses  mixed,  sometimes  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  lilies  and  parsley.    Horace,  no  doubt,  often  shouted, 

"  Bring  hither  wine  and  perfumed  oQs  and  flowers— 
The  lowers,  too  short-lived,  of  the  pleasant  rose;19 

and  Propertius  echoed  the  sentiment : 

"  The  sparkling  banquet  shall  my  table  deek 
While  wreaths  of  roses  wander  down  my  neck ;" 

and  Ovid  added : 

"  The  shining  board  is  hidden  under  roses." 

One  of  Cleopatra's  tricks  on  the  delicious  Anthony,  was  the  placing 
on  his  head,  during  one  of  their  sumptuous  tete-a-tetes,  a  wreath 
of  roses,  steeped  in  narcotic  drugs.  The  Roman  lover  often  sallies 
out,  slightly  intoxicated  and  crowned  with  roses,  to  serenade  his 
mistress.    In  short,  the  revel  and  the  rose  are  inseparable.    Nero, 

Cn  recollect,  was  wont  to  compel  his  favorites  to  give  public 
nquets,  at  which  all  the  low  women  of  Borne  served  as  table 
attendants.  The  distribution  of  roses,  at  one  of  these,  to  the 
guests,  costs  the  host  somewhat  more  than  8120,000,  if  Suetoni- 
us is  to  be  believed. 

Verres,  the  plunderer  of  Sicily,  was  particularly  fond  of  roses. 
He  travelled  in  a  litter,  borne  by  eight  persons.  Through  the  in- 
terstices of  his  cushions  gleamed  the  red  leaves  of  Maltese  roses. 
A  wreath  of  roses  was  around  his  head ;  a  necklace  of  roses  thrown 
over  his  shoulders ;  a  bag  of  the  finest  net-work,  full  of  roses,  tied 
just  under  bis  nose.  Thus  he  received  the  municipal  officers  of 
the  various  towns  through  which  he  passed* 

The  rose  forms  a  subject  of  comparison,  to  which  the  Roman 
posts  are  very  fond  of  resorting.  "  Let  her  lips  and  breath  match 
the  wees  of  Pssstum,"  says.  Martial,  of  his  heroine.  "  To  live 
among  roses,"  meats  ia  Rome,  as  you  would  infer,  to  live  in  vo- 
/gptaoqs  delight    As  roses  and  lilies  are  generally  seen  growing 
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together  in  Roman  gardens,  there  is  peculiar  force  to  the  univer- 
sal comparison  of  blushes  and  roses.  This  accounts  for  Virgil's 
strange  but  exquisite  expression: 


The  similitude  of  an  English  poet, 


"  Bor  cheeks  we 

ri!  lilies  dipped  in  wine," 

is  reversed  by  Propertius 

"  Like  rose-lcavi 

is  swimming  in  pure  milk. 

But  one  of  the  most  ludic 
of  by  Claudia)     who  is 

ganc.e  in  every  line  he  ■.. 

rous  metaphors  ever  k 
snly  providentially  si 
rites.     He  is  describ 

nown,  is  made  uw 
ved  from  extran- 
r  .  ing  «  lady  acratck- 

ing  her  head  and  compasses  the  idea  by  portraying  her  aa 

"  Combing  her  tresses  with  her  rot*  thumb .'" 

To  ba  finiihecl  In  the  nslt  mnnbn.) 


AN  INCIDENT  AT  SEA. 

1 1 poo  the  wide  A tlantio 

The  sun  of  April  shone, 
Alone  in  the  whale  hemi'  phere, 

Our  ship  stale  slowly  on  : 
The  wind  just  breathed,  old  Ocean  slept, 

Hia  deep  breast  scarcely  stirred, 
The  ripple  an  the  vessel's  side 

Was  all  the  sound  we  heard ; 
For  not  to  slacken  sheet  or  sail 

The  mariners  were  called, 
And  death,  who  hovered  round  our  berk, 

Even  (heir  rough  hearts  appalled: 
In  fever  ho  had  tracked  our  path, 

Upon  the  viewless  air  ; 
And  now,  although  invisible, 

We/f/f  ihot  he  was  there: 
Unlhoiight  of  save  from  storm  and  w 

He  wailed  for  his  hour, 
Whi>i!  -ti.'nik'  In'  u roused  him  from 

The  hiding  of  his  power: 
Full  half  a  score  within  his  pfre"" 

Already  prostrate  lay. 
The  boldest  spoke  in  wore 

The  rest  looktd  their  di 
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But  long  before  be  came  in  might   . 

We  watched  his  gentler  pace, — 
A  stripling  from  green  Erin's  isle, 

With  wan  and  haggard  face, 
Came  with  his  mother  and  his  aire, 

By  penary  exiled. 
In  hope  to  find  a  home  and  bread 

In  the  far  western  wild: 
Yet  even  hope  had  died  amid 

The  stifling  prison  hold, 
Where  pent-up  wretches  sink  beneath 

Discomforts  manifold ; 
And  now  he  prayed  the  Merciful 

Would  hasten  his  release, 
And  longed  to  lay  him  down  and  sleep 

Where  the  weary  are  at  peace. 
He  had  his  wish.    The  flame  expired 

That  flickered  in  his  breast, 
And  its  last  flash  seemed  one  of  joy, 

As  welcoming  his  rest! 
The  fervid  daughters  of  his  land, 

Around  his  lowly  bed, 
Raised  loud  the  wail  of  coronach, 

And  wept  upon  the  dead j 
But  the  mother  who  had  watched  him 

She  saw  him  wasting  lie, 
Was  bowed  by  sleeplessness  and  woe, 

And  had  not  strength  to  cry: 
Her  task  fulfilled,  her  hope  extinot, 

8he  sunk  beside  him  there, — 
Her  spirit,  worn  by  misery, 

Was  broken  by  despair! 
All  night  she  lay  unconsciously : 

Her  breathing  but  revealed 
That  still  she  lived,  till  morning ilawn 

The  fount  of  tears  unsealed. 
But  mourning  on  the  oeeaa  wave, 

With  pestilence  around, 
Must  not  endure  in  outward  show,— 

The  wasted  corse  was  bound 
Within  the  shroud  where  it  had  lain, 

And  to  the  vessel's  side 
Was  borne.    The  mother  followed  it, 

All  weakness  she  denied, 
Her  heart  was  nerved  so  desperately! 

JL  monument  she  stood, 
8»i»de>sorigy,asshegansd 
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The  plank  was  placed,  the  crowd  wt 

Hush!  glides  tho  sheeted  clay, 
A  sullen  plunge,  and  then  the  corse 

Sinks  from  our  sight  away! 
Oh!  God,  what  piercing  cry  was  tha 

Bnrsl  is  the  mother's  heart! 
With  that  last  shriek  her  spirit  fled: 

That  spirit  would  not  part 
From  him  sho  loved  in  feebleness 

Even  better  than  in  bloom ; 
And  now  together  they  repose 

Within  one  watery  tomb! 
Tho  day  of  their  departure  was 

The  first  of  otrr  affright ; 
They  left  (is  with  the  fever. plague 

To  struggle  at  we  night ; 
And  many  a  mml  in  that.  Ml  I  ship, 

Before  sho  furled  her  sail, 
The  eon  and  mother  following, 

Left  me  to  tell  this  tale. 


A  PEW  PERSON1 AL  REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.  ALEXANDRE  VIMKT. 


During  the  summer  of  1846, 1  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  lime,  at  Lauranne 
itself.  The  academy  was  then  in  session,  and  Dr.  Vinet,  who  had 
been  retained  in  his  professorship,  alone  of  all  his  early  colleague*, 
was  giving  daily  lectures  on  French  liierniure. 

These  lectures  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  academy,  before 
breakfast,  and  notwithstanding  this  latter  somewhat  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, drew  a  full  audience  of  students,  and  frequently  of  the 
citizens  and  strangers  also.  The  reputation  of  the  doctor  was 
European.  He  had  been  titled  by  the  University  of  Berlin,  an  in- 
stitution whose  diploma  is  coveted  by  every  literary  aspirant  of 
Europe,  as  a  sort  of  letter-patent  to  the  regard  of  his  contemporaries 
and  posterity — coveted  by  almost  every  man  but  Vinet  himself. 
At  Paris,  his  opinion  in  politics,  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture, was  always  received  with  the  deepest  respect.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  thinkers  of  our  day.     And  at  home  loo,  the  "  pro- 

Ehet"  had  "honor."     Amid  the  contumi ' 
eaped  upon  the  evangelical  Christians 
enemies  of  the   establishment,  Dr.  Vine 
amiability,  his  profound  humility,  his 
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secured  him  not  only  the  forbearance,  hut  the  affection  of  all  par- 
ties. And  so,  as  I  first  remarked,  when  his  fellow-professors  of  the 
new  persuasion  were  ejected  sans  ceremonie  from  their  professorial 
chairs,  he  was  retained  by,  I  believe,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
appointing  powers. 

The  Doctor's  subject  was  a  congenial  one.  He  had  long  before 
written  works  of  greater  or  less  importance  upon  it.  It  afforded  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  subtle  analytic  abilities  and  that 
display  of  the  imaginative  and  the  eloquent,  which  he  possessed 
alike  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  His  sarcasm  too,  was  terrible. 
When  discussing  the  literature  and  the  philosophy — if  philosophy 
it  may  be  called — of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  he  gave  loose 
reins  to  this  dangerous  power,  and  really,  it  seems  hardly  extrava- 
gant to  say,  that  he  victimized  Voltaire  himself.  Voltaire's  wit 
was  indeed  overwhelming,  but  not  always  from  intrinsic  force — as 
with  those  geniuses  of  the  dinner-table,  whose  hits  are  infallible, 
because  they  have  the  laugh  on  their  own  side.  It  happened  not 
seldom  during  a  lecture  that  the  students  dropped  their  pens  in  de- 
spair at  following  Vinet,  in  his  condensed  and  rapid  train  of  thought. 
Brilliant  allusions  flashed  out  here  and  there ;  comparisons  the 
most  unexpected,  yet  of  an  aptness  withal,  which  elevated  them  to 
the  highest  form  of  wit.  Then  he  would  open  a  slow  and  steady 
stream  of  eloquence,  gradually  increasing  in  force  and  rapidity, 
till  it  became  a  very  torrent. 

This  eloquence  was  genuine — it  lay,  as  Webster  says,  "  in  the 
man,  in  the  subject."  The  lecturer's  delivery  could  furnish  it  with 
no  embellishments.  Those  brilliant  lies  of  gesture  and  tone  and 
well-ad  justed  pause,  were  never  called  in  play.  The  Doctor's 
personal  appearance  was  not  remarkably  attractive.  You  might 
see  him,  any  morning  before  the  lecture,  rapidly  pacing  the  square 
of  the  Academy,  with  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  the  long  fin- 
gers interlaced,  a  la  treille,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
He  was  very  tall  and  very  slim,  and  wore  a  very  ambiguous  bottle- 
green  coat — neither  a  frock-coat  nor  an  overcoat — a  distressingly 
ambiguous  coat.  His  shoulders  had  the  true  student  stoop,  as  if 
the  yoke  of  application  had  ridden  them  since  infancy.  His  face 
was  long,  with  high,  heavy  cheek-bones,  sunken  eyes  and  the 
complexion  of  a  Mohawk.  His  mouth  resembled,  in  shape  and 
general  expression,  that  of  Henry  Clay. 

When  the  Doctor  entered  the  lecture-room,  he  looked  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  but  made  for  the  pulpit,  as  if  impelled  thither  by 
some  invisible  and  irresistible  force.  After  a  few  moments  spent 
in  silent  prayer,  he  drew  forth  the  manuscript,  and  still  sit- 
ting, recapitulated  the  discourse  of  the  previous  day  and  entered 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  His  enunciation  was  distinct,  though 
always  more  or  less  rapid.  His  gestures  were  rare ;  rare  in  more 
senses  than  one— occasionally  somewhat  amusing.  As  he  became 
excited  in  his  subject,  he  forgot  the  manuscript  before  him  and 
shut  his  eyes,  now  and  then  peeping  at  his  audience  through  the 
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eye-lashes.  His  broad  mouth  widened  fearfujly;  the  long,  deep 
lines  of  his  countenance  were  contorted  into  all  imaginable  forma, 
and  with  his  lank  forefinger  laid  beside  his  nose,  and  sliding 
slowly  up  and  down,  the  whole  presented  an  exhibition  of  sucu 
perfect  self-satisfaction  as  was  irresistibly  contagious. 

Dr.  Vinet's  style  of  preaching  contained  nothing  peculiarly  wor- 
thy of  remark.  His  eloquence  was  often  impassioned,  himself  as 
well  as  his  audience  being  almost  invariably  wrought  up  to  weep- 
ing. He  was  of  course  forbidden  the  use  of  the  national  churches, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1846,  the  seceders  from  the  establishment, 
had  not  yet  secured  themselves  a  building  for  worship.  They  as- 
sembled in  private  houses,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Canton  of  Vaad, 
were  denied  even  this  poor  privilege.  At  Lausanne,  however,  this 
blind,  disgraceful  course  of  persecution  had  been  suspended,  and 
whenever  it  Was  announced  among  the  members  of  the  secession, 
that  Dr.  Vinet  was  about  to  preach,  the  other  reunions  were  desert- 
ed. But  it  was  rarely  known  beforehand,  when  or  where  he  pro- 
posed to  hold  forth.  His  humility,  which  certainly  surpassed  that 
of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  was  the  sole  cause  of  this.  He  was  un- 
willing to  foster  the  spirit  of  personal  pride  in  his  own  "  deceitful*' 
heart,  or  lay  the  stumbling-block  in  the  road  of  others.  His  ser- 
mon on  Human  Glory  contrasted  with  that  which  cometh  of  God 
only,  is  a  most  faithful  embodiment  of  his  own  principles.  One 
hardly  dares  read  it  twice. 

One  day,  before  the  commencement  of  a  lecture,  the  students 
placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  above  his  pulpit,  as  a  compliment  to 
their  old  and  esteemed  professor.  The  professor  heard  of  it  before 
entering,  and  quietly  suggested  that  it  be  removed,  refusing,  till 
then,  to  take  his  seat. 

He  underwent  almost  incessant  bodily  suffering;  at  times, of  the 
most  severe  kind.  That  disease  so  common  with  sedentary  men, 
the  dreadful  gravel,  had  fastened  on  him,  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.  It  threw  him  occasionally  into  utter  torture,  till  he  writhed 
in  his  very  chair,  before  the  class,  His  son — his  only  son — was 
incurably,  and  almost  totally  deaf  and  afflicted,  in  addition,  with  a 
difficulty  of  speech.  His  pecuniary  means  were  limited.  But  he 
was  patient  and  prayerful.  From  this  great  alembic  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  affliction,  he  came  forth  purified  and  brightened.  His 
character  furnished  the  rarest  combination  of  talents  and  humility, 
that  one  may  meet  with  in  a  century.  His  disregard  of  human  ap- 
probation amounted  almost  to  a  fault.  Vanity,  like  laziness,  is  a 
universal  and  original  sin;  but  with  the  world,  its  sinfulness  lies 
rather  in  its  exhibition  by  its  possessor,  than  its  existence  within. 
It  disgusts  every  body,  because  every  body  has  more  or  less  of  it, 
himself.  Dr.  Vinet  possessed  as  little  of  this  dangerous  ingredient 
as  any  man — perhaps  none  at  all. 

11  Diogenes  his  lantern  needs  no  more, 
A  modest  man  is  found— the  search  is  ofar  T* 

On  my  return  to  Switzerland  from  the  south,  in  the  apriatf  e? 
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'47, 1  found  the  friends  of  the  evangelical  church,  in  deep  anxiety 
regarding  the  health  of  Dr.  Vinet.  He  was  reported  to  be  failing, 
day  by  day,  and  at  length,  the  news  arrived  of  his  decease,  on  the 
first  morning — if  my  memory  serves  me — of  the  month  of  May. 
It  was  the  signal  for  general  grief,  not  only  to  the  religious  world 
but  to  the  literary,  throughout  Europe. 


THE  HYMN  OF  NIGHT. 
[From  the  French  of  Lamartine.] 

Day  dies  along  thy  hills 

Oh!  Earth,  where  my  steps  languish! 

When  shall  you,  my  eyes,  when  shall  yon,  alasi 

Hail  the  divine  splendors 

Of  the  day  which  never  dies? 

Are  they  open  for  darkness, 
These  altered  looks  of  day? 
Why  do  they  pass  by  turns, 
From  its  brightness,  to  thy  funeral  shades,  oh  Night* 

My  soul  is  not  yet  weary 

Of  admiring  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

The  kindling  raptures  of  this  bosom  that  adores  it, 

Had  not  wasted  my  heart! 

God  of  day!  God  of  night!  God  of  every  hour! 
Let  me  take  flight  upon  the  fires  of  the  sun! 
Whither  goes  this  rosy  cloud  toward  the  west? 
It  is  going  to  veil  the  threshold  of  thy  holy  dwelling, 
Where  the  eye  knows  neither  night  nor  sleep, 
These  fields  of  the  firmament  shaded  by  night, 
Still  are  they  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  hope ; 
My  God!  in  its  solitudes  my  eye  finds  and  follows 
The  wonders  of  thy  presence! 

These  shining  choirs  that  thy  finger  alone  conducts, 

These  oceans  of  blue  where  their  crowd  rushes  forth, 

This  star  that  appears,  this  star  that  flies, 

I  understand  them,  Lord,  every  thing  sings,  every  thing  teaches  me 

That  the  abyss  is  overwhelmed  by  thy  magnificence, 

That  the  heavens  are  alive,  and  that  thy  providence 

Fills  with  its  virtue  all  that  it  has  produced — 

These  waves  of  gold,  of  urn,  of 
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These  misty  worlds  that  the  eye  cannot  eoanc, 
Oh!  my  God!  they  are  the  dost 
That  rises  beneath  thy  steps! 

Ye  nights!  unroll  in  silence 

The  leaves  of  the  book  of  the  skies ; 

Ye  stars!  move  in  unison 

In  your  harmonious  paths ; 

During  these  solemn  hours, 

Ye  winds,  fold  your  wings! 

Earth,  stifle  your  echoes! 

Spread  thy  billows  upon  the  shore,  oh!  sea, 

And  quiet  the  images  of  the  God  who  has  given  thee  thy 

* 

Know  ye  his  name? 
Nature  joins  in  vain  her  hundred  voices, 

Star  murmurs  to  star: 
What  God  imposed  our  laws  upon  usf 

Wave  asks  of  wave : 
Who  is  he  that  curbs  us? 
The  thunderbolt  says  to  the  north  wind, 
Dost  thou  know  how  thy  God  is  named? 

But  the  stars,  earth  and  man 

Cannot  speak  his  name. 

How  narrow  are  thy  temples,  Lord,  for  my  soul: 
Fall,  ye  powerless  walls,  fall; 
Let  me  see  this  heaven  that  ye  hide  from  me! 
Divine  Architect!  thy  domes  are  of  flame: 
How  narrow  are  thy  temples,  Lord,  for  my  soul! 

Behold  the  temple  where  thou  dwellest' 

Under  the  vault  of  the  firmament 

Thou  rekindlest  these  rapid  fires 

By  their  eternal  motion. 

All  these  creations  of  thy  word, 

Balanced  on  their  double  pole, 

Float  upon  the  bosom  of  thy  brightness, 

And  from  the  heavens  where  their  fires  grow  pale 

They  reflect  upon  our  globe,  fires  borrowed  from  thee! 


The  ocean  sports 

At  the  feet  of  its  king ; 

The  north  wind  shakes 

Its  wings  with  fright ; 

The  thunderbolt  praises  thee 

And  fights  for  thee ; 

The  lightning,  the  tempest 

Crown  thy  heed  with  a  triple  ray ; 
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The  morning  admires  thee: 
The  da;  breathes  of  thee ; 
The  night  sight  for  thee, 


Canst  thou  hear  me  without  a  miracle? 
Ah!  thy  goodness  U  a  miracle! 

I  am  nothing,  Lord,  hot  thirst  after  Thee  consumes  m 
Man  is  nothingness,  bnt  this  nothingness  adores  thee, 

He  rite*  by  hi*  love ; 
Thou  canst  not  scorn  the  insect  that  honor*  thee, 
Thoa  canst  not  repel  thii  voice  that  implores  thee, 

And  that,  towards  thy  divine  abode, 

When  the  shadows  flee  away, 

Rises  with  the  morning, 
At  evening  still  sighs, 
And  rises  again  with  the  dny. 

Yet,  in  these  fields  of  azore  that  thy  glory  overflows, 

Where  thy  thunder  wars, 

Where  thoa  watohett  over  me, 
These  eooeou,  these  sighs,  vivified  by  faith, 
Shall  seek,  from  star  to  star,  a  God  who  answer*  me, 
And  from  echo  to  echo,  like  voices  ou  the  wave, 

Rolling  from  world  to  world. 

Resound  even  to  thee. 
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Wearily  down  the  hill; 
But  the  old  man  prateth  cheerily, 
Prateth  cheerily  still. 

CHiPT«a  TOUBTH, 

*"     SkinoHh  frnih  warn  and  takm  sty  joarasj  earn*  to  on  rarf. 

Ill  such  a  wild  manner  I  rode  off,  every  few  minutes  shouting 

■'.■Mine;  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  until  I  began  seriously  to  think 

■.i  be  insane.     Had  any  one  chanced  to  pass  by,  he  would 

itertained  a  like  opinion  of  me,  but  it  was  for- 

for  ssaali  an  encounter.     I  was  alone,  with  only 

own  upon  and  watch  me. 
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How  I  longed  to  plunge  in  among  scenes  which  before  I  had 
regarded  with  the  most  bitter  animosity !  The  glorious  Hudson 
sparkled  so  joyously  in  the  moonlight,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
delightful  task,  I  thought,  to  dive  down  into  its  depths;  though 
not  a  day  before,  a  single  drop  would  have  sent  a  chilling  shudder 
through  and  through  my  imagination-racked  frame.  And  the 
surrounding  mountains  I  now  would  have  loved  to  climb,  though 
before,  I  had  always  hugged  myself  close,  nor  orer  trusted  my 
person  near  their  rugged  sides,  for  fear  of  the  moist  vapors  which 
each  morning  rolled  down  into  the  valleys  below.  And  while  I 
admired  and  shouted,  and  enjoyed  the  south  wind  playing  in  my 
thin  white  locks,  old  Ruby  still  pranced  onwards  towards  the  city. 

At  length,  however,  my  ardor  somewhat  cooled  down,  and  it 
occured  to  me  that  it  was  not  the  most  expedient  thin?  in  the 
world  to  travel  all  night.  If  my  excited  feelings  forbade  sleep, 
Ruby  at  least  stood  in  need  of  rest.  He  had  a  journey  of  forty 
miles  before  him,  and  certainly  was  not  of  such  a  temperament  as 
to  be  able  to  counterbalance  fatigue  by  admiration  of  passing 
scenery.  I  therefore  looked  around  for  some  spot  of  shelter. 
There  was  no  house  near,  nor  did  I  know  when  I  might  be  likely 
to  encounter  one,  but  upon  turning  down  a  narrow  lane  which 
crossed  the  road,  I  found  a  very  snug  little  retreat  furnished  by 
nature  herself. 

It  consisted  of  a  large  weather-beaten  mass  of  granite,  sur- 
rounded by  closely-knit  clumps  of  flowering  locusts.  To  one  of 
these  trees  I  tied  Ruby,  giving  him  such  a  slack  rope  that  he 
could  easily  lie  down  or  eat,  as  suited  his  pleasure,  and  then  I 
climbed  nimbly  to  the  level  top  of  the  granite  rock,  and  stretched 
myself  at  full  length  upon  it. 

In  spite  of  my  unusual  excitement,  I  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  nor 
awoke  until  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  No  one  had  as  yet 
passed  by,  for  my  horse,  whose  seemingly  lonely  situation  would 
inevitably  have  excited  surprise,  if  not  suspicion,  had  any  one 
chanced  to  see  him,  was  lazily  standing  up  and  tearing  off  the 
long  grass,  unconscious  of  any  recent  foreign  interference.  And 
while  I  yet  lay  upon  the  rock  and  listened  to  the  slight  buzzing  ot 
the  bees,  as  they  swarmed  around  and  plunged  into  the  bright 
locust  flowers  overhead,  serious  thoughts  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
turning home  occurred  to  me. 

Not  that  by  any  means  I  intended  to  abandon  my  design  of 
proceeding  to  New- York.  Far  from  it !  I  yet  felt  assured,  that 
among  the  families  which  composed  the  city,  I  could  discover 
some  who  would  have  common  tastes  and  kindred  associations 
with  myself. 

But  doubts  occurred  concerning  the  feasibility  of  my  present 
mode  of  making  the  journey.  The  excitement  under  which  I  had 
set  out  the  night  before  had  vanished.  I  now  regarded  ia  its 
proper  light,  that  indefinable  impression  with  which  I  had 
awakened  from  sleep.    I  felt  that  it  was  not  the  prompting  of  any 
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unseen  visitant,  but  merely  one  of  those  chance  ideas,  which 
frequently  come  to  a  depressed  mind,  and  are  so  often  made  the 
basis  of  superstitious  fancies. 

Ruby's  gentle  whinneying  now  aroused  me  from  ray  recumbent 
position,  and  mounting  upon  his  back,  I  slowly  plodded  back  to 
the  main  road.  And  still  I  reflected  upon  my  hasty  course  with 
some  self-anger.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  to  New- York,  why 
had  I  allowed  my  transient  excitement  to  beguile  me  into  the 
foolish  course  of  starting  off  at  midnight,  when,  by  waiting  until 
the  next  morning,  any  passing  steamer  would  have  taken  me  to 
the  city,  with  much  less  trouble  and  risk  to  health?  I  determined 
to  turn  back,  ease  poor  Claes  of  his  anxiety  as  to  my  fate,  and 
then  take  a  more  regular  and  safe  departure. 

But  how  little  do  we  sometimes  keep  our  resolutions !  When  I 
gained  the  main  road,  a  brown  stone  staring  me  full  in  the  face 
showed  forth,  that  it  was  25  miles  to  New- York,  and  thus  told  me, 
to  my  great  surprise,  that  I  had  already  made  nearly  half  the  re- 
quired distance.  The  temptation  to  proceed  became  irresistible. 
All  my  old  feelings  floated  over  me.  I  imagined  that  I  saw  the 
Island  city  in  the  distance  before  me,  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
lofty  steeples,  environed  with  forests  of  lightly  rigged  ships. 

"  Courage,  Marschalk !"  I  exclaimed,  turning  Ruby  to  the 
southward.  "  'Tis  now  as  easy  to  advance  as  to  recede.  And 
what  fear  of  sickness  need  you  have,  when  you  have  already  slept 
upon  an  exposed  rock,  with  the  night  dew  falling  around  you,  and 
yet  have  experienced  no  twitch  or  spasm  of  pain  ?". 

And  before  that  evening.  Ruby,  tired  and  foaming,  bore  me 
safely  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  where,  having  my  purse  with  me, 
I  was  enabled  to  provide  for  both  horse  and  self  in  the  very  best 
manner. 

CHAPTER  FIFTH, 

Skaweik  forth  a  tingle  incident,  together  with  tundry  reJUciiont  connected 

therewith. 

For  three  days  I  wandered  through  the  long  streets,  marking 
each  interesting  feature  of  the  increasing  city,  and  wondering  at 
the  unlooked  for  changes  which  every  where  met  my  eye.  And 
upon  the  last  day,  the  sight  of  a  gilded  weathercock  recalled  a 
well  known  building  to  my  mind,  and  with  eager  steps  I  hurried 
towards  the  Middle  Church,  as  one  hastens  to  meet  a  long  absent 
friend. 

"  Surely  there  must  be  some  strange  mistake  here,"  I  said, 
seeing  that  crowds  were  constantly  entering  or  departing.  "  Or 
have  the  men  of  the  present  generation  so  improved,  that  the 
observances  of  Sunday  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  their  thirsty  souls, 
but  each  week  day  mast  also  have  its  allotted  service  ?  My  boy, 
who  holds  forth  to  day?" 

My  question  was  addressed  to  a  youth  who  stood  lingering  at 
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the  gate.  It  met  with  but  little  courtesy,  for  a  harsh  deriding 
laugh  was  the  only  answer,  and  I  was  forced  to  turn  to  another 
person. 

"  What  attracts  this  unusual  gathering,  my  friend?" 

u  Southern  mail!"  he  responded,  as  he  hurried  quickly  past. 

"  Steamer !"  answered  another,  to  whom  1  directed  the  same 
question. 

Wondering  at  these  incomprehensible  replies,  and  despairing  of 
obtaining  proper  information  through  any  other  means  than  my 
own  inspection,  I  entered  the  church.  In  the  next  moment  the 
mystery  stood  revealed. 

41  Shade  of  former  days !  And  have  there  been  found  men  who 
were  willing  to  part  with  this  time-honored  building  for  mammon? 
Are  there  those  who  enjoy  the  respect  which  birth  and  talent 
always  command,  and  yet  can  sell  their  ancestors'  graves  for 
money  ?     Shame  on  this  generation !" 

I  retreated  and  walked  around  the  desecrated  building.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  of  the  old  vaults  were  yet  untouched,  I  climbed 
over  the  Tailing  which  separated  me  from  them,  and  strolled  be- 
tween the  flat  tablets.  On  them,  I  read  many  an  honored  name, 
and  I  thought  with  bitterness  of  soul,  how  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  lay  there  were  daily  coming  and  going,  and  never 
casting  one  glance  towards  their  family  tombs,  or  giving  one 
thought  to  aught  save  gain. 

And  .while  I  stood  there  musing,  the  iron  entrance  to  the  yard 
was  thrown  open,  and  I  noticed  that  a  hearse  and  its  attendant 
train  of  carriages  had  stoped  outside.  Bearers,  clothed  in  white 
scarfs,  brought  forward  a  coffin  and  placed  it  at  the  side  of  an  open 
tomb ;  mourners  followed  and  gathered  around  ;  a  slight  crowd  of 
idle  spectators  collected; — and  there,  within  a  few  paces  of  world- 
liness,  was  a  burial  service  read  and  a  corse  committed  to  its 
resting  place. 

The  rites  were  soon  over:  the  mourners  entered  the  carriages 
and  were  driven  home;  the  driver  mounted  his  hearse,  quickened 
his  horse  into  a  brisk  canter,  and  went  off  singing; — and  still  1 
remained,  buried  in  my  own  sombre  reflections. 

"  A  strange  contrast  this !"  said  some  one  close  at  my  elbow. 

I  turned  quickly,  and  noticed  a  little  portly  man,  with  a  most 
benignant  expression  of  countenance,  who  had  lingered  behind 
the  rest  of  the  spectators,  and  now,  from  some  feelings  of  fellow- 
ship, ventured  to  address  me. 

"  A  strange  contrast  this !"  he  repeated.  "  I  never  miss  attend- 
ing one  of  these  funerals  now  so  unfrequent.  They  do  not  present 
any  particular  charm  to  me.  Indeed  I  believe  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. It  pains  me  to  see  the  heartlessness  with  which  many  of 
our  old  and  worthy  citizens  are  hurried  out  of  sight  and  forgotten* 
And,  as  one  of  the  past  age,  I  feel  *'  v  to  give  my  presence 

at  every  such  scene.    May  othe  <ue  piuicipla 

day  honor  my  dust  with  their 
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The  little  man  possessed  such  a  rosy  youthful  countenance,  with 
such  a  jocund  pleasant  expression  to  it,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
solemnity  of  his  remarks,  would  occasionally  peep  out,  that  I 
repeated  in  some  surprise : 

44  One  of  the  past  age !" 

"  Yes,  for  as  such  f  consider  myself,"  he  responded.  "  In  per- 
fect health  and  not  yet  sixty,  this  statement  may  surprise  you,  but 
I  speak  not  of  my  body.  That  will  challenge  comparison  with 
the  weakened  frame  of  many  a  modern  youth.  But  in  all  my 
sympathies,  I  am  of  the  days  gone-by." 

"Then  you  do  not  favor  modern  improvements  and  innovations, 
but  like  myself  sigh  for  the  gentle  simplicity  of  our  ancestors/'  I 
remarked. 

"  To  be  sure,  though  T  am  not  as  some,  such  an  old  dead  stick 
of  the  past,  as  not  to  see  any  good  in  the  present.  There  are 
many  respects  in  which  the  present  generation  has  improved  upon 
that  which  went  before." 

"True,"  I  said.  "But  still,  however  these  may  claim  our 
mdmiration,  the  spirit  of  the  past  may  withhold  our  love  from  them." 

"  Exactly  so,"  was  the  response.  "As — to  instance  your  idea — ' 
we  see  this  city  daily  growing  more  and  more  beautiful.  We 
behold  perfect  palaces  springing  up  on  every  side.  We  see 
granite  and  marble  taking  the  place  of  common  brick.  We  find 
the  most  elegant  adornments  of  architecture,  perfect  in  beauty  of 
workmanship  and  proportion  of  form,  usurping  the  ground  once 
covered  by  mansions  which  would  appear  clumsy  to  the  eye  of 
modern  taste.  And  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  all 
this  is  a  great  improvement." 

••  Well?" 

"  A*  you  say,  these  changes  do  not  gain  our  love  with  our  ad- 
miration. We  look  upon  the  past  with  thoughts  of  affection,  and 
we  would  prefer  for  ourselves  the  lowly  clumsy  habitations  of  our 
fathers.    Is  it  not  so?" 

••  Truly  so,"  I  answered. 

"  Thus  our  own  agreeable  associations  change  deformity  into 
beauty,  and  as  we  grow  grayer  and  grayer,  we  still  cling  to  our 
cherished  opinons,  and  good-humoredly  let  the  world  laugh  at  us, 
if  it  will.  And  we  will  not  grumble  at  the  rising  generation  be- 
cause it  differs  from  us,  but  will  charitably  remember,  that  it  has 
not  old  recollections  to  sour  a  zeal  for  improvement." 

I  again  assented,  and  my  companion  continued. 

"  Yet  I  cannot  let  the  subject  escape  me,  without  expressing 
my  displeasure  at  some  things  whieh  have  marked  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years.  No  generation  should  be  so  hurried  away  by 
seal  as  to  obliterate  old  traditionary  landmarks.  Let  all  raise 
their  palaces  and  proudly  compare  them  with  the  humbler  habita- 
tions.of  other  days,  yet  relics  of  historical  importance  should  not 
bo  removed  or  changed  from  their  original  uses,  for  mere  con- 

of  wealth*    I  will  refer  to  this  old  building  as 
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an  instance, "  said  the  little  man,  looking  up  thoughtfully  at  the 
gilded  weaLliercock.  "  Here  were  once  heard  words  of  truth  from 
the  lips  of  men  who  have  long  passed  from  us,  hut  who  are  grate- 
fully remembered  by  many,  ns  honored  patriarchs  of  Colonial 
times.  Here  knelt  the  great  and  noble  Washington,  and  here 
many  a  patriot  soul  prayed  with  him  for  success  to  the  able  cause 
of  independence.  And  here  many  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
wasted  his  life  away  in  cruel  imprisonment,  which  alone  would 
seem  to  consecrate  the  building  with  sufficient  interest  to  preserve 
it  from  the  attacks  of  Vandalism.  And  now,  all  these  proud  recol- 
lections are  almost  destroyed  by  n  most  sacrilegious  act.  That 
gold  might  bo  saved,  the  idle  searcher  after  news  is  allowed  to 
trample  over  the  spot  where  Wnshirigion  worshipped,  and  where 
his  suffering  troops  poured  forth  their  last  sighs  in  prayer  for  hi) 
success." 

"  II  is  bo,  and  shame  upon  the  men  who  have  done  this  deed  P 
1  exclaimed,  catching  my  companion's  enthusiasm,  and  then, 
stretching  forth  my  hand,  I  added; 

"  Sir,  we  are  men  of  kindred  sentiment,  and  since  such  so  sel- 
■dom  meet  together  in  this  altered  city,  we  should  not  part  without 
a  further  acquaintance.     My  name  is  Byvank  Marschalk." 

"  Of  Marschalk  Manor?"  he  hastily  enquired,  seizing  my  hand 
in  his. 

"The  same." 

"  Up  the  Hudson  among  the  Highlands?" 

"Yes." 

"  Good  God  !  And  is  it  really  so?  To  his  dying  day,  Antony 
Van  Noortstrandt  will  bless  the  time  he  met  you.  Why  sir,  out 
fathers  were  not  unknown  to  each  other.  Many  a  lime  have  I 
heard  mine  speak  of  his  valued  friend  Marschalk,  and  how  be 
once  visited  him  at  his  Manor,  and  how  they  sat  and  smoked  and 
told  their  wondrous  tales  to  each  other.  The  good  Saint  Nicholas 
be  praised  that  I  have  encountered  you!" 

"  The  good  Saint  can  claim  but  little  praise,  I  fenr,"  I  observed, 
tnid  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  I  was  induced  to  visit  the  city, 
at  all  of  which  narrative  he  laughed  heartily. 

"And],  like  you,  am  left  alone!"  he  muttered,  after  a  few 
more  congratulations  had  passed  between  us.  "  My  parents  are 
gone  ;  I  never  had  brother  or  sister;  I  am  the  last  of  my  family." 

"  Then  come  with  me  to  the  old  Manor-House,  and,  as  oar 
fathers  did,  so  we  will  sit  and  tell  our  several  histories." 

He  needed  little  persuasion,  but  almost  from  the  first  said ; 

"  I  accept  your  proposal  as  freely  as  it  was  otfered.  But  you 
must  first  stay  with  me  for  a  f-w  days.  I  have  no  relations  of 
whom  to  take  leave,  to  be  sure.  They  all  sleep  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard. But  business,  which  has  kept  me  in  the  city  when  I  would 
much  rather  have  been  ranging  the  fields,  must  claim  some  little 
attention  before  I  can  accompany  you," 

He  took  my  arm  in  his  and  I  walked  with  him  to  his  house. 


' 
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CHAPTKJt  SIXTH, 

Showeth  forth  my  return  to  the  Manor-House. 

Two  days  I  remained  with  my  friend,  during  which  time  we  ' 
visited  every  part  of  the  great -city.  And  between  my  admiration 
of  the  present  and  veneration  of  the  past,  my  mind  was  so  com- 
pletely beset  with  conflicting  emotions,  that  I  ardently  longed  to  get 
back  to  my  Manor- Ho  use,  where  I  might  spend  my  days  in  less 
exciting  occupations. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day,  while  I  was  sitting  with 
Antony  in  his  parlor,  he  suddenly  buret  forth  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  pushing  his  newspaper  towards  me,  pointed  out  a  particular 
paragraph  for  my  perusal.  My  amusement  upon  reading  it  was 
as  great  as  his,  but  somewhat  mingled  with  alarm.  Here  is  the 
notice. 

INFORMATION  WANTED, 

Concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Byvank  Marschalk  of  Marschalk* 
Manor,  who  left  his  house  upon  the  17th  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  from.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  seized  with  sudden  de- 
rangement, as  he  was  seen  to  depart  late  at  night \  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  an  old  family  servant ,  and  without  making  the  slightest 
preparations  for  an  absence  of  any  length.  Any  one  bringing  in* 
formation  concerning  him  shall  be  liberally  recompensed,  and  if — 
as  is  feared — he  has  committed  suicide,  a  large  reward  will  be  paid 
for  the  recovery  of  his  body. 

Then  followed  an  accurate  and  lengthy  description  of  my  per- 
son,  and  the  whole  was  signed  by  one  of  the  town  officers  of  the 
village  of  Cold-Spring. 

14  Vastly  pleasant,  all  this!"  I  remarked.  "  But  still  the  affair 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  some  inconveniences.  I  can  imagine 
how  poor  Claes  must  have  waited  until  the  next  day  in  doleful 
expectation  of  my  reappearance,  and  then,  becoming  too  much 
alarmed  to  remain  any  longer  inactive,  roused  up  the  whole  town 
to  hunt  for  my  luckless  body.  Then  consider  how  every  idle 
vagabond  within  the  circle  of  ten  miles  must  have  trampled 
through  my  fields  and  trimmed  out  my  hedges,  in  hopes  of  finding 
me,  and  thereby  gaining  a  nice  little  fund  for  six  months  coming 
dissipation.  And  how  many  times  do  you  suppose  that  my  fish* 
pond 8  have  been  dragged,  and  my  well  drained,  for  the  same 
purpose?  It  is  quite  time  that  I  returned  to  my  estate,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  summary  proceedings.'* 

•'We  will  set  out  tomorrow  if  you  wish,"  said  Van  Noortstrandt. 
"  But  you  must  be  cautious  how  you  approach  your  Manor,"  he 
added,  an  inexpressibly  funny  twinkle  gleaming  in  his  eyes. 
"  Ten  to  one,  that  if  you  are  recognized  within  five  miles  of  Cold- 
Spring,  you  will  be  set  upon  by  n  crowd  of  ignorant  rascals, 
dragged  from  your  horse,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  home 
in  triumph,  all  your  remostrances  and  explanations  being  received 
alio  many  evidences  of  an  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
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I  verily  believe  that  Antony  would  have  enjoyed  such  a  scene  as 
an  excellent  joke,  but  to  me  it  appeared  in  a  very  different  light. 
"  Stranger  mistakes  than  that  have  happened,"  was  ray  lugubrious 
reflection. 

However,  no  such  interruption  was  destined  to  await  as.  We 
travelled  on  horseback,  and  after  eight  hours  easy  riding,  drew 
near  my  estate.  And  as  we  turned  a  corner  of  the  road  and  saw 
the  old  yellow  house  before  us,  I  could  not  restrain  my  glee,  while 
Van  Noortstrandt  clapped  his  hands  with  delight. 

"  I  like  the  looks  of  your  place  amazingly,  Marschalk,"  he  said. 
"  I  never  was  in  one  of  these  old  family  mansions,  with  its  em- 
battled gables  and  small  irregular  windows,  but  what  I  felt  at 
home  immediately." 

"  Which  I  expect  you  to  do  now,  for  I  intend  to  keep  you  near 
me  for  many  a  month  to  come,"  was  my  answer. 

And  as  I  spoke,  we  turned  into  the  broad  gateway,  and  beheld 
Glaes  walking  up  and  down  the  gravel  walk,  scratching  his  head, 
and  probably  forming  an  hundred  absurd  conjectures  as  to  my 
fate. 

The  noise  of  our  horses'  hoofs  awakened  him  from  his  dark 
re  very,  and  he  hobbled  towards  us  with  a  quicker  pace  than  I 
should  have  supposed  him  capable  of  exerting. 

How  he  for  some  time  obstinately  persisted  in  believing  that  I 
was  insane,  and  that  Antony  had  somehow  caught  me  skulking  in 
the  woods  and  was  now  bringing  me  home  to  be  placed  behind 
bars  and  locks ; — and  how,  when  I  began  to  be  angry  at  his  per- 
versity, he  suddenly  agreed  to  acknowledge  my  sanity,  and  certi- 
fied his  happiness  by  many  an  awkward  caper; — and  how,  for  a 
long  time,  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  for  the  life  of  him  could  do 
nothing  but  cry ; — all  this  would  have  afforded  great  enjoyment  to 
a  disinterested  spectator,  but  Van  Noortstrandt  and  myself  had 
other  things  to  thing  of,  and  quickly  hurried  on  to  the  house.  And 
every  few  minutes  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  old  negro  would 
leave  his  tasks,  present  himself  before  me,  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
evidences  of  my  identity,  grin  his  satisfaction,  and  disappear, 
without  having  said  a  single  word. 

Antony  now  ran  from  room  to  room,  expressing  his  delight  at 
all  he  saw,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  eulogiums.  But  particularly 
the  library  claimed  his  admiration.  Here  he  could  not  remain 
satisfied  until  he  had  handled  every  thing  some  twenty  times. 
And  here  I  discovered  a  new  trait  in  mv  friend,  which  was  to  take 
the  exact  dimensions  of  every  article  which  ever  came  in  his  way. 
Drawing  a  jointed  rule  from  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  measure 
the  extent  and  breadth  of  ever}'  antler,  then  ascertained  the  length 
of  the  little  cannon,  embracing  it  all  the  while  as  though  it  was  a 
living  friend,  afterwards  sounded  the  depth  of  a  huge  family  punch 
bowl,  which  stood  above  my  book  case,  and  indeed,  allowed 
nothing  in  the  whole  room  to  escape  from  an  application  of  the 
little  ivorv  instrument.    And  all  this  he  seemed  to  do  from  mere 
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habit,  for  he  always  forgot  the  required  dimensions,  as  soon  as 
ascertained. 

I  now  drew  Antony's  attention  to  my  family  portraits,  of  which 
I  am  very  proud,  and,  as  I  think  justly,  for  how  few  in  the  present 
day  can  show,  by  any  other  proof  than  the  usual  inference  gained 
from  an  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  they  have  ever 
had  any  ancestors  at  all  ? 

"  Observe  this  full  length  portrait,  representing  a  young  man 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  leans  upon  the  scabbard  of  his  sword, 
and  is  dressed  in  the  costume  which  distinguished  the  citizen 
soldier  in  the  days  of  Stuyvesant.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Balthazar 
Marschalk,  whose  history  I  may  perhaps  some  day  relate  to  you. 

"  Tell  me  now,  my  friend." 

"  Nay,  it  is  too  long  a  history. — Now  turn  and  see  a  portrait 

Sainted  at  a  later  period,  the  negro  plot.    An  old  man  sitting  at 
is  table,  reading.     The  painting,  unlike  most  of  my  others,  is 
coarse  and  stiff",  but  the  family  crest  painted  darkly  in  one  corner, 
a  custom  which  prevailed  very  extensively  at  one  time,  shows  its 
antiquity,  and  consequently,  to  mv  mind,  its  value." 
"  To  be  sure." 
"  Here  is  the  wife  of  the  last,  though  her  portrait  was  taken,  as 

Jou  perceive,  when  she  was  a  fair  maiden,  unacquainted  with  the 
aneful  influence  of  old  age.  This  is  my  favorite  of  the  whole 
collection.  Gould  there  be,  think  you,  an  attitude  of  more  com- 
bined grace  and  dignity,  or  a  finer  exhibition  of  artistical  coloring? 
She  is  portrayed  as  gentle  and  affable,  and  yet  as  one  who  would 
insensibly  command  respectful  homage  from  all  around  her." 

41  True,"  said  Van  Noortstrandt. 

''Now  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  period  when  the 
province,  which  had  been  lost  under  the  rule  of  Stuyvesant,  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time,  came  into  the  possession  of  Holland. 
A  full  length  figure,  holding  an  open  letter  in  the  right  hand. 
'Tis  my  name-sake,  Byvank  Marschalk." 

"  Was  not  Byvank  a  favorite  name  in  your  family  ?" 

"  It  was.  It  was  borne  by  no  fewer  than  four  in  a  direct  line, 
though  all  have  not  their  likenesses  perpetuated.  But  to  this 
picture.  For  a  display  of  grace  and  dignity,  to  my  mind  it 
almost  equals  the  one  I  have  just  showed  you." 

"I  am  no  judge  of  the  arts,"  Van  Noortstrandt  remarked. 
"  Yet  there  is  something  in  these  portraits  which  most  sensibly 
impresses  me  with  pleasant  feelings." 

"Here  are  many  portraits  of  lesser  size  and  more  careless 
execution,  but  all  valuable  to  me.  There  is  Nicholas  Marschalk 
who  figured  slightly  in  the  Revolution,  and  is  therefore  taken  in  a 
costume  semi-military,  semi-civil.  Here  is  Emmetje,  his  wife,  paint- 
ed when  in  the  decline  of  life.  On  the  other  side  1  can  show  you 
Johannes  Marschalk,  who,  having  been  addicted  to  field  sports,  is 
represented  with  dog  and  musket.  And  there  is  Carl,  who,  having 
never  read  a  book  in  his  life,  chose  to  be  represented  as  poring 
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itently  over  a  huge  quarto.  Every  family  has  its  black  sheep; 
mid,  with  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  line,  I  must  say  that  Carl 
was  a  complete  unmitigated  dunce." 

"  I  once  had  some  family  portraits,  but  where  they  are  now,  I 
cannot  directly  say,"  Antony  remarked. 

"  Look  them  up,  my  friend.  Spare  neither  time  nor  money  ia 
collecting  them  again.  They  will  give  you  much  quiet  pleasure 
through  life,  and  prove  a  most  valuable  bequest  to  your  heirs  at 
.  your  death. 

"  My  heirs !    And  who  are  they  T"  Antony  muttered. 

I  felt  that  I  had  unwittingly  touched  upon  a  tender  chord,  but 
my  friend,  did  not  require  a  very  long  time  to  recover  himself,  for 
when  I  looked  around  again,  I  found  him  trying  on  a  long  waist- 
coat and  cocked  hat,  and  filling  a  beautiful  pipe  of  rare  workman- 
ship, preparatory  to  smoking  it.     But  I  withheld  his  hand. 

"  Permit  me  to  refuse  you  that  gratification.  That  pipe  wis 
last  smoked  by  Washington  himself,  during  a  short  stay  which  he 
once  made  at  my  Manor-House,  and  no  other  lips  have  been  per- 
mitted to  touch  it  since  then." 

Van  Noortstrandt  put  down  the  pipe  with  a  sigh,  and  recom- 
pensed himself  with  another  surrey  of  my  collection. 

"  A  marvellous  cabinet,  Marschalk !  Would  that  I  were  shu- 
nted as  you  are,  with  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night,  except 
In  ait  in  that  great  carved  arm-chair  and  read.  In  truth  it  moat  be 
•  aoat  happy  lot" 

With  playful  force  I  pushed  my  friend  into  the  chair  and  held 
aiaa  dews,  until  he  had  promised  to  stay  with  me  for  many  a 
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Fpomurrs  is  rant  sxow. 

Tm*  «aure  «m~  Alexander  Glen,  yet  lives  in  history,  though  him- 
•rtf  aihi  b*s  arewr.aiaiafs.  have  long  since  crumbled  to  dost.  He 
it  «r4i  I aoww  as  K»tth£  bee*  one  of  "  the  most  considerable  men" 
•f  iMtmectadT,  ia  carry  tnaes ;  and,  coupled  with  his  fame  as  a 
«*««*.  k  he  account  of  his  remarkable  escape,  during  the  horrors 
*t'  (W  *a*auK-re.  topetbe*  wish  his  successful  interference  for  hit 
»%u»i*t  athil  fwtt. 

W>  »t»  mid  that  his  bouse  isood  em  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
t«**  Ik**  ^.-beetoNady,  and  thai  cduaequeatdy,  during  the  night  it 
»**  *tv«*o«brd  by  tbe"  mam  body  ti  the  F reach  and  their  savage 
aDwa. 
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Legendary  surmisings,  assare  us  that  late  in  the  afternoon,  as 
he  was  proceeding  homewards,  after  a  day  of  toil,  he  discovered 
footprints  upon  the  snow,  too  much  resembling  the  impression  of  a 
moccasin  to  be  mistaken.  His  first  inclination  was,  to  return  to 
the  gate  of  the  town  and  warn  the  sentinels  of  suspected  danger. 
His  further  reflections,  however,  suggested  the  probability  that 
some  friendly  Indians,  a  number  of  whom  were  in  town,  had  been 
upon,  or  across  the  river;  and,  satisfied  that  the  season  was  too 
inclement  to  admit  of  protracted  journeying,  eventually  concluded 
that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  continued  his  walk  home- 
ward. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  rid  his  mind  entirely  of  his  first 
impression.  He  had  seen  similar  footprints  often,  yet  no  similar 
thoughts  had  been  suggested.  For  months  the  town  had  enjoyed 
a  sense  of  comparative  security.  Knowing  of  no  enemies  nearer 
than  Canada,  and  well  assured  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  French 
commanders,  they  entertained  no  dread  of  a  surprise.  Indeed,  no 
attack  had  been  made,  as  they  had  been  informed,  upon  the  adja- 
cent settlements,  and  what  occasion  had  they  for  fear  ?  Scouts 
had  been  sent  out,  and  returned  with  favorable  reports;  small 
companies  of  Indians  had  come  to  town  and  been  hospitably  en- 
tertained ;  in  fact,  some  were  still  with  them,  depending  entirely 
upon  citizen  charity  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  necessities.  Judg- 
ing from  appearances,  there  were  no  grounds  for  suspicion,  and 
Alexander  Glen,  forbore,  like  a  prudent  man,  the  expression  of 
his  unfounded  surmisings. 

As  he  approached  his  dwelling,  he  paused  and  looked  back  upon 
the  town.  An  almost  irresistible  impulse  impelled  him  even  then  to 
return,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  river  side.  The  blue  smoke 
curled  up  toward  heaven,  mingling  with  fleecy  clouds,  the  hum  of 
business  had  ceased,  and  his  Dutch  compeers  and  friends  were 
quietly  seated  by  their  blazing  firesides.  If  he  returned,  he  had 
no  Teasons  to  offer  for  his  impressions — though  he  half  believed 
them  to  possess  the  force  of  presentiments — and  if  mistaken  in 
their  prompting,  would  expose  himself  to  the  jeers  of  his  towns- 
men. 

His  fear  of  ridicule  influenced  his  better  judgment,  and  he 
quickly  entered  his  own  dwelling,  seeking  to  forget  his  impres- 
sions in  the  amusements  of  the  social  circle. 

Night  closed  in ;  the  broad  fireplace,  piled  by  unstinted  hands, 
presented  its  cheerful  blaze,  defying  the  cold  threats  of  the  winter 
wind  which  whispered  in  hollow  tones  through  the  leafless  forest. 

The  bright  glare  within  did  not  prevent  Alexander  Glen  from 
discerning  in  the  distance  the  brilliant  hearth-stones  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  a  half  reproachful  feeling  stole  over  him,  as  he  reflected 
upon  what  might  chance  to  befal  mem. 

As  the  hour,  for  retiring  approached,  the  family  drew  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  joined  in  sacred  worship.    With  a  fervent  earnest- 
of  spirit  did  this  disturbed  man,  beseech  the  divine  interposi 


i  in  Deni...  „f  their  defenceless  settlement ;  a  petition  to  which 

:ry  heart  present  responded  iis  fervent  Amen  I 

One  after  another,  the  family  retired  10  rest — until  all,  save  Mr. 
Glen,  were  in  the  embraces  of  oblivious  sleep.  Still  restless  and 
wakeful,  he  continued  to  pace  the  floor,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  listen  lo  the  sounds  without.  So  passed  hour  by  hour,  till 
midnight.  At  once  upon  the  air  came  the  war  whoop,  and  the 
shrieks  of  (he  affrighted  citizens.  The  torch  of  the  incendiary  had 
already  lighted  several  dwellings,  and  as  the  broad  glare  shot 
heavenward,  disclosed  the  shadows  of  the  fiendish  savages,  danc* 
ing  in  hideous  glee  around  the  still  quivering  bodies  of  their 
slaughtered  victims. 

Transfixed  with  horror,  it  was  long  ore  ha  collected  his  shattered 
energies,  sufficiently  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  his  family. 

Hastily  rousing  them,  scarcely  allowing  them  time  to  prepare 
for  exposure  to  an  intensely  cold  atmosphere,  he  led  them  in  safely 
to  a  cave  near  by,  returning  several  times  to  procure  articles  of. 
clothing  to  prevent  them  from  perishing  with  cold.  Having  secured 
their  safety,  amid  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  left 
them  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  sacking  of  the  town,  reproaching 
himself  meanwhile,  most  bitterly  for  having  resisted,  what  he  now 
felt  to  be  a  spiritual  presentiment  of  evil,  vouchsafed  him,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  become,  in  point  of  fact,  their  savior. 

Too  late  to  aid,  he  could  only  lament  his  stupid  foHy.  As  the 
morning  dawned,  he  was  discovered  and  pursued.  Entering  the 
place  where  his  family  were  secreted,  and  having  already  made 
preparations  for  defence,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  foes  at  hay. 
While  stoutly  contending  for  the  defence  of  his  family,  a  messen- 
ger arrived  from  the  French  Commander,  summoning  him  to  sur- 
render, with  a  tender  of  personal  safety.  Trusting  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  proffer,  he  ventured  to  accompany  the  messenger  to  the 
town  and  to  his  great  joy  recognized  in  the  commander,  one  whom 
he  had  formerly  protected,  when  in  the  power  of  the  Indians,  and 
who,  remembering  his  benefactor,  repaid  his  obligations,  by  caus- 
ing his  family  to  be  undisturbed,  and  also  liberating  many  of  his 
personal  friends.  Through  a  long  life,  Mr.  Glen  continued  to  re- 
proach himself  for  his  heedless  disregard  of  the  foot  pbints  in  the 
snow. 


Among   the   many  romantic   traditions    which  we  find  in  the 
Ancient  Mythology,  none  is  more  strikingly  beauiif'*> 
which  is  related  the  compassion  of  Hope  to  mar, 
pestilence  had  strode  over  the  whole  earth,  while 
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all  the  genial  goddesses  had  fled.  Hope  alone  remained,  and  its 
brilliant  rays  streamed  far  into  the  future,  opening  to  view  the 
bright  and  sunny  times  soon  to  dispel  the  fearful  darkness  which 
brooded  over  the  whole  world.  This  fable,  beautiful  in  itself,  has 
also  a  moral  which  'twere  well  that  all  should  study. 

The  human  mind  is  continually  looking  forward  to  future  hap- 
piness. The  dreamy  past  has  fled  like  a  tale  that  is  told  and  then 
forgotten.  Memory  in  vain  seeks  to  retrace  its  associations,  but 
Oblivion  has  covered  them.  The  Present  is  the  child's  happiness. 
On  his  brow  Time  and  Care  have  left  no  traces,  and  in  the  ever* 
present  felicity  he  knows  not,  seeks  not  of  the  Future.  But  with 
advancing  years  the  spirit  grows  more  restless,  till  at  length  the 
man  throws  off  the  carelessness  of  childhood,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  passions  pursues  the  same  shadows  with  his  fellows.  The 
present,  whether  spent  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  pleasure  or  in  bitter 
misery,  cannot  so  enthrall  his  mind  as  to  make  him  insensible  to 
future  happiness,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  happiness,  he  lives 
on  unconscious  that  his  happiness  consists  in  hope. 

We  are  so  constituted  by  nature  that  none  can  be  without  hope 
of  some  kind,  and  as  the  most  terrific  state  which  the  human  mind 
can  conceive  of,  utter  hopelessness  is  represented  as  the  final  pun- 
ishment. Even  those  on  whom  misery  has  wrought  its  utmost, 
hope  for  death  as  their  relief,  and  though  the  hope  may  be  illusive, 
still  it  enables  them  to  endure  the  evils  which  oppress  them. 

That  such  is  the  power  of  hope,  we  know  from  observing  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  toil  and  suffer- 
ing. We  find  that  those  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
greatest  discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally the  subjects  of  the  greatest  suffering.  Scorn  and  insults 
have  been  heaped  upon  them,  their  schemes  derided,  their  pro- 
gress despised,  but  with  perseverance  they  have  endured  all,  and 
when  at  length  they  have  met  with  success,  they  at  least  are  wil- 
ling to  attribute  this  success  to  hope. 

Fulton,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  his  brilliant  discove- 
ries, is  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  hope.  Mocked  and  de- 
rided as  a  visionary  and  enthusiast,  he  persevered  in  his  attempts 
to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  Regardless  of  the  bitter  sneer  which 
every  where  met  him,  he  devoted  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  darling  object.  He  succeeded,  but 
had  he  not  been  stimulated  in  his  attempts  by  the  inspiration  of 
Hope,  we  should  still  be  without  the  bark  which,  braving  winds 
and  waves,  bears  us  triumphantly  to  our  destined  port. 

What  was  it  that  actuated  Xavier,  the  martyr  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  undergo  the  miseries  which  he  voluntarily  suffered.  We 
find  him  first  surrounded  by  all  the  gaiety  and  luxury  of  the  French 
metropolis,  expounding  to  a  crowd  of  willing  followers  the  doc- 
trines of  an  atheistical  philosophy.  A  few  short  months  pass  and 
the  dissolute  philosopher  of  Paris  has  become  a  soldier  of  {he  cross, 
and  now  we  find  him  traversing  the  burning  plains  of  India  with 
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crucifix  and  breviary,  proclaiming  to  tbe  degraded  heathen  tktingi 
of  eternal  life.  Does  the  pestilence  rage— but  death  has  no  ter* 
rors  for  him,  and  we  see  him  in  the  foul  lazarets  bearing  aid  to 
the  sick  or  soothing  the  dying  in  their  last  agony.  Years  roll  on, 
years  of  constant  toil  and  suffering,  and  he  who  has  so  often  minis- 
tered to  others  in  that  trying  hour  must  himself  meet  death.  On 
the  burning  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  amid  the  wild  roar  of  the 
waves,  he  lays  himself  down  to  die.  One  triumphant  exclamation, 
"In  te  Domine  speravi,  non  confondar  in  sternum,"  and  his 
spirit  passed  to  its  home.  Those  dying  words  explain  the  source 
of  that  wondrous  strength  which  gave  him  the  mastery  over  all 
earthly  passions  and  feeling.    He  too  had  that  hope  which 


it 


seems  to  soothe  the  weary  soul 


And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 
To  breathe  a  second  spring.1' 

There  is  something  innate  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being 
which  tells  him  that  beyond  this  transitory  life  there  is  another 
state  of  existence,  eternal  and  unchangeable ;  that  Man,  endowed 
with  an  intellect  which  renders  him  superior  to  the  whole  animal 
creation,  is  not  "  the  pilgrim  of  a  day,"  born  to  run  through  the 
span  of  life  and  then  thrust  foully  into  the  earth  to  be  forgotten. 
To  this  innate  feeling  Hope  lends  its  aid  and  the  gloomy  clouds 
which  envelope  that  existence  in  mystery  roll  back  and  disclose  to 
the  eye  the  heaven  of  the  Christian,  the  seat  of  immortal  bliss. 

Thus  we  see  the  influence  of  Hope  in  every  stage  of  life.  To 
the  youth  she  presents  visions  of  future  glory  and  leagued  with 
ambition,  leads  him  to  strive  to  benefit  his  fellows,  that  he  may 
win  for  his  name  a  place  in  the  record  of  the  truly  great.  To  the 
man  she  presents  still  higher  objects  to  attain  and  when  Time, 
ever  rolling  on,  has  frosted  his  head  and  dimmed  his  eye,  she  bids 
him  hope  for  that  happiness  which  shall  exist  when  Time  shall  be 
no  more. 


i  «•»» » 
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The  American  Literary  Magazine  is  not  a  political  journal.  It 
professes  not  to  interfere  with,  or  express  an  opinion  upon,  either 
the  measures  or  the  men  of  the  great  parties  in  this  Republic; 
neither  does  it  presume  to  discuss  the  policy  of  foreign  states.  But 
the  movements  at  present  going  forward  in  Europe  are  so  remark* 
able — they  have,  in  spite  of  auguries,  and  the  fore-cast  shadows  of 
coming  events,  taken  the  world  so  completely  by  surprise  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  whose  privileges  are  to  a  grant  extant  |ha 
object  now  aimed  at  in  the  old  world,  these  movements  are  at OPQt 
so  interesting  and  so  '  >  that  we  cannot  allow  th#a  ^ajpMg 
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without  some  notice,  and  some  attempt  to  follow  them  out  to  such 
consequences  as  our  knowledge  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
are  happening  may  enable  us,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to 
conjecture  and  predict.  We  shall  endeavor  to  write  calmly  and 
impartially,  as  persons  who  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  those 
convulsions,  except  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  freedom  triumphant 
and  the  condition  of  our  fellow  men  improved. 

Any  one  possessing  even  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
France  must  have  been  aware,  that  ever  since  a  few  years  after 
the  call  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  she  has  been  cherishing 
in  her  own  bosom  the  seeds  of  revolution.  The  settlement  of 
affairs  in  that  country  subsequently  to  the  "  three  glorious  days," 
was  not  satisfactory  to  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  French 
people.  The  old  royalist  party  was  by  no  means  extinguished, 
and  even  when  all  their  attempts  at  restoration  had  proved  abor- 
tive, they  did  not  cease  to  hope.  The  Buonapartist  party  was 
stronger  and  more  hopeful  still.  The  glories  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
fascinating  power  of  Napoleon  continued  to  linger  as  a  bright  vision 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  while  a  European  war  was  de- 
precated by  the  wiser  portion  of  it,  and  guarded  against  with  all 
the  talent  and  shrewdness  of  the  king,  there  were  multitudes  that 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  chastising  the  allied  powers,  who  were 
believed  to  have  unjustly  and  despotically  interfered  with  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  of  proving,  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  that  the 
victory  of  Waterloo  was  more  a  matter  of  chance  or  misfortune 
than  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  that  memorable  con- 
flict. But  of  all  the  parties  apparently  acquiescing  in  the  regime 
of  Louis  Philippe,  although  deeply  discontented  with  it,  the  re- 
publican party  was  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  leading  men  in  France  may  have  been  hon- 
estly desirous  of  trying  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  yet  the  body  of  the  people  look- 
ed to  republicanism  as  the  only  kind  of  government  which  could 
give  and  secure  to  them  the  rights  and  advantages  of  freemen,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  regarded  this  as  the  dernier  resort  if  their  ex- 
pectations from  the  Orleans  dynasty  should  fail  them.  The  gor- 
feous  memory  of  the  empire  was  less  associated  with  a  military 
eapotism,  than  with  the  principles  rn  which  the  great  revolution 
originated.  At  the  risk  of  advancing  what  may  be  termed  a  para- 
dox, we  think  that  the  Buonapartists  may  fairly  be  described  as 
imperial  republicans.  At  all  events  they  had  no  sympathy  towards 
the  existing  systems  of  European  sovereignty,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  that  of  England ;  and  even  their  approbation  of  the 
British  constitution  was  only  partial.  Hence  we  repeat  that  the 
party  advocating  the  supremacy  of  the  people  in  France  was  en- 
dowed with  a  strength  and  a  vitality  which  it  would  have  required 
die  most  consummate  prudence,  and  the  lapse  of  generations  to 
seduce  into  secure  quiescence,  not  to  speak  of  its  ultimate  extinction. 
Louis  Philippe  knew  this  well ;  and  with  all  the  energy  of  his  astute 
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and  Augustan  policy  he  set  about  the  arduous  task  of  blending  the 
appearance  of  a  Commonwealth  with  the  functions  of  royalty — of 
exhibiting,  in  semblance  at  least,  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  a 
Citizen  King — a  monarch  who  should  be  at  once  the  lord  and  the 
equal,  the  master  and  the  servant  of  his  people.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  success  in  such  an  attempt  is  possible.  At  first  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  seemed  to  hold  out  the  fairest  prospects  to  France; 
nor  would  it  be  charitable  to  conclude  that  at  first  he  did  not  sin- 
cerely desire  her  welfare.  By  extraordinary  labor  and  wisdom  he 
strove  to  conciliate  every  section  of  the  community ;  to  diffuse  such 
a  degree  of  liberty  as  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  French 
people  justified  him  in  supposing  they  could  safely  bear ;  to  restrain 
their  extraordinary  thirst  for  military  renown ;  to  cultivate  relations 
of  amity  with  the  states  of  Europe,  and  thus  gradually  to  blot  oat 
the  impression  of  their  having  a  dangerous  neighbor ;  to  procure 
for  France,  by  peaceful  measures,  the  blessings  which  former  occur- 
rences might  well  induce  the  prudent  to  despair  of  obtaining  by 
forcible  means. 

Still  even  during  the  best  period  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  the 
liberties  of  France  were  very  much  circumscribed.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  her  people  enjoyed  any  thing  like 
the  political  privileges  of  the  English.  Her  parliamentary  con- 
stituency was  a  mere  fraction  in  comparison;  the  press  was 
checked  in  a  manner  which  the  British  would  not  have  tolerated ; 
the  king  assumed  a  control  over  his  ministers  to  which  no  British 
cabinet  would  have  submitted;  the  system  of  police  espionage 
was  not  a  whit  less  strict  than  it  was  under  the  Empire ;  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  power  in  Paris  remained  as  complete  as  ever; 
and  the  evidences  of  a  military  rule  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  king  ever  contemplated  any  relaxation 
of  these  oppressive  restrictions.  But  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  his  eldest  son,  appears  to  have  fixed  his  determination, 
and  he  resolved  on  rather  tightening  than  slackening  the  reins* 
That  melancholy  event  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  the  instability  of 
his  throne,  and  evidently  overbore  his  desire  of  the  public  good  by 
the  stronger  and  far  less  laudable  desire  of  establishing  his  own 
dynasty.  In  common  with  all  Europe  he  perceived  that  the  sod- 
den removal  of  the  heir  apparent  swept  away  the  most  trusted  pert 
of  the  foundation  of  his  power.  He  could  no  longer  afford  to  be 
patriotic.  The  brief  remainder  of  his  own  life  time  was  all  he  had 
left  to  build  up  the  fabric  which  had  been  shattered  by  this  one 
blow ;  and  thenceforth  he  seems  to  have  commenced  and  carried  en 
that  series  of  schemes  and  intrigues  for  personal  and  family  eg* 
grandizement  which,  coming  at  last  into  decided  conflict  with  tfit 
popular  party,  whose  discontent  had  been  long  accumulating,  ended 
in  his  ignominious  expulsion  from  the  realm. 

Of  the  three  revolutions  in  France  none  has  been  coofined  Jaib 
immediate  effects  to  that  country  alone.    The  first 
Europe  f  i  than  twenty  years.    The  second^ 
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Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  led  to  reform  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— a  movement  equivalent  to  a  revolution,  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
power  to  a  portion  of  the  working  classes,  entirely  changed  the 
constitution  and  composition  of  municipal  corporations,  and  popu- 
larized the  government  to  a  degree  that  was  scarcely  anticipated 
by  Earl  Grey  himself.  The  second  French  revolution  also  brought 
on  the  severance  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  constitutional  principles  in  some  of  the  continental  monarchies. 
The  third  revolution  is  already  far  more  extensive  in  its  results  than 
the  second,  and  bids  fair  to  issue  in  consequences  which,  we  trust, 
will  vastly  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  the  world.  We 
hope  that,  ere  the  onward  impulse  is  expended,  Italy,  where  it  be- 
gan, shall  have  revived  from  her  long  lethargy,  and  manifested  the 
mind  and  the  majesty  which  anciently  rendered  her  the  greatest 
country  on  the  earth ;  that  Germany,  with  its  numerous  principal- 
ities and  varied  governments,  shall  have  assumed  a  place  worthy 
of  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  her  people  ;  that  Poland  shall 
once  more  have  been  numbered  among  the  nations ;  that  Greece, 
second  only  to  Palestine  in  noble  associations,  shall  really  have 
started  to  life  again ;  and  that  even  Spain  and  Portugal,  now  down- 
trodden and  distracted,  shall  remember  and  emulate  their  former 
glories.  Neither  would  we  withhold  our  sympathy  and  our  hope 
from  benighted  Turkey,  anti-christian  though  she  be,  nor  from 
Russia,  that  vulture  of  the  North,  which  seems  to  watch  the  ex- 
pected carnage,  and  whet  her  beak  and  her  talons  for  the  spoil. 
Why  should  not  the  tide  of  freedom  roll  as  far  towards  the  arctic 
lines  and  the  rising  sun,  as  to  water  a  tree  of  liberty  planted  amid 
the  wilds  ofTartary  and  in  the  imperial  city  of  Constantine  ?  Nor 
lastly  can  we  exclude  from  our  aspirations  the  condition  of  unhappy 
Ireland.  May  she,  too,  rise  from  the  present  convulsions  purified, 
although  for  the  time  being  weakened,  and  though  rent  in  the 
ordeal  through  which  she  appears  Jestined  to  pass,  yet  with  reno- 
vated frame  and  prepared  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  that 
strength  which  her  fine  race  of  men,  and  her  ample  natural  re- 
sources entitle  and  require  her  to  possess ! 

Should  these  events  follow,  America  may  justly  indulge  the 
proud  reflection  that  it  was  she  who  led  the  way  in  the  glorious 
career  of  emancipation.  Her  success  in  the  war  which  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  England  gave  Europe  the  first  lesson  in  the  power  of  a 
good  cause  and  a  determined  people.  It  was  no  doubt  her  success 
that  hastened  the  great  revolution  in  France  when,  notwithstand- 
ing its  terrible  concomitants  and  despotic  termination,  the  strength 
of  the  masses  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  kings  was  demon- 
strated, the  citizens  acquired  experience  in  revolutionary  move- 
ments, and  an  inextinguishable  love  of  freedom  was  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  nation.  The  first  revolution  prepared 
the  country  for  the  second,  and  the  second  for  the  third.  We  re- 
peat! therefore,  that  if  the  consequences  we  anticipate  shall  result 
from  the  present  commotions  in  Europe,  the  nations  in  that  quar- 

20 
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ter  of  the  world  will  not  only  be  indebted  to  this  country  for  a 
model  after  which  they  may  frame  their  policy,  but  for  the  original 
impulse  which  set  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Liberty  in  motion. 

The  question,  however,  is  how  far  these  nations  are  fitted  for 
institutions  similar  to  our  own.  And  first  let  us  glance  at  France 
herself. 

The  intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe  have  succeeded  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  out  of  France  there  now  exists  a  family  of  royal  pretend- 
ers, enjoying  great  wealth  and  powerful  alliances,  and  possessed 
of  no  contemptible  talents.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  many 
dukes  and  princes  will  rest  in  obscurity  and  make  no  attempt  to 
recover  their  father's  throne.  For  a  century  yet  to  come  they  and 
their  heirs  will  trouble  France.  They  are  a  hundred-fold  more 
able  to  do  so  than  the  exiled  Stuarts  were  to  endanger  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty  of  England. 

Again  the  French  people  differ  widely  from  the  people  of 
America  or  even  of  Great  Britain  in  the  feeling  of  self  reliance, 
and  in  the  practice  of  constitutional  rights.  The  system  of  cen- 
tralization in  France  has  made  the  metropolis  every  thing  and  the 
provinces  nothing.  P^ris,  it  has  been  often  said,  is  France-— and 
hence  while,  in  that  kingdom,  revolutions  are  easy  and  short,  the 
population  are  ill  prepared  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  change. 
A  despotism  may  be  established  before  they  have  learned  the  arts 
of  freedom,  and  in  consequence  of  their  very  unfitness  for  self- 
government. 

Farther  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add  that  the  religion  of  France  is 
not  the  religion  for  a  republic.  Catholicism  and  Liberty  cannot 
coexist.  The  one  must  strangle  the  other.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  men  of  Franco  have  sense  enough  to  set  the  priests  pack- 
ing, to  enfranchise  the  consciences  of  the  nation,  and  chase  into  its 
native  darkness  the  impudent  imposture  of  purgatory.  Indeed 
one  of  the  most  desirable  results  of  the  European  overturns  would 
be  the  extinction  of  spiritual  as  well  as  political  despotism. 

That  an  emeute  such  as  has  occurred  in  Paris,  happening  in 
London,  or  any  great  British  city,  would  terrify  Victoria  into  an 
abdication,  or  produce  a  change  from  monarchy  to  republicanism, 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  believe.  Although  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  and  laborers  both  in  England  and  Scotland  are, 
we  know,  republicans  at  heart,  still  the  immense  majority  of  the 
nation  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  British  constitution— as  sin- 
cerely— nay  as  enthusiastically  attached  to  it  as  Americans  are  to 
theirs,  and  they  are  convinced  that  it  has  within  itself  a  suscepti- 
bility of  accommodation,  and  progress — a  vis  nudicatrix  which 
needs  not  the  application  of  violent  remedies,  far  less  of  total  re- 
generation. The  ministry  and  not  the  monarch  of  Great  Bam 
are  so  entirely  and  truly  its  rulers ;  the  British  preea  is  ao  cess* 
nletely  free ;  the  middle  classes  of  the  country  have  aneh  an 
immense  interest  in  its  quietude,  and  a  power  so  competent  ley- 
serve  it,  tb<"  |K*  lower  orders  neither  feel  the  efs^kgrme^ef  |$)r» 
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sical  force  to  be  necessary  for  obtaining  their  desires,  nor  likely  to 
prove  successful  if  attempted.  Agitation  and  moral  force  are  their 
proper  weapons ;  and  their  battle  must  be  fought  in  public  meet* 
jngs  peacefully  conducted,  in  the  newspaper  and  the  pamphlet, 
and  above  all  on  the  floor  of  the  Commons'  house  of  Parliament. 
Tampering  with  the  army  is  out  of  the  question.  There  are  no 
citizen  soldiers  in  England — and  among  her  red-cross  ranks  no 
politics  except  loyalty  to  the  imperial  standard.  Military  interfer- 
ence with  the  civil  affairs  is  jealously  guarded  against.  A  soldier, 
while  his  name  is  on  the  roll,  has  no  voice  in  political  matters  and 
cares  for  none.  Nay  more,  even  in  civil  life,  no  one  who  enjoys 
her  majesty's  pay — from  the  exciseman  or  the  keeper  of  a  penny- 
post  receiving  house,  up  to  the  prime  minister,  exercises  the  par- 
liamentary franchise.  The  servants  of  the  crown,  especially  in  the 
army,  are  required  to  relinquish  this  privilege,  not  more  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  people  from  govern- 
ment interference,  than  to  retain  for  protection  of  the  crown  an 
army  unbiassed  and  undisturbed  by  party  predilections.  This 
watchfulness  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  no  body  of 
troops  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  town  during  the  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament.  It  is  alleged  that  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  the  Irish  soldiers  are  disaffected.  We  have  no 
doubt  this  is  to  some  extent  true;  and  we  could  easily  account  for 
it,  did  we  not  wish  to  avoid  the  vituperation  of  ignorant  or  interest- 
ed persons.  But,  as  was  the  case  during  the  holding  of  the  mon- 
ster meetings  in  1S43-44,  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  see  that 
the  Irish  regiments  are  sent  on  service  elsewhere  than  to  their  na- 
tive land,  while  there  the  garrisons  will  be  rilled  with  regiments  of 
Scotch  and  English.  The  embodiment  of  a  militia  in  Britain  and 
their  employment  in  Ireland  is  a  much  more  questionable  source 
of  strength.  That  force  must  be  drawn  by  ballot  from  the  class 
comprising  the  great  body  of  the  chartists,  whose  loyalty,  especially 
when  they  are  thus  recruited,  may  not  be  much  to  be  depended  on. 
Yet  after  all  there  is  no  community  of  feeling  between  the  chartists 
and  the  repealers.  The  former  were  denounced  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  he  was  noi.  a  greater  enemy  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  to  Fear- 
gus  O'Conner. 

But  while  we  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  bloodshed,  at 
least  to  any  extent,  in  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  entertain  the  same 
hope  with  respect  to  Ireland.  We  have  little  doubt  that  if  repeal 
is  not  granted  the  sword  will  be  drawn,  and  wo  to  the  land  before 
it  is  again  placed  in  the  scabbard !  Its  famishing  millions  will  be 
thinned  in  the  civil  conflict.  Their  tumultuary  ranks  cannot  stand 
now,  any  more  than  in  1798,  before  the  discipline  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  we  have  yet  to  leam  that  the  Irish  are  prepared,  like 
the  Scots  under  Wallace,  or  the  Americans  under  Washington,  to 
rise  above  repeated  reverses,  and  persevere  in  a  desperate  struggle 
till  a  late  ana  laborious  success  snail  crown  their  efforts.  If,  as 
toe  French  stormed  the  Tuilleries,  they  could  carry  Dublin  castle 
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by  assault,  and  so  have  done  with  the  matter,  they  need  not  de- 
spair of  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  this  would  only  be  the  beginning 
of  the  war ;  and  they  would  find  that  English  stubbornness  is  only 
to  be  met  and  mastered  by  the  equal  stubbornness  of  the  Caledo- 
nian, or  the  iron  resolution  of  the  New  Englander. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Union  shall  be 
desired  by  the  protest  ants  as  well  as  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  In- 
deed some  symptoms  of  such  a  thing  are  already  discernible — as 
if  all  parties,  wearied  by  turbulence  and  distress,  were  resolved  to 
try  the  last  extremity,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  final  uproar  in  hope  of 
the  storm's  eventually  exhausting  itself  and  giving  place  to  a  calm 
even  though  the  wreck  of  society  should  float  upon  the  surface. 
Now  there  can  be  only  three  reasons  why  England  should  desire 
to  retain  possession  of  the  sister  Island.  The  first  is  a  foolish  national 
pride ;  the  second  is  the  fear  of  imputed  weakness  which  might 
tempt  the  insolence  of  enemies;  and  the  third  is  the  protection  of 
the  quiet,  industrious,  and  protestant  portion  of  the  population,  who 
have,  amid  many  difficulties  and  much  obloquy,  stood  true  to  Bri- 
tain, and  are  among  the  most  valuable  subjects  of  the  empire.  To 
deluge  Ireland  with  blood  for  the  first  of  these  reasons  would  be 
an  enormous  sin,  while  to  yield  would  be  an  act  of  national  mag- 
nanimity which,  we  trust,  the  English  would  be  capable  of  per- 
forming if  the  other  causes  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  It  would  be 
still  more  magnanimous  to  disregard  the  imputation  of  weakness 
and  to  prove  it  false  if  need  were.  And  if  those  of  the  Irish  who 
have  been  hitherto  anti-repealers  are  now  prepared  for  the  hazard 
of  repeal,  and  look  no  longer  to  Britain  for  protection,  we  do  not 
see  any  strong  ground  for  not  acceding  to  their  wishes.  Ireland 
is  to  England  rather  a  source  of  feebleness  than  of  strength.  The 
best  portion  of  the  British  army  is  employed  in  keeping  her  quiet — 
the  treasures  of  England  are  drained  to  feed  her  multitudinous 
poor — the  interests  of  England  are  neglected  because  of  the  per- 
petual and  harrassing  attention  which  Irish  affairs  demand,  and 
the  laborers  of  England  are  kept  at  the  point  of  starvation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continual  influx  of  the  Irish  peasantry  into  Great 
Britain.  Let  Ireland  be  separated  from  England  and  the  standing 
army  might  be  reduced  by  one-half,  the  income  tax  might  at  once 
be  relinquished,  the  Parliament  of  London  might  shorten  its  set* 
sions  a  couple  of  months  annually,  and  British  labor  would  no 
longer  be  a  drug  in  the  market :  such  cities  as  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  if  the  present  French  sytem  of  expelling  foreigners  were 
adopted,  might  dispense  with  a  portion  of  their  police,  and  the 
calendar  at  the  assizes  would  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the 
whole  bench  of  judges.  But  after  all  we  belong  to  that  credulous 
class  of  people  who  are  of  opinion  that  sovereigns  may,  and  some- 
times do,  feel  a  disinterested  attachment  to  their  subjects*  even  as 
subjects  are  capable  of  a  disinterested  affection  toward  their  am* 
reigns ;  and  perhaps  Queen  Victoria  may  really  be  vshietttit  t* 
leave  the  Iv       ''  aether  to  themselves.  *  She  may  ahri&k  fmM 
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the  responsibility  of  giving  up  that  fair  island  a  prey  to  anarchy 
and  intestine  feuds,  that  she  and  her  people  might  reap  the  advan- 
tages above  mentioned,  and  look  calmly  on  the  strife  of  those  whom 
she  had  once  regarded  as  her  children.  Her  counsellors  are  placed 
between  two  evils  of  which  they  must  choose  the  least.  If  Ireland 
is  to  be  abandoned,  we  think  it  were  best  to  abandon  it  wholly. 
It  would  be  no  greater  loss  to  England  than  Hanover  was  when  it 
passed  from  Victoria  to  Ernest  Augustus.  But  whether  the  legis- 
lative union  is  repealed,  Victoria  remaining  sovereign  of  Ireland, 
or  the  link  between  Ireland  and  England  is  to  be  completely 
severed,  or  repeal  is  to  be  refused  and  rebellion  put  down,  one  of 
two  things  is  certain:  either  the  Romish  priesthood  must  be  en- 
dowed by  the  state,  or  the  established  church  of  Ireland  must  fall. 
Should  the  former  step  be  taken,  the  endowment  must  come  from 
the  revenues  of  the  establishment,  which  will  be  proportionally 
reduced ;  for  the  British  people  will  not  submit  to  a  lax  for  the 
retention  of  Ireland  through  a  hireling  hierarchy ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  church  would  throw  up  her  connection  with  the 
slate,  rather  than  submit  to  what  she  would  deem  the  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  her  patrimony.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  ere 
another  lustrum  passes,  the  protestants  of  Ireland  will  be  left  to 
provide  for  their  religion  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Depend  upon 
it,  let  politicians  say  what  they  will,  the  ecclesiastical  question  is, 
after  all,  the  chief  root  of  bitterness,  and  the  main  chance  with  the 
ghostly  rulers  of  the  land. 

The  concessions  which  will  certainly  be  made,  and  that  at  no 
distant  date,  in  Britain,  are  a  great  extension  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise — say  household,  if  not  universal  suffrage — vote  by  ballot 
— shortened  parliaments — no  property  qualification  for  members — 
payment  for  parliamentary  services — and  the  expulsion  of  the  bi- 
shops from  the  upper  house.  What  may  follow  in  the  wake  of 
such  organic  changes,  wc  do  not  now  attempt  to  predict. 

With  regard  to  Germany  and  Italy  we  cannot  see  that  republi- 
canism will  be  immediately  established  within  their  borders.  Yet 
these  countries  offer  facilities  for  federal  union  similar  lo  that  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  not  presented  even  by  France  herself. 
Being  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  independent  but  mutually 
allied  principalities,  these  seem  formed  to  constitute  so  many 
states  or  republics,  combined  in  each  country  into  a  great  union 
with  a  general  government  and  executive  as  in  this  country ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  course  of  time  may  bring  about  "such  a 
a  consummation.  To  what  height  of  greatness  might  not  Germa- 
ny and  Italy  arrive  if  they  were  thus  united  and  free?  Spiritual 
would  expire  with  political  despotism,  and  both  the  penetrating 
intellect  of  the  north  and  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  sunny  south  would 
start  on  a  career  of  prosperity  "  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame."  The  night  of  superstition  and  servitude  would  be  lighted 
up  by  the  tun  of  liberty,  and  historical  glories  would  be  eclipsed 
by  the  splendors  of  the  present  day. 
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One  word  of  advice  to  ourselves  before  we  come  to  a  close.  It 
is  natural  that  the  sympathies  of  Americans  should  flow  out  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  this  crisis.  European  as  we  are  by  descent — 
receiving  yearly  from  that  region  large  accessions  to  our  popula- 
tion, who  do  not  forget  their  father-lands — and  being  confessedly 
the  people  whose  institutions  are  admired  and  coveted  by  the 
champions  of  freedom  in  the  old  countries,  we  should  be  leas  than 
men  if  we  did  not  watch  every  movement  in  them  with  intense 
interest,  and  pray  them  God  speed  in  their  endeavors  to  advance. 
But  surely  it  were  a  pity  to  let  our  zeal  outrun  our  discretion!  and 
embroil  ourselves  in  their  troubles*  They  are  sufficient  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  and  we  should  derive  neither  credit  nor  profit  bv 
rashly  compromising  the  government  of  this  country,  and  laying  it 
under  the  necessity  of  administering  a  caution  and  rebuke  to  those 
who  may  be  unwise  in  their  enthusiastic  offers  of  "  aid  and  com- 
fort" to  the  insurgents.  Even  without  any  headlong  zeal  we  may 
\  find  it  hard  to  steer  clear  of  collision  in  the  coming  commotions. 
It  will  be  prudent  to  bide  our  time,  and  husband  our  resources  for 
the  assertion  of  our  own  rights  and  dignity,  if  these  are  unhappily 
interfered  with.  Our  noblest  and  safest  posture  is  that  of  encour- 
agement by  open  approbation,  and  perfect  permission  to  our  citi- 
zens to  give  what  help  they  please  to  private  individuals ;  but  to 
hold  no  communication  in  public  bodies  with  revolutionary  organi- 
zations abroad,  or  in  any  way  to  assume  a  national  attitude  of  fra- 
ternity till  the  period  arrives  of  recognizing  the  new  governments 
which  may  ere  long  be  formed.  G.  M.  N. 
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One  afternoon  in  May,  the  sun  was  pouring  his  golden  beams 
upon  the  green,  unrippled  surface  of  the  water,  as  the  new  steamer 
Commodore  was  making  her  third  trip  across  the  sound  between 
New  Haven  and  New  York.  Harry  Clinton  and  myself,  who  had 
been  passing  a  few  days  in  the  "  City  of  Elms,"  to  attend  a  grand 

military  display  at  the  inauguration  of  Governor  B ,  were  on 

our  way  home,  and  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  had  taken  our  position  on  the  upper  promenade  deck. 
As  the  boat  shot  down  the  bay,  New  Haven  appeared  extremely 
fine.  Nature  and  art  have  conspired  to  render  it  beautiful  and 
attractive.  Fresh  leaves  were  appearing  on  the  elms  which  would 
soon  mantle  the  city  in  shade.  East  and  west  rocks  rear  their 
majestic  fronts  just  behind  the  city,  and,  as  you  recede,  seem  to 
approach  and  hang  over  it  like  twin  guardians  of  the  place;  whib 
still  more  remote,  Mount  Carmel  towers  up  among  the  cjoods 
and  overshadows  these  cliffs,  and  is  the  last  object  upon  wkith 
the  eye  rests  after  you  leave  the  bay  and  enter  the  soood,    JUbr 
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enumerating  to  my  friend  Harry  various  incidents  and  le% 
gends  of  the  mountains,  which  seemed  to  throw  him  into  raptures 
and  kindle  in  him  the  desire  to  return  and  roam  over  those  heights, 
we  quietly  seated  ourselves  and  began  to  trace  the  lines  and  li- 
neaments of  beauty  portrayed  by  the  finger  of  Deity  in  his  subli- 
mer  work,  man. 

In  this,  my  friend  was  much  more  skilled  than  myself,  and  I 
accordingly  left  him  to  take  the  lead  in  observation  and  remark 
upon  the  different  characters  of  the  strangers  who  were  present. 
Harry  was  well  informed,  and  knew  what  was  becoming  the  gen- 
tleman, in  respect  to  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  be  observed  toward 
strangers.  No  impudent  staring  or  ridicule  was  indulged,  but  re- 
spectful glances  of  the  eye  and  remarks  unobserved  by  others. 

A  young  lady,  neatly  attired,  graceful  in  her  manners  and  evi- 
dently attracting  much  attention  in  the  circle  which  had  gathered 
around  her,  appeared  in  a  part  of  the  boat,  at  a  little  distance  from 
us.  As  she  approached  the  spot  where  we  were  seated,  she  grace- 
fully motioned  her  hand  to  an  elderly  looking  gentleman,  and 
thereupon  they  entered  into  an  apparently  lively  conversation  in 
the  language  of  signs  which  are  employed  by  deaf  mutes.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  young  lady,  and  a  degree  of  no  common 
sympathy  was  evidently  excited  by  those  unacquaintad  with  her. 
Her  dark  piercing  eye  seemed  radiant  with  intelligence  and  her 
lips  looked  as  though  they  might  speak,  yet  they  appeared  sealed. 
11  Oh,  that  they  had  language,"  was  the  involuntary  prayer  that 
went  up  from  many  a  heart.  The  caged  spirit,  however,  seemed 
composed  and  animated  joy  mantled* on  her  countenance.  My  friend 
could  hardly  suppress  his  emotions,  and  in  fact  he  did  not,  but  ut- 
tered them  audibly  in  terms  expressive  of  his  great  admiration. 
He  spoke  of  the  blessed  results  of  those  institutions  which  have 
done  so  much  to  unfetter  the  spirit  of  the  dumb,  and  give  it  con- 
verse with  intelligent  minds.  He  even  thought  that  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  superior  education,  graceful  motions  and  fine  ex- 
pression, fully  compensated  for  the  lack  of  voice.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  Harry  was  more  than  ordinarily  pleased.  He  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
signs,  and  resolved  in  his  heart,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  take  a 
course  of  lessons  in  the  art. 

After  the  first  emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  my  friend  with 
myself  commenced  promenading  the  deck.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  the  young  lady  had  been  conversing  left  her,  and  to  our 
surprise  she  spoke  !  Those  lips  indeed  had  language !  The  sen- 
sation produced  was  sudden  as  light !  I  saw  a  dozen  faces  around 
that  appeared  electrified.  The  cheek  of  Harry  was  mantled  with 
a  flush.  His  tongue  was  not  only  eloquent  but  his  gestures 
had  acquired  the  significance  of  speech. 

The  bell  rang  for  dinner,  but  Harry's  was  taken  like  the  u  hasty 
plate  of  soup."  He  plucked  a  rose  before  he  left  the  table,  at  the 
expense  of  offending  the  steward,  to  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  lady,  if 
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perchance  she  might  notice  it.  I  was  left  below,  but  when  I  re* 
turned  on  deck  the  wind  had  blown  away  the  rose,  and  Harry's 
object  proved  fruitless.  Fearful  that  my  friend's  emotion  might 
become  conspicuous  and  render  him  over  polite  to  the  intelligent 
stranger,  I  endeavored  to  divert  his  attention  by  taking  him  to 
walk  near  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  conversing  upon  other  topics. 
The  interest,  however,  between  the  young  lady  and  Harry  seemed 
to  become  mutual,  as  evinced  by  reciprocal  glances  of  the  eye  and 
the  slight  motion  of  kerchiefs  as  they  passed  and  repassed  each 
other  in  their  walks  on  the  deck.  My  friend  and  myself  were  not 
the  only  ones  on  board  who  desired  an  introduction  to  one  who 
had  occasioned  so  much  interesting  excitement.  One  young  gen- 
tleman, a  student  of  Yale,  sent  to  her  his  card,  asking  the  pleasure 
of  an  introduction,  but  she  of  course  respectfully  declined,  saying 
she  did  not  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  a  stranger  with 
whom  she  should,  in  all  probability,  never  meet  again.  Harry 
saw  this,  but  evidently  did  not  despair  of  his  own  success.  Some* 
thing  seemed  to  tell  him  that  their  eyes  had  before  this,  met,  and 
he  was  almost  tempted  to  lay  aside  the  common  rules  of  etiquette 
and  address  her. 

While  the  steamer  was  near  Hurlgnte,  a  little  boat  shot  towards 
us  with  such  velocity  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  would  be  plunged 
beneath  us.  It  was  manned,  however  with  a  sturdy  arm,  and 
brought  along  side  and  attached  to  our  boat  with  a  rope.  This 
incident  drew  together  a  crowd  to  gaze  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Harry  was  brought  near  the  young  lady,  and  both  recognized  each 
other  at  nearly  the  same  instant.  Thev  were  friends  whom  time 
and  distance  had  separated,  and  had  thus  strangely  met.  Harry 
seemed  thunderstruck  !  The  young  lady  was  suffused  with  blush- 
es, though  her  utterance  was  clear.  My  friend  introduced  me 
and  I  left  them  in  raptures.  Business  called  me  to  another  place, 
but  I  have  since  heard  favorable  reports  of  them  in  New  York. 
Their  happiness  is  complete,  and  not  at  all  interfered  with  by  oc- 
casional visits  from  the  gentleman  who  attended  the  lady,  with 
whom  she  still  converses  by  help  of  the  manual  alphabet;  for  he 
is  a  Deaf  Mute. 
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An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  or  the  Times.  By  John  Angell  James. 
With  an  introduction,  by  J.  B.  Condit,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Few  clergymen  of  the  present  day  have  been  so  much  distinguished  by  fervent 
evangelical  eloquence  and  by  an  energetic  and  effective  ministry  as  the  author 
of  this  work:  he  was  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  write  such  a  work,  as  it  is 
the  very  element  in  which  he  breathes  most  freely.  The  work  while  it  shows 
what  genuine  earnestness  in  the  ministry  is,  distinguishing  it  from  all  its  coun- 
terfeits, suggests  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  as  the 
crowning  one  of  all,  an  humble  and  practical  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  agency  to  produce  and  sustain  it.  There  is  a  vein  of  fervid  eloquence 
pervading  the  work  which  holds  the  reader  in  devout  admiration,  while  it  is 
the  channel  of  the  most  pure,  elevated  and  profitable  thought.  It  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain ;  but  still  it  is  applicable  to  the  ministry 
every  where.  The  introduction  by  Dr.  Condit,  is  striking  and  eloquent,  as  all 
who  know  him  as  a  writer  would  expect. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Public  Services  of  James 
Kent,  late  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  delivered  by 
request  before  the  judiciary  and  bar  of  the  city  and  state  of  Now  York,  April 
12,  1848.    By  John  Duer.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  eloquent  and  faithful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whoso  name 
belongs  to  the  history  not  of  his  own  country  only  but  of  the  world.  While  it 
must  have  a  special  interest  for  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  as  exhibiting 
the  process  by  which  the  highest  eminence  in  jurisprudence  has  been  attained, 
it  has  a  general  interest  for  all  who  care  for  the  reputation  of  their  country  or 
who  love  to  contemplate  humanity  in  its  brighter  and  nobler  forms. 

Romance  of  the  History  of  Louisiana  ;  a  series  of  Lectures.  By  Charles 
Gayarre.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

These  Lectures,  from  the  author's  own  account  of  them,  seem  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  an  attempt  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  yellow  fever,  while  yet 
he  remained  shut  up  in  the  midst  of  it:  indeed  his  preface  giving  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  book,  is  by  no  means  the  least  amusing  thing  which  the  book 
contains.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  a  very  elaborate  production ;  nevertheless,  it 
eoetaias  glances  at  events  which  time  has  thrown  much  into  the  shade,  but 
wsjon,  notwithstanding,  have  exerted  no  small  influence  upon  oar  country's 
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destinies.  There  is  an  occasional  exhibition  of  what  we  should  oaH  flippancy 
about  the  work  which  seems  to  as  a  defect ;  bat  it  possesses  many  attractions, 
and  contains  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  valuable  information.  Its  author  most 
have  some  standing  in  the  political  world,  as  be  has  once  been  chosen  United 
States  Senator. 

History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  or  Julius  Cksar  to  the  Reiqv 
of  Victoria.  By  Mrs.  Markham.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  questions  adapted  to  schools  in  the  United  States,  by  Eliza.  Robbies, 
author  of  "  American  Popular  Lessons,  &e."     New  York:  D.  Appletoa 

8c  Co. 

This  work,  we  are  informed,  was  originally  written  by  a  mother  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  children.  It  has  had  a  vast  circulation  in  Great  Britain; 
and  it  needs  no  higher  recommendation  than  that  it  was  adopted  as  a  text  book 
by  that  prince  of  teachers,  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  As  it  is  only  a  single  duo- 
decimo volume  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages,  of  course  it  does  not  aspire  to 
any  thing  above  the  character  of  a  compend ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  needed  as 
an  ordinary  school  book.  But  there  is  so  much  condensation  of  matter  and  so 
muoh  lucid  arrangement,  that  one  can  really  get  a  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  English  history  by  going  carefully  through  it.  We  believe  it  is  used  exten- 
sively as  a  school  book  in  this  country,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  more  and  more.  The  American  lady  whose  name  appears  on  the 
title  page,  has  increased  the  value  of  the  work  by  giving  the  appropriate  ques- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

Analytic  History  for  Schools;  founded  upon  the  equisses  historiqaes  of 
M.  D.  Levi  (Alvarez):  adapted  to  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1848.  By  John  H.  Hunter.  New 
York:  D.  Fanshaw. 


From  a  rapid  examination  of  this  work,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  h 
structed  with  remarkable  skill,  and  we  should  not  marvel  if  it  should  be  ii 
mental  of  working  an  important  change  in  the  study  of  history.  The 
advantage  of  it  is  that  it  almost  compels  the  student  to  understand  a*  be  ad- 
vances; and  delivers  him  from  those  parrot  like  tendencies  which  look  sot  be- 
yond temporary  display.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  work,  aad  oan  barely 
fad  to  draw  towards  it  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  eeiates 
of  education. 

The  Power  of  the  Pulpit;  or  Thoughts  Addressed  to  Christian 
Ministers  and  those  who  hear  them.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner. 

This  is  Dr.  Spring's  latest,  and  we  think  we  hazard  little  in  eaykff  Me  sWst 
interesting  work.    It  presents  its  noble  theme  in  a 
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is  alike  instructive,  encouraging  and  monitory,  especially  to  all  who  hold  the 
sacred  office.  There  is  pervading  the  whole  work  a  richness  and  power  of 
thought  and  an  admirable  ease  and  grace  of  style,  that  are  rarely  found  in  con- 
junction. The  wonderful  power  of  the  pulpit  is  made  manifest  by  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  source,  the  secret,  the  rationale,  of  this  power 
is  brought  out  in  a  most  felicitous  way  and  with  great  effect.  Several  incidental 
questions  are  discussed  also,  such  as  the  pecuniary  support  of  clergymen,  &o., 
&o.,  in  a  manner  well  fitted  to  secure  to  them  the  attention  which  they  so  justly 
claim.  Though  many  of  the  topics  have  been  presented  in  other  publications, 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  occupies  new  ground,  and  will  be  welcomed  as  well  for 
the  freshness  and  originality  of  the  general  conception  as  for  the  fitting  and 
beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare.    By  H.N.  Hudson.    In  2  vols.    New  York: 
Baker  &  Scribner. 

These  Lectures  have  been  delivered  in  several  of  our  larger  cities,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them,  we  believe,  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  have  won  for  their 
author  a  most  enviable  literary  reputation.  He  is  regarded,  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  as  having  penetrated  farther  into  the  soul  of  his  illustrious  subject 
than  almost  any  who  have  preceded  him ;  while  he  has  freely  and  confessedly 
availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  others  wherever  he  could  appropriate  them  to 
the  advantage  of  his  work.  His  preface,  in  which  he  dedicates  the  work  to 
one  of  our  most  gifted  poets,  is  written  with  great  modesty  and  yet  with  great 
skill ;  and  is  well  fitted  to  lead  every  one  who  reads  it  to  keep  on  reading  till 
he  roaches  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  The  author's  disclaimer  of  originality, 
wfll  not,  we  suspect,  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  even  with  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  commentaries  upon  the  immortal  dramatist. 

Tax  Lite  or  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M.    By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sydney,  A. 
M.    New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

Though  this  is  not  a  new  book,  it  having  been  published  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  venerable  person  whom  it  commemorates,  yet  it  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print  in  this  country,  and  will  be  quite  new  to  a  large  portion  of 
readers  now  upon  the  stage.  We  read  it  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance, 
and  remember  to  have  found  some  fault  with  it :  but  the  things  we  objected  to 
were  so  few  and  unimportant  compared  with  those  which  we  approved  and 
admired,  that  they  have  now  actually  passed  from  our  recollection  altogether. 
The  work  undoubtedly  contains  in  general  a  very  faithful  delineation  of  Rowland 
Hill's  remarkable  character ;  and  every  one  knows  that  his  character  was  so 
entirely  unique  that  the  history  of  the  race  may  almost  be  challenged  for  the 
like  of  it.  He  was  an  eminently  gifted,  devout,  benevolent,  eccentric,  and  in 
Us  way,  eloquent  man.  He  has  an  enduring  record  of  bis  ministry  in  the  reno- 
vated hearts  of  many  on  earth  and  in  the  glorified  spirits  of  more  in  Heaven. 


Human  Natobe  in  its  Fourfold  State.     By  Rbt.  Tboujm  Boston.    1. 

Conor. 

This  well  known  ami  widely  circulated  work  is  the  production  of  one  of  Sr* 
land's  most  eminent  divines;  and  though  ■  century  or  more  has  passed  ttanti 
was  sent  Turin  npon  its  mission  of  good,  wo  predict  that  whoa  another  nr-nnrj 
■ball  be  added  to  it,  that  mission  will  still  have  been  but  partly  performed.  Wt 
know  nut  where  tu  look  for  inure  of  llie  good  i.IU  fuliiuood  Scotch  dtvinitj  man 
the  same  compass  than  we  find  in  this  ancient  anil  venerable  production 

The  Lire,  Letters,  amp  Remains  or  the  Rev.  Robert  Pollok,  Atnhr 
of  the  "  Course  of  Time,"  he.  By  James  Scott,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  fin) 
Jersey.     Robert  Carter. 

It  ts  somewhat  singular  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  hare  had  it*  origta  sa 
this  side  the  water  j  but  the  author  seems  to  be  a  o  nun  try  man  of  the  illu-iruss 
person  concerning  whom  hi-  writes,  and  has  enjoyed  the  beat  o 
gathering  the  materials  for  an  authentic  history  of  him.  And  the  ti 
which  he  has  collected  he  has  used  with  great  skill  and  to  excellent  purpssa. 
As  he  had  the  nil  vantage  of  the  Life  published  several  years  since  by  Use  post! 
brother,  and  has  incorporated  with  the  results  of  his  own  independent  imjiarj, 
all  the  important  facts  which  that  work  contains,  bo  has  doubtless  producfd  1st 
best  thing  that  has  boen,  or  probably  will  be,  written  on  the  subject.  Ha  rna* 
fasts  much  taste  and  discrimination  in  his  estimate  both  of  the  character  ssj 
tho  works  of  the  poet.  The  history  is  one  of  (Treat  interest,  and  the  work  >L 
together  is  one  that  is  happily  adapted  to  answer  the  double  purpose  ol  enter- 
tainment  and  of  improvement. 


That  this  work  has  enjoyed  not  only  a  great  but  protracted  popularity,  ■ 
manifest  from  the  great  number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  is  in 
native  country.  It  indicates  in  its  authoress  the  union  of  rare  gifts  and  tan 
graces.  It  speaks  alike  to  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  ant 
the  heart.  Its  teachings  are  all  tho  teachings  of  wisdom  and  truth.  Let  the 
young  ponder  it  particularly,  if  they  would  be  respected  and  happy  in  uasworla 
and  wise  unto  eternal  life. 
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Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Reviews  :     By   William   F.  Poole.     New 
Haven,  Con. 

We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Wo.  F.  Poole,  librarian  of  the  Society  of 
"  Brothers  in  Unity,'1  Yale  College,  a  Circular  of  a  work,  about  to  be  pub- 
lished, which  will  be  invaluable  both  to  the  student  and  general  reader.  We 
copy  below  a  portion  of  the  Circular,  showing  its  object : 

"  Brothers'  Library,  Yale  College,  March  20,  1848. 
"  The  Society  of  "  Brothers  in  Unity,*'  is  preparing  for  its  Library  '  An 
Alphabetical  Index  to  Subjects  treated  of  in  the  Reviews  and  other  Periodicals 
to  which  no  Indexes  have  been  published.'    The  Periodicals  that  have  been 
carefully  examined,  in  the  Work,  are,  in  part,  the  following : 

North  American  Review,    Vols.  36-66    41    Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  complete  to 
American  Quarterly   "  complete    21     Blackwood's  Maguzine  '• 

-------    ~      -    •        "  30    Knickerbocker      ' 


Foreign  Quarterly 
Westminster 
Edinburgh 
London  Quarterly 
British  and  Foreign 
Democratic 
New  York 
Southern 
American  Whig 
Walsh's  American 
Literary  &  Theolog, 
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II 
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CI 
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51-87 

60-87 
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II 
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II 
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48    Eclectic, 
37     Analectic 
22    New  England 
16    Quarterly  Christian  Spectator, 
22  {  New  Englnnder, 
10  '  American  Eclectic 
8     Museum  of  Foreign  Literature 
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Pamphleteer,  (London,) 

Am  Bib.  Repository,  3d  series, 

Bibliotheca  Sacra 
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and  many  other  Foreign  and  American  Periodicals,  amounting  in  all  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  volumes.  To  all  the  above  works  that  are  still  pub* 
lished,  the  Index  is  brought  down  to  January,  1848 ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
add,  that  to  those  volumes  of  the  North  American,  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly, 
omitted  in  the  above  list,  Indexes  have  been  issued  by  their  publishers." 

This  will  be  to  the  scholar,  the  "  Golden  Key,"  to  reveal  to  him,  at  once, 
the  garnered  riches  of  500  volumes.  Without  it,  or  its  like — which  there  is 
none — yon  might  search  hours  for  treasures,  which  this  will  disclose  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  have  examined  some  of  the  proof-sheets  and  are  happy  to  testify 
to  its  paramount  excellence.  The  enterprize  reflects  honor  both  upon  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  author,  and  he  should  be  rewarded  with  a  patronage 
corresponding  to  the  labor  he  has  bestowed  on  it,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  edition  is  limited,  and  copies  can  only  be  secured  by 
addressing  W.  F.  Poole,  Librarian  of  the  Society  of  "  Brothers  in  Unity," 
Tale  College.    The  price  is  one  dollar. 
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A  GOSSIPING  LETTER. 

It  is  as  you  say,  Timotheos;  "  thoa  reasonest  well."  la  writiag  letters 
like  these,  currenie  calamo,  (with  galloping  goose-quill,)  there  is  aa  air  of 
reality  thrown  about  your  correspondent,  hit  sentiments  and  his  declarations. 
What  would  pass  off,  if  printed  in  the  front  part  of  the  Magazine,  in  large 
type,  and  under  a  sounding  title,  as  mere  fiction,  will  here  appear  to  be  sober 
fact.  I  am  not  sorry  for  this,  and  will  try  not  to  abase  the  confidence  of  these 
who  have  the  fortitude  to  read  my  humble  gossip. 

But  really,  Timotheos,  are  you  not  "  invading  the  sanctity  of  private  lift" 
— that  is  the  newspaper  phraseology — when  you  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to 
drag  my  own  personal  adventures  before  the  public  eye.  What  nextt  Will 
you  ask  me  to  exhibit  myself,  in  proper  person,  squint,  broken  none,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  all,— to  your  readers?  If  not,  then  stop  where  you  are.  My 
life  has  been  checkered  with  black  and  white;  I  know  many  secrets  of  others, 
besides  a  long  catalogue  of  my  own;  but  what  is  the  use  of  making  a  pabhe 
spectacle  of  my  bumble  history. 

However,  there  is  one  incident,  which  a  much-beloved  friend  of  saint  has 
often  requested  me  to  publish  in  some  form,  out  of  regard  to  the  priadpal 
actor  in  it.  As  for  myself,  I  have  rather  felt  disposed,  in  the  depth  of  my 
reverence  for  her  memory,  to  cherish  it  within  my  own  breast,  at  one  of  these 
"  pleasant,  but  mournful "  subjects  of  thought,  "  with  which  the  stranger  in- 
termeddleth  not."  However,  I  am  wont  to  defer  to  bis  judgment,  or  at  least 
to  consider  his  wishes.  So  you  may  expect,  not  a  history,  but  a  sketch  of 
"  Our  Rebecca."  I  forewarn  you  that  it  is  no  etory;  that  there  is  no  plot  or 
argument  in  it,  but  that  it  is  a  bald,  homely  picture  of  real  life. 

During  one  year  of  my  residence  in  ,  I  occupied,  with  my  room- 
mate W ,  apartments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery:  one  of  the  most 

beautiful,  I  may  say  in  passing,  in  the  whole  country.  To  it  my  morning 
and  sunset  walks  were  nearly  always  directed;  and  when  May  began  to  hang 
a  complete  suit  of  verdue  upon  the  vegetable  world,  and  the  ton  to  bent  down 
upon  the  fields  with  generous  but  not  unpleasant  warmth,  it  seemed  to  me  at 
if  I  should  never  be  weary  of  rambling  among  the  trees  and  snobbery  of  that 
delightful  spot.  Sometimes  some  errant  boarding  school  girls  sought  tht 
same  retreat.  With  them  I  passed  hours  of  golden  romance;  and  onr 
views  were  ten-fold  more  sweet,  inasmuch  as  they  were  against  the 
decalogue  of  the  institution,  then  familiarly  termed  "  The  Nunnery .' 
ing  often  found  me  seated  either  at  the  foot  of  a  grave  stone  or  willow,  or  on 
some  marble  entablature,  reading  Herrick,  or  Fletcher,  or  Herbert,  or  8nen» 
ser— those  genial  and  summery  old  English  lyric  bards— or  perhaps  Teany. 
son,  or  Sterling,  or  Motherwell,  of  a  more  modern  ante.  Very 
ever,  my  reading  consisted  only  of  inscriptions,  which  I  terned  to  say 
both  for  gravity  and  amusement. 
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The  lessons  of  the  grave- jard  are  the  most  solemn  in  the  world.  They  are 
"  sermons  in  stones."  And  yet  how  often  did  I  burst  into  laughter  over 
some  carved  or  chiselled  stupidity.  A  dog  in  church  will  set  all  the  rising 
generation  into  fits  of  cachinnation,  when  the  same  dog  out  of  church  would 
only  be  a  subject  of  grave  inspection.  Perhaps,  it  is  on  this  principle  that  I 
laughed  so  loud  in  the  cemetery. 

People  will  write  and  print  ridiculous  poetry  and  ridiculous  prose,  but  that 
sort  of  immortality,  fortunately  for  the  authors,  is  now-a-days  of  short  dura- 
tion. (You  see  the  bull.)  But  folly  eternized  in  stone,  petrified  grannyism, 
adamantine  nonsense,  being  moreover  rendered  inviolable  by  being  enshrined 
in  the  honor  of  the  dead,  are  imbecility  perpetuated.  The  record  is  inefface- 
able.   Be  careful,  Timotheus,  what  literature  you  engrave  on  stone. 

Ton  have  heard  of  "  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death.1'  Did  you  ever 
see  it  "strong  after  death," or,  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in  tombstones?  I  can 
assure  you,  the  fact  exists.  In  the  cemetery  aforesaid,  there  is  a  head-stone, 
the  inscription  of  which  is  very  neatly  executed  and  sets  forth  in  the  blackest  of 
ink  on  the  whitest  of  marble,  the  virtues  of  a  deceased  Mrs.  John  Smith.  In 
her  domestic  relations,  as  wife  and  as  mother ;  in  the  church  and  in  the  world, 
she  might  have  passed — one  would  think — for  the  paragon  of  her  sex.  Such 
a  whole  chapter  in  marble  I  never  saw  elsewhere.  The  chiseller  must  have 
been  indefatigable,  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  work  were  such  as 
most  have  occupied  months.  "  To  what  pupose  was  this  waste?"  you 
ask.  In  the  corner  of  the  monument  you  might  find  an  answer  to  your  cap- 
tions inquiry.  "  John  Smith,  sculpsti" ! ! ! 

The  virtuous  dead  had  a  stone-cutter  for  a  husband,  and  on  her  tombstone 
he  had  advertised  his  trade.  When  did  Yankee  "  calculation'1  farther  go? 
Talk  no  more  of  the  widow,  who  congratulated  herself  that  her  husband's 
drowned  body  proved  such  an  admirable  eel-pot. 

11  But  Rebecca,  sir,  Rebecca." 

Now  don't  pretend,  my  dear  reader — Timotheus,  I  mean — that  I  am  not 
interesting.  I  do  flatter  myself  that  if  any  body  can  introduce  a  story  with 
genuine  tact — 

How  often  have  I  6haken  with  inward  glee  over  the  words  on  another 
stone :  "  Desire,  wife  of  Abraham  Doolittle."  How  suggestive  of  fire,  energy, 
decision,  industry  on  the  female  side  of  the  house,  and  of  short  comings,  of 
inefficiency,  of  unthrift,  on  the  part  of  the  Adam  of  the  household,  are  those 
words.  Poor  Abraham  !  on  washing  day  in  every  body's  way  ;  on  Tuesday, 
forgetting  to  go  to  market ;  on  Wednesday,  out  of  work  ;  on  Thursday, 
Asking  twelve  hours  without  a  bite  ;  on  Friday,  digging  up  the  flower-roots 
ia  the  garden ;  on  Saturday,  brought  home  drunk ;  on  Sunday  laid  up  with  the 
rheumatism !  Such  is  onr  picture  of  the  imbecile  husband  of  the  impatient 
Desire* 

The  above  recorded  instance  of  conjugal  hardness  of  heart,  exhibited  by 
Ike  stone  cutter,  is  counterbalanced  by  another  of  conjugal  softness  within 
the  same  solemn  eoofiaes. 
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Not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point,  I  will  my  thai  had  the  monument  I 
am  about  to  describe  been  a  low  unambitious  structure,  inscribed  simply  wit* 
a  name,  as  if  the  bereaved  meant  to  garner  their  grief  within  their  own  bosoms, 
I  never  could  have  smiled.  "  To  My  Daughter"  it  the  most  affecting  uteris* 
tion  I  ever  read.  Imagination  cannot  grow  weary  of  seeking  to  lilt  ths  vsfl 
of  parental  sorrow,  which  those  unexplained  words  suggest.  Poor  or  rfcs, 
learned  or  unlearned,  known  or  unknown,  that  father  had  a  daughter  and  a 
heart.  The  loss  of  one  wrung  the  other  too  much  to  be  consoled  by  id* 
parade.  To  refresh  conscience  with  the  thought  of  having  paid  an  empty 
honor  to  a  daughter's  dust,  would  have  been  nothing  to  him.  He  hat  a  grief 
which  he  means  to  guard,  to  remember,  to  weep  over,  perchance  to  pray 
over,  and  never  to  look  beyond,  save  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  reunion  with 
her  pure  spirit,  u  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away  from  all  eyes.'1 

"  But  Rebecca— where  is  she?'1 

"  Anon,  anon,  sir." 

In  another  part  of  the  cemetery  is  a  tall,  stately,  towering  obelisk  of  granite, 
on  the  quadrated  base  of  which  is  the  simple  word, 

"  Snooks." 

Look  on  every  side,  from  apex  to  bottom  of  the  stone,  you  will  find  nothing 
farther  concerning  the  dust  that  sleeps  below.  Now,  Timotheus,  I  will  sap* 
pose  you  to  be  a  well-informed  man:  that  you  know  all  the  heroes  of  history, 
from  Cain  to  Gulliver.  Now,  who  is  "  Snooks?"  that's  the  question.  Ton 
don't  know!  Well,  search  your  biographical  dictionaries;  the  most  comnta* 
dious,  the  most  voluminous,  the  most  comprehensive—search  them  all.  Not 
there?  "  no  such  name  in  either,"  do  you  say?  And  yet  the  inscription  stares 
you  in  the  face  with  stony  contempt  of  your  ignoranqn.  Posterity  shakes  its 
bead,  and  vows  that  you  are  not  the  Solomon  that  she  took  you  to  be.  Ton 
do  not  know  the  person  who  reposes  under  such  a  pile  as  that!  Is  it  possible? 
Still  I  must  own  that  the  minutes  of  philosophy,  the  despatches  of  war,  the 
archives  of  politics,  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  the  transactions  of  science, 
the  records  of  art,  are  searched  to  no  purpose  for  a  distinguished  "  Snooks." 
But  it  cannot  be  that  this  huge  pile  is  erected  only  to  commemorate  the  com- 
mon lot}  that  it  means  only  this — "there  lived  a  man!'*  Rons* youxatlf, 
Timotheus.  Be  a  Witch  of  Endor  an  (Edipus,  a  Druid,  in  short,  any  thing, 
to  solve  me  this  enigma.  /! 

I  met  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  one  day.  I  collare^Hl  yaa,  I  aoOani 
him,  and  demanded,  with  clenched  teeth,  the  solution  oq^^Vtmhla.    AQur  a> 

^  nn*  ■aunt 

few  moment's  reflection,  he  quieted  my  curiosity.  "  3MBks"  iPas  a  wwtfky 
grocer,  who  spent  years  in  the  honest  sale  of  spice  asMbolasaam,  Om  Jay 
he  died.  His  ambitious  widow  immediately  donned  Mlsjj  mosnaiug  ataansjSj 
gave  parties,  mounted  a  turban,  and  erected  this  granite  obeUthfto  the  mm* 
car's  memory.  »  I  *  .    -       , 

"  Rebecca/"  *. 

"  Yes,  sir,  next  month."  ^  p    v, 


-w  /St  ■>',-.  ,. 
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MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 

Of  the  numerous  female  writers  of  our  country,  Mrs.  Stephens 
is  deservedly  classed  among  the  first.  Her  pen,  chiefly  devoted 
to  historic  romance  and  poetry,  is  a  living  instrument  of  good.  It 
would  require  but  a  single  visit  to  her  residence  in  Cottage  Place, 
to  become  convinced  of  her  great  popularity  as  a  writer,  simply  from 
the  demands  you  might  witness  on  her  time  and  talent,  though 
you  had  had  no  other  proof  of  her  preeminence.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen years  her  name  has  appeared  monthly,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
popular  magazines  of  the  day,  and  in  some  instances  her  contribu- 
tions have  constituted  almost  the  sole  vitality  of  the  work  in  which 
they  have  appeared. 

•.  Mrs.  Stephens  was  born  at  Humphreysville,  in  the  town  of  Derby,  * 
Connecticut,  in  1811.  Her  father  was  a  successful  woolen  manu- 
facturer, associated  with  Col.  David  Humphreys,  and  a  man  of 
great  moral  excellence,  industrious  habits,  and  endearing  worth. 
His  thoughts  were  early  turned  to  the  education  of  his  daughter, 
and  having  availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  for  her  in  her 
native  village,  he  sent  her  to  school  in  New  Haven,  where  she  en- 
joyed every  oppoit unity  for  improvement.  Living  as  she  did, 
within  sight  of  the  finest  natural  scenery,  her  spirit  became  early 
endued  with  the  love  of  nature,  so  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  fine  descriptive  powers,  and  the  highly  cultivated  fancy  of 
which  she  is  possessed. 

Being  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  removed  from  the  pa- 
ternal residence  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  she  passed  four  years 
in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  intellectual  improvement.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, thus  rendering  the  domestic  duties  of  his  lady  com- 
paratively light,  and  affording  her  ample  time  for  reading  and 
study.  This  opportunity  she  embraced  with  earnest  devoted  ness. 
The  large  circulating  library  of  that  city,  she  had  free  access  to, 
and  the  records  of  the  librarian  attest  that  nearly  the  whole  num- 
ber of  books  it  contained,  had  been  charged  to  her.  She  is  said 
to  hare  read  through  two  volumes  a  day,  upon  an  average,  for 
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four  successive  years.     And  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with 
which  her  eye  run  over  them,  she  read  with  critical  observation. 

The  fruit  of  this  careful  study  first  manifested  itself  in  a  new 
periodical  commenced  by  her  in  1835,  and  published  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens at  Portland.  Mrs.  Stephens'  ability  as  an  editor,  soon  be* 
came  apparent  from  the  success  which  crowned  her  enterprise. 
Having  obtained  for  the  "  Portland  Magazine  "  a  wide  circulation 
in  that  region,  she  was  obliged,  on  account  of  ill  heath,  to  abandon 
it.  After  a  journey  through  the  western  states,  her  health  was  so 
far  restored,  that  she  was  able  to  resume  her  duties  as  an  editor, 
though  she  did  not  return  to  Portland.  The  reputation  she  there 
acquired  had  reached  New  York,  and  on  going  to  the  city  in  1837, 
she  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the  "  Ladies'  Companion,"  a  work 
which  had  then  been  in  existence  about  two  years.  The  circula- 
tion of  that  work  increased  under  her  auspices,  from  three  thousand 
to  seventeen  thousand.  From  that  time  to  the  present  she  has  re* 
sided  in  New  York,  and  has  contributed  manv  articles  of  thrilling 
interest,  both  to  "  Graham's  "  and  the  "  Ladies7  National  Maga- 
zine," and  of  the  latter  she  has  long  been  the  editor.  To  afford 
the  reader  an  example  of  her  style,  we  will  here  introduce  a  story 
from  her  pen,  the  incidents  of  which,  in  the  main,  relate  to  her 
own  native  village. 

THE  OLD  DEACON. 

"  She  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 

i 

It  was  a  balmy  pleasant  Sabbath  morning ;  so  green  and  tranquil 
was  our  valley  home,  that  the  very  air  seemed  more  holy  than  on 
other  days.  The  dew  was  floating  in  a  veil  of  soft  mist  from  the 
meadows  on  School  Hill,  where  the  sunshine  came  warmly,  while 
the  wild-flowers  in  the  valley  lav  in  shadow,  still  heavy  with  the 
night  rain.  The  trees  which  feathered  the  hill  sides,  were  vividly 
green,  and  Castle  Rock  lowered — a  magnificent  picture — its  base 
washed  by  the  water,  and  darkened  by  unbroken  shadow,  while  a 
soft  fleecy  cloud,  woven  and  impregnated  with  silvery  light,  floated 
among  its  topmost  cliffs.  The  two  villages  lay  upon  their  opposite 
hills,  with  the  deep  river  gilding  between,  like  miniature  cities,  de- 
serted by  the  feet  of  men  ;  not  a  sound  arose  to  disturb  the  sweet 
music  of  nature,  for  it  was  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  hearthstone  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  made  a  domestic 
altar.  At  last  a  deep  bell-tone  fame  sweeping  over  the  valley  from 
the  Episcopal  steeple,  and  was  answered  by  a  cheerful  peal  from 
the  belfry  of  our  new  academy.  The  reverberations  were  still 
sounding,  mellowed  by  the  distant  rocks,  when  the  hitherto  silent 
village  seemed  suddenly  teeming  with  life.  The  dwelling-houses 
were  flung  open,  and  the  inhabitants  came  forth  in  smiling  family 
groups,  prepared  for  worship.  Gradually  they  divided  into  separate 
parties.  The  Presbyterians  walked  slowly  toward  their  huge  old 
meeting-house,  and  the  more  gaily-dressed  Episcopalians  seeking 
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their  more  fashionable  house  of 'worship.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight 
— those  people,  simple  in  their  habits,  yet  stern  if  not  bigoted 
sectarians,  gathering  together  for  so  good  a  purpose.  Old  people 
were  out — grandfathers  and  grandmothers*  with  the  blossom  of  the 
grave  on  their  aged  temples.  Children,  with  their  rosy  cheeks 
and  sunny  eyes,  rendered  more  rosy  and  more  bright  with  pride  of 
their  white  frocks,  pretty  straw  bonnets,  and  pink  wreaths.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  little  men  and  women  striving  in  vain  to  subdue 
their  bounding  steps,  and  school  their  sparking  faces  to  a  solemnity 
befitting  the  occasion.  There  might  be  seen  a  newly-married  pair 
walking  bashfully  apart,  not  daringto  venture  on  the  unprecedented 
boldness  of  linking  arms  in  public,  yet  feeling  very  awkward,  and 
almost  envying  another  couple  who  led  a  roguish  little  girl  between 
them.  She — a  mischievous  little  thing — all  the  time  exerting  her 
baby  strength  to  wring  that  chubby  hand  from  her  mother's  grasp 
— pouting  her  cherry  lips  when  either  of  her  scandalized  parents 
checked  her  bounding  step  or  too  noisy  prattle,  and,  at  last,  sub* 
dned  only  by  intense  admiration  of  her  morocco  shoes,  as  they 
flashed  in  and  out  like  a  brace  of  woodlilies,  beneath  her  spotted 
muslin  dress. 

Apart  from  the  rest,  and,  perhaps,*  lingering  along  the  green- 
sward which  grew  rich  and  thick  on  either  side  of  the  high  way, 
another  group,  perchance,  was  gathered?  Young  girls,  school- 
mates and  friends  with  their  heads  bending  together,  and  smiles 
dimpling  their  fresh  lips,  all  doubtless  conversing  about  sacred 
themes  befitting  the  day. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  our  village  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the 
subject  of  this  little  sketch  takes  us  to  the  old  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house on  School  Hill,  a  sombre,  ancient  pile,  already  familiar 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  the  "  Home  Sketches"  pre- 
ceeding  this. 

Our  academy  bell  had  not  ceased  ringing,  when  the  congregation 
came  slowly  in  through  t'e  different  doors  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  arranged  themselves  at  will  in  the  square  pews  which  crowded 
the  body.  The  minister  had  not  yet  arrived,  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  to  some  of  the  congregation  as  somewhat  singular. 
Twenty  years  he  had  been  their  pastor,  and  during  that  time,  had 
never  once  kept  his  congregation  waiting.  At  length  he  appeared 
at  the  southern  entrance,  and  walked  up  the  aisle  fallowed  by  the 
grey-headed  old  deacon.  The  minister  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit  stairs,  and  with  a  look  of  deep  and  respectful  reverence,  held 
the  door  of  the  "  Deacon's  Seat,"  while  the  old  man  passed  in. 
That  little  attention  went  to  the  deacon's  heart;  he  raised  his 
heavy  eyes  to  the  pastor  with  a  meek  and  heart-touching  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  that  softened  many  who  looked  upon  it,  even 
to  lean  The  minister  turned  away  and  went  up  the  stairs,  not  in 
his  usual  sedate  manner,  but  hurriedly,  and  with  unsteady  foot- 
steps. When  he  arrived  in  the  pulpit,  those  who  sat  in  the  gallery 
saw  him  fall  upon  his  knees,  bury  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  pray 
earnestly,  and,  it  might  be,  weep,  for  when  he  arose,  his  eyes  were 
and  flashed. 
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Directly  after  the  entrance  of  the  minister  and  deacon,  came  two 
females,  one  a  tall,  spare  women,  with  thin  features,  very  pale,  and 
bespeaking  continued  but  meekly-endured  suffering.     There  was 
a  beautiful  and  Quakerlike  simplicity  in  the  book  muslin  kerchief 
folded  over  the  bosom  of  her  black  silk  dress,  with  the  corners 
drawn  under  the  riband  strings  in  front,  and  pinned  smoothly  to 
the  dress  behind.     Her  grey  hair  was  parted  neatly  under  the  black 
straw  bonnet,  and  those  who  knew  her,  remarked  that  it  had  gained 
much  of  its  silver  since  she  had  last  entered  that  door.     In  her 
arms  the  matron  bore  a  rosy  infant,  robed  in  a  long  white  frock, 
and  an   embroidered  cap.     A  faint  color   broke  into  her  sallow 
cheek,  for  though  she  did  not  look  up,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  ever}' 
eye  in  that  assembly  was  turned  upon  her  burthen.     They  were 
all  her  neighbors,  many  of  them  kind  and  truthful  friends,  who 
had  knelt  at  the  same  communion-table  with  her  for  years.     Yet 
she  could  not  meet  their  eyes,  nor  force  that  tinge  of  shame  from 
her  pure  cheek,  but  moved  humbly  forward,  weighed  to  the  dust 
with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  suffering.     A  slight,  fair  creature 
walked  by  her  side,  partly  shrinking  behind  her  all  the  way,  pale 
and  drooping  like  a  crushed  lily.     It  was  the  deacon's  daughter, 
and  the  babe  was  hers;  but  she  was  unmarried;     A  black  dress 
and  plain  white  vandike*  supplanted  the  muslin  that,  in  the  dav  of 
her  innocence,  had  harmonized  so  sweetly  with  her  pure  complex- 
ion.    The  close  straw  bonnet  was  the  same,  but  its  trimming  of 
pale  blue  was  displaced  by  a  white  satin  riband,  while  the  rich  and 
abundant  brown  curls  that  had  formerly  drooped   over  her  neck 
were  gathered  up,  and  parted  plainly  over  her  forehead.     One  look 
she  cast  upon  the  congregation,  then  her  eyes  fell,  the  long  lashes 
drooped  to  her  burning  cheek,  and  with  a  downcast  brow  she  followed 
her  mother  to  a  seat,  but  not  that  occupied  by  the  old  deacon.     There 
was  a  slight  bustle  when  she  entered,  and  many  eyes  were  bent  on 
her,  a  few  from  curiosity,  more  from  an  impulse  of  commiseration. 
She  sat  motionless  in  a  corner  of  a  pew,  her  head  dropping  forward, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  hands  that  lay  clasped  in  her  lap. 
After  the  little  party  was  settled,  a  stillness  crept  over  the  house; 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  or  the  rustle  of  a   silk  dress,  to 
the  extremity  of  that  large  room.     All  at  once  there  arose  a  noise 
at  the  door  opposite  the  pulpit  -T  it  was  but  a  footstep  ringing  on 
the  threshold  stone,  and  yet  the  people  turned  their  heads  and 
looked  startled,  as  if  something  uncommon  were  about  to  happen. 
It  was  only  a  handsome,  bold  looking  young  man,  who  walked  up 
the  aisle  with  a  haughty  step,  and  entered  a  pew  on  the  opposite 
side  from  that  occupied  by  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  somewhat 
nearer  the  pulpit.     A  battery  of  glances  was  levelled  on  him  from 
the  galleries,  but  he  looked  carelessly  up  and  even  smiled  when  a 
young  girl  by  whom  he  seated  himself,  drew  back  with  a  look  of 
indignation  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  pew.    The  old  deacon 
looked  up  as  those  bold  footsteps  broke  the  stillness;  his  thin  cheek 
And  lips  became  deathly  white,  he  grasped  the  railing  convulsively 
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half  rose,  and  then  fell  forward  with  his  face  on  his  hands,  and  re- 
mained motionless  as  before.  Well  might  the  wronged  old  man 
yield,  for  a  moment,  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  even  in 
the  house  of  God.  That  bold  man  who  thus  audaciously  intruded 
into  his  presence,  had  crept  like  a  serpent  to  his  hearthstone — had 
made  his  honest  name  a  bye-word,  and  his  daughter,  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  a  creature  for  men  to  bandy  jest  about.  But  for  him, 
that  girl,  now  shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  her  own  friends,  would 
have  remained  the  pride  of  his  home,  a  ewe  lamb  in  the  church  of 
God.  Through  his  wiles  she  had  fallen  from  the  high  place  of  her 
religious  trust,  and  now,  in  the  fulness  of  her  penitence,  she  had 
come  forward  to  confess  her  fault,  and  receive  forgiveness  of  the 
church  it  had  disgraced. 

The  old  deacon  had  lost  his  children  one  by  one,  'till  this  gentle 
girl  alone  was  left  to  him ;  he  had  folded  a  love  for  her,  his  latest 
born,  in  his  innermost  heart,  'till  all  unconsciously  she  had  become 
to  it  an  idol.  The  old  man  thought  it  was  to  punish  him  that 
God  had  permitted  her  to  sink  into  a  temptation ;  he  said  so,  be- 
seechingly, to  the  elders  of  the  church,  when,  at  her  request,  he 
called  them  together,  and  made  known  her  disgrace.  He  tried  to 
take  some  of  the  blajne  upon  himself;  said  that  he  had,  perhaps, 
been  less  indulgent  than  he  should  have  been,  and  so  her  affections 
had  been  more  easily  won  from  her  home  and  duty — that  he 
feared  he  had  been  a  proud  man — spiritually  proud,  but  now  he 
was  more  humble,  and  if  his  Heavenly  Father  had  allowed  these 
things  in  order  to  chasten  him,  the  end  had  been  obtained  ;  he  was 
a  stricken  old  man,  but  could  say,  uThe  will  of  God  be  done." 
Therefore  he  besought  his  brethren  not  to  cast  her  forth  to  her  dis- 
grace, but  to  accept  her  confession  of  error  and  repentance ;  to  be 
merciful  and  receive  her  back  to  the  church.  He  went  on  to  say 
how  humbly  she  had  crept  to  his  feet,  and  prayed  him  to  forgive 
her;  how  his  wife  had  spent  night  after  night  in  prayer  for  her 
fallen  child,  and  so  he  left  her  in  their  hands,  only  entreating  that 
they  would  deal  mercifully  by  her,  and  he  would  bless  them  for  it. 

Willingly  would  the  sympathizing  elders  have  received  the  stray 
lamb  again,  without  further  humiliation  to  the  broken-hearted  old 
roan;  but  it  could  not  be.  The  ungodly  were  willing  to  visit  the 
sins  of  individuals  on  a  whole  community.  The  purity  of  their 
church  must  be  preserved — the  penance  exacted. 

From  the  time  of  that  church-meeting,  the  poor  father  bent  him- 
self earnestly  to  the  strengthening  of  his  child's  good  purposes. 
Hp  made  no  complaint,  and  strove  to  appear — nay,  to  be — resigned 
and  cheerful;  he  still  continued  to  perform  the  office  of  deacon, 
•though  the  erect  gait  and  somewhat  dignified  consciousness  of 
worth  that  formerly  distinguished  him,  had  utterly  disappeared. 
On  each  succeeding  Sabbath,  his  brethren  observed  some  new 

Erostration  of  strength.    Day  by  day  his  cheek  grew  thin — his  voice 
ollow,  and  his  step  more  and  more  feeble.    It  was  a  piteous  sight 
—a  man  who  had  been  remarkable  for  bearing  his  years  so  bravely, 
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moveing  through  the  aisles  of  that  old  meeting-house  with  down* 
cast  eyes,  and  shoulders  stooping  as  beneath  a  burthen.  At  last  the 
mildew  of  grief  began  to  wither  up  the  memory  of  that  good  man. 
When  the  first  indications  of  this'appeared,  the  hearts  of  his  brethren 
yearned  toward  the  poor  deacon  with  a  united  feeling  of  deep  com* 
miseration.  The  day  of  Julia's  humiliation  had  been  appointed, 
and  the  Sabbath  which  preceded  it,  was  a  sacramental  one.  The 
old  deacon  was  getting  very  decrepit,  and  his  friends  would  hare 
persuaded  him  from  performing  the  duties  of  the  day.  He  shook 
his  head,  remarked  that  they  were  very  kind,  but  he  was  not  ill, 
so  they  let  him  bear  the  silver  cup  filled  with  consecrated  wine,  as 
he  had  done  for  twenty  years  before,  though  many  an  eye  filled 
with  tears  as  it  marked  the  continued  trembling  of  that  hand,  which 
more  than  once  caused  the  cup  to  shake,  and  the  wine  to  run  down 
its  sides  on  the  floor.  There  was  an  absent  smile  upon  his  face 
when  he  came  to  his  daughter's  seat.  On  finding  it  empty  he  . 
stood  bewildered,  and  looked  helplessly  round  upon  the  congrega- 
tion, as  if  he  would  have  inquired  why  she  was  not  there.  Sad* 
denly  he  seemed  to  recollect :  a  mortal  paleness  overspread  his 
face.  The  wine-cup  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  led  away, 
crying  like  a  child. 

Many  of  his  brethren  visited  the  afflicted  man  during  the  next 
week.  They  always  found  him  in  his  orchard,  wandering  about 
under  the  heavy  boughs  and  picking  up  the  withered  green  apples 
which  the  worms  had  eaten  away  from  their  unripe  stems.  These 
he  diligently  hoarded  away  near  a  large  sweet  briar-bush  which 
grew  in  a  corner  of  the  rail  fence.  On  the  next  sabbath  he  ap- 
peared in  the  meeting-house,  accompanied  by  a  minister  as  we 
have  described,  to  be  outraged  in  the  very  house  of  God  by  the 
presence  of  the  man  who  had  desolated  his  home.  It  is  little 
wonder,  that  even  there,  his  just  wrath  was,  for  a  moment  kindled. 
The  service  began,  and  that  erring  girl  listened  to  it  as  one  in  a 
dream.  Her  heart  seemed  in  a  painful  sleep;  but  when  the  minister 
closed  his  bible,  and  sat  down,  the  stillness  made  her  start.  A  keen 
sense  of  her  position  came  over  her.  She  cast  a  frightened  look 
on  the  pulpit,  and  then  sunk  back  pale  and  nervous,  her  trembling 
hand  wandering  in  search  of  her  mother's.  The  old  lady  looked 
on  her  with  fond  grief,  whispered  soothing  words,  and  tenderlv 
pressed  the  little  hand  that  so  imploringly  besought  her  pity.  Still 
the  poor  girl  trembled,  and  shrunk  in  her  seat  as  if  she  would  have 
crept  away  from  every  human  eye. 

The  minister  arose,  his  face  looked  calm,  but  the  paper  which 
contained  the  young  girl's  confession  shook  violently  in  his  hands 
as  he  unrolled  it.  Julia  knew  that  it  was  her  dutv  to  arise.  She 
put  forth  her  hand,  grasped  the  carved  work  of  the  seat,  and  stood 
upright  'till  the  reading  was  finished,  staring,  all  the  time,  wildly, 
in  the  pastor's  face,  as  if  she  wondered  what  it  could  all  be  about. 
She  sat  down  again,  pressed  a  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
asking  God  to  give  her  more  strength. 
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The  minister  descended  from  the  pulpit,  for  there  was  yet  to  be 
another  ceremony ;  a  baptism  of  the  infant.  That  gentle,  erring  girl 
was  to  go  up  alone  with  the  child  of  her  shame,  that  it  might  be 
dedicated  to  God  before  the  congregation.  She  arose  with  touching 
calmness,  took  the  babe  from  her  mother's  arms,  and  stepped  into 
the  aisle.  She  wavered  at  first,  and  a  keen  sense  of  shame  dyed 
her  face,  neck  and  very  hands,  with  a  painful  flush  of  crimson,  but 
as  she  passed  the  pew  where  young  Lee  was  sitting,  an  expression 
of  proud  anguish  came  to  her  face,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  walked  steadily  forward  to  the  communion-table,  in  front  of 
her  father's  seat.  There  was  not  a  tearless  eye  in  that  whole  con- 
gregation. Aged,  stern  men,  bowed  their  heads  to  conceal  the 
sympathy  betrayed  there.  Young  girls — careless,  light-hearted 
creatures,  who,  never  dreaming  of  the  frailty  of  their  own  natures, 
had  reviled  the  fallen  girl,  now  wept  and  sobbed  to  see  her  thus 
publicly  humbled.  Young  Lee  became  powerfully  agitated ;  his 
breast  heaved,  his  face  flushed  hotly,  then  turned  very  pale,  and 
at  last  he  started  up,  flung  open  the  pew  door,  and  hurried  up  the 
aisle  with  a  disordered  and  unequal  step. 

"  What  name  ?"  inquired  the  pastor,  bending  toward  the  young 
*  mother,  as  he  took  the  child  from  her  arms. 

Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  Lee  stood  by  her  side,  and  an- 
swered in  a  loud,  steady  voice,  "  That  of  his  father,  James  Lee  !" 

The  trembling  of  that  poor  girl's  frame  was  visible  through  the 
whole  house,  her  hand  dropped  on  the  table,  and  she  leaned  heavily 
on  it  for  support,  but  did  not  look  up.  The  minister  dipped  his 
hand  in  the  antique  China  bowl,  laid  it  upon  the  babe's  forehead, 
and,  in  a  clear  voice  pronounced  the  name.  A  faint  cry  broke 
from  the  child  as  the  cold  drops  fell  on  his  face.  The  sound 
seemed  to  arouse  all  the  hitherto  unknown  and  mysterious  feelings 
of  paternity  slumbering  in  the  young  father's  heart.  His  eye 
kindled,  his  cheek  glowed,  and  impulsively  he  extended  his  arms 
and  received  the  infant.  His  broad  chest  heaved  beneath  its  tiny 
form,  and  his  eyes  seemed  fascinated  by  the  deep  blue  orbs  which 
the  little  creature  raised  smilinglv  and  full  of  wonder  to  bis  face. 
Lee  bore  his  son  down  the  aisle,  laid  him  gently  in  his  astonished 
grandmother's  lap,  and  returned  to  the  pulpit  again.  Julia  still 
had  moved  a  little,  and  overcome  with  agitation,  leaned  heavily 
against  the  railing  of  the  pulpit-stairs.  Lee  bent  his  head,  and 
whispered  a  few  earnest  words,  and  held  forth  his  hand.  She 
stood,  for  a  moment,  like  one  bewildered,  gave  a  doubtful,  troubled 
look  into  his  eyes,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his.  He  drew  her  gently 
to  the  table,  and  in  a  firm,  respectful  voice,  requested  the  minister 
to  commence  the  marriage  service. 

The  pastor  looked  puzzled  and  irresolute.  The  whole  proceed- 
ing was  so  unexpected  and  strange,  that  even  he  lost  all  presence 
of  mind.  "  A  publishment  is  necessary  to  our  laws,"  he  said,  at 
length,  caating  a  look  on  the  deacon,  but  the  old  man  remained 
motionless,  with  his  hands  clasped  over  the  railing,  and  his  fact 
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bowed  upon  them.  Thinking  him  too  much  agitated  to  speak,  and 
uncertain  of  his  duty,  the  divine  lifted  his  voice  and  demanded  if 
my  one  present  had  aught  to  say  against  a  marriage  between  the 
two 'persons  standing  before  him. 

Every  face  in  that  church  was  turned  on  the  deacon,  but  he  re* 
maiued  silent  and  motionless,  so  the  challenge  was  unanswered, 
and  the  minister  felt  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony,  for 
he  remembered  what  was,  at  first,  forgotten,  that  the  pair  had  been 
published  according  to  law,  months  before,  when  Lee  had,  without 
given  reason,  refused  to  fulfil  his  contract. 

The  brief  but  impressive  ceremony  was  soon  over,  and  with  an 
expression  of  more  true  happiness  than  had  ever  been  witnessed  on 
his  fine  features  before,  Lee  conducted  his  wife  to  her  mother,  and 
placed  himself  respectfully  by  her  side.  The  poor  bride  was  scarce* 
Jy  seated,  when  she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  be 
checked.  The  congregation  went  out.  The  young  people  gathered 
about  the  doors,  talking  over  the  late  strange  scene,  while  a  few 
members  lingered  behind,  to  speak  with  the  deacon's  wife  before 
they  left  the  church.  Lee  and  his  companions  stood  in  their  pew, 
looking  anxiously  toward  the  old  man.  There  was  something  on-' 
natural  in  his  motionless  position,  which  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
matron's  heart,  and  chained  her  to  the  floor,  as  if  she  had  suddently 
turned  to  marble.  The  minister  came  down  the  pulpit  stairs,  and 
advancing  to  the  old  man,  laid  his  hand  kindly  upon  the  withered 
fingers  clasped  over  the  railing;  he  turned  very  pale,  for  the  hand 
which  he  touched  was  cold  and  stiffened  in  death.  The  old  man 
was  feeble  with  grief,  and  when  young  Lee  appeared  before  him 
his  heart  broke  amid  the  rush  of  its  strong  feelings." 

This  example  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mrs.  Stephens  is  no  or* 
dinary  writer.  Her  subject  itself,  is  always  interesting  and  well 
chosen;  the  language  in  which  her  thoughts  are  embodied,  is  fre- 
quently graceful  and  elegant.  Her  style,  somewhat  florid,  is 
conspicuous  and  vivid.  Her  descriptions  of  nature  are,  many  of 
them,  so  fascinating,  and  withal  so  natural,  that  a  painter  might 
easily  transfer  them  to  his  canvas. 

She  delineates  character  also,  whh  'a  masterly  hand,  bringing 
out,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  light  and  shade  of  human  nature, 
•  man  in  his  best  state,  as  well  as  in  his  wretchedness,  into  which 
sin  has  plunged  him.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  her  writings 
with  new  aspirations  to  do  good,  with  enlarged  sympathies,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  greater  obligations  for  what  we  have  and  are. 
Pleasure  and  profit,  the  essential  characteristics  of  all  good  writ- 
ings, whether  of  truth  or  of  fiction,  will  be  experienced  by  most 
readers  of  Mrs.  Stephens. 

Aside   from   all    literary   merit,  Mrs.    Stephens   is   a   lady  of 
estimable  worth.     Par  from  being  proud  or  egotistical,  she  is  quite 
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unassuming,  and  most  agreeably  social.  She  possesses  a  be- 
nevolent spirit  and  lively  sensibilities.  Her  heart  softens  at  the 
recital  of  suffering,  and  yearns  to  reclaim  the  guilty.  Orphan 
asylums  and  penitentiaries,  she  often  visits  to  console  those  who 
need  consolation.  In  more  than  one  instance  she  h?.s  averted 
impending  doom  from  the  head  of  the  guiltless,  by  exerting  her- 
self in  a  most  disinterested  manner,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 

From  what  we  have  written  of  her.  it  will  be  readily  inferred, 
that  her  domestic  as  well  as  her  social  qualities  are  worthy  of  im- 
nation.  It  by  no  means  detracts  from,  but  rather  adds  a  charm  to 
her  literary  character  to  know  that  she  not  only  superintends  all 
her  household  concerns,  but  hesitates  not  to  engage  in  them 
personally.  Needle-work  with  her  is  not  confined  to  rich  em- 
broideries, but  it  includes  the  more  substantial  duties  of  the  scam- 
stress.  Such  qualities  combined  with  high  literary  attainments, 
are  indeed  rare  and  most  commendable*  It  is  consistent  with  the 
true  dignity  of  learning,  with  the  true  dignity  of  educated  woman. 
The  opinion  is  too  prevalent  that  literary  pursuits  so  encroach  upon 
the  domestic  virtues  of  American  ladies,  as  to  render  them  un6t  to 
direct  household  affairs.  It  is  indeed  not  unusual  to  hear  gentle- 
men decry  literary  wives,  for  this  very  reason.  Hence  some  females 
shrink  even  from  the  thought  of  having  their  names  appear  before 
the  public  as  authors.  Ladies  themselves  can  do  much  to  remove 
such  erroneous  impressions,  by  taking  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as 
their  model,  and  by  adding  to  the  charms  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
the  healthful  and  becoming  duties  of  domestic  life. 
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EPIGRAM. 

FROM  THE  OEKMAK  OF  SCHILLEft 

Dear  is  my  friend ;  yet  e'en  my  foe 

I  mast  esteem  a  good : 
One  shows  me  what  I  can  perform  5 
The  other  what  I  thouid. 
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MARSCHALK  MANOR. 

The  old  man  treadetb  wearily,  * 

Wearily  down  tbe  hill ; 
But  the  old  man  prateth  cheerily, 

Prateth  cheerily  still. 

CHAPTER  FOUBTH 

Showfth  forth  a  severe  affliction  which  befel  me. 

A  most  boisterous  pounding  at  my  bed-room  door  awakened  me 
early  the  next  morning.  From  top  to  bottom  the  oaken  boards 
were  assailed  with  thick  showers  of  fierce  blows,  until  the  old  lock 
rattled  loosely  in  its  socket,  each  panel  threatened  to  leap  from  its 
stout  casing,  and  the  whole  door  trembled  with  imoptent  indigna- 
tion. Amazed  at  a  racket  so  unusual — for  even  Ludwig  in  hit 
gayest  and  sprightliest  moods,  had  seldom  ventured  to  raise  such 
a  dreadful  disturbance.  I  shouted  forth  permission  to  enter,  and 
leaped  out  of  bed,  ready  to  receive  a  friend  or  repulse  a  foe.  The 
door  at  that  instant  flew  back,  and  disclosed  Van  Noortstrandt, 
pushing  in  Claes,  who  held  back  with  all  his  feeble  strength. 

"  Sure  as  dis  world,  massa,  I  no  want  to  'turb  you,  but  die 
gemman  make  me  come  wid  him,  and  what  can  poor  ole  darkey 
do  ?  Dat  am  de  truf,  dear  massa,  Meed  it  am.  What  for  Claes 
want  for  to  tell  lie,  hey?" 

41  It  is  so,  my  old  friend,"  Antony  chimed  in,  u  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  you  waste  the  best  part  of  the  morning,  so  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  waiting  for  you  to  come  down,  I  caught  Claes 
as  he  was  going  across  the  lawn,  and,  by  main  force,  lugged  him 
up  stairs.  He  struggled  long  and  hard,  and  appealed  by  turns  to 
my  reason  and  fears,  alternately  expatiating  upon  my  breach  of 
etiquette,  and  your  just  vengeance,  but  with  no  effect.  He  forgets^ 
that  I  am  a  young  man,  and  of  course  inaccessible  to  either  reason 
or  fear,  when  at  variance  with  my  inclination,"  Antony  continued, 
with  a  merry  laugh  and  a  sidelong  squint  at  his  gray  locks. 

During  all  this,  I  had  been  sitting  lazily  upon  the  side  of  my 
bed,  rubbing  my  eyes  and  yawning  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and 
after  slight  deliberation,  was  about  to  fall  back  again  upon  my 
pillow,  when  Antony  rolled  forth  such  a  torrent  of  exhilarating 
remonstrance  as  effectually  awakened  me.  * 

"  Up,  up,  my  friend  !  The  sun  is  two  hours  high,  and  we  have 
much  to  do  to-day,  of  which  more  anon.  You  are  bos*,  and  I  am 
guest,  but  for  all  that,  I  mean  to  lead  you  around  with  me  on  many 
a  wild-goose-chase.  You  have  young  blood  yet  in  your  Taint, 
which  long  idlenss  has  stagnated.    A  little  exercise,  and  all  will 
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be  merrily  flowing  again.  So  up!  and  raise  your  ' tally-ho f" 
And  he  ran  to  throw  open  my  window,  letting  the  cool  mountain 
air  gambol  in. 

44  Tally-ho!  I  say.  Do  you  not  hear  the  noise  of  the  chase  in 
the  distance  ?" 

"  I  hear  nothing." 

"  Nor  I,  but  in  such  a  country  as  this,  we  should, — and  it  is  a 
shame  that  we  do  not  Where  could  there  be  better  advantages 
for  generous  emulation  in  the  field  ?  Six-barred  fences — ten-foot 
ditches — mountains  steep  enough  to  blow  a  whole  pack  of  hounds 
— and  streams  sufficiently  deep  to  drown  both  horse  and  hunter. 
By  the  Saint!  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  fox  himself.  So  tally- 
ho!  once  more  !  I  leave  your  man  with  you  and  shall  expect  you 
down  in  ten  minutes." 

And  he  skipped  away,  merrily  whistling,  while  Claes  looked 
after  him  with  a  thoughtful  grin,  and  muttered,  ,4  What  a  berry 
strange  gemman  he  be  dat  massa  hab  brought  home  with  him !" 

Such  was  the  scene  which  was  repeated  every  morning  for 
several  weeks,  with  this  exception,  that'Claes,  discovering  that  I 
was  disposed  to  bear  the  intrusion  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,* 
soon  enrolled  himself  under  Antony's  banner,  and  became  quite 
as  relentless  a  persecutor  in  the  cause  of  early  rising.  Finally, 
any  hostile  proceedings  became  unnecessary,  for  I  felt  so  much 
improved  by  such  a  regimen,  that  I  gradually  adopted  it  without 
foreign  compulsion,  finding  pleasure  in  that  which  was  formerly  a 
pain. 

And  not  content  with  pulling  me  from  my  bed  at  such  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  Antony  did  not  leave  me  to  myself  for  an 
instant,  but  dragged  me  after  him  upon  all  sorts  of  tiresome 
excursions.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  ventured  to  remonstrate.  All 
my  entreaties  might  have  been  made  to  the  winds  with  as  much 
effect.  Antony  regarded  them  not,  but  still  continued  to  force 
me  over  hill  and  valley,  river  and  plain,  until  I  began  to  believe 
that  free  will  was  but  an  empty  name,  a  fabulous  theory  of  the 
ancients. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  country  which  we  did  not  visit;  not  a 
cave,  stream,  or  glen,  where  our  footprints  were  not  laid.  Every 
scene  of  historical  or  legendary  importance  in  time,  came  to  know 
ns.  One  day  we  were  at  Sleepy  Hollow, — another  at  some  noted 
Revolutionary  Headquarters, — a  third,  whipping  some  little  trout 
stream  with  our  light  tackle, — a  fourth,  venturing  out  with  well 
polished  fire  arms, — again  drawing  a  net  in  the  Hudson, — and 
twice  we  actually  climbed  to  the  very  top  of  venerable  Crow-nest. 

Upon  all  these  little  trips,  as  I  came  at  last  to  consider  them, 
Claes  resolutely  accompanied  us,  "  to  keep  us  out  of  danger,"  as 
he  said.  He  protect  two  sprightly  youths  like  us  from  danger, 
indeed ! 

It  cannot  be  wandered  at,  that  under  this  accumulated  round  of 
exercise,  my  health  gradually  improved.    My  face  became  ruddier 
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— my  blood  ran  quicker — I  was  twenty  years  younger— even  my 
thoughts  flowed  in  a  more  boyish  strain — and  as  for  rheumatism, 
it  never  come  back  again. 

So  we  lived  for  some  time.  At  first,  I  was  free  from  all  manner 
of  care,  but  after  a  while,  my  mind  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tracted with  growing  fears  for  the  safety  of  my  nephew,  so  that 
sport  of  any  kind  was  absolutely  distasteful  to  me.  For  although 
there  had  been  many  arrivals  from  France,  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  vessel  in  which  Ludwig  bad  sailed,  and  by  the  latest 
dates,  she  must  have  been  out  forty  days. 

44  But  cheer  up  my  friend,"  Antony  said,  one  evening,  when  I 
mentioned  these  fears,  which,  from  the  mere  dread  of  uttering 
them,  I  had  previously  kept  to  myself.  "  Forty  days  is  not  a  lengthy 
passage.  I  have  known  them  to  last  twice  as  long.  Your  ap- 
prehensions are  foolish  in  the  extreme,  and  by  this  moping  in- 
activity, you  only  give  yourself  much  unnecessary  pain.  Get 
something  to  read,  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  as  you  become  in- 
terested, you  will  forget  your  fear?,  and  when  a  letter  comes  from 
Ludwig  announcing  his  safe  arrival,  you  will  wonder  that  you 
.could  even  have  been  alarmed." 

All  this  however  gave  me  but  little  comfort,  and  I  still  continued 
to  mope  and  pine,  despite  all  Antony  could  do  to  cheer  me. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  my  history  which  I  would  willingly 
pass  over,  on  account  of  its  painful  nature,  but  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  treat  of,  as  it  forms  a  proper  conclusion  to  what  1  have 
already  related,  and  in  some  measure  explains  my  present  position. 

One  evening,  Claes,  who  had  disappeared  for  some  minutes, 
entered  with  the  latest  New  York  paper,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  a  messenger  dispatched  to  Cold  Spring.  In  my  trembling 
anxietv  to  receive  news  of  my  nephew,  I  forgot  all  else,  and  with 
great  eagerness  turned  to  the  shipping  intelligence,  but  had  not 
read  three  lines,  when  Antony,  who  had  been  looking  over  my 
shoulder,  snatched  the  paper  from  me,  and  held  it  at  a  distance. 

44  Antony — my  dear  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  half  ready  to  'fall  from 
my  chair. 

"  My  dear  Byvank" — 

44  You  have  seen — tell  me  all." 

"  Can  you  bear  bad  news,  my  friend?" 

11  Anything — anything — rather  than  uncertainty !  My  nephew, 
what  of  Ludwig? 

••  I  know  not  where  he  is — God  only  knows !" 

41  But  his  ship — is  it — tell  me,  my  friend  !" 

44  Has  been  found" — 

14  Where?  how?  Good  God!  Do  not  fear  for  me— I  am 
strong — I  am  cool — I  can  bear  it." 

44  Has  been  found  a  tenantless  wreck,  on  the" — 

Was  I  strong  and  cool  ?  Alas !  how  much  we  err  when  we  call 
excitement  strength ! 

For  I  knew  nothing  more  for  several  days. 
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When  at  last  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  in  my 
bed,  with  Antony  and  Ciaes  bending  anxiously  over  me.  They 
would  not  let  me  speak — for  the  doctor  had  ordered  otherwise — 
but  in  a  few  words  told  me  all.  I  had  been  sick — very  sick — 
delirious  too.  From  morning  till  night  had  I  raved  and  tossed 
about,  until  it  was  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  hold  me  in 
bed.  At  one  time  my  life  had  been  despaired  of,  but  kind  and 
unremitting  attention  had  carried  me  through  the  dreadful  crisis, 
and  with  the  continual  exercise  of  proper  precaution,  I  was  sure  to 
get  well. 

44  And  why  am  I  sick,  Antony?"  I  asked,  in  spite  of  his  reitera- 
ted commands  to  be  silent.  (i  It  seems  as  if  1  had  heard  some 
stunning  news  which" — 

Then  the  whole  story  flashed  suddenly  upon  me,  and  I  became 
silent  again.  I  wept  not,  for  I  could  not  shed  a  tear,  but  for  hours 
I  lay  immoveable  in  a  kind  of  trance,  being  without  the  power  of 
speaking,  but  yet  able  to  hear  and  see  all  that  passed  on  around 
me,  during  which  I  readily  knew  by  the  countenances  of  my 
attendants,  that  they  were  very  much  alarmed  at  my  deathlike 
situation. 

Towards  afternoon,  I  recovered  from  the  stupor,  and  was  able  to 
sit  up  and  talk  a  little  and  even  eat  a  trifle.     Still  1  wept  not, 

froaned  not ;  but  did  all  things  with  an  impulse  almost  mechanical, 
noticed  that  Claes  seemed  to  wonder  at  my  stolidity,  and  his  eye 
brightened,  for  he  already  deemed  me  recovered  from  the  shock; 
but  Antony,  with  more  penetration,  perceived  the  true  state  of  my 
case,  knowing  how  much  more  violent  must  be  that  woe  which  is 
not  outwardly  expressed. 

"My  friend,  that  paper!"  I  whispered. 

Antony  would  have  retained  it  from  me,  but  after  a  little  con- 
sideration gave  it  up,  rather  than  to  allow  me  to  worry  and  fret, 
as  I  should  surely  otherwise  have  done.  I  turned  to  the  shipping 
news,  and  read  the  afflicting  intelligence  over  and  over,  before! 
could  realize  its  true  meaning. 

14  Antony,*'  I  at  length  said. 

41  Well,  Bwank." 

"There  is" hope." 

He  sadly  shook  his  head.  But  I  could  not  completely  abandon 
my  feeble  straw  of  consolation. 

i  "  It  was  a  wreck — none  were  found  on  board.  But  were  there 
not  smaller  boats  at  hand,  in  which  to  escape  ?  Men  have  been 
found  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  a  single  plank,  which 
has  sustained  them  for  days  together." 

44 Forbear,  my  friend,  to  cherish  such  vain  hopes,  when  in  your 
own  mind  you  must  be  conscious  that  they  will  amount  to  nothing. 
Relinquish  all  doubts  of  your  loss,  and  strive  to  be  resigned  under 
its  certainty.     So  it  will  be  better  for  you." 

Still  I  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  day  reading  and  re-reading 
each  sentence  of  the  announcement  of  the  shipwreck,  turning  and 
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twisting  them  all  the  while  into  every  imaginable  form,  whereby 
I  might  gleam  some  slight  hope  of  my  nephew's  safety.  Vain 
attempt !  All  the  while  I  knew  that  such  conduct  was  weak  and 
foolish,  yet  would  not  acknowledge  to  myself  my  foolishness. 

Day  after  day  flew  on,  and  although  I  grew  stronger  until  I 
could  be  considered  well  in  body,  my  mind  still  felt  the  shock,  nor 
could  all  Antony's  efforts  arouse  me  from  my  lethergy.  Our 
excursions  and  evening  meetings  were  abandoned,  for  I  could  not 
enjoy  them.  All  day  I  did  nothing  but  sit  and  ponder  over  my  loam, 
or,  in  the  same  desponding,  despairing  spirit,  walk  up  and  down 
the  lawn.  A  mist  seemed  continually  before  me.  I  did  all  things 
mechanically,  instinctively.  I  believe  nothing  would  then  have 
excited  or  surprised  me.  Had  my  nephew  himself  risen  from  the 
river  as  I  walked  by  the  bank,  and  joining  me,  related  the  story 
of  his  shipwreck,  and  pointed  to  his  wet  clothes  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  his  statement?  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
welcomed  him,  as  soberly,  as  though  he  were  not  dead,  and  had 
merely  joined  me  from  the  house.  To  such  a  state  of  lethargy 
will  excessive  grief  often  bring  one ! 

To  all  Antony's  attempts  to  cheer  me,  I  had  but  one  answer, 
yet  it  was  one  with  the  justice  of  which  he  could  find  no  fault. 

"  I  could  lose  a  dozen  children,  Antony,  were  there  one  left  to 
bear  my  name.  But  by  this  bereavement,  alas !  the  last  hope  of 
my  line  is  gone ;  the  last  branch  is  lopped  off  from  the  old  trunk. 
Were  there  but  one  little  sprig  left,  I  might  still  hope,  but  what  is 
now  left  to  the  old  trunk  but  to  die  and  leave  the  soil  to  be  planted  - 
with  other  seed  ?" 

So  three  weeks  passed  away,  and  I  still  continued  to  wander  on 
the  river's  bank,  and  muse  over  my  sorrows.  I  grew  no  better  in 
mind,  but  rather  worse,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  Antony  kept 
a  strict  watch  over  my  movements,  fearing  lest  I  might  be  led 
in  some  transient  paroxism  of  grief,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  my 
life.  Vain  thought !  It  is  true  that  I  often  wished  to  die,  but  the 
energy  for  the  attempt  was  wanting. 

But  one  evening  a  change  came  over  me.  How  and  why  it 
was,  I  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

Antony  had  been  making  use  of  many  arguments,  setting  forth 
why  I  should  no  longer  refuse  to  be  comforted,  to  all  of  which  I 
made  no  reply.  Gradually  I  sank  to  sleep,  and  the  last  I  remem- 
ber is,  that  Antony,  for  the  first  time  a  little  vexed  at  my  continual 
obstinacy,  remarked,  "  Byvank,  it  is  wicked  to  refuse  any  longtr 
the  consolation  I  offer,  for  a  spirit  from  Heaven  could  not  say  mow 
to  you  than  I  have  said."  This  idea,  being  presented  to  my  mind 
at  the  instant  I  fell  into  sleep,  beyond  all  doubt  occasioned  the 
vision  which  followed,  and  which,  from  some  strange  unaccountable 
impression  attending  it,  wonderfully  comforted  me,  although  I 
never  for  a  moment  imagined  it  more  than  a  mere  dream. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  sweet  and  pleasant  voice  addressed 
and  it  said : 
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"  Why  this  continual  melancholy,  Byvank  ?  Sorrow  is  natural 
anil  riL'lil,  but  it  should  at  least  turn  to  joy  again,  else  it  becomes 
u  wicked  repining  against  Providence." 

"  Purdon,  good  Spirit!"  methought  I  answered,  "and  vet  you 
know  not  the  depth  of  my  sorrow.  Have  1  not  lo>t  all  niv  long 
cherished  hopes  of  a  fair  continuance  to  my  name  and  estate? 
Must  not  the  one  he  now  extinct,  and  the  other  become  u  prey  to 
strangers?  Alas!  why  was  not  Mime  o'her  man  robbed,  who 
would  have  had  manv  other  sons  left  to  mitigate  his  loss?" 

**  Forbear  to  speak  thus!"  said  the  voice,  "  others  have  lost 
more  than  you.  In  that  vessel  that  bore  your  son  to  destruction, 
a  newly  married  wife  lost  her  husband,  an  orphan  sister  her  onlv 
brother,  a  widowed  mother  her  only  child,  upon  whom  she  depended 
for  support.  All  these  have  not  only  seen  the  hopes  of  their 
families  extinguished,  but  have  been  reduced  to  helpless  poverty. 
But  you — have  you  not  every  comfort  which  wealth  can   afford?" 

"  Kill  is  there  no  hope  V9 

"None.  Your  last  hope  sleeps  at  the  huttmn  of  the  ocean. 
Were  it  mine  to  order  the  fate  of  your  nephew,  lie  should  have 
returned  in  safety  to  yuu  as  he  left,  but  (he  issues  of  life  and 
deatli  are  with  God  alone.     *  The  sea  is  his  and  he  made  it.'" 

I  was  silent  and  the  voice  continued. 

44 1  come  not  here  to  upbraid  you,  but  to  bring  comfort.  It  is 
true  that  your  family  will  end  with  yourself,  and  that  others  who 
knew  you  not  when  alive,  will  call  themselves  your  relations,  and 
divide  your  substance.  But  is  there  not  much  in  which  to  rejoice  ? 
Behold,  By  vault,  1  will  r-peak  a  parable  to  you.  A  young  oak 
springs  from  the  ground  and  is  admired  by  all  for  its  matchless 
svmmetrv  and  gn  ce.  Sxum  it  grows  into  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
and  then  all  love  it,  fur  ii  brings  a  grateful  shade  to  those  laboring 
beneath  the  noon-tide' sun.  Two  centuries  pa>s,  and  its  branches 
decay  and  become  lifeless,  and  its  leaves  no  more  put  forth  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  Spring.  No  longer  has  it  any  beaut v;  no 
more  does  it  give  shade  to  the  reaper.  But  its  glory  is  not  gone. 
The  trunk  lives  no  more,  but  in  its  day  of  death,  it  stands  a  noble 
monument  of  former  days,  and  men,  gazing  with  reverential  awe 
upon  its  picturescpic  grandeur,  bless  it  for  the  good  it  has  done. 
Do  vou  read  inv  parable.  Bvvank?" 

•  •       I 

*'I  do!— I  do!  good  Spirit!"  I  cried. 

"  There  is  yet  more  to  be  told.  A  vine  springs  up,  and  thriving 
upon  the  earth  which  once  sustained  the  oak.  clings  to  its  rugged 
sides.  Yet  all  still  admire  and  love  the  sapless  oak,  while  its  new 
companion,  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  serves  but  to  adorn  it  with 
an  additional  grandeur.  Do  you  continue  to  read  me,  Byvank? 
Your  family  mansion  is  the  oak  which  is  admired  in  youih, 
loved  in  its  vigor,  respected  in  old  age.  The  life-blood  which 
nourished  it  within,  and  extended  its  branches,  dies  out  and  another 
race  is  fed  upon  the  same  soil.  Yet  the  old  mansion  is  still  loved, 
on  account  of  the  recollections  it  affords,  and  the  hospitality  it  has 
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furnished,  and  whoever  in  future  may  inhabit  it,  will  but  adorn 
your  memory,  by  either  comparison  or  contrast. 

"  So  cheer  up !  Marschalk,  for  since  you  and  yours  have  so  well 
performed  your  parts,  you  will  leave  the  world  with  the  loving 
regret  of  all.  Let  a  noble  object  stimulate  you  during  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life.  Be  kind  and  charitable.  Let  the  hungry 
never  want  a  place  at  your  board,  nor  the  weary  a  night's  rest 
within  your  walls.  Then  after  you  are  gone,  the  Marschalk 
Manor-House  will  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  such  affectionate 
respect,  that  no  one  will  dare  to  raise  a  Vandal  hand  against  it,  or 
give  utterance  to  n  sneer  at  its  honored  walls." 

The  voice  ceased,  and  I  was  alone.  I  awoke,  and  oh !  how  was 
I  soothed !  It  could  have  been  but  a  dream ;  it  could  not  have 
been  real ;  yet  from  that  hour  I  have  become  a  different  man. 
Not  merry  always — for  very  often  I  think  with  -deep  regret  upon 
my  nephew  thus  early  cut  off—but  my  thoughts  are  of  no  re- 
pining nature.  My  remembrance  has  since  been  unclouded  with 
its  former  wicked  abandonment  to  grief. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTH, 
Showith  forth  our  present  manner  of  life. 

We  did  not  resume  our  excursions,  for  when  mv  mind  recovered 
from  its  paralysis,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced.  The  leaves 
were  fallen  from  the  trees,  tho  air  became  chjlly,  and  when  one 
morning  we  saw  a  steamboat  slowly  plodding  up  through  a  thin 
coating  of  newly  formed  ice,  we  took  the  hint  and  wisely  set  down 
to  pack  up  our  sporting  apparatus,  and  deliberate  upon  the  adoption 
of  some  new  pastime.  And  Antony  made  a  suggestion,  which  so 
fairly  chimed  in  with  my  own  feelings,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately brought  to  maturity. 

•'We  have  roamed  the  country  nt  large,  and  picked  up  many  an 
interesting  legend  and  historical  anecdote,"  he  said,  "  why  not 
reduce  these  to  manuscript  before  they  are  lost  with  the  memory 
of  the  generation  to  which  they  belong?  This  will  give  us  em- 
ployment through  the  day,  and  at  evening  we  will  gather  around 
the  hearth  and  read  the  results  of  our  labors." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  my  friend  !    And  when  shall  we  begin?" 

44  This  very  day,  if  you  will,  for  lo !  winter  is  already  upon  as," 
said  Van  Noortstrandt,  pointing  towards  the  window. 

I  turned,  and  saw  the  air  filled  with  thickly  falling  snow,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  opposite  hills  were  rendered  invisible. 
With  a  simultaneous  movement,  we  rushed  to  the  window,  threw 
up  the  sash,  and  gave  vent  to  our  enthusiasm  in  a  loud  "  hurrah !" 

"  Yet  once  again  !"  I  said. 

'*  Hurrah !"  And  we  raised  such  a  shout  as  the  Highlands  had 
seldom  heard  before. 

A  slight  chirrup  below  attracted  our  attention,  and  we  saw  a 
poor  litUe  robin  half-frozen  in  the  snow,  gazing  around  with  Stmf 
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eyes,  fast  deadening  with  the  cold.  Van  Noortstrandt  ran  for  his 
gun,  but  I,  intent  upon  a  more  humane  purpose,  quickly  brought 
the  little  sufferer  up,  and  gave  it  warmth  and  food.  And  then  it 
hopped  to  a  dark  corner  of  my  book-case,  coming  out  daily  to  be 
fed.  # 

Deeper  and  deeper  fell  the  snow,  untfl  we  could  no  longer 
restrain  ourselves  from  rushing  out  and  engaging  in  a  hearty 
pelting  frolic.  Rather  a  boyish  pastime  to  be  sure,  but — toe  were 
boys  at  heart ! 

That  evening  we  sat  before  a  huge  fire,  which  merrily  blazed  in 
the  ample  chimney.  Each  sat  in  his  carved  elbow-chair;  each 
poured  out  his  glass-full  of  old  wine,  not  excepting  Claes,  who 
was  admitted  on  all  proper  occasions  to  my  sanctum ;  each  filled 
a  pipe  with  fragrant  tobacco,  Claes  still  not  excepted ;  Zephyr 
curled  himself  at  my  feet;  and  the  little  robin,  hopped  upon  his 
perch  and  sung  a  merry  song. 

"  We  are  five  in  all,"  said  Van  Noortstrandt,  as  he  listened  to 
the  warble,  and  then  looked  smilingly  down  upon  the  gray-hound. 

**  Yes,  &vet  and  few  happier  parties  are  to-night  collected." 

Then  unlocking  my  drawer — for  it  was  stipulated  that  I  should 
start  our  evening  pursuits — I  tumbled  a  pile  of  loose  manuscript 
over  and  over,  and  would  perhaps  never  have  made  a  selection, 
were  it  not  for  Antony,  who  snatching  up  a  paper  at  random,  thrust 
it  into  my  hand,  closed  and  locked  the  drawer,  and  then,  pulling 
me  up  yet  closer  to  him,  good  humoredly  commanded  me  to  read. 

So  I  proceeded  to  open  the  paper.  Zephyr  gave  a  short  bark 
and  rolled  over  on  the  other  side ;  the  robin  discreetly  finished  his 
song  and  hopped  off  his  perch;  and  Claes,  arousing  himself  from 
a  doze,  opened  his  ears  very  wide  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to 
say  or  read,  and  immediately  fell  asleep  again.  No  matter — the 
fixed  attention  of  Van  Noortstrandt  made  ample  amends  for  all. 

And  so  commenced  our  winter's  entertainment,  nor  have  they 
yet  been  discontinued.  Although  spring  has  come  and  our  sporting 
pastimes  are  again  in  vogue,  yet  still  do  we  meet  together  each 
evening  to  write  and  read. 

Wedded  to  the  past  as  I  am,  my  thoughts  when  written,  always 
smack  of  olden  times,  and  are  bounded  in  their  play  by  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson.  But  with  Antony  it  is  different.  Having  mixed 
much  with  the  world  during  the  last  few  years,  his  thoughts  fly 
further  and  freer,  and  admit  indeed  of  no  limit.  His  pen  dabbles 
in  the  history  of  every  nation,  and  often  does  he  depart  from  a 
strictly  serious  view,  to  attempt  the  difficult  parts  of  humor  and 
burlesque. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  time  Antony  read  his  allotted  con- 
tribution to  me. 

It  was  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  that  he  drew  a  roll  of 
writing  from  his  pocket,  examined  it  some  time  in  evident  delib- 
eration as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  it  in  the  fire,  and  thus 
consuming  in  an  instant  much  labor  of  the  pen,  and  then,  seeing 
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my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  placed  the  important  document  upon 
the  table  and  took  to  his  pipe. 

I  waited  for  him  to  commence,  as  I  thought  I  was  bound  in  all 
politeness  to  do,  but  when  Antony  began  to  fill  his  pipe  for  the 
third  time,  I  felt  obliged  to  interpose,  and  gently  jogged  his  elbow. 
44  What  now?"  said  he,  looking  alarmed. 
u  Read  !"  said  I  sternlv. 

44  Oh  I"  was  the  answer — a  faint  attempt,  by  the  way,  to  pretend 
forgetfulness  of  his  walk  and  seizing  the  manuscript,  he  rattled  it 
off  with  desperate  velocity,  the  perspiration  starting  out  from  every 
pore  while  he  did  so.  He  could  not  have  been  more  discomposed 
were  he  about  to  address  an  assembly  of  thousands.  Then 
having  finished,  he  threw  down  the  paper  and  rushed  from  the 
room  without  waiting  for  my  criticism,  nor  did  he  venture  in  sight 
again  until  the  next  morning.  I  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  but  Claes 
being  asleep,  there  was  no  one  to  make  merry  with,  so  reserving 
my  mirth,  1  took  my  candle  and  went  to  sleep  also.  In  time, 
Antony  improved  in  his  reading,  but  he  has  not  as  yet  entirely 
freed  himself  from  a  slight  nervous  trepidation. 

Once,  after  1  had  read  what  was  considered  a  most  affecting 
bit  of  pathos,  Claes  awakening  from  a  sound  sleep,  declared  that 
my  work  was  excellent. 

44  What  part  did  you  like  best?"  I  enquired  of  him,  laughingly. 
44  What  part,  massa?"  the  puzzled  negro  replied,  scratching  his 
pale,  "what  part  I  like  best?     All  so  good,  massa,  dat  I  can't 
really  say,  unless  him  be  that  part  'bout  de  crow." 
And  the  old  fellow  popped  off  into  another  nap. 
Never  mind,  I  had  Antony's  approval,  for  though   he  uttered 
never  a  word,  yet  the  warm  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand,  assured 
me  that  my  labor  had   not   been  entirely  in  vain  in   imparting 
pleasure  to  another. 

But  little  of  my  past  history  remains  to  be  told.  Antony,  at  my 
request,  has  permanently  removed  from  the  city,  and  settled  him- 
self with  me.  And  now  he,  good  old  Claes,  and  myself,  live 
happily  together,  determined  that  death  alone  shall  separate  us. 
And,  as  of  old,  Zephyr  still  accompanies  us  upon  our  walks,  and 
the  little  robin  yet  blithely  welcomes  us  upon  our  return. 

And  is  this  all?  Was  it  for  nothing  that  I  have  shown  how  we 
all  met  together?  By  no  means.  Such  is  far  from  my  intention. 
It  is  probably  that  in  person  we  may  not  again  be  heard  from, 
for  our  adventures  are  few,  and  scarcely  worth  chronicling.  #Bnt 
we  are  reluctant  to  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  the  world,  and 
in  resolving  upon  some  means  of  communication,  have  dared  to 
think  that  the  trifling  penc:llings  which  have  cheered  our  evenings, 
may  not  prove  an  undesirable  medium.  Some  may  aneer  at  the 
spectacle  of  two  old  men  attempting  to  amuse  a  younger  generation 
in  this  age  of  progress.  Others  may  more  favorably  think  of  us* 
and  spare  us  on  the  score  of  what  they  call  "  dotage."  A  few 
may  perhaps  reward  us  with  an  occasional  word  of  encouragement* 
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Well,  since  the  result  is  to  be  yet  determined,  we  will  try  the 
experiment,  resolved  to  bear  smiles  or  frowns  with  ready  equa- 
nimity. Though  the  performance  may  be  unworthy,  the  will  is 
surely  (rood. 

And  whatever  in  future  may  appear  dated  "fro?n  Marschalk 
Manor"  let  itberepardedasa  token  that  the  robin  is  as  well.  Zephyr 
as  frisky,  Claes  as  much  addicted  to  sleep,  and  Van  Noortstrandt 
and  myself  as  tenderly  devoted  as  ever. 

THE   END. 


GROWING  OLD. 


BY  LILY  GRAHAM. 


1 1 


Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when 
it  shines  through  broken  clouds,  find  the  mist  is  on  the  hill:  the  bl;ist  of  the 
north  is  on  the  {.lain,  the  traveler  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey.'' — Ossian. 

They  say  that  Age  is  dark  and  drear,  n  long  and  gloomy  night, 
And  shadows  hide  the  star  of  Hope,  that  makes  our  youth  so  bright ; 
The  loveliness  of  Earth  no  more  hath  charms  their  souls  to  thrill, 
That  the  lightsome  tread  is  heavy  grown,  the  hounding  pulses  still. 
They  say  they  look  upon  the  flowers  with  as  cold  a  heart  and  rye. 
As  on  tho  Autumn's  withered  leaves,  or  snow  wreaths  drifting  by ; 
That  happy  streamlets  .sing  no  more,  and  boughs  no  longer  dance, 
For  with  the  early  bloom  of  Youth,  hath  fled  its  brkrht  romance: 
That  the  snow  upon  their  hoary  heads  hath  made  their  hearts  grow  cold; 
Who  would  not  dread  the  passing  years — if  this  be  growing  old? 

The  Old  have  little  joy  they  say,  and  e'en  tho  blessed  Spring, 
And  the  singing  of  its  happy  birds,  to  them  no  pleasures  bring; 
For  they  dread  tho  shadow  resting  st:ll  beneath  the  blossoming  trees, 
And  shrink  with  fear  at  overy  sweep  of  the  rejoicing  breeze, 
Lest  tidings  of  some  fearful  wo,  their  own  impending  doom, 
Should  on  iLs  balmy  breath  bo  borne,  a  summons  to  the  tomb. 
Strange  they  should  wish  to  linger  on,  when  all  they  lovo  has  fled, 
Anil  all  that  made  life  beautiful  is  buried  with  their  dead  ; 
Methinks  it  were  a  blessed  thing  within  the  church-yard  cold, 
To  lay  the  wenry  form  to  rest — if  this  be  growing  old  ! 

They  say  the  past  is  bat  a  dream,  their  future  dark  and  drear, 
That  Youth's  warm-hearted  trustfulness  is  mocked  with  smile  and  sneer, 
That  shining  gold  hath  matchless  charms  to  bind  them  with  its  ray, 
▲ad  its  yellow  gleam  is  dearer  far  than  the  blessed  light  of  day ; 
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That  selfish  coldness  takes  (he  place  of  all  our  warm  desires, 

And  on  the  altar  of  the  heart  die  out  the  holy  fires ; 

That  passions  fierce  and  fell  revenge,  with  all  the  crimes  of  Tooth, 

Grown  stronger  by  long  years  of  sin,  have  quenclced  the  light  of  Truth; 

O  !  God  lorbid  that  we  should  live  till  four  score  years  be  told, 

If  such  should  be  His  sovereign  will — if  thii  be  growing  old! 

O!  in  our  Spring-time  it  were  sad,  to  lie  beneath  the  ground, 
When  folded  buds  are  beautiful,  and  birds  are  singing  round , 
Twere  sad  to  leave  this  happy  Earth  with  all  its  pleasant  things, 
Its  sunsets  and  its  quiet  dawns,  its  fair  and  flowery  Springs, 
And  all  that  thrills  our  bounding  hearts,  in  green  wood  or  in  dell, 
Till  we  almost  tremble  with  the  joy  we  have  no  words  to  tell ; 
But  it  were  better  far  to  die,  in  tlus  our  early  youth, 
Ere  we  have  lost  our  happy  trust,  in  noble  deeds  and  truth, 
Than  to  live  on  through  weary  years,  until  our  hearts  are  cold, 
And  every  hope  in  life  has  fled — if  this  be  growing  old.' 

But  is  it  ever  thus — that  growing  old  in  years 
Is  but  advancing  all  the  while,  in  crime,  and  grief,  and  tears? 
Surely  the  good  in  joyous  youth  are  happy  in  their  age, 
While  the  fearful  record  of  their  sins  is  an  unwritten  page. 
What  though  the  star  of  Hope  be  hid? — theirs  is  undying  light, 
That  through  the  drifting  clouds  of  care,  still  streams  serenely  bright. 
What  though  their  loved  have  gone  before,  and  left  them  sad  and  lone, 
They  know  that  they  shall  join  them  soon,  beside  their  Father's  throne; 
And  watching  in  their  patient  faith,  till  Heaven's  bright  gates  unfold, 
They  calmly  wait  His  own  good  {ime — happy  in  growing  old! 


« ^  •  »  » 
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You  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  how,  in  the  midst  of  my  agricul* 
tural  labors,  of  my  philosophical  studies,  of  my  travels,  and  of  the 
political  movement  which  carries  me  sometimes  within  its  turn  alt* 
uous  and  passionate  sphere,  there  can  remain  to  me  any  freedom 
of  spirit,  any  hours  of  audience  for  that  poesy  of  the  soul  which 
speaks  only  in  a  low  voice,  in  silence  and  solitude.  It  is  as  if  yott 
should  ask  of  the  soldier  or  the  sailor,  if  there  remains  to  him  a 
moment  to  think  of  the  one  whom  he  loves,  and  to  pray  to  God 
in  the  noise  of  the  camp  or  the  agitation  of  the  sea*  Every  man 
has  in  himself  a  marvellous  faculty  of  expansion  and  of  coo* 
centration,  of  yielding  to  the  world  without  losing  himself,  of 
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quitting  himself,  and  finding  himself,  alternately.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  tell  you  my  secret  ?  It  is  the  division  of  time ;  its  hour  to 
each  thing,  and  a  thing  to  each  hour.  Understand  that  I  speak 
of  the  man  who  lives  like  us,  at  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  ten  leagues  from  any  city,  between  two  mountains,  under  his 
oak  or  his  fig  tree.  And  since  you  wish  the  true  and  confidential 
recital  of  one  of  my  days  in  the  country,  which  you  find  so  full, 
and  which  I  feel  so  empty,  hold,  behold  it;  take  and  read, as  said 
solemnly  the  great  poet  of  confessions,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  But 
first  remember  that  to  live  thus  double,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  bed 
eaily,  and  that  your  lamp  be  extinguished  when  the  lamp  of  the 
weaver  and  the  spinner  is  yet  burning,  as  the  stars  fall  to  the 
earth,  across  the  branches,  on  the  dark  sides  of  the  hills.  One 
hears  in  sleeping,  the  distant  songs  of  the  young  villagers  who 
return  from  the  nightly  rendezvous  in  the  ox  stalls, 

Suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos. 

Our  friend  and  master,  Virgil,  knew  all  that.  When  the  political 
year  is  ended,  when  the  chamber,  the  general  councils,  the 
elections,  the  harvests,  the  vintage,  the  seed-time,  leave  me  two 
months  alone  and  free  in  this  dear  old  ruin  of  Saint-Point,  which 
you  know,  and  where  you  have  dared  to  sleep  several  limes  under  a 
tower  which  trembled  at  every  gust  of  the  west  wind,  my  poet- 
life  begins  again  for  a  few  days.  You  know  better  than  any  one, 
that  it  has  never  been  in  all  more  than  a  twelfth  of  my  real  life. 

Poetry  to  me  has  been  only  like  prayer,  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  intense  of  the  acts  of  thought,  but  the  shortest,  and  the 
one  which  robs  the  least  time  from  the  labor  of  the  day.  Poetry 
is  the  song  of  the  inner  heart. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  should  sing  from  morning 
until  evening?  I  only  make  verses  as  you  sing  in  walking  when 
you  are  alone,  overflowing  with  strength,  in  the  solitary  paths  of 
your  woods.  It  marks  the  steps  and  gives  cadence  to  the  move- 
ments  of  the  heart  and  of  the  life,  voila-tout. 

The  hour  of  this  song  for  me,  is  the  end  of  autumn ;  the  last 
days  of  the  year  which  dies  in  the  mists  and  in  the  sadness  of 
the  wind.  Nature,  rough  and  cold,  then  thrusts  us  back  upon 
ourselves;  it  is  the  twilight  of  the  year;  it  is  the  moment  when 
the  action  ceases  without,  but  the  action  within  never  ceases;  it 
is  very  necessary  to  employ  at  something,  this  superfluous  force 
which  would  convert  itself  into  a  dreaming  .melancholy,  into 
despair  and  madness,  if  we  breathed  it  not  out  in  prose  or  verse! 
Blessed  be  the  one  who  invented  writing,  this  conversation  of  man 
with  his  own  thought,  this  means  of  lightening  the  weights  of  his 
soul !    It  has  prevented  many  suicides. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  I  rise  long  before  the  day.  Five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  has  not  yet  sounded  on  the  dull  and 
harsh  bell  of  the  steeple  which  commands  my  garden,  when  I 
quit   my  bed,  fatigued  with   dreams,  light  again  my    copper 
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lamp,  and  put  fire  to  the  vine  branch  which  warms  my  watch  in 
this  little?  vaulted  tower,  silent  and  isolated,  like  a  sepulchral 
chamber  still  inhabited  by  the  activity  of  life.  I  open  my 
window,  I  take  a  few  steps  on  the  worm-eaten  floor  of  my 
wooden  balcony. 

i  look  at  the  sky  and  the  dark  notches  of  the  mountains,  which 
carve  themselves  distinct  and  sharp  on  the  pale  blue  of  a  winter 
firmament,  or  bathe  their  summits  in  a  heavy  ocean  of  mists; 
when  there  is  wind,  1  see  the  clouds  run  over  the  last  stars 
which  shine  and  disappear  by  turns,  as  the  pearls  of  the  deep 
which  the  wave  covers  and  uncovers  in  its  undulations.  The 
dark  and  naked  branches  of  the  walnut  trees  of  the  church-vard, 
twist  themselves,  and  complain  under  the  tempest  of  air;  and  the 
nocturnal  storm  gathers  and  rolls  their  heaps  of  dead  leaves,  which 
come  roaring  and  gushing  up  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  like  water. 

Amid  such  a  spectacle,  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  silence,  in  the 
midst  of  this  sympathetic  nature,  of  these  hills  where  we  have 
grown  up,  where  we  should  grow  old,  at  ten  steps  from  the  tomb 
where  reposes,  awaiting  us,  all  which  we  have  wept  on  earth,  is 
it  possible  that  the  soul  which  awakens  and  which  bathes  itself  in 
this  air  of  the  nights,  experiences  not  an  universal  shuddering, 
joins  not  itself  instantly  to  all  this  magnificent  intimacy  of  the 
firmament  and  of  the  mountains,  of  the  stars  and  of  the  meadows, 
of  the  wind  and  of  the  trees,  and  that  a  rapid  and  bounding 
thought  flashes  not  from  the  heart  to  mount  to  the  stars,  and  from 
the  s'.ars  to  mount  to  God  ?  Something  escapes  from  me  to  con- 
found itself  with  all  these  things;  a  sigh  brings  me  back  again  to 
all  that  I  have  known,  loved,  lost  in  this  hou>e  and  elsewhere;  a 
hope,  strong  and  evident  as  the  Providence  in  nature,  rarries  me 
back  to  the  bosom  of  God,  where  all  will  be  found  again;  a 
mingled  sadness  and  enthusiasm  are  infused  into  several  words, 
which  I  articulate  aloud  without  fear  that  they  will  b»  overheard, 
except  by  the  winds  which  carry  them  to  God.  The  cold  night 
seizes  me;  my  steps  crackle  on  the  hoar  frost  ;  I  shut  my  window 
and  reenter  my  tower,  where  the  burning  faggot  sparkles,  and 
my  dog  awaits  me. 

What's  to  bo  done  then, my  dear  friend,  during  these  three  or  four 
long  hours  of  silence,  which  must  pass  away,  in  November,  between 
the  awakening  and  the  movement  of  the  sun  and  of  the  day?  All  are 
sleeping,  in  the  house  and  in  the  court ;  we  sometimes  hear  n  cock, 
deceived  by  the  shining  of  a  star,  throw  out  a  faint  cry,  which  he 
seems  half  ashamed  of  himself;  or  the  ox,  sleeping  and  dreaming 
in  the  stable,  gives  out  a  sonorous  lowing,  which  causes  the  herd 
to  start  from  their  sleep.  One  is  sure  that  no  domestic  disturb- 
ance,  no  inopportune  visit,  no  business  of  the  day  will  come  to 
surprise  one  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  distract  one's  thoughts. ' 
One  is  calm  and  confident  in  one's  leisure.  For  the  day  belongs 
to  man,  but  the  night  belongs  to  God. 

This  sentiment  of  sweet  security  is  of  itself  Voluptuousness. 
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I  enjoy  it  an  instant  with  delight.  I  go,  I  come,  I  make  my 
six  steps  in  every  direction,  on  the  flag  stones  of  my  narrow 
chamber;  I  examine  one  or  two  portraits  suspended  on  the  walls, 
images  a  thousand  times  better  painted  within  myself;  I  speak  to 
ihem ;  I  speak  to  my  does  who  follows  with  an  intelligent  and 
inquiet  eye  all  my  movements  of  thought  and  of  body.  Some- 
limes  I  fall  on  my  knees  before  one  of  these  dear  memorials  of 
the  dead  ;  oftener  I  walk,  raising  my  soul  to  the  Creator,  and 
articulating  some  fragments  of  prayers  which  our  mother  taught 
us  in  our  infancy,  and  some  stanzas  of  psalms  of  the  sacred 
Hebrew  poet,  which  I  have  heard  in  the  cathedrals,  and  which 
float  about  here  and  there  in  my  memory,  like  the  wandering 
notes  of  a  forgotten  air. 

This  done,  (and  should  not  every  thing  begin  and  finish  with 
thai?)  I  seat  myself  at  the  old  oak  table,  where  mv  father  and  mv 
grandfather  have  sat  before  me.  It  is  covered  with  bonks,  worn 
and  defaced  by  them  and  by  myself.  Their  old  Bible,  a  large 
quarto  Petrarch,  a  Venitian  edition  in  two  enormous  volumes, 
where  his  latin  works,  his  politics,  his  philosophy,  his  Africa,  take 
up  two  thousand  pages,  and  where  his  immortal  sonnets  covor  but 
seven — perfect  image  of  ihe  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  the  labor 
of  the  man  who  passes  his  life,  in  raising  an  immense  and  elaborate 
monument  to  his  memory,  of  which  posterity  saves  but  a  little 
stone  to  make  for  him  glory  and  immortality — a  Homer,  a  Virgil, 
n  volume  of  the  letters  of  Cicero,  a  lorn  volume  of  Chateaubriand, 
of  Goethe,  of  Byron,  all,  philosophers  or  poets,  and  a  little  "  Imi- 
tation of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  philosophic  breviary  of  my  pious  mother 
which  preserves  the  traces  of  her  finger.*,  sometimes  of  her  tears, 
and  a  few  notes  of  her's,  and  which  to  her  contained  more 
philosophy  and  poetry,  than  all  the  philosophers  and  poets.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  dusty  and  scattered  volumes,  some  leaves  of 
fine  white  paper,  some  pencils  and  pens,  invite  me  to  draw  and 
to  write.  My  elbow  supported  on  the  table,  and  my  head  on  my 
hand,  rny  heart  big  with  sentiments  and  remembrances,  the 
thoughts  full  of  vague  images,  the  senses  in  repose  or  sadly  soothed 
by  ihe  grand  murmurs  of  the  forests,  which  come  rolling  and 
dying  awav  over  mv  windows,  I  yield  myself  up  to  all  my 
dreams;  I  feel  all,  I  think  of  all,  I  negligently  twirl  a  pencil  in  my 
hand,  I  sketch  some  odd  images  of  trees,  or  of  ships  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper;  the  progress  of  thought  stops,  as  the  wa'ers  in 
the  bed  of  a  river  too  full;  the  sentiments  accumulate,  they 
demand  agress  in  some  form  or  other;  I  say  to  myself,  Write. 
As  1  do  not  know  how  to  write  in  prose,  for  want  of  frame  and 
habit,  I  write  in  verse.  I  pass  several  hours,  sweetly  pouring  out 
on  paper,  in  metres  which  mark  the  cadence  and  movement  of  the 
*  soul,  the  sentiments,  ideas,  remembrances,  sorrows  and  impressions 
of  which  I  am  full.  I  read  several  times  to  myself  these  har- 
monious confessions  of  my  own  re  very ;  most  of  the  time  I  leave 
them  unfinished,  and  tear  them  up  after  having  written  them. 
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They  belong  but  to  myself,  they  could  not  be  read  by  others;  it 
would  not  be  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  my  poesy,  but  what 
matters  that?  All  that  man  feels  and  thinks  most  strongly 
and  most  beautifully,  are  they  not  the  confidings  which  he  makes 
to  love,  or  the  prayers  which  he  whispers  to  God  ?  Does  he  write 
them?  No;  doubtless  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  man  would 
profane  them.  That  which  is  best  in  our  heart,  never  comes  out 
of  it. 

A  few  of  these  morning  poems  are  finished  however;  these  are 
those  which  you  know,  the  Meditations,  the  Harmonies,  Jocelyn, 
and  these  pieces  without  name  which  I  send  you.  You  know  how 
I  wrote  them,  you  know  how  much  I  appreciate  them  for  their 
small  value ;  you  know  how  incapable  I  am  of  the  painful  labor  of 
the  file  and  the  critic  on  myself.  Blame  me,  but  accuse  me  not, 
and  in  return  for  too  much  abandon  and  weakness,  give  me  too 
much  mercy  and  indulgence — Naturam  sequere. 

The  hours  which  I  can  give  thus  to  these  drops  of  poetry,  the 
real  dew  of  my  autumn  mornings,  are  not  long.  The  bell  of  the 
village  soon  sounds  the  Ave  Maria  with  the  twilight ;  we  hear  in 
the  pebbly  pathways  which  ascend  to  the  church  or  the  castle,  the 
noise  of  the  wooden  shoes  of  the  peasants,  the  bleating  of  flocks, 
the  barking  of  the  shepherds9  dogs,  and  the  jolts  of  the  wheels 
of  the  plough  on  the  furrow  frozen  by  the  night;  the  stir 
of  day  commences  around  me,  seizes  me  and  drags  me  away 
until  evening.  The  workmen  mount  my  wooden  stairs,  and  ask 
me  to  trace  for  them  the  work  for  the  day ;  the  curate  comes  and 
solicits  me  to  provide  for  his  sick  or  his  schools ;  the  mayor  comes 
and  desires  me  to  explain  to  him  the  confused  text  of  a  new  law  on 
the  neighboring  roads,  a  law  which  I  have  made,  and  which  I 
understand  no  belter  than  himself.  The  neighbors  come  and 
summon  me  to  go  with  them  to  trace  the  line  which  bounds  an 
estate ;  my  vine-dressers  come  to  inform  me  that  the  harvest  is 
lost,  and  that  there  remains  to  them  each  but  one  or  two  sacks  of  rye 
to  nourish  a  wife  and  five  children  during  a  long  winter;  the 
courier  arrives  laden  with  journals  and  letters,  which  fall  like  a 
rain  of  words  upon  my  table,  words  sometimes  sweet,  sometimes 
bitter,  oftener  indifferent,  but  which  demand  each  a  thought,  a 
word,  a  line.  My  guests,  if  I  have  any,  arise  and  wander  about 
the  house,  others  arrive  and  attach  their  weary  horses  to  the  iron 
bars  of  the  low  windows.  These  are  the  farmers  of  our  mountains 
in  waistcoats  of  black  velvet  and  leathern  gaiters,  the  mayors  of 
the  neighboring  villages,  the  good  old  curates  crowned  with  white 
hairs,  shining  with  sweat;  poor  widows  of  the  nearest  cities 
who ; would  be  happy  to  have  a  post  officer  or  a  clock-bell,  who 
believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  a  man  of  whom  the  journal  of  the 
chief  city  has  spoken,  and  who  hold  themselves  timidly  back  under  * 
the  great  lindens  of  the  avenue  with  one  or  two  children  by  the 
hand.  Each  one  has  his  care,  his  dream,  his  business;  it  is 
necessary  to  hear  them,  press  the  hand  of  one,  write  a  note  for 
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another,  give  some  hope  to  all.  All  that  is  effected  over  the  corner 
of  my  table,  loaded  with  verse,  with  prose,  and  letters,  a  piece  of 
bread  of  our  fragrant  mountain  rye,  seasoned  with  fresh  butter, 
with  some  garden  fruit,  and  a  cluster  from  the  vine,  the  frugal 
breakfast  of  the  poet  and  the  laborer,  of  which  the  birds  await  the 
crumbs  on  my  balcony.  Twelve  o'clock  strikes ;  I  hear  my  horses 
champing,  neighing,  and  pawing  the  sand  of  the  court,  as  if  to  call 
me.  I  say  good  morning  and  good  bye  to  the  guests  of  the  house 
who  remain  until  evening.  I  mount  the  horse  and  set  out  upon  a 
canter,  leaving  behind  me  all  the  thoughts  of  the  morning  to  fol- 
low after  the  other  cares  of  the  day.  I  plunge  into  the  deep  and 
steep  paths  of  our  valleys;  I  clamber  up  our  mountains  and  de- 
scend them  to  climb  up  again ;  I  attach  my  horse  firmly  to  the 
tree;  1  knock  at  several  doors;  I  find  again  here  and  there  a 
thousand  affairs  to  accomplish  for  mysejf  and  others,  and  I  return 
not  until  night,  after  having  relished  during  six  or  seven  hours  the 
solitary  roads,  all  the  rays  of  the  sun,  all  the  tints  of  .the  yellow 
and  fading  leaves,  all  the  odors,  all  the  gay  or  sorrowful  sounds  of 
our  magnificent  landscapes  in  the  days  of  autumn — happy,  if  in 
returning,  harassed  and  fatigued,  I  find  by  chance  at  the  corner  of 
the  fire,  some  friend  arrived  during  my  absence,  with  a  simple 
heart,  and  a  poetic  soul,  who  in  going  to  Italy  or  Switzerland, 
has  remembered  that  mv  roof  was  near  his  way,  r.nd  who,  like 
Hugo,  Nodier,  Quinet,  Sue,  or  Manzoni,  comes  to  bring  us  a 
distant  echo  of  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  taste  with  indulgence  a 
little  of  our  peace. 

Behold,  my  dear  friend,  the  best  part  of  the  life  of  the  year  for 
me.  May  God  increase  it,  and  be  thanked  for  this  little  salt  with 
which  he  has  seasoned  it;  but  these  days  fly  away  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  last  rays  which  gild,  through  the  mists,  the  tops  of 
the  young  poplars  of  our  meadows. 

-  Some  morning  the  journal  announces  that  the  chambers  are 
convoked  for  the  middle  or  the  end  of  December.  From  this  day, 
all  joy  of  the  hearth  and  all  peace  vanish;  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  this  long  domestic  interregnum  which  this  absence 
produces  in  a  rural  household,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
Saint-Point,  and  for  those  of  an  onerous  sojourn  of  six  months  at 
Paris,  res  augusta  domi.     I  must  set  out. 

I  well  know  that  they  say  to  me,  "  Why  do  you  go  away?  Why 
not  remain  in  your  quietude  of  poet,  and  let  the  political  world 
labor  for  you?"  Yes,  I  know  that  they  say  that  to  me;  but  I 
reply  not ;  I  pity  them  who  say  it.  If  I  mingled  with  politics  from 
pleasure  or  vanity,  they  would  have  reason ;  but  if  I  mingle  with 
it  as  all  the  passengers  in  a  great  tempest  put  their  hands  to  the 
ropes,  they  are  wrong.  I  would  love  better  to  sing  to  the  sun  on 
the  deck,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mount  to  the  yard,  and  take  a  reef 
or  loosen  a  sail.  Social  labor  is  the  daily  and  inevitable  duty  of 
every  man  who  participates  in  the  perils  or  the  benefits  of  society. 
They  have  a  singular  idea  of  politics  in  our  country,  and  in  our 
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times.  Ah,  has  it  no  influence  on  the  world  for  you  or  me,  to 
know  to  what  poor  and  fleeting  individualities  may  belong  many 
years  of  power?  What  imports  it  to  the  future  that  this  or  tlut 
year  of  the  government  of  a  little  country  called  France  has 
been  marked  by  the  consulate  of  these  or  those  men?  This  is  the 
business  of  their  petty  plory ;  this  is  the  business  of  the  one  who 
makes  the  calendar.  But  it  is  important  to  us  to  know  if  the 
social  world  advances  or  retrogrades  in  its  way,  for  the  time  ;  if  the 
education  of  mankind,  which  has  been  so  badly  neglected  until 
now,  is  promoted  by  liberty  or  despotism  ;  if  the  legislations 
will  be  the  expression  of  the  right  and  duty  of  all,  or  of  the  tyranny 
of  a  few ;  if  they  can  teach  humanity  to  govern  itself  more  by 
virtue  than  by  force ;  finally  if  they  can  introduce  in  the  political 
relations  of  men  and  nations,  that  divine  principle  of  fraternity 
which  has  fallen  from  heaven  upon  earth,  to  destroy  all  servitude, 
and  to  sanctify  all  disciplines;  if  they  abolish  legal  murder;  if 
they  can  efface  by  degrees  from  the  code  of  nations,  the  murder  in 
masses,  which  men  call  war  ;  finally,  if  men  would  govern  them- 
selves in  families,  instead  of  herding  like  flocks;  if  the  holy  liberty 
.  of  conscience  would^  expand  with  the  lights  of  reason,  multiplied 
by  the  word  ;  and  if  God,  reflecting  himself  there  more  from 
century  to  century,  will  be  from  century  to  century  better  glorified 
in  works  and  in  words,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Such  is  politics  as  we  understand  it,  you,  myself,  many 
others,  and  almost  all  the  youth  who  are  born  in  the  tempests,  who 
grow  strong  in  the  struggle,  and  who  seem  to  have  within  them  the 
instinct  of  great  things,  which  must  be  gradually  and  religiously 
accomplished.  Believe  you  that  in  such  an  epoch,  and  amid 
such  problems,  honor  and  virtue  will  put  themselves  aside  in  the  little 
troop  of  skeptics,  and  say  like  Montaigne,  "  What  do  I  know?*' 
or  like  the  egotist,  •'  What  do  I  care  ?" 

No.  When  the  Divine  Judge  arraigns  us  before  our  conscience 
at  the  end  of  our  short  journey  here  below,  our  modesty,  our 
feebleness,  will  be  no  excuse  for  our  inaction.  We  shall  have  to 
reply  to  him,  "  We  were  nothing,  we  could  do  nothing,  we  were  but 
a  grain  of  sand."  He  will  say,  "I  have  put  before  you  in  your 
time  the  two  scales  of  a  balance,  where  were  weighed  the  destinies 
of  humanity;  in  the  one  was  the  good,  in  the  other  the  evil.  Von 
were  only  a  grain  of  sand,  without  doubt,  but  who  said  to  you  that 
this  grain  of  sand  would  not  cause  the  balance  to  incline  on  my 
side?  You  had  an  intelligence  to  see,  a  conscience  to  choose; 
you  should  have  put  this  grain  of  sand  in  one  or  the  other;  you 
ha*ve  put  it  nowhere;  what  has  it  been  worth?  it  has  served 
neither  vou  nor  your  brethren." 

I  wish  not,  my  dear  friend,  to  cause  this  sad  reply  to  etrotism, 
to  be  made  to  me,  and  this  is  why  1  terminate  so  hastily  this 
scrawl,  and  bid  vom  adieu.  DE  LAMART1NE. 

Samt-Point,  Dec.  1st  183S. 
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The  grieving  soul  is  like 
The  soft  sky  of  the  night, 
When  the  sleeping  moon 
Has  hashed  every  sound 
'Neath  the  glowing  vault. 

Purer  and  deeper, 
You  behold  upon  her  footsteps 
A  thousand  stars  come  forth 
That  in  the  bright  morning 
You  dreamed  not  wore  there: 

Islands  of  light 

More  brilliant  than  oar's — 

And  worlds  beyond 

And  waves  of  light 

Which  are  themselves  worlds. 

You  hear  in  space 
Those  mysterious  choirs 
Of  heaven,  praising, 
Or  of  passing  ungels 
Or  sanctified  men. 

And  pure  scintillations 
From  our  fired  souls- 
Human  prayers — 
Raise  us  from  earth 
Upon  their  flaming  wings. 

O!  sorrow,  that  ovcrflowest  me! 
Fall,  then,  from  my  eyes, 
Fall,  like  that  stream 
Which  the  grateful  earth 
Believes  the  gift  of  heaven. 

And  blame  not  the  hour,  my  soul, 

Which  recalls  thee  to  God. 

At  birth  and  at  death 

Man  must  weep 

O'er  his  exile  and  Lis  farewell! 
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COUSIN  NED. 

Reader  have  you  a  cousin ;  and  is  he  at  all  like  mine  ?  If  not 
I  heartily  wish  you  had.  Without  one,  your  life,  the  circle  of 
your  sympathies,  is  incomplete.  Brother,  friend,  lover,  each  draws 
from  us  affection  of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  quite  different  from  that 
of  cousin  Ned.  He  is  a  racy  fellow,  full  of  jokes  and  strange 
stories,  yet  capable  of  great  seriousness  on  solemn  occasions.  He 
has  had,  more  wonderful  adventures  than  any  other  man  of  his  age 
now  living.  He  has  traveled  all  over  the  world  and  yet  somehow 
he  seems  always  to  be  here,  for  we  have  hardly  taken  an  affect ing 
leave  of  him  and  wished  him  health  and  prosperity  during  his 
absence,  when  some  morning  he  steps  in  unexpectedly,  having, 
since  we  saw  him,  dipped  snutfwith  some  damsel  of  the  Carolines* 
lighted  his  cigarettes  at  the  lips  of  some  dark  eyed  Brazilian,  or 
quaffed  the  genuine  Souchong  from  the  cup  of  some  languishing 
Meen  Fun,  or  other  lineal  descendant  of  the  kings  of  the  Moon. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  whatever  latitude  or  longitude  he 
chances  to  find  himself,  he  always  "  does  as  the  Romans  do." 
The  ladies  all  like  him  and  he  likes  the  ladies,  and  among  the 
gentlemen,  he  is  called  a  most  glorious  fellow.  He  sings  the  best 
song  and  tells  the  best  story.  He  likes  good  suppers  and  good 
company,  but  he  has  the  strictest  regard  for  propriety  and  always 
quits,  when  he  has  put  the  rest  in  good  humour.  He  is  a  universal 
genius.  He  likes  to  try  his  hand  at  everything  and  has  a  particu- 
lar passion  for  music.  When  a  boy,  he  came  up  from  the  country 
to  visit  an  aunt  who  lives  in  town.  Opposite  his  house,  there  was 
a  church,  and  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  at  an  early  hour, 
were  heard  from  the  great  organ  in  the  church,  the  most  unearthly 
sounds — such  groans  and  screeches  and  long  drawn  sighs  that  it 
seemed  as  though  its  old  pipes  were  breathing  the  cries  of  the 
fallen  spirits.  Hours  passed  and  still  those  fitful  noises  continued, 
now  bellowing  with  a  perfect  frenzy,  then  softening  down  into  the 
gentle  carol  of  a  bird.  But  where  was  Neddy  all  this  time? 
They  supposed  that  his  youthful  spirit  was  recreating  itself  with 
the  sights  of  the  curiosity  shops,  or  wondering  at  the  marvels  of 
the  Museum,  and  that  dinner  time  would  bring  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  physical  wants  and  to  his  friends.  Not  so;  dinner  time,  came 
but  Neddy  came  not.  His  friends  were  alarmed  and  com- 
menced a  search,  every  place  of  resort,  every  street  and  alley  was 
explored,  but  in  vain.  The  town  crier  was  out  and  the  police 
were  on  the  alert,  and  they  were  dragging  the  river  for  Neddy, 
when  some  one  bethought  themselves  of  the  church,  where  he 
might  be  watching  the  process  of  tuning,  which  was  evidently 
going  on.    They  went  to  the  door,  but  it  was  locked.    They  sent 
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Tho  grieving  soul  ia  like 
Tho  soft  sky  of  the  night, 
When  tho  sleeping  moon 
Has  hushed  overy  sound 
'Neath  tho  glowing  vault. 

Purer  and  deeper, 
You  behold  upon  her  footsteps 
A  thousand  stars  come  forth 
That  in  the  bright  morning 
You  dreamed  not  wore  there : 

Islands  of  light 

More  brilliant  than  our's — 

And  worlds  beyond 

And  waves  of  light 

Which  arc  themselves  worlds. 

You  hear  in  space 
Those  mysterious  choirs 
Of  heaven,  praising, 
Or  of  passing  angels 
Or  sa notified  men. 

And  pure  scintillations 
From  our  fired  souls— 
Human  prayers — 
Raise  us  from  earth 
Upon  their  flaming  wings. 

0!  sorrow,  that  over flo west  me! 
Full,  then,  from  my  eyes, 
Fall,  like  that  stream 
Which  the  grateful  earth 
Believes  the  gift  of  heaven. 

And  blame  not  the  hour,  my  soul, 

Which  recalls  thee  to  God. 

At  birth  and  at  death 

Man  must  weep 

O'er  his  exile  and  bii  farewell! 
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'!,   he  spako  the  sami  Sha  hung  bei  bind, 

white  ihe  blush  and    die   gentle  sunk-   mid    Lhu 

One  ami  of  his  lightly  clnspcd  her  form,  and  th 
was  carelessly  passed  over  his  own   i 

bom   I;  ■.->'-  i-ji'  ■-■  i",'.-  id  in  litem 

the  answer  to  his  prayers.     S  ugels  and 

minister*  of  grace  defend  v-' 

and   the  winders,   moustache  D  <t  Moutaj- 

bans  were  lying  >t  her  feet,     "]  leave   yos   with   my  fortunate 
rival,"  said  cousin  Ned, autre  pointed  to  the  ground  a ud  honed 

Tin-  nexi  week 
until  three  years,  when  she  hit  lanwho 

drives  five  hundred  slaves. 

Cousin  Ned  writes  poetry  ;  and  lie  publishes,  mo  Mtnetimes,  and 
many  of  ills  poems  have  gone  the  rounds  from   U 
But  this  is  nut  re  in  ark  able,  for  few  are  so  forgotten  by  the  gods  as 
nut  at  tome  lime  during  life  to  have  breathed  llicir  inspirations  in 
some  paste  ml  or  warlike  rhythm,  or  in   n  woft 
mistress's  eyebrow. 

Neither  were  the  pencil  mid   pallet  forgotten,   in  his  J.  \ 
the  arts.     And  connected  with  bis  exploits  in  this  branch  of  'ho 
poetical,  1  have  the  most   in. 
their  com  u 

invited  me  lo  walk  to  his  "sanctum"  which  he  b 
lired  part  of  the  grounds,  for  lie  knew  thai  I  an 
genius  and  tuleiit.  and   be   had  prepared  /of  mi 
said  that  he  had  been  painting  much  lately,  purely  fur  ait.  I 
and  experiment.      But  he  ''unshed  at  1j i^  own 

tjons,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  akin   10  pride  thai   be  nth 
sco  them.      He  was  going    lo  mute  some  conn,  i 
he  wished  lo  consult  them 
.g  them  m  the  exhibition.     Bui  as  j»:ople  are 
ie  value  of  iheir  0«  a  hud  un- 

. 
■  ■ 

disclaimed  all  capacity  lo  criticise,  but   p ised 

my  opinion.     I  could  form  no  idea  al   I  ii  of  what 

I  was  about   lo  see,  but  judging  I'm  in   his  merit 
1  anlicip  ■  ry  fine. 

1  entered  and  looking  round,  enquired  where  were  the  ; 
"Why  this   is  one,"  said   he,  pointing   inwards  the   mj 
there  is  ihc  other  on  ihe  wall.      This  is  n  Madonna,  nnd  I  will  not 
tell  you  ihe  subject  of  that,  but  ivjah  ;  poo  recog- 

nize it.     I  was  dumb.     1  look  leu  at  him. 

What  cuuld  he  mean?     Bui  only  betrayed  on 

expression  of  anxiety;  1  taw  nothing  quizzical  there.     1  knew  not 
/.v.     At  length  bespoke:  i   unafraid 

they  do  not  please  you."     I  saw  that  he  spoke  earnestly,  and  re- 


e  over,  for 

bounded 
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plied  that  I  could  not  pronounce  a  hasty  judgment  upon  such 
works.  Then  he  began  to  explain  the  merits  of  the  Madonna,  and 
the  various  processes  by  which  he  produced  certain  effects.  They 
were  extremely  novel  and  the  effects  were  novel  too.  What 
should  I  do?  I  saw  that  he  had  feeling  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  wound  him.  Again  he  asked  me  if  I  recognized 
the  landscape  on  the  wall  ?  After  a  desperate  effort  to  recall 
what  I  had  seen,  that  it  might  possibly  be  intended  to  represent, 
I  replied  as  if  I  perfectly  understood  the  resemblance,  u  Yes.  but 
I  think  you  have  made  the  waters  beneath  the  falls  too  tranquil." 
It  was  the  want  of  spray  and  foam  that  for  a  moment  misled 
me.  **  Why,  what  do  you  take  it  for?"  exclaimed  he.  I  replied, 
44  Why,  the  falls  of  Niagara,  to  be  sure,  and  I  take  that  steamboat 
which  is  falling  to  be  the  "  Caroline,1'  which  was  sent  over  the 
cataract  during  "  Patriot  war."  Now  cousin  Ned  looked  mystified. 
41  Are  you  quizzing  me,  or  do  you  really  think  that  I  meant  to 
paint  the  falls  of  Niagara?'1  1  pleaded  my  sincerity ;  and  with 
unfeigned  distress  either  at  his  own  disappointment  or  my  want 
of  perception,  he  informed  me  that  the  picture  was  a  view  of  the 
river  which  flowed  past  the  house,  taken  from  the  spot  where  we 
stood.  I  could  resist  no  longer ;  the  whole  affair  had  become  too 
ridiculous.  I  feared  he  had  a  slight  aberration  of  intellect,  and 
there  was  but  one  way  of  curing  it;  so  giving  way  to  my  inclina- 
tion, I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  exclaimed :  they  are  the  most 
miserable  daubs  that  lever  beheld,  and  J  beseech  you,  if  you  care 
for  your  reputation,  to  let  your  artistic  friends  stay  at  home ;  and  if 
you  wish  to  make  a  disposition  of  your  pictures,  present  the  Nia- 
gara falls  to  the  cook,  for  a  fire-board,  and  elevate  the  Madonna  upon 
a  pole  for  a  scare-crow.  I  have  thought  of  that  scene  a  thousand 
times  since,  and  can  never  decide  in  my  own  mind  "  who  was  the 
dupe*'  on  that  occasion,  though  cousin  Ned  assures  me  that  he 
was  acting  with  ih;  utmost  honesty  and  simplicity:  for  I  have 
heard  too  much  of  his  acting. 

Indeed,  I  could  Mil  a  volume  and  not  give  half  that  is  interest- 
ing about  him  He  is  one  of  the  most  generous  souls  that  I  ever 
knew.  His  only  pleasure  is  in  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
Do  we  wish  him  to  go  with  us  to  the  concert,  the  opera  or  to  church, 
— it  is  always  the  thing  which  he  most  desires  to  do.  And  in  riding 
on  horseback,  fishing  or  sailing,  rambling  in  the  woods,  lounging  in 
print  shops  or  picture  galleries,  or  visiting  prisons,  asylums  or  ice- 
cream saloons,  he  is  always  the  kind,  gentle  and  agreeable  cousin 
Ned. 

Then  he  can  bring  in  all  those  little  accessories  which  are  the 
spirit  of  such  enjoyments.  He  can  be  extremely  facetious,  or  he 
can  talk  sentiment  all  in  earnest;  and  we  can  display  every  grace 
of  mind  and  manner,  he  can  be  witty,  grave  or  sweet  without 
fear  of  killing  him;  because  he  is  cousin  Ned. 

It  is  he  who  fans  us  at  the  opeia,  he  ties  our  slippers  and  fas- 
tens oar  gloves ;  at  the  soiree  he  supports  as  and  bathes  our  brows 
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faint  or  weary  and  performs  all  those  nameless  little  offices  which 
those  who  have  no  cousin  Ned  must  live  without.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  tact,  and  though  always  on  hand  is  never  in  the  way.  To 
be  sure,  he  wishes  every  day  that  he  was  not  our  cousin,  but  the 
next  moment,  declares  himself  a  lucky  fellow  that  he  stands  in  that 
delightful  relationship ;  and  we  declare  ourselves  as  much  blest  as 
he.  We  are  blest,  and  will  do  every  thing  for  his  comfort  and  plea- 
sure, and  always  give  him  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  our 
hearts  and  our  fireside.  From  the  latter,  he  has  now  been  a  long 
time  absent.  But  when  he  comes,  we  will  invite  you  to  meet  him, 
and  you  shall  wish  as  sincerely  as  we  do,  that  you  had  a  cousin 
Ned. 
June  14/*,  184a 
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BY  If  188  JULIA  PALM  SB. 

I  had  a  fragrant  little  flower, 

In  a  shady  nook  it  grew ; 
Its  petals,  they  were  snowy  white, 

Pencilled  with  shining  bine. 
Bat  an  ugly,  crawling  earth. worm  came 

And  gnawed  it  at  the  root, 
And  long  e'er  summer  days  were  flown, 

Twas  trodden  under  foot. 

I  had  a  darling  little  bird, 

With  black  and  crimson  wings ; 
Its  voice  was  fall  of  melody, 

Like  a  Peri's,  when  she  sings. 
Bat  onoe,  the  live-long  day  she  sat, 

With  folded  wing  and  drooping  head, 
And  when  the  quiet  even  came, 

My  little  bird  was  dead. 

I  had  a  little  sister, 

With  eyes  so  blue  and  bright, 
That  they  wove  a  love-spell  in  my  heart, 

With  their  joyous  dancing  light. 
My  soul  was  full  of  happiness, 

When  her  heart  was  pressed  to  mine, 
Aad  I  said,  "  What  a  world  of  joyous  days, 

Thou  dear  one,  shall  be  tbinef" 
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One  summer  day,  ere  the  sun  went  down, 

She  lay  in  her  little  bed, 
And  the  last,  lingering  glorious  rays 

Played  'round  her  cherub  head. 
The  eyes  I  loved  so  well  were  closed, 

And  her  hand  had  an  icy  chill  ; 
I  thought  my  life  was  bound  with  hers, 

And  yet  I  lingered  still. 

Oh!  then  I  knelt  with  bitter  tears, 

Where  my  dead  sister  lay, 
And  I  heard  a  still,  small  spirit-voice, 

In  gentle  accents  say, 
*'  Hush  thee,  poor  mourner!  murmur  not, 

To  comfort  thee  I've  come ; 
God  loved  the  little  angel, 

And  so  he  called  her  home! 

"And  the  flowers  are  there  immortal, 

And  the  birds  have  golden  wings, 
And  they  dead  sister  thrills  with  the  life 

Which  from  God's  presence  springs/' 
Then  I  said,  "  Show  me  this  land, 

Where  it  is  safe  to  love ; " 
And  as  the  spirit  soared  away, 

She  murmured.  "  'Tis  above." 

•  » 

Brockport,  N.  /.,  June,  1848. 


LECTURES  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 
By  H.  N.  Hudson.    Baker  and  Scribner,  New  York. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  an  author's  ability  than  to  take  up  an 
old  subject  on  which  every  variety  of  mind  ha?  expended  itself  for 
ages,  and  without  any  new  facts  or  helps,  render  ittfresh  and  at- 
tractive. These  lectures,  now  collected  in  a  book  form,  were  de- 
livered a  year  or  two  since  in  New  York  and  Boston,  to  perhaps 
the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  audiences  the  cities  could 
ftlrnish.  Without  any  of  the  clap-trap  accessories  so  often  employed 
to  obtain  admiration,  they  secured  it  by  their  intrinsic  merit  alone. 

To  clear  thought  and  a  true  style,  Mr.  Hudson  adds  impulsive- 
ness of  feeling  and  vigor  of  expression.  His  unbounded  reverence 
for  Shakespeare  does  not  dull  the  edge  of  his  criticism,  or  weaken 
the  power  of  his  analysis.  Some  have  objected  to  these  lectures, 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  made  far  more  out  of  the  characters  than 
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think  Mr.  Hudson's  analysis  of  Hamlet,  bv  far  the  best  ever  fur- 
nished.  We  rather  suspect  he  felt  the  character  as  much  as  he 
studied  it,  and  corne  to  his  conclusions  more  by  consciousness  than 
by  thought.  As  a  specimen  of  his  antithetical  style,  we  give 
a  short  extract  from  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew:" 

"  The  lord  and  the  linker  are  the  two  extremes  of  society ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  well  nigh  meet  round  on  the  other  side, 
as  extremes  are  apt  to  do.  There  is  just  about  as  much  gold  in 
the  one  character  as  in  the  other;  only  in  the  lord  it  is  all  on  the 
outside,  in  the  shape  of  gilding ;  in  the  tinker  it  is  all  at  the  centre, 
in  the  shape  of  a  kernel.  And  it  is  doubtful  which  be  the  more 
ludicrous  or  the  most  dignified,  the  ennui  which  drives  the  one  to 
seek  sport  in  duping  a  sot,  or  the  sottishness  which  makes  the  other 
dupable  into  the  belief  of  his  being  a  lord.  The  irony  of  the  thing, 
for  it  is  ironical  withal,  is,  that  if  a  man  "be  removed  from  the 
gutter  to  the  palace,  he  changes  his  place  only,  not  his  mind. 
Under  his  temporary  hallucination,  the  tinker  resigns  his  name, 
but  not  his  character;  is  deluded  out  of  his  experiences,  but  not 
out  of  his  appetites  and  aptitudes;  consents  to  forget  his  neigh- 
bors, but  not  his  ale;  and  his  occasional  remarks,  during  the 
following  play,  are  plainly  the  offspring  of  the  old  man,  not  of  the 
new  additions.  Sly,  for  that  is  the  tinker's  name,  is  evidently  no 
very  remote  kin  of  Sancho  Panza,  epitomized  and  Anglicized:  one 
can  almost  fancy  one  hears  him  giving  thanks  to  the  inventor  of 
drink,  as  his  elder  brother  did  to  the  inventor  of  sleep.  The  entire 
prelude  is  read  in  ten  minutes;  yet  it  reveals  the  character  of  the 
whole  family  of  Sires.  They  "  came  in  with  Richard  the  conque- 
ror," and  •*  are  no  rogue?,"  nor  any  thing  else,  indeed,  but  pedlers, 
bear-herds,  tinkers,  and  drinkers  "of  pots  o'  the  smallest  ale." — A 
light,  aerial  grace,  touched  occasionally  with  the  richest  colors  of 
poetry,  hovers  over  this  most  expressive  of  trifles.  If  forced  to  give 
up  the  prelude  or  the  play,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  choose 
between  them,  much  as  I  value  the  latter." 

His  analysis  of  Shylock  is  able  and  just.  Indeed  the  tendency  of 
Mr.  Hudson's  mind  is  to  look  with  fairness  on  the  worst  of  charac- 
ters, so  that  he  analyzes  usually  as  well  as  intellectually  with  con- 
sumate  skill.  In  the  proscribed,  persecuted,  despised  and  degraded 
Jew,  he  sees  a  man  with  all  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  a  man, 
made  what  he  is  by  the  injustice  of  others,  rather  than  by  his  own 
innate  wickedness.  Hated  by  all,  why  should  he  not  hate  ail?  having 
no  money  extended  to  him,  why  should  he  extend  it  to  others  ? 
Says  Mr.  Hudson  of  him : 

"Shylock  is  one  of  those  inconceivable  masterpieces  wherein  the 
poet's  skill  is  forgotten  in  the  perfection  of  the  work ;  he  seems  so 
much  a  man  of  nature's  making,  that  we  can  scarce  accord  to 
Shakspeare  the  merit  of  creating  him.  A  true  representative  of  his 
nation,  of  course  his  two  absorbing  passions,  are  love  of  money  and . 
hatred  of  Christians:  both  of  which  passions  are  the  almost  inevi- 
table result  of  his  origin  and  situation ;  of  a  national  pride  which 
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for  ages  never  ceased  to  provoke  hostility,  but  which  no  hostility 
could  ever  subdue  ;  of  a  national  thrift  which  never  ceased  to  invite 
rapacity,  but  which  no  rapacity  could  ever  exhaust;  and  of  a  na- 
tional weakness,  which,  while  it  exposed  them  to  wrong,  only  en- 
gendered the  deeper  hate,  because  it  left  them  without  the  means  or 
the  hope  of  redress.  Such  is  that  wonderful  people,  whose  nation* 
ality  has  survived  the  utmost  dispersion,  the  fiercest  persecution,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  greatest  empires;  a  people  whom  no  distance 
can  separate,  no  proximity  confound ;  and  who,  a  monument  at 
once  of  heaven's  favor  and  of  heaven's  justice,  seem  doomed  for- 
ever to  attest  the  truth  of  a  dispensation  whose  benefits  they  are 
never  to  enjoy.  And  such  is  Shy  lock ;  a  type  of  national  sufferings, 
of  national  sympathies  and  national  antipathies.  Himself  an  object 
of  bitter  insult  and  scorn  to  those  about  him ;  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies whom  he  is  at  once  too  proud  to  conciliate,  and  too  weak  to 
oppose;  he  can  have  no  life  among  them  but  money;  no  hold  on 
them  but  interest ;  no  feeling  towards  them  but  hate ;  no  indemnity 
out  of  them  but  revenge.  Nothing  he  can  do,  will  purchase  him 
any  thing  but  obloquy  and  contempt;  no  gush  of  humanity,  no 
sacrifice  of  disinterestedness,  will  silence  or  soften  the  prejudices 
against  his  nation ;  and  of  course,  the  seeds  of  generosity  originally 
implanted  in  his  nature,  instead  of  springing  up  into  beauty  and 
fragrance,  have  become  congealed  or  petrified  into  malignity  and 
selfishness.  As  the  law  allows  no  such  principle  as  equity  towards 
him,  so  he  will  acknowledge  none  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  Its 
spirit  being  avowedly  his  foe,  he  does  not  scruple  to  make  its  letter 
his  friend.  It  is  nut  strange,  therefore,  that  mercy  speaks  to  him 
in  vain  ;  he  has  long  looked  to  others  for  mercy,  and  has  not  found 
even  justice;  and  therefore  when  others  look  to  him  for  mercy,  he 
will  not  give  even  justice.  The  prophecies  of  Scripture  against  his 
nation  have  been  turned  into  a  patent  for  persecuting  him;  there- 
fore he  turns  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his  nation  into  a  patent  for 
cursing  them  ;  and  returns  their  Christian  intolerance  with  Jewish 
obstinacy.  The  more  they  close  their  arms  and  doors  against  him, 
the  faster  he  clings  to  his  national  faith  ;  his  very  language  seems 
to  have  been  circumcised,  and  to  have  gone  to  school  to  the  syna- 
gogue. Such  is  the  natural  effect  of  intolerance  upon  helpless, 
defenceless  pride;  producing  the  widest  separation  of  feeling  and 
character  among  those  who  are  the  nearest  together  in  place. 

But  with  these  national  peculiarities  Shylock  unites  the  deepest 
and  strongest  individuality  ;  thoroughly  and  intensely  Jewish,  he  is 
not  more  a  Jew  than  he  is  Shylock.  Endowed  with  the  finest  gifts 
of  nature,  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered  and  the  pride  he  has  opposed 
to  thern,  have  dried  all  the  sap  of  humanity  out  of  him,  but  have 
left  his  noble  intellect  standing  entire.  With  as  much  elasticity  of 
mind  as  stiffness  of  neck,  every  step  he  takes,  but  the  last,  »  as 
firm  as  the  earth  he  treads  upon ;  every  reason  he  advances  is  per- 
fectly unanswerable,  except  in  a  single  instance  where  he  chooses 
to  rely  on  the  antiquities  of  his  own  nation  rather  than  on  his  own 
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resources.  Nothing  can  daunt,  nothing  can  disconcert  him;  re- 
monstrance cannot  move,  ridicule  cannot  touch,  obloquy  cannot  ex- 
asperate him:  when  he  has  not  provoked  them,  he  has  been  forced 
to  bear  them  ;  and  now  when  he  does  provoke  them,  he  is  hardened 
against  them.  In  a  word  he  may  be  outreasoned,  he  cannot  be  out- 
willed  ;  he  may  be  broken,  he  cannot  be  bent." 

It  very  often  occurs  that  a  writer  capable  of  conceiving  and  ex- 
pressing admirably  the  character  of  a  man,  fails  grievously  in  des- 
cribing that  of  a  woman.  Cooper,  for  instance,  draws  a  wild 
Indian  with  graphic  power,  but  spoils  every  female  character  he 
attempts  to  portray.  The  flexile  movement,  gushing  feelings, 
warm  impulses,  delicate  sentiment  and  exquisite  sensibilities  of  the 
latter,  disappear  under  his  rough  hand.  So  also  one  who  will  analyze 
a  Romeo  with  wonderful  ability,  fails  in  a  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  But 
Mr.  Hudson  is  equally  successful  in  depicting  Juliet  and  Desde- 
mona,  or  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Iago  and  Hamlet.  He  understands 
all  the  rougher  and  sterner  feelings  of  the  monk,  as  well  as  the 
more. delicate  susceptibilities  of  a  woman;  he  can  draw  in  dark, 
strong  lines  the  character  of  a  murderer  and  a  villain,  as  well  as 
pencil  softly  the  more  hidden  and  impalpable  virtues  of  one  who  has 
been  made  "a  little  better"  than  an  angel.  Indeed,  this  peculiar 
form  of  adaptation  possessed  by  so  few,  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  one  who  would  write  on  Shakspeare.  Johnson  with  all  his  abil- 
ity never  made  a  woman  without  a  beard.  One  always  says  after 
reading  his  description  of  one, 

"  I  spy  a  great  beard  under  her  muffler.  I  do  not  like  a  woman 
with  a  beard." 

Mrs.  Jameson  on  the  contrary,  cannot  fully  appreciate  such  a 
character  as  Hamlet.  Mr.  Hudson  excels  in  this  respect,  and  seems 
speaking  a  different  language  when  passing  from  a  Caliban  to  a 
Perdita.  As  an  example  take  the  following  extract  from  his  lec- 
ture on  "  Winter's  Tale,"  where  he  describes  Florizell  and  Perdita : 

"  Perdita  is  a  fine  illustration  of  native  intelligence  as  distin- 
guished from  artificial  acquirements,  and  of  inborn  dignity  bursting 
through  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  humblest  station.  Schlegel 
somewhere  says,  "  SJhakspeare  is  particularly  fond  of  showing  the 
superiority  of  the  innate  over  the  acquired ;"  but  he  has  nowhere 
done  it  more  beautifully  than  in  this  unfledged  angel, 

"  The  prettiest  low-bom  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward ;  nothing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself." 

Just  as  much  a  queen  as  if  she  were  brought  up  at  court,  and  just 
as  much  a  shepherdess  as  if  she  were  born  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
the  graces  of  the  princely  and  the  simplicities  of  the  pastoral  char- 
acter seem  striving  which  shall  express  her  loveliest.  She  is  not  a 
poetical  being;  she  is  poetry  itself;  and  every  thing  lends  or  bor- 
rows beauty  at  her  touch.  A  playmate  of  the  flowers,  when  we  see 
them  together,  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  they  take  more  inspira- 
tion from  her,  or  she  takes  more  from  them ;  and  while  she  becomes 
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the  sweetest  of  poets  in  making  nosegays,  the  nosegays  in  her 
hands  become  the  richest  of  crowns.  Courted  by  the  prince  in  dis- 
guise at  one  of  their  rustic  festivals,  herself  the  mistress  of  the  feast, 
she  transforms  the  place  into  a  paradise.  ^ 

"What  she  does, 
Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  she  speaks, 
He'd  have  her  do  it  ever :  when  she  sings, 
He'd  have  her  buy  and  sell  soj  so  give  alms; 
Pray  so ;  and  for  the  ordering  ner  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too:   When  she  doth  dance,  he'd  have  her 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  she  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function. n 

With  the  same  delicacy  and  chastity  of  honor  as  her  mother,  she 
fas  less  sternness  and  severity  of  carriage;  the  discipline  of  cir- 
cumstances having  left  unchecked  and  unsubdued  in  her  the  fresh- 
ness, the  simplicity  and  playfulness  of  nature:  vet,  though  her 
whole  being  is  redolent  of  the  scenes  she  has  lived  amidst, 

'*  We  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 
She  lacks  instructions:  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach." 

With  her  mother's  depth/intensity  and  calmness  of  feeling,  no  per- 
turbations can  reach  her ;  and  when  a  cloud  comes  over  the  in- 
nocent brightness  of  her  love : — 

"  This  dream  of  mine, — 
Being  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep." 

Of  course  no  man  were  more  worthy  of  such  a  being,  unless  he 

\  were  willing  to  give  up  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  her;  and  the 

prince  shows  himself  abundantly  worthy  of  her,  in  the  sacrifice  he 

makes,  and  the  danger  he  confronts  for  her  sake.     As,  prizing  bis 

love  before  the  crown,  he  quiets  her  forebodings  with  the  words, — 

"  Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's :  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thine;  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine:  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say,  no;*' 

so  prizing  truth  and  honor  above  all  things,  he  more  than  makes 
good  his  words  by  deeds: 

"  Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  gleaned ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  and  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  he  break  his  oath 
To  this  his  fair  beloved." 

Indeed,  Plorizell  is  ever  the  peer  of  Perdita  :  none  but  the  best  of 
men  could  have  felt  the  perfections  of  such  a  woman ;  none  but  the 
best  of  women  could  have  won  the  heart  of  such  a  man;  and  if 
nothing  can  disturb  the  serenity  of  her  love,  nothing  can  subdue 
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the  strength  of  his.  Alive  and  glowing  with  the  fire  of  noble  passions,  - 
himself  the  very  sum  and  abstract  of  true  manliness,  of  honor, 
purity,  intelligence  and  dignity,  he  seems*  at  once  the  flower  of 
princes,  and  the  prince  of  gentlemen;  and  his  love  is  truly  "Pro- 
methean spark  stolen  from  heaven,  to  give  a  godlike  soul  to  man." 
It  was  only  by  being  forced  to  renounce  his  princely  inheritance 
and  brave  the  threats  of  his  father,  that  Florizell  could  show  him* 
self  worthy  of  such  a  woman  ;  and  it  was  only  by  growing  up  a 
perfect  queen  amid  purely  pastoral  influences,  that  Perdita  could 
show  herself  worthy  of  such  a  man.  With  so  much  skill  does 
Shakspeare  arrange  his  plots  for  the  proper  development  and  mani- 
festation of  his  characters." 

There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  work  of  Mr.  Hudson,  which 
gives  it  a  great  value  to  the  American  reader,  indeed  to  the  modern 
reader  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  constantly  making  his 
subject  practical ;  that  is,  applying  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  that 
suggest  themselves,  to  prevailing  errors.  Transcendentalism,  false 
philanthropy,  improved  notions  on  the  rights  of  women,  false 
theories  of  reform,  each  gets  a  castigation  as  he  passes,  and  he 
strikes  no  baby-blow.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
wisdom  will  die  with  us,  but  rather  that  much  of  true  wisdom  has 
disappeared  with  our  forefathers,  and  that  to  get  right,  we  have  to 
go  backward  instead  of  forward.  Amid  the  many  instances  with 
which  the  book  is  filled,  the  following  taken  from  Othello  is  full  of 
truth  as  well  as  bitter  irony  ;  he  is  speaking  of  Desdemona : 

"  We  have  been  taught  that  the  husband  is  to  obey  the  wife  as 

much  as  the  wife  the  husband  ;  and  our  next  lesson  probably  will 

be,  that  the  parent  is  to  obey  the  child  as  much  as  the  child  the 

parent.      O,  divine  science  of  equality!   Chivalry,  the  first  and 

fairest  daughter  of  religion,  has  long  since  been  gibbeted,  and  the 

puerility  of  the  tournament  has  given  place  to  the  virility  of  the 

horse-race  !    Woman  is  to  be  raised  above  the  awful  prerogative  of 

defencelessness ;    legislation    having  gone  sick   with  a   kind  of 

atheistic  philanthropy,  is  stepping  in  to  rescue  her  from  her  old 

dependence  on  the  religion  of  the  other  sex;  and  as  she  is  losing 

her   motives  to  this  principle,  so  of  course  this  principle  is  losing 

its  motives  to  speak  and  act  in  her  behalf.     Saint  Peter,  by  the 

way,  was  a  very  strange  logician ;  not  half  so  wise,  probably  as  the 

sophists  of  our  day :  but  then  we  should  remember  that  Saint  Peter 

had  not  the  advantages  of  modern  illumination  !     Writing  to  the    4 

churches,  he  enjoins  on  the  men  that  they  should  give  honor  unto 

the  wife  as  being  the  weaker  vessel ;  thus  assigning  her  supposed 

inferiority  as  the  reason  why  she  should  have  especial   honor. 

Accordingly,  our  fathers  were  so  stupid  or  benighted  as  to  think, 

that  even  because  woman  is  comparatively  helpless  and  defenceless, 

therefore  none  but  a  brute,  or  a  coward,  or  a  ruffian,  would  dare  to 

harm  her.    So  that  in  their  view  the  very  defencelessness  of  woman 

was  a  wall  of  brass  about  her;  but  this  was  because  they  had  not 

shaken  off  that  absurd  superstition  sometimes  called  a  soul.    Hap- 
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ily  all  sucb  notions  hare  now  passed  or  are  passing  away ;  and  it  is 
even  thought  by  some  that  marriage,  like  the  State  and  the  Church, 
:s  rather  too  old  an  institution  to  survive  our  present  paroxysms 
jf  improvement.     As  a  further  development  of  this  noble  system, 
strange  its  advocates  do  not  propose  to  get  up  a  Aw  edition  of 
woman  with  beards  and  bass  voices !     Weighed  in  the  balance  of 
this  sublime   philosophy,  Desdemona  has  of  course  been  found 
wanting  in  the  qualities  that  make  up  the  idea  of  female  heroism. 
But  seriously :    In  an  age  when  freedom  and  dignity  are  sought 
for  in  insubordination  ;  and  obedience,  save  to  ourselves,  is  not  only 
thought,  but,  far  worse,  is  even  felt  to  be  a  sort  of  degradation : 
when  wisdom,  (queer  wisdom  !)  inculcating  an  identity  of  rights 
and  duties  between  the  sexes,  is  giving  us  mannish  women  and 
effeminate  men,  forgetting  that  the  more  the  sexes  resemble, 
the  less  they  will  love  and  respect  one  another :   when  woman, 
instead  of  quietly  doing  her  duties  to  secure  her  rights,  that  she 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  do  her  duties,  and  of  course  finds  the 
former  so  long  a  labor  that  she  can  never  come  to  the  latter : 
when,  reversing  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our  fathers,  that  mar- 
ried people  "  must  be  complicated  in  affections  and  interest,  that 
there  be  no  distinction  between  them  of  mine  and  thine ;"  and  that 
44  their  gods  should  be  as  their  children,  not  to  be  divided,  but  of 
one  possession  and  provision/'  for  that  "  whatsoever  is  otherwise  is 
not  marriage,  but  merchandize;":— when,  reversing  all  this,  mar- 
riage is  passing  from  a  junction  of  aims  and  interests  into  a  con- 
flict and  competition  thereof,  and  the  old-fashioned  way  of  regarding 
man  and  wife  as  one  person,  and  so  legislating  round  them,  is 
getting  reformed  into  a  method  of  legislating  between  them  ;  so  that 
the  wife,  instead  of  seeking  protection  in  her  husband,  in  the  reli- 
gious awe  with  which,  by  a  meek,  gentle,  submissive  demeanor, 
she  used  in  simpler  times  to  inspire  him,  is  resorting  to  legal  provi- 
sions and  securities  for  protection  against  him :  when  a  heartless 
system  of  domestic  equality  and  independence  is  crushing  all  the 
higher  domestic  sentiments,  killing  off*  old  honor  and  loyalty  and 
gentleness  and  generosity,  by  leaving  them  nothing  to  do,  nor  any 
occasion  for  their  exercise ; — pumping  out  all  the  spontaneous  chiv- 
alry of  our  nature,  and  leaving  us  no  manhood  for  woman  to  trust, 
nor  any  womanhood  for  man  to  fear:  when  a  sort  of  malignant, 
ferocious,  philanthropy,   sprung   from  the  marriage  of  ambition 
and  infidelity,  is  going  about  to  strip  off*  the  sacred  wardrobe 
which  religion  has  gathered  about  our  otherwise  naked,  shivering, 
defenceless  nature,  to  supply  its  place  with  court-house  logic  and 
paper  constitutions, — until  the  great  sacrament  and  bond  of  society, 
the  consecrated  channel  through  which  all  social  grace  must  come 
to  us,  or  else  not  come  at  all,  has  got  well  nigh  desiccated  into  a 
soulless,  godless,  impotent  and  impudent  legality : — in  such  an  age, 
it  is  surely  far  from  strange,  that  the  possession  of  lofty,  heroic 
qualities  should  have  been  denied  her 
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"  Whose  life  was,  like  the  violet,  sweet, 
As  climbing  jasmine,  par©:" 

and  who  was  guilty  of  no  more  heroism  in  respect  of  her  husband 
than  is  implied  in  u  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him ;" 
or,  in  her  own  words, 

"  Unkiodness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkiodness  may  defeat  my  life, 
Bat  never  taint  my  love." 

Well  might  Wordsworth  say, 

"  The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone,  oar  peace,  our  fearful  innocenoe, 
And  pure  rdtgion  breathing  household  law." 

Fortunately,  however,  notwithstanding  our  present  surfeit  of 
transcendental  crotchets  and  theories,  we  may  hope  there  yet 
survives  a  re  visionary  fund  of  health)' sentiment  in  human  nature, 
which  '*  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor"  may  fall  back  upon 
with  confidence.  People  may  wrangle  and  syllogise  themselves 
into  errors  and  follies  as  they  will,  but  nature  is  still  too  strong  for 
them,  and,  before  this  excellent  pattern  of  wifely  submission,  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  vindicate  herself  in  their  hearts." 

Some  may  object  to  Mr.  Hudson's  style  as  too  abrupt  and  at 
times  jagged,  but  every  man  to  his  peculiarities;  he  may  polish 
these,  but  if  he  subdues  them  he  will  lose  all  that  makes  him  read- 
able. He  sometimes  gives  strict  grammar  the  go-by,  bearing 
more  interest  in  conveying  his  meaning  clearly  than  grammatically. 
The  defects,  however,  are  few,  and  in  our  opinion  these  two  vol- 
umes contain  the  best  commentary  on  Shakspeare  that  ever  has 
been  written,  and  stamp  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  clear,  original  thinker, 
and  a  strong  minded  man. 


JUNE  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

BY  l'a. 

It  is  a  delightful  relief  to  the  American  traveler  in  Europe,  to 
find  himself  once  more  on  shipboard,  fairly  embarked  for  home. 
If  he  has  been  a  conscientious  traveler,  the  tranquility  of  a  sea* 
voyage  is  almost  indispensable  to  his  excited  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation, particularly  if  fresh  from  Italy,  or  the  storied  banks  of  the 
Shine.  Long  before  quitting  the  former,  he  becomes  weary  with 
the  rapid  and  rich  succession  of  antique  novelties,  and  is  almost 
horrified  at  the  prospect  of  encountering  another  painting-gallery 
or  museum.  His  recollections  are  inevitably  more  or  less  indistinct 
and  confused.  While  opportunity  offered,  he  gorged  himself,  and 
he  needs  time  to  digest  the  mental  salmagundi.     The  innumera- 
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Me  army  of  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes  and  keroiaes,  in 
oa  can  r  as,  naked  and  draped,  float  in  phantasmagoric  danre  be- 
fore his  orer- wrought  and  bewildered  memory.  A  montk  of  re- 
pose in  the  solitude  of  the  sea,  is  as  sleep  to  a  ferered  man. 

In  summer,  when  the  breezes  blow  fresh  from  the  sooth  and  the 
waters  and  ibe  sky  riral  each  other's  brightness ;  and  aboTe  a?L  in 
the  brilliant  month  of  Jane,  m  hen  the  fall  moon  is  shining,  the  Irre- 
long  night,  and  the  son  rises  and  declines,  day  after  day.  week  a^er 
week,  in  one  loaded  majesty,  the  ocean  is  a  glory  and  a  delink*. 
Oh !  forerer,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  its  glory  is  nnchai  geafeue 
as  that  of  its  mighty  Maker !  Images,  aH-beantifnl  and  nWisse. 
thronging  from  its  bosom,  like  its  own  eternal  exha!a'Kas. 
in  the  light  of  the  soul  they  distil  perpetually,  a  thoc«anJ 
giacefoi,  rainbow-colored  forms ! 

it  is  One,  no  song  of  birds  greets  roar  ear,  with  the  mm?  day. 
int  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  in  the  fresh  grass,  cr  cv'ner  of 
thousand  sights  and  sound?,  that  so  eodear  to  the  pae:"s 
nanii.  the  **  ieafy  month  of  June."  Xo  waring  gfores  or  brcgfct 
gtnin  rmry  the  broad  scene.  Bat  then  the  green  ware*  gteam 
and  keare  in  ike  sunshine,  and  the  light  breeze  dings  orer  L'*a 
nil  a  net-wark  of  sairery,  babbling  foam,  as  of  Uoasom*  fijnuag 
oiex  a  forest-top  in  the  bioom  of  the  rural  year. 

And  yoa  see  no  grares  or  rains  or*  the  ocean.'  Men  point  prvadiy 
n>  the  reiics  of  their  latners'  strife,  where  brother  throttled  brxber. 
and  lei:  kis  foai  carcass  to  infect  the  air ;  but  the  sea  bides  <p  vkly 
ns  wrecks  and  i:*  dead,  and  seems  to  stand  orer  them  with  finger 
on  its  lip,  w  cob  sand  cor  silence  and  awe. 

And  to  is*  cecjxen  of  the  town,  the  chinge  is  peculiarly  rra'e* 
fsL  Jss*.  is  :ae  tewn,  k  often  hot  and  dasry.  The  air  iia-^tn 
ap  frz-'n*  :ie  wt:^  *5ie-wa-k?.  as  crer  a  hot  score.  X-:w  anc  :r*a. 
a  aafsl  r=«  *w**pe  rrcM  the  corner  of  :a*  street,  bearicr  al«-g  a 
ssnaL  cotsna  c:  das?.  It  socieaiy  sables,  (taring  the  dasc  :o 
tali  as  :a  a  read.  Tse  sicps  spoa  the  sonny  side  of  the  waj  are 
Ktei  ;  ar-i  tie  j?-zz£~?  parser  comes  of: en  to  the  doo*.  joek- 
axjD:*» t  t?  screes  «i  iowr.  f:i  the  sha-iow  of  a  mar- be  res- 
inner.  Tte  *jr>>rl-r".r»  rres:ng  ac-=e  frosi  scr»oo!.  fling  car»#*?*'y 
a  pen  tire  r  Presets,  tr*;r  tivk  rreets  r*;l-«,  and  nod  finii  --airy. 
thesase.res  zs.*rcwr.  tc  :se  jyzrz  cent.emen  who  ga:£er  :n  the 
dree  seme  :r  s*«e  tie—  piss.  *»i  *i:  are  thereby  sad.y  tar'ai-aed. 
Tnea  pe:hi;e  a  *£»:w*r  *-**r*sc*.  a*  yos  tre  **r>k!:ng  laz;°y  tVaav^ 
in  rvcr  t<osse:  a=»i  t^o  irr,  re  :»  citified  to  run.  Tea  fiialir 
react  re:*;*  it  y>.r  frxaiY.  tie  ;eweLer"s.  looking  fa  lorn  as  a 
faoen:  la  i»  irirjcnirar  siirt. 

Xow.  a;  sea,  c-f  r>c-s*  :i**»"s  =►»  cssi.  A  ad  string  the  calms, 
wkica  :=  ti«e  i:::iies  sre  rare  ar^i  s&ccu  yao  miy  always  rt-rel 
la  ta*  .iiirr  ;z  a  i.^-*r*.  Tae  r:terirg  spray,  scattered  f-om 
some  w»t;  waT*.  wv:<=  *i:wtn  tie  ceck.  or  drawing  a  rainbow 
ctesfi  cier  t>»  <«=.=::  :c  tie  ware  hseif.  and  then  fai!;cg  in  a 
ck'  Is- ^  cr.&i^  ^ips  zj  a^aJn  in  some  new  form,  like  old 
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Proteus  sporting  in  the  sea.  The  ship  sails  on,  day  after  day,  with 
easy  motion;  the  while  canvas  spreads  itself  wider  and  higher, 
to  catch  the  lightest  whiff;  the  captain  gives  himself  up  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  lady  passengers ;  and  the  passengers  themselves, 
after  the  first  few  days  of  sickness,  are  all  out  upon  the  quarter 
deck  to  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  ladies  recline  around  upon  pillows 
and  foot-cushions,  and  the  captain's  sea  jackets,  and  the  gentle- 
men's cloaks.  The  invalids  remain  quiet,  while  the  more  fortu- 
nate busy  themselves  with  their  favorite  games — chess,  dominoes, 
or  shuffles. 

It  was  a  bright  June  morning,  when  the  Ashburton  swung  out 
of  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  floated  down  the  Mersey.  The  black, 
asthrrfatic  little  steam-craft  that  had  shouldered  us  along,  detached 
itself  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  all  sail  set,  we 
stood  out  for  sea.  We  neared  Holyhead  in  the  night,  intending 
to  descend  St.  George's  channel,  but  finding  several  vessels  there, 
wind-bound  already  several  days,  the  captain  ordered  "up  helm," 
and  put  for  the  northern  passage.  The  passengers  remained  on 
deck  till  the  night  shut  off  all  longer  prospect  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  coasts — for  both  are  visible  from  tfre  middle  of  the  channel. 
A  ragged  little  Scotch  terrier,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  ladies 
in  the  cabin,  ran  from  side  to  side,  and  resting  with  fore  paws  upon 
the  bulwarks,  sniffed  the  land-breeze,  and  whined  most  piteously. 
The  cow,  loo,  looking  from  her  cabin  window,  pricked  up  her  ears 
and  grew  wistful  and  very  pensive,  at  each  glimpse  of  the  green 
hill  sides,  that  rose  with  the  falling  ship.  * 

We  cleared  the  passage,  I  think,  the  same  evening,  and  the 
following  dawn  found  us  alone  on  the  ocean: 

o 

" c  eel  una  undique  et  uudique  poutus."  ' 

s 

And  now,  at  once  severed  from  every  wonted  association,  we  turn 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  ourselves — the  temporary  denizens  of  this 
little  world — this  world-fragment,  shot  into  space  as  by  some  con- 
vulsion, with  all  its  living  load. 

The  cabin  of  a  liner  is  built  upon  the  vessel's  main  deck,  at  the 
stern.  Its  roof  forms  the  quarter-deck  or  poop.  These  decks  com- 
municate with  each  other,  only  by  steep  and  narrow  ladders.  The 
ascent  to  the  quarter-deck  from  the  cabin,  is  by  convenient  stairs 
within. 

The  cabin  itself  is  generally  supplied  with  a  sofa  at  each  end, 
and  a  table  running  nearly  its  entire  length,  which,  together  with 
the  cane-work  settees  that  flank  it,  is  of  course  fixed.  Two  paral- 
lel ridges  running  around  its  edge,  serve  to  guard  the  plates,  with 
occasional  cross-pieces  to  keep  the  turkey  from  chassezing  up  to 
the  beef,  and  both  from  diving  into  the  captain's  lap.  One  day 
(this,  however,  happened  in  a  February  gale,)  the  steward  was  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  table  arranging  the  dishes,  the  ship  gave  an 
unlucky  lurch — steward's  feet  slipped  from  under  him — his  chin 
dropped  in  a  passenger's  plate,  the  turkey  cut  cable,  drove  gallantly 
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along  his  neck  and  back,  leaving  a  shining  wake  of  gravy  in  its 
path,  till  it  finally  heaved  to,  under  the  berth  of  the  open  state 
room  opposite.  And  not  seldom,  in  a  lively  storm,  you  will  see 
the  company  at  table  suspend  suddenly  all  operations,  and  begin 
balancing  their  plates  in  the  air,  like  a  band  of  jugglers,  to  keep 
the  sauce  and  chicken  in  true  equilibrum.  Then  the  saltcellar 
comes  tearing  down  upon  you,  just  as  you  had  grasped  the  castor 
with  your  only  free  hand,  and  your  neighbor  opposite,  in  trying  to 
overtake  it,  blackens  a  yard  of  table-cloth  with  his  upset  coffee. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  table,  just  under  the  sky-light,  swings 
the  ship's  barometer,  together  with  a  compass.  The  mizen-mast 
passes  up  through  the  cabin  and  the  dining  table,  and  is  cased 
with  mahogany  or  satin  wood,  or  richly  painted.  Around  this 
apartment,  and  opening  into  it,  are  the  passengers'  state  rooms, 
furnished  with  two  berths  each,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  with 
washing  apparatus  and  a  small  settee — which  settee  serves  for  a 
drawer-chest  and  lounge — and  a  delightful  lounge  it  is,  only  be- 
ing against  the  vessel's  side,  you  must  hold  on  with  both  hands, 
and  keep  one  leg  awake  to  save  yourself  in  a  roll. 

And  by  the  way,  talking  of  the  wash-bowl,  brings  up  some  funny 
purgatorial  recollections. 

A  storm  has  risen  during  the  night,  and  the  ship  is  dancing 
about  like  a  cockle-shell.  You  attempt  to  rise,  and  find  yourself 
prostrate  after  every  effort,  as  if  your  room-mate  had  got  crazy  and 
quarrelsome  from  sea-sickness,  and  wouldn't  let  you  up.  AtJtst 
4  you  succeed  in  coaxing  on  your  pants.  One  of  your  slippers  nas 
slid  under  the  berth,  and  you  try  to  hook  it  out  with  your  cane, 
but  it  wont  be  hooked.  By  and  by,  you  draw  up  to  the  wash-stand, 
and  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  pitcher,  spill  about  a  pint  in  the 
bowl  itself. 

Then  comes  a  solemn  pause.  You  plant  one  foot  against  the 
berth-side,  and  the  other  against  the  opposite  settee.  One  hand 
grasps  the  edge  of  the  wash-stand,  and  the  other  a  knob  below. 
With  hair  disheveled,  suspenders  swinging  in  air  behind,  and 
one  slipper  between  two  feet,  you  eye  lugubriously  the  mouthful 
of  liquid  before  you,  oscillating  from  rim  to  rim,  and  leaping  in 
mimic  waves.  Slowly  and  carefully  you  lower  your  head  and 
close  your  eyes,  preparatory  to  the  immersion.  Biff!  your  nose 
flattens  out  on  the  damp  crookerv,  while  the  water  has  already  be* 
spattered  the  door.  One  more  draught  upon  the  pitcher,  and  un* 
less  very  unlucky,  you  succeed  this  time  in  moistening  your  nasal 
extremity  and  the  tips  of  your  eye-lashes.  Then  you  wipe  your- 
self very  dry,  and  go  to  breakfast  in  your  overcoat  or  gown,  but- 
toned up  to  the  ears. 

But  we  had  no  experiences  of  this  sort,  aboard  the  Ashburton. 
The  easy  breeze  that  met  us  in  the  Irish  sea,  attended  us  acron 
the  entire  Atlantic.  Our  mainsail  was  reefed  but  once,  and  for 
nearly  a  week  the  studding-sails  were  undisturbed ;  the  studding- 
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sails,  you  know,  being  to  the  Tegular  rigging,  what  lace-edging 
and  flounces  are  to  a  lady's  dress. 

The  winds  bore  us  within  two  days'  sail  of  Iceland.  In  those 
high  latitudes,  the  phenomena  of  the  night  were  a  curious  novelty 
to  most  of  our  company.  The  sun  would  linger  on  the  horizon 
till  nearly  nine,  and  indeed  at  ten  o'clock  one  could  read  in  the 
cabin,  beneath  the  dim  sky-light. 

The  sun-sets  were  gorgeous  and  peculiar;  the  huge  luminary 
shooting  up  into  the  pale  blue  sky,  broad,  quivering  pencils  of 
light,  like  that  "  flaming  brand  "  which  the  archangel  waved  be- 
fore the  gate  of  Paradise ;  or  rolling  along  the  horizon  like  a  wheel 
of  fire ;  or  poised,  as  if  shrinking  and  shivering  at  the  inevitable 
plunge. 

And  then  the  full  moon  would  come  up,  pale  as  the  face  of  a 
nun ;  and  by  and  by  a  few  stars  withdraw  timidly  the  gossamer 
veil  of  the  twilight,  and  disclose  their  blushing  beauties  to  the  sea. 
The  shadow  of  the  tall  ship  lies  upon  the  water,  swaying  in  and 
out  with  the  swelling  and  sinking  waves,  like  a  huge  banner  on 
the  wind,  and  mottled  with  phosphoric  balls  as  with  stars.  The 
long,  white  bow-sprit  goes  beckoning  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
finger  of  some  mighty  phantom.  All  on  board  is  still.  The  decks 
are  deserted  ;  only  the  helmsman  and  the  watch  remain ;  and  find- 
ing your  way  to  the  prow,  you  look  down  upon  the  seething,  bub- 
bling water  below,  and  the  long  lines  of  milky  foam,  and  the 
g'.owing  phosphoric  flakes  that  fall  off  from  the  sharp  keel.  Thep 
you  creep  out  upon  the  jib-boom,  and  turn  and  gaze  upon  the  mass 
of  canvas  that  swells  up  from  the  vessel  like  a  tower  of  ivory. 

Your  sensations,  at  such  an  hour,  are  utterly  undefinable.  Three 
objects,  the  chosen  emblems  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  alone  occupy 
your  attention.  The  hoary  ocean — "image  of  eternity" — the  moon, 
round  as  your  horizon;  and  the  ship,  the  most  consummate  speci- 
men of  the  handiwork  of  man.  A  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and 
helplessness  comes  over  you  —  vague,  infinite,  irrepressible  long- 
ings after  the  unknown  and  unattainable ;  and  as  the  moon,  so 
tranquil  and  motionless  in  heaven,  is  slowly  drawing  towards  her, 
the  mighty  ocean  surge,  so  do  scenes  like  this  stir  to  their  very 
depths  the  dark,  laboring  waters  of  the  human  soul. 

The  only  unpleasant  incident  of  our  trip,  was  our  approach  to 
the  icebergs,  when  upon  the  Grand  Bank.  To  sailors,  as  well  as 
landsmen,  their  presence  always  causes  a  little  anxiety;  more  es- 
pecially from  the  reason  that  even  the  ordinary  means  of  escape 
from  disaster  are  taken  away.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ice- 
bergs, it  is  always  more  or  less  foggy.  They  seem  to  shroud 
themselves  in  mist,  as  if  to  steal  upon  you  unseen,  like  mon- 
sters seeking  their  prey.  Long  before  evening,  this  fog  descends, 
and  often  so  thick  is  it,  that  one  mast  of  the  vessel  is  nearly  invi- 
sible from  the  distance  of  another.  And  then  the  fog  resembles 
in  color  the  iceberg  itself.  A  double  and  triple  watch  was  fre- 
quently placed  along  the  leeward  aide  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the 
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prow,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out ;  but  it  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the 
vessel  left  to  go  where  Providence  might  send  it.  Every  few  mo- 
ments during  the  afternoon — for  the  fog  gathered  at  three  o'clock- 
— and  night,  the  cnptain,  to  ascertain  our  probable  distance  from 
the  danger,  dropped  the  thermometer  in  a  bucket  of  water  hoisted 
from  the  ship's  side.  We  passed  through  a  field  of  floating  ice, 
but  without  receiving  a  scratch.  There  was  less  gaiety  than  usual 
on  board  the  ship,  in  the  evening,  and  much  thanksgiving  in  the 
morning. 

We  at  length  cleared  the  banks,  and  after  beating  about  three 
or  four  days,  against  a  pretty  lively  head  wind,  took  the  pilot,  off 
Montauk,  and  the  next  night  dropped  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay. 
There  was  a  loud,  whirring  sound,  like  the  running  down  of  a 
town-clock,  a  sharp  click,  and  then  all  was  still.     Every  body  was 
in  his  berth,  but  nobody  rose,  because  every  body  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  strange  sound.     It  was  the  prettiest  bit  of  music  my 
ears  had  listened  to,  since  the  last  solo  of  Lablache.     But  it  started 
no  enthusiasm.     I  lay  awake,  calmly  reflecting  on  the  past,  before 
whose  brilliant  scene  the  green  curtain  had  just  descended,  per- 
haps never  again  to  rise.     I  had  passed  in  safety  through  many 
.  dangers,  seen  and  unseen  ;  it  was  an  hour  for  solemn  thought.    I 
repeated  to  myself  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Addison's,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  pleasant  sleep.     When  I  arose  in  the  morning  and  went  on 
.deck,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  hill-sides  of  Staten 
island.     The  ship  soon  weighed  anchor,  and  passed  up  through 
Heels  of  vessels,  some  outward  bound,  and  others  that  had  run  in 
with  itself.     A  steambout  soon  hauled  along  side,  and  the  passen- 
gers descending  upon  her  hurricane  deck,  were  soon  transported 
to  the  docks.     A  moment  after,  and  wc  struck  foot  on  New  York 
pavement,  and  with  a  general  shaking  of  hands,  bade  each  other, 
perhaps  a  last  good-bye. 
Albany,  1618. 
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BV  MRS.  L.  II.  8IGOURNEY. 

I  well  remember  him, — his  noble  form 

Erect  and  graceful,  and  his  speaking  brow 

And  eloquent  words.    For  he  had  been  the  guest 

Of  this  Now  World,  and  even  had  bowed  himself 

'Neath  my  vine-cover 'd  porch,  with  his  pure  smile; 

And  in  my  bumble  parlor  lingered  long 

His  voice,  like  an  imprisoned  melody. 
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Philanthropy  was  his,  in  every  form 
Of  earnest  piety,  or  enduring  toil, — 
While  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  he  strove 
Untramrael'd  and  untiring.     From  the  lip, 
And  from  the  pen,  and  life,  alike  it  flow'd, 
Cheering  the  sad  of  heart  in  every  clime — 
A  strean^  without  declension. 

Mild,  yet  firm, 
In  duty's  path,  his  ealm  eye  look'd  above 
Time  and  its  trifles. 

Courteous,  and  benign; — 
His  social  sympathies  were  prompt  to  aid 
His  labors  in  the  Gospel,  breathing  balm 
O'er  soften'd  hearts.    The  child  of  ignorance 
Listened  with  wondering  trust,  to  him  who  spake 
The  truth  in  love ;  and  with  a  throbbing  breast 
The  prisoner  hail'd  him  thro1  his  darkened  grate, — 
Blessing  the  brow  that  beam'd  with  love  to  all 
Whom  God  had  made. 

Yet  now,  methinks,  I  bear 
O'er  Ocean's  wave,  the  tread  of  echoing  feet, 
Bearing  him  to  his  burial.     Multitudes, 
In  solemn  guise,  press  onward.     Woe  is  there, 
As  though  a  whole  community  dcplor'd 
Father,  and  friend.     Commerce  foregoes  its  thrift, 
And  gaiety  its  revel.    Every  sect 
Mingle  their  tears. 

Hath  prince,  or  hero  found 
Such  honor'd  grave, — who  for  ambition's  sake 
Crush'd  out  the  sacred  life  the  Almighty  gave, 
And  cnll'd  it  victory?    Wins  bigot  zeal 
Such  mourning  of  the  heart,  that  in  the  robe 
Of  Ebal's  cursing  clad,  hath  fiercely  warr'd 
With  the  complexion  of  its  brother's  creed, 
And  scowling  trampled  on  the  Master's  rule 
Of  Charity? 

Gifted,  and  good,  farewoll! 
True  patriot,  and  true  christian,  peace  and  love, 
Thy  guests  on  earth  made  thee  at  home  in  heaven, 
So  teaching  thee  its  language,  that  thy  deeds 
Spake  forth  its  dialect,  by  night,  and  day. 
Oh  favor'd  of  that  Spirit,  early  sought 
By  thee,  in  sacred  silence  of  the  soul, 
May  we  the  pattern  of  thy  blameless  life 
Pursue,  and  find  its  close, — eternal  gain  I 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
From  a  Gentleman's  Journal. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  July,  when  f  left  that  bustling  city, 
Glasgow,  to  take  a  short  trip  through  the  Highlands.     Everything 
was  fife  and  animation.     Porters  were  busily  engaged  in  convey- 
ing luggage  on  board  the  steamers.    Runners  from  the  various 
companies  were  waylaying  unfortunate  travellers.     Hy  trip  by 
steamer  being  only  to  Dumbarton,  I  was  soon  quietly  allowed  to 
pass.     In  a  few  minutes,  all  was  announced  ready,  and  we  were 
fairly  started  for  the  Highlands.     The  Clyde  at  Glasgow  become? 
very  narrow,  and  the  navigation  from  Greenock  to  Glasgow,  at 
all  times  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river.     Having 
now  arrived  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  (which  is  built  on  a  huge  black 
rock  rising  from  the  Clyde,)  once  so  ably  defended  by  that  patriot. 
Sir  William  Wallace,  but  at  last  shamefully  betrayed  by  his  own 
countryman,  Sir  John  Monteith,  who  suffered  an  ignominous  death 
in  London,  but  not  having  time  to  go  over  the  castle  in  this  tour,  I 
contented  myself  with  merely  taking  a  passing  view.     Dumbarton 
is  very  picturesque ;  numbers  of  neat  cottages  are  scattered  on 
the  river's  bank.    We  now  left  our  steamer  and  took  a  carriage  to 
the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond ;  the  country  was  very  beautiful.    We 
passed   some  delightful   summer  retreats,  occupied  by   wealthy 
merchants.     Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  in  the  party,  which 
made  it  much  more  agreeable.     We  now  suddenly  came  in  view 
of  the  Loch.     Ben  Lomond's  snowy  top,  we  could  perceive  in  the 
distance,   rising   far  above  the   clouds.     The    emotion   I  felt,  I 
can  scarcely  describe.     Sir  Walter  Scott's   beautiful  work  was 
brought  to  mind,   with  recollections  of  border  chiefs  and  those 
deadly  feuds  which  caused  so  much  noble  blood  to  be  shed,  and 
ultimately  brought   about  that  union  with  England,  which  for- 
tunately has  been  so  much  more  to  her  advantage  than  to  poor 
Erin.     We  now  drove  to  a  small  hotel,  where  a  good  plain  break- 
last  was  laid.     The  steamer  which  was  to  convey  us  up  the  loch, 
was  quietly  lyinjj  in  front  of  our  hotel,  and  fifteen  minutes  were 
allowed  us,  to  partake  of  the  good  things  before  us.     Our  time 
having  expired,  we  had  our  luggage  conveyed  on  board,  and  were 
steaming  uur  way  up  the  loch.     The  scenery,  in  many  parts,  is 
very  grand  ;  mountains  rising  on  all  sides,  while  numerous  islands 
are  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  loch.    Numbers  of  red  deer 
were  seen  quietly  grazing,  while  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  a 
hunting  box  or  cottage  on  the  islands,  occupied  by  game  keepers. 
Some  parts  of  the  loch  are  very  narrow,  while  others  are  ten  and 
twelve  miles  broad.    We  now  were  approaching  Ben  Lomond, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of 
some  thousand  feet.    The  sides  were  thickly  shaded  with  pine, 
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with  here  and  there  a  huge  rock  protruding.  A  thick  mist  hung 
over  the  top.  Had  time  permitted,  I  would  have  liked  to  clumber 
up  its  sides,  the  view  to  be  obtained,  fully  repaying  for  the  trouble 
and  fatigue.  Numerous  caves  were  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  rocks, 
one  in  particular,  named  after  that 'famous  freebooter,  Rob  Roy, 
where  he  and  his  men  used  nightly  to  resort.  We  were  also  shown 
the  spot  where  he  lies  buried.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  loch,  several  of  our  tourists  left  us,  taking  the  western 
route  through  the  islands.  The  distance  is  sixty  miles  from  the 
foot  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  was  performed  in  five  hours. 
Our  boat  now  retraced  her  way  lo  a  landing,  called  lnversnaid, 
where  we  engaged  ponies  to  convey  us  across  a  portion  of  the 
mountains  to  the  foot  of  Lock  Katrine.*  The  true  character  of  the 
wily  Scot  was  here  shown  to  us.  After  endeavoring  to  extort 
double  price  for  the  use  of  their  ponies,  they  espied  one  of  our 
ladies  who  had  a  trunk  somewhat  larger  than  was  altogether 
prudent  for  travelling  over  these  mountains,  for  conveying  which 
thev  resolutely  demanded  twelve  shillings.  Having  no  other  al- 
ternative  than  lo  pay  or  leave  it  behind,  our  fair  friend  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  their  demand.  It  was  a  source  of  merriment  for 
us,  at  our  lady's  expense.  Travellers  must  always  expect  to  pay 
little  extras  of  that  kind,  and  these  poor  Scots  depend  solely  on 
what  they  gain  in  this  way,  for  their  suppoit  through  the  winter. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  on  the  route,  was  the  cottage 
in  which  Helen  McGregor  was  born.  A  numberof  little  curiosities 
were  shown  us.  We  now  reached  the  Loch  Katrine.  A  small 
hut  for  the  registry  of  visitors'  names  and  the  sale  of  pure-wiskey 
nnd-oat  cakes,  was  the  only  place  of  accommodation  afforded  us. 
An  eight-oared  cutter  being  ready,  we  took  our  seats  to  be  rowed 
to  the  Trossachs,  two  miles  above  the  head  of  the  loch. r  Nothing 
could  equal  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  scenery  now  around  us; 
we  were  hemmed  in  bv  mountains,  rising  manv  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake.  Few  places  are  so  fit  for  meditation  as  the  bosom  of  a 
quiet  loch.  When  far  away  from  home,  isolated  from  the  busy 
world,  then  can  we  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  admire 
the  mighty  works  of  our  great  Creator. 

Having  heard  that  the  echo  was  repeated  many  times,  on  this 
loch,  I  asked  one  of  our  worthy  Scots  to  give  us  a  shout.  He  did 
so,  and  it  was  distinctly  reechoed  all  around  us.  We  were  now 
drawing  near  the  famous  island,  where  the  lady  is  so  beautifully 
described  bv  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as  ap- 
pearing to  King  James.  One  of  our  boatmen  gave  us  a  recitation 
from  that  lay,  which  was  certainly  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
We  landed  on  this' lovely  island,  formed  by  nature  with  all  that 
inspires  a  poet,  there  plased  in  a  lake,  hemmed  in  on  all  sidec  by 
mountains,  while  rich  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  were  luxuriantly 
flourishing  around;  fit  home  for  aerial  spirits  and  spell-bound 
fairies  of  our  imaginations  and  our  dreams.  Having  again  em- 
barked, one  of  our  boatmen  sang  us  Burns's  Highland  Mary.    The 
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feeling  with  which  this  poor  Scot  sang  this  beautiful  production  of 
nature's  poet,  the  peculiar  situation,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute,  pleased  me  more  than  at  an)*  other  time  I  ever  heard  it. 
Having  now  reached  the  landing,  we  had  to  walk  two  miles  to 
the  Stewart's  Inn,  at  the  Trossachs,  and  fortunately  found  a  good 
dinner,  which  after  our  fast  and  long  journey,  was  a  thing  to  be 
highly  appreciated.  As  this  is  a  favorite  route  for  tourists  between 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  hotel  was  well  filled.  We  made 
several  excursions  to  the  loch  and  surrounding  mountains.  My 
time  being  limited,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  friends,  and  posted 
on  to  Callender  on  the  borders  of  Stirlingshire.  The  route  wu 
very  delightful,  around  mountains,  and  then  through  verdant  plaint, 
with  now  nnd  then  some  old  feudal  castle  rising  abruptly  in  fron[ 
of  you.  The  distance  was  sixteen  miles.  Intending  \o  stay  all 
night,  we  drove  to  the  McGregor  Arms  Hotel.  Old  and  antiquated, 
it  had  once  been  a  baronial  hail,  belonging  to  that  rlan.  The 
waiter  shewed  me  into  a  large  room  with  fine  oak  roof,  richly 
carved.  Tapestry  hung  all  round  the  walls,  the  windows-were 
almost  hid  with  heavy,  dingy,  crimson  drapery,  giving  the  placet 
most  gloomy  appearance.  Not  being  of  a  superstitious  turn,  my 
slumbers  were  not  disturbed  by  dreams,  but  I  found  myself  in  the 
morning  much  refreshed.  A  coach  leaving  for  Sterling,  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  mountain  scenery,  and  entered  a  rich  corn  country. 
Farm  houses  were  interspersed  along  the  road,  while  numbers  of 
peasantry  were  busily  employed  cutring  and  binding  the  wheat 
Tire  town  of  Stirling  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  At  the  extreme 
pom l"  of  the  rock,  is  built  the  castle,  which  on  one  bide,  rises 
almost  perpendicularly.  The  view  from  the  castle  is  most  extensive, 
on  a  clour  day.  Rdinborotigh  can  be  plainly  seen.  The  cn>tle  is 
used  as" a  military  barrack,  and  was  occupied  by  the  42d  High- 
landers. They  have  upwurd  of  10,000  stind  of  arms,  aiso  a 
variety  of  curious  weapons  and  pikes,  that  were  taken  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Pretender.  Stirling  is  an  irregularly  bui>:  iown, 
of  little  interest.  The  village  of  Allan,  a  few  miles  from  Stirling, 
celebrated  for  a  mineral  spring,  is  becoming  quite  a  place  of  resort. 
The  scenery  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  in  some  parts  very  grand. 
1  made  a  very  short  stay  in  Stirling,  being  anxious  to  receive  my 
letters  at  Edinburgh. 

A  coach  running  daily,  I  procured  a  place,  and  soon  lost  si<:htof 
Stirling.  Our  coachman  pointed  out  to  me  the  field  of  Bannock- 
bum;  we  also  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Grampian  Hills.  In 
four  hours,  we  came  in  sight  of  Edinburgh.  We  entered  al 
Princes  street,  which  certainly  stands  *  I  most  unrivaled  fur  its 
regularity  and  beauty,  and  drove  up  to  McQueen's  Hotel,  when  I 
passed  the  night. 

Rising  early,  I  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  my  time,  in 
viewing  this  classic  city  and  strolling  towards  Carlton  Hill,  pur- 
posing to  take  an  early  view  of  the  city  and 'county.  A  column  is 
erected   to  commemorate   the  victories  of  Nelson,  and  having 
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ascended  it,  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  I  ever  beheld,  arose 
before  me.  Leith  with  its  numerous  shipping,  riding-  at  anchor; 
that  masterpiece  of  skill,  Granlon  pier  stretching  itself  far  into 
the  sea,  Arthur's  seat  far  above;  the  Castle  and  the  old  town, 
with  its  brick  houses,  rising  twelve  or  fourteen  stories  high,  in 
contrast  with  the  magnificent  files  of  buildings  in  Princes  st.,  and 
noble  squares  beneath  me.  Few  cities  can  show  such  variety  of 
aspect  as  Ed  in  borough.  On  one  portion  of  Carlton  Hill,  are 
standing  fifteen  pillars  of  pure  Doric  designed  for  the  support  of  a 
building  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art,  similar  to  the  Louvre 
in  Paris,  but  unfortunately,  the  building  could  not  be  finished, 
from  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  columns  now  stand 
to  show  the  decline  of  this  great  city,  but  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  modern  Athens.  A  tine  monument  is  erected  to  Burns  bv 
the  corporation  of  the  city.  I  was  much  shocked  with  the  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  new  town;  the  regularity  and  beauty  of 
the  buildings,  the  absence  of  all  kinds  of  bustle  in  the  streets  are 
noteable.  Numbers  of  princely  mansions  are  unoccupied  and  grass 
and  weeds  are,  running  wild  in  many  of  the  principal  squares. 
The  absence  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  residing  in  London,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  this. 

Being  desirous  of  going  over  Holyrood  Palace,  in  the  morning, 
I  crossed  an  elegant  bridge  in  Princes  st.  into  the  Old  Town.  High 
street  is  the  principal  avenue.  Numerous  old  houses  are  still 
standing.  I  noticed  in  front  of  one,  the  figure  of  John  Knox. 
Many  singularly  carved  fronts  still  remain.  There  arc  several 
old  churches  standing  in  this  city. 

Holyrood  Palace  stands  in  a  low,  unhealthy  situation,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  gloomy-looking  edifices  I  ever  beheld.  It  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  prison  than  of  a  palace.  Soldiers  were 
keeping  guard,  who  allowed  me  to  pass.  A  female  guide  then 
conducted  me  over  that  part  of  the  palace  which  was  unoccupied 
-and  alone  allowed  to  be  seen  by  visitors.  After  parsing  through 
a  number  of  small  rooms,  I  was  usherd  into  the  grand  ball-room. 
On  each  side  were  hung  full  length  likenesses  of  the  Scottish 
Kings  and  Queens.  The  room  was  so  dark  as  to  prevent  my 
passing  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  paintings.  The  floor  was 
highly  polh-hid  and  of  finely  grained  oak.  We  now  were  shown 
a  suit  of  rooms,  occupied  by  the  ex-king  of  France,  Charles  the 
Tenth.  The  furniture  was  very  antiquated,  the  walls  were 
covered  with  tapestry.  Passing  on,  I  came  to  a  fine  room,  elegantly 
furnished,  and  the  one  in  which  George  the  Fourth,  when  regent, 
held  a  levee.  A  fine  full  length  figure  of  he  late  prince,  in  royal 
Stuart  costume,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  considered  very  correct. 

The  apartments  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  remain  precisely  the 
same  as  when  she  occupied  them.  They  consist  of  a  drawing- 
room,  bed-room  and  dressing-room.  The  bed  is  fast  decaying,  as 
also  the  furniture.    The  spot  in  which  Rizzio   was  so  brutally 
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murdered,  is  still  indicated  by  dark  spots  on  the  floor.  Oar  guide 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them.  Whether  artificial 
means  are  not  resorted  to,  to  retain  the  spots,  I  cannot  give  aa 
opinion.  A  private  stair-case  from  this  spot,  leads  to  the  chapel. 
Many  writers  are  very  severe  in  condemning  her;  whether  justly 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

lis  being  thought  thut  she  was  indirectly  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Lord  Darnley,  may  in  a  measure  account  for  their  severity. 
Few  woman  are  to  be  more  pitied,  brought  up  as  she  was,  amid 
the  gaieties  and  follies  of  a  French  court,  where  the  tone  of 
morality  was  so  far  below  that  of  Scotland.  How  can  we  wonder 
at  the  events  that  characterize  her  reign  and  life?  Ill-treated 
and  neglected  ns  she  was  by  Darnley,  and  he.  a  man  so  little  cal- 
dilated  to  fulfil  the  part  of  a  husband  to  a  lady  of  such  refined 
taste,  sui*h  elegance  of  manners,  such  a  votary  to  poetry  and 
music,  how  then  can  we  wonder  that  after  Rizzio's  introduction  at 
court  and  his  warm  impassioned  strains  so  in  sympathy  with 
her  own  feelings,  it  led,  on  both  sides,  to  those  results  of 
which  we  every  day  have  proofs  before  us?  As  a»scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  as  a  musician  and  a  poet,  Hizzio  was  allowed  to  be 
unsurpassed,  while  Darnly  was  cold,  reserved  and  haughty,  so 
opposite  to  the  gentleman  of  the  continent.  The  cruelly  with 
which  she  was  treated,  her  long  confinement  at  various  castles,  her 
uniform  kindness  to  all  her  domestics,  and  her  unfortunate  end 
must  always  render  her  a  subject  of  pity,  and  cause  us  to  lament 
the  prejudices  of  that  age.  As  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
and  revenge  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  her  death  is  a  blot  upon  the 
reisrn  of  that  Queen,  which  nothinir  can  efiaee. 

1  now  descended  tiie  stairs  leading  to  the  chapel,  which  is  quite 
in  ruins.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to  indicate  its  former 
beamy.  1  returned  to  my  hotel  in  a  serious  mood  ;  the  gloomy 
and  dark  appearance  of  the  whole  place,  the  thoughts  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  that  unfortunate  Queen,  all  had  a  depressing 
elfect  on  my  mind.  Huw  thankful  should  we  be,  that  such  preju- 
dices and  cruelties  are  id  longer  tulerated  ! 
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Works  or  George  Washington,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.     By  Jarod 
Sparks.    In  12  vols.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  noticed  several  of  these  volumes  as  they  have  been  issued,  and  we 
are  now  happy  to  announce  that  the  work  is  complete,  and  thai  the  price  of  it 
withal  is  so  much  reduced  from  that  of  the  former  edition,  that  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  its  way  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  While  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  authentic  record  of  those  events  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  our  country's  independence,  it  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  repository 
of  the  most  grave  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  as  a  most  trustworthy  guide 
to  national  prosperity  and  virtue.  It  is  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  age  as  well 
as  to  the  memory  of  Washington  and  his  illustrious  coadjutors  in  the  revolution- 
ary struggle,  that  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  give  to  this  work  the  cir- 
culation to  which  its  extraordinary  character  entitles  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  so  long  as  it  is  suitably  appreciated  and  cherished,  our  country's  liber- 
ties will  remain  secure ;  for  the  mind  of  the  nation  cannot  be  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  mind  of  Washington,  without  having  within  itself  a  principle 
of  self-preservation. 

Posthumous  Works  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  every  thing  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  written  should  be 
carefully  treasured  by  his  own  generation  and  transmitted  by  them  to  posterity. 
His  posthumous  works  we  believe  will  extend  to  some  eight  or  ten  volumes. 
The  first  three  only  have  yet  appeared ;  and  they  consist  of  his  observations  in 
connection  with  his  private  readings  of  scripture.  Wc  have  heard  it  questioned 
whether  he  ever  intended  them  for  publication ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  world 
will  bo  the  better  for  their  being  published.  If  there  are  fewer  corruscations 
of  genius  than  in  some  of  his  other  works,  we  know  of  no  other  in  which  there 
ore  more  striking  demonstrations  of  an  earnest  and  elevated  piety.  It  is  not  a 
work. of  profound  criticism,  but  it  illustrates  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  with  great 
beauty,  richness  and  power. 

Loiterings  ix  Europe  or  Sketches  of  Travel,  &c.    By  John  W.  Corson. 
M.  D.    Harper  St  Brothers. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  highly  intelligent  traveller,  without  the  semblance 
of  affectation  or  parade,  and  with  many  positive  qualities  that  are  fitted  to  ren- 
der it  popular  with  all  classes.  The  observations  in  the  appendix  on  European 
charities  and  medical  institutions,  form  an  important  part  of  the  work,  and  con- 
tain much  that  will  be  new  at  least  to  most  American  readers.    The  style  is 
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simple  and  natural,  and  the  book  altogether  takes  a  high  rank  among  kindred 
publications. 

The  Wanderings  and  Fortunes  of  German  Emigrants.    By  Frederick 
Gerstsker.    Translated  by  David  Black.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  St  Co. 

We  are  not  quite  sore  how  much  of  this  book  is  truth  and  how  much  fie t km, 
or  how  the  authorship  as  it  is  set  forth  on  the  title  page  is  to  be  regarded ;  but 
bo  that  as  it  may,  it  carries  with  it  an  air  of  great  probability,  and  for  aught 
we  can  see,  may  be  true  to  the  letter ;  or  if  the  author  has  drawn  from  fancy 
rather  than  fact.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  furnished  a  fair  illustration  of 
what  actually  exists  in  real  life.  It  is  full  of  interesting  incident,  and  the  man 
who  can  read  ten  pages  of  it  without  wishing  to  keep  on,  must  have  the  organs 
of  both  curiosity  and  sympathy  but  very  imperfectly  developed. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.    By  Alphonse  do  Lamartine.    D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

This  book  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world  when  it  was  first  published  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  has  recently  gathered  much  additional  attraction 
from  the  unexpected  elevation  and  conspicuity  of  its  author,  in  connection  with 
the  latest  revolution  in  France.  The  work  is  in  itself  a  somewhat  remarkable 
one.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  religion  in  beautiful  com- 
bination ;  and  both  are  cherished  and  quickened  by  the  hallowed  associations 
which  the  author's  "  pilgrimage  "  gathers  around  him.  It  is  6.  la  mode  Francaitt 
throughout; — it  contains  a  great  amount  of  splendid  imagery  and  beautifal 
thought,  and  valuable  information  withal,  though  by  no  means  free  from  ex- 
travagance. 

Cesar's  Commentaries  ox  the  Gallic  War.    By  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
A.  M.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  have  in  this  book,  besides  the  text  according  to  the  most  approved  author- 
ities, a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  extended  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  a 
Latin-English  Lexicon,  and  a  general  index.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  apparatus  that  a  student  of  Caesar  could  desire,  that  is  not 
here  supplied.  The  high  character  of  the  editor  as  an  accomplished  scholar, 
is  itself  presumptive  evidence  that  the  present  work  is  destined  to  gain  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  and  meet  with  high  approval. 

The  Gkrmanica  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus;  with  notes  for  Colleges.    By 
W.  S.  Tyler,  Professor  at  Amherst  College.    D.  Appleton  St  Co. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  long  enough  to  acquire  a  verdict  in  its 
favor;  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fuct  that  the  present  is  a  "  new  edition."  Mora 
than  half  of  the  work  consists  of  notes,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of 
profound  study  and  extensive  research.  The  life  and  oharaoter  of  Tacitus 
very  happily  sketched  at  the  beginning. 
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A  Funeral  Oration  Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Thomas  Cole,  deliv- 
ered before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  May  4,  1848. 
By  William  Cullen  Bryant.-  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a  most  estimable  man  and  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  art.  No  one  could  have  discharged  the  sad  office  more  tastefully,  grace- 
fully, effectively,  than  he  on  whom  it  devolved.  The  orator  has  painted  the 
character  of  his  subject  with  as  much  truth  and  power  as  bis  subject  over  paint- 
ed the  l>eautiful  scenes  of  nature  which  employed  his  pencil. 

Principles  of  Zoology.  By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.  Bos* 
ton:  Gould,  Kendall  Si  Lincoln. 

As  we  do  not  profess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  this  book 
relates,  to  pronounce  upon  it  either  very  confidently  or  very  intelligently,  wo 
chouse  simply  to  report  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists 
of  the  country  which  we  have  taken  pains  to  obtain:  and  that  is,  that  it  is  the 
most  important  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and  that  it  contains  several 
newly  discovered  facts  or  principles  of  which  this  is  the  only  existing  record. 

Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Boston.  New 
York:  11.  Carter. 

This  work  is  a  sort  of  condensed  body  of  divinity.  It  has  been  for  now  more 
than  a  century  a  standard  work  in  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
author  was  in  his  day,  and  has  been  ever  since,  a  man  of  might  in  the  ranks  of 
orthodox  theology. .  Scarcely  any  book  could  be  more  acceptable  than  this  to 
the  great  mass  of  religious  readers. 

The  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland:  Sketches  of  their 
Character  and  Specimens  of  their  Eloquence.  By  Rev.  Robert  Turnbull. 
R*  Carter. 

The  title  of  this  book  contains  a  full  description  of  it:  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  the  author  or  the  editor  bus  performed  his  work  with  excellent  taste 
and  altogether  with  uncommon  skill  and  ability.  We  have  here  specimens  of 
both  the  earlier  and  later  preachers  of  France  and  Switzerland  accompanied 
with  graphic  sketches  of  their  lives  and  an  estimate  of  those  qualities  in  which 
lay  the  secret  of  their  power.  The  book  is  emphatically  multu/n.  in  parvo. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Turnbull ;  and  thousands  will  thank  him  for  it. 

4 
Religion  Teaching  bt  Example.    By  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.  D.    R. 

Carter. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  give  utterance  to  the  facts  of  the  Bible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  If  the  general  idea  of  the  work  is  not  new,  there  is  an  air 
of  originality  and  freshness  in  the  execution,  well  fitted  to  attract  and  enchain! 
and  we  may  add,  reward,  the  reader's  attention.    It  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
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forcible  style,  is  full  of  vigorous,  veil  digested  and  weighty  thought,  and  is  to 
important  contribution  to  that  department  of  our  religious  literature  that  is 
designed  not  merely  to  enlighten  the  understanding  or  gratify  the  taste,  but 
especially  und  chiefly  to  reach  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

Choice  Works  of  Matthew  Henry;  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  James 
Hamilton,  of  London.     R.  Carter. 

Matthew  Henry's  name  has  long  *ince  become  a  pass|>ort  to  any  work  whose 
title  page  is  honored  to  heur  it ;  and  though  the  public  taste  has  undergone 
many  changes  in  respect  to  religious  publications,  there  is  something  about  the 
works  of  this  old  divine  that  renders  them  popular  every  whero  and  at  ail  times. 
The  pieces  contained  in  this  volume  are  among  the  most  celebrated  to  be  found 
in  all  his  works;  and  I  he  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are  of  vital  interest  to 
every  true  Christian.  The  biographical  sketch  i»  from  the  pen,  aud  worthy  of 
the  pen,  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  writers  uf  the  present  day. 

The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  J.  T.  Headley.     New  York:  Baker 
&.  Scribncr. 

There  arc  at  least  three  reasons  why  this  book  is  destined  to  meet  with  i 
rapid  and  extensive  sale.  The  first  is,  that  its  author  has  acquired  by  bis  pre. 
vious  productions  an  almost  unbounded  popularity,  and  that  whatever  conies 
from  his  pen  is  sought  for  with  greut  interest,  and  devoured  with  the  utmost 
avidity.  There  is  a  bewitching  graco  about  his  style,  which  well  nigh  entrance! 
most  readers. — the  effect  of  which  the  sternest  criticism  may  strive  in  vain  to 

*  * 

neutralize.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  subject  of  the  work  is  one  of  tbe 
great  subjects  of  the  age ;  it  is  one  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  in 
the  act  of  undergoing  n  marvellous  change;  through  the  labors  of  Carlyle  and 
others  a  new  and  glorious  form  has  come  up  in  place  of  the  very  personification 
of  political  ambition  and  religious  frenzy.  And  it  is  impossible  that  *9iy  thing 
should  be  written  about  Cromwell  now  that  is  not  read,  and  read  extensively. 
The  third  reason  is  that  the  execution  is  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  author: 
the  work  is  of  course  characterized  by  great  beauty  and  power,  and  is  a  vigor- 
ous and  inunly  vindication  of  the  injured  name  of  one  of  the  princes  of  tbe  race, 
and  will  no  doubt  do  much  to  set  his  character  in  the  right  light  with  posterity. 

Letters  of  John  Qvincy  Adams  to  his  Son,  on  the  Bible  and  in 
Teachings.     Auburn:  Derby,  Miller  &  Co. 

These  letters  are  so  well  known,  having  found  their  way  since  the  death  of 
the  lamented  writer  into  many  of  the  newspapers,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  concerning  them,  that  they  appear  in  u  beautiful  miniature  edition — a  form 
even*  way  worthy  of  the  lessons  o(  truth  and  wisdom  which  they  inculcate. 
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A  GOSSIPPIXG  LETTER. 

Mr  Dear  Madame  Pirouette: 

I  understand  voii  have  a  large  school  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  tin*  rising 
generation,  whcie  all  the  branches  el' a  polite  English  education  an*  thoroughly 
taught.     You  will  excuse  the  minute  inquiries   I  have  made  respect  iii";  your 
establishment!  when  you  loam  that  my  two  daughters.  Blanche  and  Elfie.  have 
just  arrived  at  that  interesting  period  of  life  when  the  mind  expands  and  assumes 
with  pride,  all  the  sterner  duties  of  womanhood.     [  say  stern,  because  in  my 
opinion,  woman  "  is  born  to  trouble  ns  the  sparks  fly  upwind,"  mid  wherever 
•he  is  placed,  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  duties  to  be  performed,  wh.ch  she  can 
no  more  divest  herself  of  than  she  can  of  her  existence.     Acting  upon  this  pi  in. 
ciplc,   1  have  endeavored  to  give  my  gills  such  an  edr.ratinii  :is  would  (liable 
them  to  meet  any  emergency  which  they  might  be  called  to  ene.  r.ir.cr.     They 
have  been  taught  to  bear  disappointment,  to  pci severe  through  tireat  obstacles, 
and  to  govern  their  temper;  and  with  nil  a  parent's  pride,  I  was  iluttcriiiir  my- 
self with  the  hope  that  when  they  should  become  mistresses  of  families,   they 
would  show  to  the  world,   the  benefits  derived  from  my  oft-repeated  lessons. 
la  the  joy  of  my  heart.  J  couid  not  help  communicating  my  views  to  Mr.  Light- 
head,  nn  intimate  friend  o(  my  husband's,  and  whose  opinion  we  have  always 
looked  upon  as  indispensable  in  all  mnttcis  of  importance,  but  to  my  meat  mor- 
tification, he  begged  leave  to  differ  entirely  with  me.  on  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation  of  females,  and  even  insinuated  that  I  was  entirely  behind  the  age  both 
in  theory  and  practice.     That  the  idea  of  placing  females  on  a  par  with  the 
male  part  of  the  creation  was  a  species  of  hallucination  cipiul  to  the  •'•  &ilcin 
witchcraft."    True  the  thing  had  been  tried  faithfully  lor  the  last  twenty  years 
in  several  eases  coming  under  his  own  observation,  and  generally  speaking, 
had  entirely  failed,     lie  thought  that  the  simple  fact  of  their  being  physically 
weaker  than  men,  was  proof  positive  of  the  inferiority  of  their  mental  capacities ; 
and  with  all  due  deference  to  me.  he  assured  me,  that  no  gentleman  of  this  en- 
lightened  age  would  think  of  consulting  his  wife  upon  any  subject  mote  abstruse 
than  that  of  selecting  the  furniture  of  his  house,  or  the  amount  of  her  l<  pin 
money."    And  for  his  part,  ho  would  prefer  a  wife  who  could  mend  a  hole  in 
his  coat  and  make  good  puddings  and  preserves,  to  nil  the  numerous  sciences 
ending  in  ology  that  had  ever  been  taught,     lie  had  no  idea  of  having  a  "  blue 
stocking"  in  his  family;  if  she  could  only  darn  stockings  it  was  all  he  wished. 
And  as  to  languages,  it  was  high  treason  against  the  happiness  of  man.  to  allow 
them  to  speak  more  than  one;  that  their  natural  facility  in  that  respect,  should 
be  restrained  rather  than  encouraged,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  opinion  by 
all  wise  men  from  Solomon  to  the  present  day.    Let  any  one  having  planned 
and  executed  some  darling  project  and  just  waiting  to  receive  the  fruit  of  his 
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